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The  extensive  circulation  which  Lardner  s  Handbook  op 
Natural  Philosophy  has  met  with  ever  since  its  first 
publication,  and  the  large  demand  for  it  which  stiU  exists, 
prove  conclusively  that  it  supplies  the  requirements  of  a 
large  number  of  students  of  Elementary  Physics.  Hence, 
in  preparing  a  New  Edition  of  the  volume  which  treats  of 
lElectricity,  Magnetism,  and  Acoustics,  the  Editor,  while 
endeavouring  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  best  scien- 
tific teaching  of  the  day,  has  adhered  as  closely  as  possible, 
not  only  to  the  arrangement  and  general  plan,  but  also 
to  the  phraseology  of  the  last  edition  published  in  the 
Author's  lifetime. 

The  changes  which  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
make  have  naturally  been,  in  part,  by  way  of  addition,  and, 
in  part,  by  way  of  substitution  and  alteration.  Among 
the  more  important  additions  to  Book  I.  are  a  Section  on 
the  phenomenon  of  the  residual  charge  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  and  a  Chapter  (XIV.)  on  Sources  of  Electricity  other 
than  friction.  The  principal  additions  to  Book  II.  relate 
to  Ohm's  law  of  the  intensity  of  currents,  the  tangent- 
galvanometer,  the  measurement  of  conducting  powers,  the 
rheostat,  ozone,  the  polarisation  of  electrodes,  the  retarda- 
tion of  telegraphic  signals  by  inductive  action  in  sub- 
marine cables,  and  the  laws  of  the  development  of  heat 
in  the  vpltaic  circuit.     In  the  same  Book,  in  addition  to 


vi  ADVERTISEMENT. 

numerous  smaller  alterations.  Chapter  I.  has  been  almosi 
entirely  rewritten,  as  well  as  large  parts  of  Chapters  III 
and  IV.  and  several  Sections  of  Chapter  XIII.  Tht 
changes  in  Books  III.  and  IV.  are  less  extensive,  th( 
most  considerable  being  in  Section  647,  on  the  velocity 
of  sound,  in  Sections  675  and  676,  on  the  extremes  o: 
high  and  low  pitch,  and  in  Section  694,  on  the  theory 
of  organ-pipes. 

In  all  cases  where  the  new  matter  inserted  by  the  presen 
Editor  amounts  to  one  or  more  whole  paragraphs,  it  ii 
distinguished  by  being  enclosed  between  square  bracket 
[  ]  ;  but  smaller  alterations  and  corrections  are  not  thui 
marked,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  a  slight  change  o 
language  produces  an  important  change  of  meaning. 

lOth  April,  1866. 


PREPACE. 


This  work  is  intended  for  all  who  desire  to  attain  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  Physical  Science,  without  the  profound 
methods  of  Mathematical  investigation.  Hence  the  expla- 
nations are  studiously  popular,  and  everywhere  accompanied 
by  diversified  elucidations  and  examples,  derived  from 
common  objects,  wherein  the  principles  are  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  practical  life. 

It  has  been  the  Author's  especial  aim  to  supply  a  manual 
of  such  physical  knowledge  as  is  required  by  the  Medical 
and  Law  Students,  the  Engineer,  the  Artisan,  the  superior 
classes  in  Schools,  and  those  who,  before  commencing  a 
course  of  Mathematical  Studies,  may  wish  to  take  the 
widest  and  most  commanding  survey  of  the  field  of  inquiry 
upon  which  they  are  about  to  enter. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  the  work  complete 
in  all  respects,  and  co-extensive  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
Sciences,  according  to  the  latest  discoveries. 

Although  the  principles  are  here,  in  the  main,  developed 
and  demonstrated  in  ordinary  and  popular  language,  mathe- 
matical symbols  are  occasionally  used  to  express  results 
more  clearly  and  concisely.  These,  however,  are  never 
employed  without  previous  explanation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BLECTBICAL  ATTBAGTIOKS  ANB  BBPULSIONS. 

I .  Bleotrleal  elfeets.  —  If  a  glass  tube,  being  well  dried,  be 
briskly  rubbed  with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  the  following  effects  may 
be  produced : — 

The  tube,  being  presented  to  certain  light  substances,  such  as 
feathers,  metallic  leaf,  bits  of  light  paper,  filings  of  cork,  or  pith 
of  elder,  will  attract  them. 

J£  the  friction  take  place  in  the  dark,  a  bluish  light  will  be  seen 
to  follow  the  motions  of  the  cloth. 

If  the  glass  be  presented  to  a  metallic  body,  or  to  the  knuckle 
of  the  finger,  a  luminous  spark  accompanied  by  a  sharp  cracking 
sound,  will  pass  between  the  glass  and  the  finger. 

On  bringing  the  glass  near  the  skin,  a  sensation  will  be  produced 
like  that  which  is  felt  when  we  touch  a  cobweb. 

The  same  effects  will  be  produced  by  the  cloth,  with  which  the 
glass  is  rubbed,  as  by  the  glass  itself. 

In  an  extensive  class  of  bodies,  when  submitted  to  the  same 
land  o£mutaal  Motion,  similar  effects  are  produced. 

i 
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The  pbjsical  agency  from  which  these  and  like  phenomena  nrlse 
baa  been  called  eleclrieit!/,  from  the  Greek  word  ijx.titrpin'  (elec- 
tron),     signifying 
amber,    that    Bub- 


the   property    was 
observed     by    the 


ToBtudytlielaws 

^^  which  govern  eleo- 

9j^^  trical  forees,  let'  sn 

L  ^g  apparatus  be  pro- 

ll  vided,    called     an 

jll  electric  pendulum, 

^Sj^fc  consisting  of  a  small 

^^j^BiB  baUi^^.i.,  about 

j-^  the  tenthof  an  inch 

in  diameter,  turned 

from  the  pith  of  elder,   and   suspended,   as  represented  in   the 

Bgure,  by  a  fine  silken  thread  attached  to  a  conFenient  stand.  J 

If  the  glass  tube  b,  after  being  rubbed  as  above  described,  be 
brought  into  contact  successively  with  two  pith  balls  thus  sus- 
pended, and  then  separated  from  them,  a  property  will  be  imparted 
to  the  balls,  in  -virtue  of  which  they  will  be  repelled  bj  the  glass 
tube  when  it  is  brought  near  them,  and  they  will  in  like  manner 
repel  each  other  when  brought  into  proximity. 


Thus,  if  the  glass  tube  b,  J^.  z,  be  broDght  near  the  ball  b', 
the  ball  will  depart  from  its  verUcal  position,  and  will  incline  itself 
from  the  tube  in  the  position  b. 

If  the  two  balls,  being  previously  bronght  into  contact  with  the 
tube,  be  placed  near  each  other,  as  in^.  3.,  they  will  incline  fVom 
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each  other,  departing  from  the  vertical  positions  b  and  b',  and 
taking  the  positions  b  and  h\ 

2.  Positive  and  negative  eleotrioity. — If  the  hand  which 
holds  the  cloth  be  covered  with  a  dry  silk  glove,  the  cloth,  after 
the  friction  with  the  glass,  will  exhibit  the  same  effects  as  above 
described.  If  it  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  balls  and  then 
separated  from  them,  it  will  repel  them,  and  the  balls  themselves 
will  repel  each  other.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  by  the  friction 
the  electric  fluid  is  at  the  same  time  developed  on  the  glass  and  on 
the  cloth.  If,  after  friction,  the  glass  be  brought  into  contact  with 
one  ball  b.  Jig,  3,  and  the  cloth  with  the  other  b',  other  effects 
will  be  observed.  The  glass,  when  prestnt^  to  the  ball  b^  will 
attract  it,  and  the  cloth  presented  to  the  ball  b  will  attract  it ;  and 
the  balls  when  brought  near  each  other,  will  now  exhibit  mutual 
attraction  instead  of  repulsion.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
electricity  developed  by  friction  on  the  cloth  differs  from  that 
developed  on  the  glass,  inasmuch  as  instead  of  being  characterised 
by  reciprocal  repulsion  they  are  mutually  attractive. 

3.  [iTature  of  electricity. — In  order  to  explain  these  and 
many  other  effects,  which  will  be  described  in  the  following 
chapters,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that  a  subtle  and  imponderable 
fluid,  called  the  electric  Jiuid^  was  generated  upon  the  surface  of 
glass  and  other  bodies  when  they  were  rubbed  with  a  woollen 
cloth,  and  that  the  presence  of  this  fluid  was  the  cause  of  th» 
phenomena  which  electrified  bodies  exhibit.  It  is,  however,  now 
known  that  this  supposition  is  incorrect ;  and  although  it  may  be 
impossible  to  say  exactly  what  electricity,  or  the  supposed  cause  of 
electrical  phenomena,  really  is,  we  know  at  least  that  it  is  not  a 
fluid  or  substance  of  any  kind,  but  merely  a  condition  or  state  of 
ordinary  matter,  which  can  be  brought  about  in  the  manner 
already  described,  as  well  as  in  many  other  ways  that  we  shall 
have  to  study  as  we  go  on. 

4.  acode  of  describingr  electrical  effects. — Nevertheless,  a 
great  number  of  the  most  important  effects  of  electricity  can  'be 
very  conveniently  described  in  language  which  is  borrowed  from 
the  supposition  of  an  electric  fluid ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  this 
supposition  is,  as  we  have  said,  erroneous,  the  form  which  has  been 
given  to  it  is  such  that  very  many  phenomena  are  exactly  what 
they  would  be  if  it  were  true.  The  notion  of  an  electric  fluid, 
therefore,  facilitates  considerably  both,  the  perception  and  ex- 
pression of  the  general  laws  according  to  which  electrical  pheno- 
mena are  found  to  take  place ;  and,  consequently,  language 
founded  upon  this  idea  is  still  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
describing  these  phenomena  and  explaining  their  laws. 
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5.  BypotlieiU  of  a  singrle  eleotrie  fluid. — The  supposition 

that  electrical  effects  are  due  to  a  peculiar  substance,  has  taken 
two  somewhat  different  forms.  Some  philosophers,  following  the 
hypothesis  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Franklin,  have 
supposed  :  (a),  that  there  is  only  a  single  electric  fluid,  the  particles 
of  which  mutually  repel  each  other,  but  attract  those  of  material 
bodies  ;  (&},  that  this  fluid  is  present  more  or  less  abundantly  in 
all  bodies  in  their  natural  or  unelectrified  state;  and  (c),  that 
when  any  body  contains  either  more  or  less  than  its  natural  dose 
or  charge  of  electric  fluid,,  this  excess  or  deficiency  causes  the  body 
to  possess  various  properties  which  are  collectively  expressed  by 
saying  that  it  is  electrified. 

On  this  view,  it  is  supposed  that  when  a  piece  of  glass  is  rubbed 
with  a  woollen  cloth,  the  cloth  loses  part  of  its  natural  charge  of 
electricity,  and  thus  becomes  electrified  negatively  or  bj  defi- 
ciency; while  the  electricity  which  the  cloth  loses  is  accumulated 
on  the  glass,  which  therefore  becomes  electrified  positively  or 
by  excess. 

6.  Byp«tlie«is  of  twa  electrle  fliildm. — Others,  again,  have 
supposed  that  there  are  two  fluids  concerned  in  the  production  of 
electrical  phenomena.  These  two  fluids,  like  the  single  electric 
fluid  admitted  by  those  who  adopt  the  view  stated  in  (5  ),  are 
regarded  as  each  of  them  self-repulsive,  but  as  attracting  each 
other.  Material  bodies,  in  their  usual  non-electric  state,  are 
supposed  to  owe  their  neutrality,  not  to  the  absence  of  electric 
fluid,  but  to  the  fact  of  their  containing  both  fluids  in  equivalent 
quantity,  so  that  the  attraction  or  repulsion  which  one  fluid  exerts, 
is  exactly  balanced  and  counteracted  by  the  equally  powerful 
repulsion  or  attraction  exerted  by  the  other.  In  electrified  bodies, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  fluids  is  supposed  to  be  in  excess ; 
or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  other 
fluid. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  two  electric  fluids,  one  of  them  is 
called  the  positive  or  vitreous  fluid,  and  the  other  the  negative  or 
resinous  fluid. 

7.  Fundamentally,  these  two  hypotheses  are  only  different  wajs 
of  expressing  the  same  idea,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  abso- 
lutely preferring  one  to  the  other ;  but  as  some  phenomena  can 
be  described  more  simply  on  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  the  lan- 
guage of  this  hjrpothesis  will  be  commonly  employed  in  this  work.] 

8.  Sxplanation  of  tlie  effects  already  described. — Assuming 
then,  for  convenience,  the  existence  of  two  electric  fluids,  we  may 
say  that  when  the  glass  tube  and  woollen  cloth  are  submitted  to 
mutual  friction,  their  natural  electricities  are  decomposed,  the 
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positive  fluid  passing  to  the  glass,  and  the  negative  to  the  cloth. 
The  glass  thus  becomes  surcharged  with  positive,  and  the  cloth 
with  negative,  electricity. 

The  pith  ball  b  (^.  3.),  touched  by  the  glass,  receives  the  posi« 
tive  fluid  from  it,  and  the  pith  ball  b',  touched  by  the  cloth,  receives 
the  negative  fluid  from  it.  The  ball  b  therefore  becomes  positively, 
and  the  ball  b'  negatively,  electrified  by  contact. 

Since  the  contrary  electricities  are  mutually  attractive,  the  balls 
B  and  b^  in  this  case  attract  each  other;  and,  since  like  electricities 
are  mutually  repulsive,  the  glass  rod  repels  the  ball  b,  and  the 
cloth  repels  the  ball  b^. 

9.  Slectricity  U  developed  by  various  bodies,  wlten  sub- 
mitted to  fkletion. — If  a  stick  of  resin  or  sealing  wax  be  rubbed 
by  a  woollen  cloth,  like  effects  will  follow :  but,  in  this  case,  the 
electricity  of  the  wax  or  resin  will  be  contrary  to  that  of  the 
glass,  as  may  be  rendered  manifest  by  the  pith  balls.  If  b  be 
electrified  by  contact  with  the  glass,  and  b'  by  contact  with  the 
resin  or  wax,  they  will  attract  each  other,  exactly  as  they  did 
when  b'  was  electrified  by  contact  with  the  cloth  rubbed  upon  the 
fi^lass.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  glass  is  positively,  resin  is 
negatively,  electrified  by  the  friction  of  woollen  cloth. 

It  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  positive  electricity  came 
to  be  called  vitreous,  and  negative  electricity  resinous. 

This  nomenclature,  is,  however,  faulty;  inasmuch  as  there  are 
certain  substances  by  the  friction  of  which  glass  will  be  negatively 
electrified,  and  others  by  which  resin  will  be  positively  electrified. 

When  a  woollen  cloth  is  rubbed  on  resin  or  wax  which,  as  has 
been  stated,  it  electrifies  negatively,  it  is  itself  electrified  posi- 
tively ;  since  the  natural  fluid  being  decomposed  by  the  friction, 
and  the  negative  element  going  to  the  resin,  the  positive  element 
must  be  developed  on  the  cloth.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  woollen 
cloth  may  be  electrified  by  friction,  either  positively  or  negatively, 
according  as  it  is  rubbed  upon  resin  or  upon  glass. 

There  is  no  certain  test  to  determine,  previous  to  experiment, 

which  of  the  bodies  submitted  to  friction  receives  positive,  and 

which  negative,  electricity.    In  general,  when  any  two  bodies  are 

rubbed  together,   electricity  is  developed,   one  of  them  being 

charged  with  the  positive,  and  the  other  with  the  negative,  fluid. 

A  great  number  of  experimental  researches  have  from  time  to  time 

been  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  physical  law, 

which  determines  the  distribution  of  the  constituent  electric  fluids 

in  such  cases  between  the  two  bodies,  so  that  it  might  in  all  cases 

be  certainly  known  which  of  the  two  would  be  positively  and 

which  n^atively  electrified.     These    inquiries,   however,  have 

B  3 
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hitherto  been  attended  with  no  clear  or  certain  general  conse- 
quences. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  hardness  of  structure  is  generally 
attended  with  a  predisposition  to  receive  positive  electricity. 
Thus,  the  diamond,  submitted  to  friction  with  other  stones  or  with 
glass,  becomes  positively  electrified.  Sulphur,  when  rubbed  with 
amber,  becomes  negatively  electrified,  the  amber  being  conse- 
quently positive ;  but  if  the  amber  be  rubbed  upon  glass  or  dia- 
mond, it  will  be  negative. 

It  is  also  observed  that  'when  heat  is  developed  by  the  friction 
of  two  bodies,  that  which  takes  most  heat  is  negatively,  and  the 
other  positively,  electrified. 

In  short,  the  decomposition  of  the  electricity  and  its  distribution 
between  the  rubbing  bodies  is  governed  by  conditions  infinitelv 
various  and  complicated. 

An  elevation  of  temperature  will  frequentljr  predispose  a  body 
to  take  negative,  which  would  otherwise  take  positive  electricity. 
An  increase  of  polish  of  the  surface  produces  a  predisposition  for 
the  positive  fluid.  The  colour,  the  molecular  arrangement,  the 
direction  of  the  fibres  in  a  textile  substance,  the  direction  in  which 
the  friction  takes  place,  the  greater  or  less  pressure  used  in  pro- 
ducing it,  all  affect  more  or  less,  in  particular  cases,  the  interchange 
of  the  fluids  and  the  relative  electricities  of  the  bodies.  Thus,  a 
black  silk  ribbon  rubbed  on  one  of  white  silk  takes  negative  elec- 
tricity. If  two  pieces  of  the  same  ribbon  be  rubbed  transversely, 
one  being  stationary  and  the  other  moved  upon  it,  the  former  takes 
positive,  the  latter  negative,  electricity,  -^pinus  found  that  cop- 
per and  sulphur  rubbed  together,  and  two  similar  plates  of 
glass,  evolved  electricity,  but  that  the  interchange  of  the  fluids 
was  not  always  the  same.  There  are  substances,  disthene,  for 
example,  which,  when  submitted  k)  friction,  develop  positive  elec- 
tricity at  some  parts,  and  negative  at  other  parts  of  their  surface, 
although  their  structure  and  the  state  of  the  surface  be  perfectly 
uniform. 

I  o.  Classification  of  positive  and  negative  substances.  — 
Of  all  known  substances,  a  cat's  fur  is  the  most  susceptible  of 
positive,  and  perhaps  gun-cotton  of  negative,  electricity.  Between 
these  extreme  substances  others  might  be  so  arranged  that  any 
substance  in  the  list  being  rubbed  upon  any  other,  that  which 
holds  the  higher  place  will  ie  positively,  and  that  which  holds  the 
lower  place  negatively,  electrified.  Various  lists  of  this  kind  have 
been  proposed,  one  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 


1.  Tur  of  a  cat. 

2.  Flannel. 

3.  Ivory. 

4.  Rock-crystal. 
6.  Wool. 


6.  Glass. 

7.  Cotton. 

8.  White'silk. 

9.  The  dry  hand. 
10.  Wood. 


11.  Sealing-wax. 

12.  Amber. 

13.  Sulphur. 

14.  Caoutchouc. 
15    Gun*cottoo. 


CONDUCTION.  7 

lOa.   [sotb    Electricities    alwayv  prodnced    togretber. — 

Although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say,  of  two  substances  which 
are  electrified  by  being  rubbed  together,  which  will  be  electrified 
positively,  and  which  negatively,  it  is  a  rule,  from  which  there  is 
no  exception,  that  whenever  and  however  one  kind  of  electricity 
is  produced,  an  exactly  equal  quantity  of  the  opposite  electricity  is 
always  produced  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  on  the  hypothesis 
of  two  electric  fluids,  we  must  admit  that  one  fluid  can  never  be 
imparted  to  a  body  without  an  exactly  equal  quantity  of  the  other 
fluid  being  removed  at  the  same  time  ;  so  that  the  total  quantity 
of  electric  fluid  which  the  body  contains,  remains  always  precisely 
the  same.] 

1 1 .  BKetbod  of  prodncingr  electricity  by  gloMM  and  silk  witb 
amalgram.^— Experience  has  proved  that  the  most  efficient  means 
of  developing  electricity  in  great  quantity  and  intensity  is  by  the 
friction  of  glass  upon  a  surface  of  silk  or  leather  smeared  with  an 
amalgam  composed  of  tin,  zinc,  and  mercury,  mixed  with  some 
unctuous  matter.  Two  parts  ef  tin,  three  of  zinc,  and  four  of 
mercury,  answer  very  well.  Let  some  fine  chalk  be  sprinkled  on 
the  surface  of  a  wooden  cup,  into  which  the  mercury  should  be 
poured  hot.  Let  the  zinc  and  tin  melted  together  be  then  poured 
in,  and  the  box  being  closed  and  well  shaken,  the  amalgam  may 
be  allowed  to  cool.  It  is 'then  finely  pulverised  in  a  mortar, 
and  being  mixed  with  unctuous  matter,  may  be  applied  to  the 
rubber. 
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12.  Conductors  and  nonconductors. — Bodies  differ  from  each 
other  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  freedom  with  which  the  electric 
fluid  moves  upon  them.  If  that  fluid  be  imparted  to  the  surface 
of  glass  or  wax,  it  will  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  surface 
which  originally  receives  it ;  but  if  it  be  imparted  to  a  portion  of 
the  surface  of  a  metallic  body,  it  will  instantaneously  difluse 
itself  over  the  entire  extent  of  such  metallic  surface. 

The  former  class  of  bodies,  which  do  not  give  free  motion  to 
the  electric  fluid  on  their"  surface,  are  called  nonconductors;  and 
the  latter,  on  which  apparently  unlimited  freedom  of  motion  pre- 
vails, are  called  conductors. 

13.  Begrrees  of  conduction. — Of  all  bodies  the  most  perfect 
conductors  are  the  metals.    These  bodies  transmit  electricity  in- 
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stantaneoQsIy,  and  without  any  sensible  obstaructioiif  provided 
their- dimensions  are  not  too  small  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
electricity  imparted  to  them. 

The  bodies  named  in  the  following  series  possess  the  conducting 
power  in  different  degrees  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  the 
most  perfect  conductor  being  first,  and  the  most  perfect  noncon- 
ductor last  in  the  list.  The  black  line  divides  the  most  imperfect 
conductors  from  the  most  imperfect  nonconductors;  but  it  must 
be'  observed  that  the  position  of  this  line  is  arbitrary,  the  exact 
relative  position  of  many  of  the  bodies  composing  the  series  not 
bemg  certainly  ascertained.  The  series,  however,  will  be  useful 
as  indicating  generally  the  bodies  which  have  the  conducting  and 
nonconducting  property  in  a  greater  or  less  degree :  — 


All  the  metals. 

Well-burnt  charcoal. 

Plumbago. 

Concentrated  acids. 

Powdered  charcoal. 

Dilute  acids. 

Saline  solutions. 

Metallic  ores* 

Animal  fluids. 

Sea-water. 

Spring-water. 

Rain-water. 

Ice  above  13°  Fahrenlieit. 

Snow. 

Living  vegetables. 

Living  aaimals. 

Flame. 

Smoke. 

Steam. 

Salts  soluble  in  water. 

Rarefied  air. 

Vapour  of  alcohol. 

Vapour  of  ether. 


Moist  earth  and  stones. 
Powdered  glass. 
Flowers  of  sulphur. 


Dry  metallic  oxides. 

Oils,  the  heaviest  the  best. 

Ashes  of  vegetable  bodies. 

Ashes  of  animal  bodies. 

Many  transparent  crystals, 
dry. 

Ice  below  13O  Fahrenheit. 

Phosphorus. 

Lime. 

Dry  chalk. 

Native  carbonate  of  ba- 
rytes. 

L]rcopodium. 

Caoutchouc 

Camphor. 

Some  siliceous  and  argilla- 
ceous stones. 

Dry  marble. 

Porcelain. 


Drv  vegetable  bodies. 

Baked  wood. 

Dry  gases  and  air* 

Leather. 

Parchment* 

Dry  paper. 

Feathers. 

Hair. 

Wool. 

Dyed  silk. 

bleached  silk. 

Raw  silk. 

Transparent  gems* 

Diamond. 

Mica. 

All  vltrifactions. 

Glass. 

Jet. 

Wax. 

Sulphur* 

Resins. 

Amber. 

Gum-lac 


14.  Znaulatora. — Good  nonconductors  are  also  called  insu- 
lators, because  when  any  body  suspended  by  a  nonconducting 
thread,  or  supported  on  a  nonconducting  pillar,  is  charged  with 
electricity,  such  charge  will  be  retained,  since  it  cannot  escape  by 
the  thread  or  pillar,  which  refases  a  passage  to  it  in  virtue  of  its 
nonconducting  quality.  Thus,  a  globe  of  metal  supported  on  a 
glass  pillar,  or  suspended  by  a  silken  cord,  being  charged  with 
electricity  will  retain  the  charge ;  whereas,  if  it  were  supported  on 
a  metallic  pillar,  or  suspended  by  a  metallic  wire,  the  electricity 
would  pass  away  by  its  free  motion  over  the  surface  of  th'fe  pillar 
or  the  wire. 

1 5.  Insnlatingr  stools  are  formed  with  glass  legs,  so  that  any 
'body  charged  with  electricity  and  placed  upon  them  will  retain  its 

electric  charge. 

16.  Bleotrica  and  non-electrics  obsolete  teims.  —  Con^ 
ducting  bodies  were  formerly  called  non-electrics,  and  noncon- 
ducting bodies  were  called  electrics^  from  the  supposition  that  tho 
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latter  were  capable  of  being  electrified  by  friction,  but  the  former 
not. 

The  incapability  of  conductors  to  be  electrified  by  friction  was, 
however,  afterwards  shown  to  be  only  apparent,  and  accordingly 
the  use  of  these  terms  has  been  discontinued. 

If  a  rod  of  metal  be  submitted  to  friction,  the  electricity  evolved 
is  first  diffused  over  its  entire  surface  in  consequence  of  its  con- 
ducting property,  and  thence  it  escapes  by  the  hand  of  the  ope- 
rator which  holds  it,  and  which,  though  not  as  perfect  a  conductor 
as  the  metal,  is  a  sufficiently  good  one  to  carry  off  the  electricity, 
so  as  to  leave  no  sensible  trace  of  it  on  the  metal.  But  if  the 
metal  rod  be  suspended  by  a  dry  silken  thread  (which  is  a  good 
nonconductor),  or  be  supported  on  a  pillar  of  glass,  and  then  be 
struck  several  times  with  the  fur  of  a  cat,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
negatively  electrified,  the  fur  which  strikes  it  being  positively 
electrified. 

1 7.  'Two  persona  belngr  plaoed  on  inanlatingr  atoola ;  if  one 
strike  the  other  two  or  three  times  with  the  fur  of  a  cat,  he  that 
strikes  will  have  his  body  positively,  and  he  that  is  struck  nega- 
tively, electrified,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  method  already 
explained,  of  presenting  to  them  successively  the  pith  ball  B,Jig.  2., 
previously  charged  with  positive  electricity.  It  will  be  repelled 
by  the  body  of  him  that  strikes,  and  attracted  by  that  of  him  who 
is  struck.  But  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  without  placing 
the  two  persons  on  insulating  stools,  the  same  effects  will  not 
ensue ;  because,  although  the  electricities  are  developed  as  before 
by  the  action  of  the  fur,  they  immediately  escape  through  the  feet 
to  the  ground. 

18.  Tlio  atmoapbero  la  a  nonoondnctor*  for  if  it  gave  a 
free  passage  to  electricity,  the  electrical  effects  excited  on  the 
surface  of  any  body  surrounded  with  it  would  soon  pass  away ; 
and  no  electrical  phenomena  of  a  permanent  nature  could  be  pro- 
duced, unless  the  bodies  were  removed  from  the  contact  of  the  air. 
It  is  found,  however,  that  resin  and  glass,  when  excited  by  friction, 
retain  their  electricity  for  a  considerable  time. 

1 9.  [affect  of  rarefyingr  tbe  air. — An  electrified  body  will 
retain  its  electricity,  if  placed  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  quite  as  long  or  longer  than  in  the  open  air,  provided  it  has 
received  only  a  very  feeble  charge ;  but  if  the  charge  is  at  all  con- 
siderable, it  is  liable  to  escape  as  a  luminous  discharge,  as  will  be 
described  hereafter.] 

20.  Vse  of  tbe  ailfc  stringr  wbiob  suapenda  pitb  balls. — 
In  the  experiments  described  in  (i)  et  seq,  with  the  pith  balls, 
the  silken  string  by  which  they  are  suspended  acts  as  an  insulator. 
The  pith  of  elder  being  a  conductor,  the  electric  fluid  is  diffused 
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over  the  ball;  but  the  silk  being  a  nonconductor,  it  cannot 
escape.  If  the  ball  were  suspended  by  a  metallic  wire  attached 
to  a  stand  composed  of  any  conducting  matter,  the  electricity 
would  escape,  and  the  effects  described  would  not  ensue.  But  if 
the  metallic  wire  were  attached  to  a  glaas  rod  or  other  noncon- 
ductor, the  same  effects  would  be  produced.  In  that  case  the 
electricity  would  be  diffused  over  the  wire  as  well  as  over  the 
ball. 

21.  IXTater  a  conductor. — Water,  whether  in  the  liquid  or 
solid  form,  is  a  conductor,  though  of  an  order  greatly  inferior  to 
the  metals.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  electrical  pheno- 
mena. The  atmosphere  always  contains  in  suspension  mojre  or 
less  aqueous  vapour,  which  is  apt  to  condense  on  the  surface  of 
any  solid  bodies  exposed  to  it.  Hence,  electrical  o^periments 
always  succeed  best  in  cold  and  dry  weather,  for  the  most  perfect 
nonconductors  lose  their  virtue  if  their  surface  be  moist,  the  elec- 
tricity passing  by  the.  conducting  power  of  the  moisture. 

22.  Insulators  must  be  kept  dry. — This  circumstance  also 
shows  why  it  is  necessary  to  dry  previously  the  bodies  on  which 
it  is  desired  to  develop  electricity  by  friction.  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  often  needful,  in  experimenting  on  electricity,  to  wipe 
the  glass  pillars,  by  which  the  different  apparatus  are  usually  sup- 
ported, with  a  dry  and  warm  cloth,  so  as  to  remove  the  film  of 
moisture  which  condenses  upon  them ;  as  well  as  to  cover  the  glass 
with  a  thin  coating  of  shell-lac  varnish,  which  to  a  great  extent 
prevents  the  deposition  of  moisture. 

23.  Tliere  is  no  certain  test  to  'distingpnisli  conductors 
ttonx  nonconductors. — It  will  be  apparent  from  what  has  been 
explained,  that  it  would  be  more  correct  to  designate  bodies  as 
good  and  bad  conductors  in  various  degrees,  than  as  conductors 
and  nonconductors.  There  exists  no  body  which,  strictly 
speaking,  is  either  an  absolute  conductor  or  absolute  nonconduc- 
tor ;  the  most  perfect  conductors  offering  some  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  electricity,  and  the  most  perfect  nonconductors  not 
entirely  preventing  it. 

24.  Tbe  condnctingr  power  is  -irarlously  affected  by  tempe- 
rature.— ^In  the  metals  it  is  diminished  by  elevation  of  temperature; 
but  in  all  other  bodies,  and  especially  in  liquids,  it  is  augmented. 
Some  substances,  which  are  nonconductors  in  the  solid  state,  be- 
come conductors  when  fused.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  glass  raised 
to  a  red  heat  became  a  conductor ;  and  that  sealing-wax,  pitch, 
amber;  shell-lac,  sulphur,  and  wax  become  conductors  when  lique- 
fied by  heat.  The  manner  in  which  electricity  is  communicated 
from  one  body  to  another,  depends  on  the  conducting  property  of 
the  body  imparting  and  the  body  receiving  it. 
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'  25 .  ^fTeots  produced  by  tonoblngr  an  electiifled  body  by  a 
condnctor  wblcb  is  not  insulated. — If  the  surface  of  a  non- 
conducting body,  glass,  for  examplt,  be  charged  with  electricity, 
and  be  touched  over  a  certain  space,  as  a  square  inch,  by  a  con- 
ducting body  which  is  not  insulated,  the  electricity  which  is  dif- 
fused on  the  surface  of  contact  will  pass  away  by  the  conductor, 
but  no  other  part  of  the  electricity  with  which  the  body  is  charged 
will  escape.  A  pcUch  of  the  surface  corresponding  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  conductor  will  alone  be  stripped  of  its  electricity.  The 
nonconducting  property  of  the  body  will  prevent  the  electricity, 
which  is  diffused  over  the  remainder  of  its  surface,  from  flowing 
into  the  space  thus  drained  of  the  fluid  by  the  conductor.  But  if 
the  body  thus  charged  with  electricity,  and  touched  by  a  con- 
ductor not  insulated,  be  a  conductor,  the  effects  produced  will  be 
very  different.  In  that  case,  the  electricity  which  covers  the  sur- 
face of  contact  will  first  pass  off*;  but  the  moment  the  surface  of 
contact  is  thus  drained  of  the  fluid  which  covered  it,  the  fluid  dif- 
fused on  the  surrounding  surface  will  flow  in  and  likewise  pass  off", 
and  thus  all  the  fluid  diffused  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body 
will  rush  to  the  surface  of  contact,  and  escape.  These  effects, 
though,  strictly  speaking,  successive,  will  be  practically  instan- 
taneous ;  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  escape  of  the  fluid 
which  originally  covered  the  surface  of  contact,  and  that  which 
rushes  from  the  most  remote  parts  to  the  surface  of  contact,  being 
inappreciable. 

26.  Sffect  produced  wben  tbe  toncbingr  conductor  is  in- 
sulated. —  If  a  conducting  body,  which  is  insulated  and  charged 
with  electricity,  be  brought  into  contact  with  another  conducting 
body,  which  is  also  insulated  and  in  its  natural  state,  the  electricity 
will  diffuse  itself  ovef  the  surfaces  of  both  conductors  in  propor- 
tion to  their  relative  magnitudes. 

If  8  express  the  superficial  magnitade  of  an  insulated  condneting  body, 
E  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged,  and  s'  the  superficial 
magnitude  of  tbe  other  insulated  conductor  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
contact,  the  charge  b  will,  after  contact,  be  shared  between  the  two  con- 
ductors in  the  ratio  of  s  to  s' ;  so  that 

8 

E  x---,=  the  charge  retained  by  s ; 

Ex rZT/"  the  charge  received  by  s'. 

27.  VSThy  tbe  eartb  is  called  tbe  common  reservoir. — If 

the  second  conductor  s'  be  the  globe  of  the  earth,  s'  will  bear 
a  proportion  to  s  which,  practically  speaking,  is  infinite;  and 
consequently  the  quantity  of  electricity  remaining  on  s,  ex- 
pressed by 
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will  be  nothing.  Hence  the  body  s  loses  its  entire  charge  when 
put  in  conducting  communication  with  the  ground. 

An  electrified  body  being  a  conductor,  is  therefore  reduced  to 
its  natural  state  when  put  into  electric  communication  with  the 
ground,  and  the  earth  has  been  therefore  called  the  common  reser' 
voir,  to  which  all  electricity  has  a  tendency  to  escape,  and  to  which 
it  does  in  fact  always  escape,  unless  its  passage  is  intercepted  by 
nonconductors. 

28.  Bleotrioity  passes  by  preftoence  on  tlie  best  con- 
dnctors. — If  several  different  conductors  be  simultaneously  placed 
in  contact  with  an  insulated  electrified  conductor  so  as  to  form  a 
communication  between  it  and  the  ground,  the  electricity  will 
always  escape  by  the  best  conductor.  Thus,  if  a  metallic  chain 
or  wire  be  held  in  the  hand,  one  end  touching  the  ground  and  the 
other  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  conductor,  no  part  of 
the  electricity  will  pass  into  the  hand,  the  chain  being  a  better 
conductor  than  the  fiesh  of  the  hand.  But  if,  while  one  end  of  the 
chain  touch  the  conductor,  the  other  be  separated  from  the  ground, 
then  the  electricity  will  pass  into  the  hand,  and  will  be  rendered 
sensible  by  a  convulsive  shock.  , 
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29.  Action  of  electricity  at  a  distance.  —  If  a  body  a, 
charged  with  electricity  of  either  kind,  be  brought  into  proximity 
with  another  body  b  in  its  natural  state,  the  fluid,  with  which  A  is 
surcharged,  will  act  by  attraction  and  repulsion  on  the  two  con- 
stituents of  the  natural  electricity  of  b  ;  attracting  that  of  the  con- 
trary, and  repelling  that  of  the  same  kind.  This  efiect  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  produced  on  the  natural  magnetic  fluid  in  a  piece 
of  iron,  when  the  pole  of  a  magnet  is  presented  to  it,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

If  the  body  b  in  this  case  be  a  nonconductor,  the  electric  fluid 
having  no  free  mobility  upon  its  surface,  its  decomposition  will 
be  resisted,  and  the  body  b  will  continue  in  its  natural  state,  not- 
withstanding the  attraction  and  repulsion  exercised  by  a  on  the 
constituents  of  its  natural  electricity.  But  if  b  be  a  conductor, 
the  fluids  having  freedom  of  motion  on  its  surface,  the  fluid  similar 
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to  that  with  which  b  is  charged  will  be  repelled  to  the  side  most 
distant  from  b,  and  the  contrary  fluid  will  be  attracted  to  the  side 
next  to  B.  Between  these  regions  a  neutral  line  will  separate 
those  parts  of  the  body  b,  over  which  the  two  opposite  fluids  are 
respectively  difiused. 

30.  Znduotlon  is  the  action  of  an  electrified  body  exerted  at 
a  distance  upon  the  electricity  of  another  body,  and  is  analogous, 
in  many  respects,  to  that  which  produces  similar  phenomena  in 
the  magnetic  bodies. 

31.  SzpeiimentAl  ezUbitloii  of  its  elEDots. — To  render  it 
experimentally  manifest,  let  s  and  s',  fig,  4.,  be  two  metallic  balls 
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supported  on  glass  pillars ;  and  let  A  a^  be  a  metallic  cylinder  simi- 
larly mounted,  whose  length  is  ten  or  twelve  times  its  diameter, 
and  whose  ends  are  roiinded  into  hemispheres.  Let  s  be  strongly 
charged  with  positive,  and  s^  with  negative  electricity,  the  cylinder 
A  a'  being  in  its  natural  state. 

Let  the  balls  s  and  a'  be  placed  near  the  ends  <^  the  cylinder  a  A',  their 
centres  being  in  line  with  its  axis,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  positive 
electricity  of  s  will  now  attract  the  n^ative,  and  repel  the  positive  consti- 
Uient  of  the  natural  electricity  of  A  a',  so  as  to  separate  them,  drawing  the 
negative  fluid  towards  the  end  a,  and  repelling  the  positive  fluid  towards  the 
end  a'.  The  negative  electricity  of  s^  will  produce  a  like  efiect,  repelling  the 
negative  electricity  of  a  a'  towards  A,  and  drawing  the  positive  towards  A'. 

Since  the  cylinder  a  A^is  a  conductor,  and  therefore  the  fluids  have  freedom 
of  motion  on  its  surface,  this  decomposition  will  take  ofiect,  and  the  half  o  a 
of  the  cylinder  next  to  s  will  be  charged  with  negative,  and  the  half  o  a' 
next  to  s'  with  positive  electricity. 

That  such  is  in  fact  the  condition  of  A  A'  may  be  proved  by  presenting  a 
pith  ball  (i,)  pendulum  charged  with  positive  electricity  to  either  half  of  the 
cylinder.  When  presented  to  e  a^  it  will  be  repelled,  and  when  presented  to 
o  A  it  will  be  attracted. 

If  the  two  balls  s  s'  be  gradually  removed  to  increased  but  equal  distances 
from  the  ends  A  and  a',  the  recomposition  of  the  fluids  will  gradually  take 
place;  and  when  the  balls  are  altogether  removed  the  cylinder  a  a/ will 
recover  its  natural  state,  the  fluids  which  had  been  separated  by  the  action 
of  the  balls  being  completely  recombined  by  their  mutual  attra<:t\o\i. 
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Let  a  metallic  ring  ri^tjig.  5.,  be  supported  on  a  rod  or 

book  of  glass  n,  and  let  two  pitb  balls  hV\i^  mupended 

from  it  by  fine  wires,  so  that  when  hanging  vertically 

they  shall  be  in  contact.    Let  a  ball  of  metal  r,  strongly 

charged  with  positive  electricity,  be  placed  over  the  ring 

n'  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches  above  it.    The 

presence  of  this  ball  will  immediately  cause  the  pith ' 

balls  to  repel  each  other,  and  they  will  diverge  to  in- 

/         \  creased   distances  the  nearer  the  ball  r  is  bronght  to 

the  ring  ni.    If  the  ball  r  be  gradually  raised  to  greater 

\  ^     distances  from  the  ring,  the  balls  h  V  will  gradually  ap- 

60       il>        "^      proach  each  other,  and  will  fall  to  their  position  of  rest 

Fig.  $.  vertically  under  the  ring  when  the  ball  r  is  altogether 

Removed. 

If  the  charge  of  electricity  of  the  balls  s  and  ^,fig.  4.,  or  of  the  ball  r, 

fig.  5.,  be  gradually  diminished,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  as  when  the 

distance  is  gradually  increased ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  gradual  increase  of 

the  charge  of  electricity  will  have  the  same  efiect,  as  the  gradual  diminution 

of  the  distance  from  the  conductor  on  which  the  action  takes  place. 

If  the  ring  n^  the  balls  h  Vy  and  the  connecting  wire,  be  first  feebly  charged 
with  negative  electricity,  and  then  submitted  to  the  inductive  action  of  the 
ball  r  charged  with  positive  electricity,  placed,  as  before,  above  the  ring,  the 
following  effects  will  ensue.  When  the  ball  r  approaches  the  ring,  the  balls 
h  bi,  which  previously  diverged,  will  gradually  collapse  until  they  come  into 
contact.  As  the  ball  r  is  brought  still  nearer  to  n/,  they  will  again  diverge, 
and  will  diverge  more  and  more,  the  nearer  the  ball  r  is  brought  to  the  ring. 
These  various  effects  are  easily  and  simply  explicable  by  the  action  of  the 
electricity  of  the  ball  r  on  that  of  the  ring.  When  it  approaches  the  ring, 
the  positive  electricity  with  which  it  is  charged  decomposes  the  natural  elec- 
tricities of  the  ring,  repelling  the  positive  fluid  towards  the  balls.  This  fluid 
combining  with  the  negative  fluid  with  which  the  balls  are  charged,  neutra- 
lises it, -and  reduces  them  to  their  natural  state :  while  this  efiect  is  gradually 
produced,  the  balls  b  bf  lose  their  divergence  and  collapse.  But  when  the 
ball  r  is  brought  still  nearer  to  the  ring,  a  more  abundant  decomposition  of 
the  natural  fluid  is  produced,  and  the  positive  fluid  repelled  towards  the  balls 
is  more  than  enough  to  neutralise  the~  negative  fluid  with  which  they  are 
charged;  and  the  positive  fluid  prevailing,  the  balls  again  diverge  with 
positive  electricity. 

These  effects  are  aided  by  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  positive  electricity 
of  the  ball  r  on  the  negative  fluid,  with  which  the  balls  b  bf  are  previously 
charged. 

If  the  electrified  ball,  instead  of  being  placed  above  the  ring,  be  placed-  at 
an  equal  distance  below  the  balls  6  6^,  a  series  of  effects  will  be  produced  in 
the  contrary  order,  which  the  student  will  find  no  difficulty  in  analysing  and 
explaining. 

If  the  ball  r  be  charged  with  negative  electricity,  it  will  produce  the  same 
effects  when  presented  above  the  ring  as  when,  being  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  it  is  presented  below  it. 

32.  Let  three  copper  cylinders,  ab,  a'b',  AtfB",  fig,  6.,  rounded  at  the  ends, 
be  supported  on  insulating  pillars,  and  the  pith  ball  pendulums  be  inserted  at 
their  extremities,  the  pith  balls  being  supported  by  wires  or  other  conducting 
threads  on  rods  which  are  also  conductors.  Let  the  cylinders,  placed  end 
to  end,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  be  brought  near  to  a  conductor  c.  charged, 
ioT  example,  with  positive  electricity ;  the  electricity  of  c  will  decompose  the 
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«t  the  miiota  end  b,  will  act  by  induction  in  a  similar  roamlet  upon  Ilia 
natoraleleotricitjof  a'b';  attracting  (he  negative  electricity  to  the  near  end, 
4nd  repelling  the  positive  to  tbe  remote  end,  ag  indicated  in  the  Ggnre,  yiitit 
+  jndicatea  the  positive,  and  —  the  negative  electricit}'. 

This  distribution  of  the  two  duida  will  be  shown  by  the  pith  balls,  aa  indi. 
cated  in  the  figure;  the  pith  balls,  charged  with  each  kind  of  electricity, 
bdDg  repelled  by  the  rods  dmilsily  charged. 

In  all  caaea  whatever,  tbe  conductor,  whose  electrical  state  hafl 
been  changed  bjr  the  proximity  of  an  electrified  bodj,  returns  to 
its  primitive  electrical  condition  when  the  disturbing  action  of 
such  bodj  is  remored;  and  tbi9  return  is  either  instantaneous  or 
gradual,  according  as  the  removal  of  the  disturbing  body  ia  in- 
atantaneoua  or  gradiial. 

33.  BAota  of  Btiddan  indnetlTa  aotlon* — It  appears,  there* 
fore,  that  sadden  and  violent  changes  in  the  electrical  condition 
of  a  conducting  body  may  take  place,  without  any  portion  of  elec- 
tricity being  either  imparted  to  or  abstracted  from  such  body.  The 
electricity  with  which  it  is  invested  before  the  inductive  action 
commences,  and  after  such  action  ceases,  is  exactly  the  same ; 
nevertheless,  tbe  decomposition  and  recompoaition  of  the  constU 
tuent  fluids,  and  tbeir  motion  more  or  less  sudden  OT^  'A  u^^ 
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through  its  dimensions,  are  productive  often  of  mechanical  effects 
of  a  very  remarkable  kind.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  im- 
perfect conductors,  which  offer  more  or  less  resistance  to  the 
reunion  of  the  fluids. 

34.  Bzample  in  tlie  ease  of  a  frop.  —  Let  a  frog  be  sus- 
pended by  a  metallic  wire  which  is  connected  with  an  insulated 
conductor,  and  let  a  metallic  ball,  strongly  charged  with  positive 
electricity,  be  brought  under,  without,  however,  touching  it.  The 
effects  of  induction  already  described  will  ensue.  The  positive 
fluid  will  be  repelled  from  the  frog  towards  the  insulated  con- 
ductor, and  the  negative  fluid  will  be  attracted  towards  it,  so  that 
the  body  of  the  frog  will  be  negatively  electrified ;  but  this,  taking 
place  gradually  as  the  electrified  ball  approaches,  is  attended  with 
no  sensible  mechanical  effect. 

If  the  electrified  ball,  however,  be  suddenly  discharged,  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  ground  by  a  conductor,  an  instantaneous  re- 
vulsion of  the  electric  fluids  will  take  place,  between  the  body  of 
the  frog  and  the  insulated  conductor  with  which  it  is  connected ; 
the  positive  fluid  rushing  from  the  conductor,  and  the  negative 
fluid  from  the  frog,  ta  recombine  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  at- 
traction. This  sudden  movement  of  the  fluids  will  be  attended 
by  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  limbs  of  the  frog, 

35.  Xndnetlve  sbock  of  tlie  Inunaii  body. — If  &  person 
stand  close  to  a  large  conductor  strongly  charged  with  electricity, 
he  will  be  sensible  of  a  shock  when  this  conductor  is  suddenly 
discharged.  This  shock  is  in  like  manner  produced  by  the  sudden 
recomposition  of  the  fluids  in  the  body  of  the  patient,  decomposed 
by  the  previous  inductive  action  of  the  conductor. 

36.  Bevelopment  of  electricity  by  induction.  —  A  con- 
ductor may  be  charged  with  electricity  by  an  electrified  body, 
though  the  latter  shall  not  lose  any  of  its  own  electricity  or  impart 
any  to  the  conductor  so  electrified.  For  this  purpose,  let  the  con- 
ductor to  be  electrified  be  supported  on  a  glass  pillar  so  as  to 
insulate  it,  and  let  it  then  be  connected  with  the  ground  by  a  me- 
tallic chain  or  wire.  If  it  be  desired  to  charge  it  with  positive 
electricity,  let  a  body  strongly  charged  with  negative  electricity  be 
brought  close  to  it  without  touching  it.  On  the  princif^es  already 
explained,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  conductor  will  be  repelled 
to  the  ground  through  the  chain  or  wire ;  and  the  positive  elec- 
tricity will,  on  the  other  hand,  be  attracted  from  the  ground  to  the 
conductor.  Let  the  chain  or  wire  be  then  removed,  and,  after- 
wards, let  the  electrified  body  by  whose  inductive  action  the  effect 
is  produced  be  removed.  The  conductor  will  remain  charged  with 
positive  electricity. 

It  may  in  like  manner  be  charged  with  negative  electricity,  by 
the  inductive  action  of  a  body  charged  with  positive  electricity 
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37.  JLb  electrical  macbine  is  an  apparatus,  by  means  of  which 
electricity  is  developed  and  accumulated,  in  a  convenient  manner 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 

All  electrical  machines  consist  of  three  principal  parts,  the  rub- 
ber, the  body  on  whose  surface  the  electric  fluid  is  evolved,  and 
one  or  more  insulated  conductors,  to  which  this  electricity  is  trans- 
ferred, and  on  which  it  is  accumulated. 

38.  The  rubber  is  a  cushion  stuffed  with  hair,  bearing  on  its 
surface  some  substance,  which  by  friction  will  evolve  electricity. 
The  body  on  which  this  friction  is  produced  is  glass,  so  shaped 
and  mounted  as  to  be  easily  and  rapidly  moved  against  the  rubber 
with  a  continuous  motion.  This  object  is  attained  by  giving  the 
glass  the  form  either  of  a  cylinder  revolving  on  its  geometrical  axis, 
or  of  a  circular  plate  revolving  in  its  own  plane  on  its  centre. 

39.  Tbe  condncton  are  bodies  having  a  metallic  surface  and 
a  great  variety  of  shapes,  and  always  mounted  on  insulating  pillars, 
or  suspended  by  insulating  cords. 

40.  Tbe  common  cylindrical  macbine.  —  A  hollow  cylinder 
of  glass  A  B,^.  7.,  is  supported  in  bearings  at  c,  and  made  to 
revolve  by  means  of  the  wheels  c  and  d  connected  by  a  band,  a 
handle  b  being  attached  to  the  greater  wheel. 

The  cnshion  h,  represented  separately  in  Jig.  9i,  is  monnted  on  a  glass 
pillar,  and  pressed  with  a  regulated  force  against  the  cylinder  by  means  of 
springs  fixed  behind  it.  A  chain,  Jig.  7.,  connects  the  cnshion  with  the 
ground.  A  flap  of  black  silk  equal  in  width  to  the  cushion  covers  it,  and 
is  carried  over  the  cylinder,  terminating  above  the  middle  of  the  cylinder 
on  the  opoosite  side. 
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Fig.  8. 


The  conductor  is  a  cylinder  of  thin  brass  m  n,  the  ends  of  which  are  parts 
of  spheres  greater  than  hemispheres.    It  is  supported  by  a  glass  pillar  o  ?. 
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To  the  end  of  the  conductor  next  the  cylinder  is  attached  a  row  of  points 

represented  separately  in  jig.  9.,  which  are  pre- 

HQ  sented  close  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  but 

-  ,  .  .     .  ,     .  C      without  touching  it.    The  extent  of  this  row  of 

\\     U      u     n     Vr^      points  corresponds  with  that  of  the  rubber. 
V      V       V      V      V  As  the  efScient  performance  of  the  machine 

Fig .  9.  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  good  insolation  of 

the  several  parts,  and  as  glass  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  collect  moisture  on  its  surface  which  would  impair  its  insulating  virtue,  it 
is  usual  to  cover  the  insulating  pillars  of  the  rubber  and  conductor,  and  all 
that  part  of  the  cylinder  which  lies  outside  the  cushion  and  silk  flap,  with  a 
coating  of  resinous  varnish,  which,  while  its  insulating  property  is  more  per- 
fect than  that  of  glass,  offers  less  attraction  to  moisture. 

To  explain  the  operation  of  the  machine,  let  us  suppose  that  the 
cylinder  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  handle  b.  Positive  electricity 
is  developed  upon  the  cylinder,  and  negative  electricity  on  the 
cushion.  The  latter  passes  by  the  conducting  chain  to  the  ground. 
The  former  is  carried  round  under  the  flap,  on  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  until  it  arrives  at  the  points  projecting  from  the  conductor. 
There  it  acts  by  induction  (30.)  on  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
conductor,  attracting  the  negative  electricity  to  the  points  and 
repelling  the  positive  fluid.  The  negative  electricity  issuing  from 
the  points  combines  with  and  neutralises  the  positive  fluid  diflused 
on  the  cylinder,  the  surface  of  which,  afler  it  passes  the  points,  is 
therefore  restored  to  its  natural  state,  so  that  when  it  arrives  again 
at  the  cushion  it  is  prepared  to  receive  by  friction  a  fresh  charge 
of  the  positive  fluid. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  oper- 
ation of  this  machine  is  a  continuous  decomposition  of  the  natural 
electricity  of  the  conductors,  and  an  abstraction  from  it  of  just  so 
much  negative  fluid  as  compensates  for  that  which  escapes  by 
the  cushion  and  chain  to  the  earth.  The  conductor  is  thus  as  it 
were  drained  of  its  negative  electricity  by  a  stream  of  that  fluid, 
which  flowing  constantly  from  the  •  points  passes  to  the  cylinder, 
and  thence  by  the  cushion  and  chain  to  the  earth.  The  conductor 
is  therefore  left  surcharged  with  positive  electricity. 

41.  ITalme's  cylinder  macliiiie. — This  apparatus,  which  b 
adapted  to  produce  at  pleasure  either  positive  or  negative  elec- 
tricity, is  similar  to  the  last,  but  has  a  second  conductor  in  con- 
nection with  the  cushion. 

A  geometrical  drawing  in  outline  of  this  machine  is  shown  in^^.  la  When 
it  is  desired  to  collect  positive  electricity,  the  conductor  m  f  is  put  in  con- 
nection with  the  ground,  and  the  machine  acts  as  that  described  above. 
When  it  is  desired  to  collect  negative  electricity,  the  conductor  m'  b  is  put 
in  connection  with  the  ground,  and  the  conductor  m  f  is  insulated.  In  this 
case  a  stream  of  positive  electricity  flows  continually  from  m  f  through  the 
cushion  to  the  cylinder,  and  thence  by  the  conductor  n'  b  to  the  groonc^ 
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leaving  tiie  conductor  u  f  charged  with 

nsguiTB  electricity. 

A  p«rapective  drkwing  o(  the  ume  ma- 
chin^  with  Borne  unimpartuit  modifica- 
liooa  of  form  and  ■rrangemeut,  ie  given 
injlg,ii.  In  this,  o  ia  the  conduclor 
vhicb  carries  the  rubber  D,  and  B  that 
which  collect*  the  poeitiye  electricity  j 
the  cylinder  a,  between  these,  is  worked 
b;  e  winch  n  having  an  insulating 
handle.  The  rode  attached  to  the  poai* 
tive  and  negative  condDclore.  terntinaCe 
in  copper  bells,  between  which,  when 
bronght  near  to  each  other,  a  aeries  of 
electric  eparks  constantly  pass,  proceed, 
ing  from  the  tendency  of  the  opposite 


known  ai  Tan  Marutn'a,  is 
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alar  plate  of  glass 
A  b,  fig.  Iz.,  mounted  as  represented 
in  the  figure.  It  is  embraced  between 
two  pair  of  cushions  at  B  and  E',  a  cor- 
responding  width  of  the  glass  being 
covered  by  a  siik  sheathing  extending  to 
v,  when  the  points  of  the  conductors  are 
prewnted.  The  handle  being  tnmed  in 
the  direclioB  of  the  arrow,  and  the  duhions 
being  connected  by  conducting  chains 
with  the  ground,  poaidve  electricity  is 
developed  on  the  glass,  and  neutralieed  as 
In  the  cylinder  machine,  by  the  negative 
electricity  received  by  induction  fiomth* 
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consist  of  a  long  narrow  cjlimict 


parallel  W  tte  plate  and  bent  into  the  form  mopq,  so  thnl  the  part  pq  aha 
he  presented  close  to  the  plate  under  the  edge  of  the  silk  flap.  A  simili 
branch  of  the  conductor  extends  on  the  other  side,  terminating  just  aboi 
the  edge  of  the  lower  ailk  flap. 

The  principle  of  this  machine  is  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  coir 

mon  cylinder  machine.    With  the  same  weight  and  bulk,  the  extent  i 

ibing  surface,  and  consequently  the  evolution  ofelectricity,  is  much  greali 


r',  connectvd  irith  *he  handle  la  p 
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Uie  Bgine  arc  xx.-  is  exhibited  horiioaUII}',  being  then  ia  contact  with  the 
cashioQS.  Oo  tbe  otberside  of  the  plate  is  the  large  copper  ball  □,  stsndinu 
on  an  insnlUuig  pillar  lowhii^b  the  arc  xx'^.  13.  and  t\-  fy.  14.  ia  fliteJ, 
being  placed  horiiOnCally  irifig.  13,,  and  vertitaily  inj%r.  14- 

When  tbe  two  arcs  yi'  and  x  z' are  placed  aa  jnjir;.  I}.,  iv  being  vertical, 
and  z  X'  hcrizaalal,  tbe  two  branchea  X  X'  are  in  contact  with  tbe  cushions, 
vbile  those  of  vy  approach  the  plat«  without  teaching  i[;  consequently,  If 
tj  tbe  aid  of  tbe  handle  the  plate  is  tomed,  tbe  cushiona,  which  are  nega- 
tivBly  eleotrilied,  charge  tbe  ball  a  with  the  negative  fluid,  while  tbe  pusilive 
electridly  of  tbcplate,  acting  b;  induction  npon  yt',  draws  from  tbe  ground 
the  negative  fluid,  which  it  neutralises. 

On  the  other  band,  if  the  branches  Y  T'  and  x  x-  be  disposed  as  in  Jig.  14., 
the  cushions  communicating  with  tbe  gronnd  by  xx'  lose  all  their  electricity, 
while  thojrfate  which  is  positively  elfotrllied,  acting  by  induction  upon  yt',  ■ 
and  the  ball  o,  drams  them  of  the  negative  fluid,  and  leaves  them  posi- 
tively electrified. 

43.  Kanuden's  plate  maoblne.  —  One  of  the  earliest  electric 
apparatus  of  this  furm  nhich  was  constructed  U  represented  in 


The  large  glass  plate  o,  is  mounted  betweei 
by  a  handle  x.  It  la  pressed  bet\^'een  two  pj 
tkiDof  itaboriionlal  diameter  it  passes  betv 
which  collect  the  electricity  from  it  by  poin 


rooden  supports  H  m,  and  turned 
s  of  rubbers,  c  v.  In  tbe  direc> 
ia  two  curved  brass  tubes  n  c, 
in  the  usual  way.    These  ate 
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connected  with  two  large  conductors  b  b',  supported  on  insulating  pillars 
p  p,  and  connected  at  the  remote  end  by  a  cylindrical  tube,  from  the  middle 
of  which  another  tube  b  proceeds  at  right  angles,  terminated  in  a  knob. 

Afler  what  has  been  explained  of  the  other  machines  the  theory 
of  this  will  be  readily  understood. 

44.  Armstrongs  bydro-electrtcal  macbin^. — Anew  species 
of  electric  machine  has  resulted  from  the  accidental  observation 
of  an  electric  shock,  produced  by  the  contact  of  a  jet  of  high 
pressure  steam  issuing  from  a  boiler  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in 
1840.  Mr.  Armstrong  of  that  place  took  up  the  inquiry,  and 
succeeded  in  contriving  a  machine  for  the  production  and  accu- 
mulation of  electricity,  by  the  agency  of  steam.  Professor  Faraday 
investigated  the  theory  of  the  apparatus,  and  showed  that  the 
origin  of  the  electrical  development  was  the  friction  of  minute 
aqueous  particles,  produced  by  the  partial  condensation  of  the 
steam  against  the  surface  of  the  jet,  from  which  the  steam  issued. 

The  hydro-electrical  machine  has  since  been  constructed  in 
various  forms  and  dimensions. 


Fig.  16. 

Let  a  cylindrical  boiler  a^Jig,  16.,  whose  length  is  about  twice  itsdiametei 
be  mounted  on  glass  legs  v,  so  as  to  be  in  a  state  of  insulation. 
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y  is  ibe  fhrnace  door,  the  fomace  being  a  tube  within  the  boiler. 

s  is  the  safety-valve. 

h  is  the  water-gauge,  a  glass  tube  indicating  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 

boiler, 
r  a  regulating  valve,  by  which  the  escape  of  steam  from  the  boiler  may  be 

controlled. 
t  a  tube  into  which  the  steam  rushes  as  it  escapes  from  r. 
e  three  or  more  jet  pipes,  through  which  the  steam  passes  from  t,  and  from 

the  extremities  of  which  it  issues  in  a  series  of  parallel  jets. 
d  a  condensing  box,  the  lower  half  of  which  contains  water  at  the  common 

temperature. 
g  the  chimney. 

g'  an  escape  pipe  for  the  vapour  generated  in  the  condensing  box  d. 
b  the  conductor  which  takes  from  the  steam  the  electricity  which  issues 

with  it  from  the  jet  pipes  e. 
k  the  knob  of  the  conductor  from  which  the  electricity  may  be  received 

and  collected  for  the  purpose  of  experiment. 
The  jet  pipes  e  traverse  the  middle  of  the  condensing  box  d,  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  contained  in  it.  Meshes  of  cotton  thread  surround  these 
tubes  within  the  box,  the  ends  of  which  are  immersed  in  the  water.  The 
water  is  drawn  up  by  the  capillary  action  of  these  threads,  so  as  to  surround 
the  tubes  with  a  moist  coating,  which,  by  its  low  temperature,  produces 
a  slight  condensation  of  the  steam  as  it  passes  through  that  part  of 
the  tube. 

The  fine  aqueous  particles  thus  produced  within  the  tube  are  carried  for* 
ward  with  the  steam,  and,  on  issuing  ^rough  the  jet  pipe*  rub  against  its 
8ides«  This  friction  decomposes  the  natural  electricity,  the  negative  fluid 
remaining  on  the  jet,  and  the  positive  being  carried  out  with  the  particles  of 
water,  and  imparted  by  them  to  the  conductor  b. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  in  this  arrangement  the  interior  surface  of  the  jet 

plays  the  part  of  the  rubber  of  the  ordinary  machine,  and  the  particles  of 

water  that  of  the  glass  cylinder  or  plate,  the  steam  being  the  moving  power 

which  maintains  the  friction. 

In  order  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  friction,  the  conduit  provided  for 

the  escape  of  the  steam  is  not  straight  but  an- 
gular. A  section  of  the  jet  pipe  near  its  extremity 
is  represented  in  fig,  17.  The  steam  issuing  from 
the  box  d  encounters  a  plate  of  metal  m  which  in- 
tercepts its  direct  passage  to  the  mouth  of  the  jet. 
It  is  compelled  to  turn  downwards,  pass  under  the 
edge  of  this  plate,  and,  rising  behind  it,  turn  again 
Fig.  17.  ^^^  ^^®  escape  pipe,  which  is  a  tube  formed  of 

partridge  wood  enclosed  within  the  metal  pipe  n." 
It  is  found  that  an  apparatus  thus  constructed,  the  length  of  the  boiler 
being  32  inches  and  its  diameter  16  inches,  will  develop  as  much  electricity 
in  a  given  time  as  three  common  plate  machines,  whose  plates  have  a 
diameter  of  40  inches,  and  are  worked  at  the  rate  of  60  revolutions  per 
minute. 

A  machine  on  this  principle,  and  on  a  great  scale  of  magnitude,  was  erected 
by  the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  of  London,  the  boiler  of 'which  was  78 
inches  long,  and  42  inches  diameter.  The  maximum  pressure  of  the  steam 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  was  sometimss  90  lbs.  per  sq.  inch. 
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45-  To  fac  Be  the  perfo  mance  of  expet  menta  various  acces- 
eories  a  e  usua  v  prov  ded  w  th  these  mach  nea 

46.  ZnanlattOK  stooU.  —  Insulating  stools,  constructed  of 
strong,  hard  wood,  well  baked  and  dried,  and  supported  on  1^3 
of  glass  coated  with  resinous  varnish,  are  useful  wjien  it  is  re 
quired  to  keep  for  any  time  any  conducting  body  chained  with 
electricity.  The  body  is  placed  on  one  of  these  stools  while  it  is 
being  electrified. 

Thus,  two  persons  standing  on  two  aucb  stools,  may  be  charged, 
one  with  positive,  and  the  olher  with  negative,  electricity.  If, 
when  80  charged,  they  touch  each  other,  the  contrary  elec- 
tricities will  combine,  and  they  will  sustain  a  nervous  shock 
proportionate  to  ihe  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  they  were 

47.  SlMiIiu-clDB  rods.  —  Since  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
observe  the  ctTecta  of  points  and  upberea,  pieces  such  as  J^jt.  19, 
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20.  are  provided,  to  be  inserted  in  holes  in  the  conductors ;  also 
metallic  balls,  Jigs.  21,  22.,  attached  to  glass  bandies  for  cases  in 
which  it  is  desired  to  apply  a  conductor  to  an  electrified  body 
without  allowing   the    electricity  to    pass    to    the    hand  of  thj 


rP 


h 


o 


u 

Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 


Fig.  zi. 


Fig.  Z2. 


operator.  With  these  rods  the  electricity  may  be  taken  from 
a  conductor  gradually  by  small  portions,  the  ball  taking  by  each 
contact  only  such  a  fraction  of  the  whole  charge  as  corresponds 
to  the  ratio  of  the  surface  of  the  ball  to  the  surface  of  the  con- 
ductor. 

48.  Jointed  dtocbar^ers. — To  establish  a  temporary  connec- 
tion between  two  conductors,  or  between  a  conductor  and  the 
ground,  the  jointed  dischargers,  Jigs.  23,  24.,  are  useful.     The 


Fig.  xj. 


Fig.  Z4. 

distance  between  the  balls  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  the  joint  or  hinge  by  which  the  rods  are  united. 

49.  ITniversal  dlscbargrer. — The  universal  discharger,  an  in- 
strument of  considerable  convenience  and  utility  in  experimental 
researches,  is  represented  in^^.  25.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  table 
to  which  two  glass  pillars  a  and  a^  are  attached.  At  the  summit 
of  these  pillars  are  fixed  two  brass  joints  capable  of  revolving  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  To  these  joints  are  attached  brass  rods  c  c^ 
terminated  by  balls  pi>',  and  having  glass  handles  i&£\    T\i<^%^ 
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rods  play  on  joints  at  b  b',  by  which  they  can  be  moved  in  vertical 
planes. 


Fig.  25. 

The  balls  dd'  are  applied  to  a  wooden  table  sustained  on  a 
pillar  capable  of  having  its  height  adjusted  by  a  screw  t.  On  the 
table  is  inlaid  a  long  narrow  strip  of  ivory,  extending  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  balls  d  d'.  These  balls  d  d'  can  be  unscrewed,  and 
one  or  both  may  be  replaced  by  forceps,  by  which  may  be  held 
any  substance  through  which  it  is  desired  to  transmit  the  elec- 
tric charge.  One  of  the  brass  rods  c  is  connected  by  a  chain  or 
wire  with  the  source  of  electricity,  and  the  other  with  the 
ground. 

The  electricity  is  transmitted  by  bringing  the  balls  dd'  with 
the  substance  to  be  operated  on  between  them,  within  such  a  dis- 
tance of  each  other  as  will  cause  the  charge  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  through  the  introduced  substance. 


CHAP.  V. 


GOirOENSEB   AND   ELECTROPHORUS. 

50.  Ip  a  conductor  a,  communicating  with  the  ground,  be  placed 
near  another  conductor  b,  insulated  and  charged  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  electricity  e,  a  series  of  effects  will  ensue  by  the 
reciprocal  inductive  power  of  the  two  conductors,  the  result  of 
which  will  be  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  b  is 
charged,  will  be  augmented  in  a  certain  proportion,  depending  on 
the  distance  between  the  two  conductors  through  which  the  induc- 
tive force  acts.  The  less  this  distance  is  the  more  energetic  the 
induction  will  be,  and  the  greater  the  augmentation  of  the  charge 
of  the  conductor  b. 
To  explain  this,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  electricity  e,  acting  on  the 
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natural  electricity  of  a,  repels  a  certain  quantity  of  the  fluid  of  the  same 
name  to  the  earth,  retaining  on  the  side  of  a  next  to  b  the  fluid  of  the  con- 
trary name.  This  fluid  of  a  contrary  name  thus  developed  in  a  reacts  upon  the 
natural  electricity  of  B,  and  produces  a  decomposition  in  the  same  manner, 
augmenting  the  charge  b  by  the  fluid  of  the  same  name  decomposed,  and 
expelling  the  other  fluid  to  the  more  remote  side  of  b.  This  increased  fluid 
in  B  again  acts  upon  the  natural  electricity  of  A,  producing  a  further  decom- 
position ;  and  this  series  of  reciprocal  inductive  actions  producing  a  succes- 
sion of  decompositions  in  the  two  conductors,  and  accumulating  a  tide  of 
contrary  electricities  on  the  sides  of  the  conductors  which  are  presented 
towards  each  other,  goes  on  through  an  indefinite  series  of  reciprocsd  actions, 
which,  nevertheless,  are  accomplished  in  an  inappreciable  interval  of  time ; 
so  that,  although  the  phenomenon  in  a  strict  sense  is  physically  progressive, 
it  is  practiccUly  instantaneous. 

To  obtain  an  arithmetical  measure  of  the  amount  of  the  augmentation  of 
the  electrical  charge  produced  in  this  way,  let  us  suppose  that  a  quantity  of 
electricity  on  b,  which  we  shall  take  as  the  unit,  is  capable  of  decomposing 
on  A  a  quantity  which  we  shall  express  by  m,  and  which  is  necessarily  less 
than  the  unit,  because  nothing  short  of  actual  contact  would  enable  the 
electricity  of  b  to  decompose  an  equal  quantity  of  the  electricity  of  a. 

If,  then,  the  unit  of  positive  electricity  act  from  b  upon  a,  it  will  decompose 

the  natural  electricity,  expelling  a  quantity  of  the  positive  fluid  expressed  by 

m,  and-  retaining  on  the  side  next  to  b  an  equal  quantity  of  the  negative 

fluid.    Kow  this  negative  fluid  m,  acting  on  the  natural  electricity  of  b  at  the 

same  distance,  will  produce  a  proportionate  decomposition,  and  will  develop 

on  the  side  of  b  next  to  a  an  additional  quantity  of  the  positive  fluid,  just  so 

much  less  than  m  as  m  is  less  than  1.  This  quantity  wiU  therefore  be  mxm, 
or  in*. 

This  quantity  nfi  of  positive  fluid,  again  acting  by  induction  on  a,  will 
develop,  as  before,  a  quantity  of  negative  fluid  expressed  by  m^jcm,  or  m^. 
And  in  the  same  manner  this  will  develop  on  b  an  additional  quantity  of 
positive  fluid  expressed  by  m'xm,  or  m^.  These  inductive  reactions  being 
indefinitely  repeated,  let  the  total  quantity  of  positive  electricity  developed 
on  b  be  expressed  by  p,  and  the  total  quantity  of  negative  electricity  deve- 
loped on  A  by  N,  we  shall  have 

Psl-f-m3-fm^+m^+ &c.ac?tn^ 

NaBm4.m'-)-m^+m7-|. &c.  nd  inf. 

Each  of  these  is  a  geometrical  series ;  and,  since  tn  is  less  than  1,  they  are 
decreasing  series.  Now  it  is  proved  in  arithmetic,  that  although  the  number 
of  terms  in  such  series  be  unlimited,  their  sum  is  finite,  and  that  the  sum  of 

the  unlimited  number  of  terms  composing  the  first  series  is  ,_   3,  and  that 

of  the  second  , a*    We  shall  therefore  have 

1  _     ^ 

In  this  case  we  have  supposed  the  original  charge  of  the  conductor  b  to  be 
the  unit.    If  it  consist  of  the  number  of  units  expressed  by  s,  we  shall  have 

E  mxE 
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l-mV^^l-m^ 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  original  charge  e  of  the  conductor  b  has  been 
augmented  in  the  ratio  of  1 — m^  to  1  by  the  proximity  of  the  conductor  a. 

The  less  is  the  distance  between  the  conductors  A  and  b,  the  more  nearly 
will  m  be  equal  to  1,  and  therefore  the  greater  will  be  the  ratio  of  1  to  1— to'» 
and  consequently  the  greater  will  be  the  augmentation  of  the  electrical  charge 
of  B  produced  by  the  presence  of  A. 

For  example,  suppose  that  A  be  brought  so  near  b,  that  the  positive  fluid 
on  B  will  develop  nine  tenths  of  its  own  quantity  of  negative  fluid  on  a.  In 
that  case  m=y^- =09.  Hence  it  appears,  that  i-rm^=l—oZi=sO'i^i  and, 
consequently,  the  charge  of  b  ^jrill  be  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  0*19  to  1,  or 
of  19  to  100. 

51.  Tlie  condenser. — In  such  cases  the  electricity  is  said  to  be 
condensed  on  the  conductor  b  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  con- 
ductor a,  and  apparatus  constructed  for  producing  this  effect  are 
called  condensers. 

52.  Blssimolated  or  latent  electricity. —  The  electricity 
developed  in  such  cases  on  the  conductor  a  is  subject  to  the 
anomalous  condition  of  bein^  incapable  of  passing  away,  though  a 
conductor  be  applied  to  it.  In  fact,  the  conductor  a  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  earth  by 
conducting  matter,  such  as  a  chain,  metallic  column,  or  wire.  Yet 
the  charge  of  electricity  n  does  not  pass  to  the  earth,  as  it  would 
immediately  do  if  the  conductor  b  were  removed. 

In  like  manner,  all  that  portion  of  the  positive  fluid  p  which  is 
developed  on  b  by  the  inductive  action  of  a,  is  held  there  by  the 
influence  of  a,  and  cannot  escape  even  if  a  conductor  be  applied 
in  contact  with  it. 

Electricity  thus  developed  upon  conductors  and  retained  there 
by  the  inductive  action  of  other  conductors,  is  said  to  be  latent  or 
dissimulated.  It  can  always  be  set  free  by  the  removal  of  the  con- 
ductors by  whose  induction  it  is  dissimulated. 

53.  Free  electricity  is  that  which  is  developed  independently 
of  induction,  or  which,  being  first  developed  by  induction,  is  after- 
wards liberated  from  the  inductive  action. 

In  the  process  above  described,  that  part  of  the  change  p  of  the 
conductor  b  which  is  expressed  by  e,  and  which  was  imparted  to 
B  before  the  approach  of  the  conductor  a,  is  free^  and  continues  to 
be  free  after  the  approach  of  a.  If  a  conductor  connected  with 
the  ekrth  be  brought  into  contact  with  b,  this  electricity  e  will 
escape  by  it ;  but  all  the  remaining  charge  of  b  will  remain,  so  long 
as  the  conductor  a  is  maintained  in  its  position. 

If,  however,  e  be  discharged  from  b,  the  charge  which  remains 
will  not  be  capable  of  retaining  in  the  dissimulated  state  so  great 
a  quantity  of  negative  fluid  on  a  as  before.  A  part  will  be  ac- 
cordingly set  free,  and  if  a  be  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
ground  it  will  escape.  If  a  be  insulated,  it  will  be  charged  with 
it  still,  but  in  a  free  state. 
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If  this  free  electricity  be  discharged  from  a,  the  remaining 
charge  will  not  be  capable  of  retaining  in  the  latent  state  so  large 
a  quantity  of  positive  fluid  on  b  as  previously,  and  a  part  of  what 
was  dissimulated  will  accordingly  be  set  free,  and  may  be  discharged. 

In  this  manner,  by  alternate  discharges  from  the  one  and  the 
other  conductor,  the  dissimulated  charges  may  be  gradually  libe- 
rated and  dismissed,  without  removing  the  conductors  from  one 
another  or  suspending  their  inductive  action. 

54.  Condensers  are  constructed  in  various  forms,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  electric  charges  they  are  intended  to  receive. 
Those  which  are  designed  for  strong  charges  require  to  have  the 
two  conductors  separated  by  a  nonconducting  medium  of  some 
considerable  thickness,  since,  otherwise,  the  attraction  of  the  oppo- 
site fluids  diffused  on  a  and  b  would  take  effect ;  and  they  would 
rush  to  each  other  across  the  separating  space,  breaking  their  way 
through  the  insulating  medium  which  divides  them.  In  this  case 
the  distance  between  a  and  b  being  considerable,  the  condensing 
power  will  not  be  great,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  be  so,  since  the 
charges  of  electricity  are  by  the  supposition  not  small  or  feeble. 

In  case  of  feeble  charges,  the  space  separating  the  conductors 
may  be  proportionally  small,  and,  consequently,  the  condensing 
power  will  be  greater. 

Condensers  are  usually  constructed  with  two  equal  circular 
plates,  either  of  solid  metal  or  having  a  metallic  coating. 

55.  Collectingr  and  condensing  plates.  —  The  plate  corre- 
sponding to  the  conductor  a  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  is  called 
the  condensing  plate,  and  that  which  corresponds  to  b  the  collecting 
plate.  The  collecting  plate  is  put  in  communication  with  the  body 
whose  electrical  state  it  is  required  to  examine  by  the  agency  of 
the  condenser,  and  the  condensing  plate  is  put  in  communicatioa 
with  the  ground. 

56.  Cutbbertson's  condenser  is  represented  in^.  26. 

The  collecting  plate  b  is  supported  on  a  glass  pillar, 

and  communicates  by  a  chain  attached  to  the  hook  d 

/?    with  the  source  of  electricity  under  examination.  The 

//''     condensing  plate  a  is  supported  on  a  brass  pillar, 

'      /!>~v      movable  on  a  hinge,  and  communicating  with  the 

///r       ground.    By  means  of  the  binge  the  disc  a  may  be 

////  moved  to  or  from  b.    The  space  between  the  plates  in 

this  case  may  be  merely  air,  or,  if  strong  charges  are 

used,  a  plate  of  glass  may  be  interposed. 

When  used  for  feeble  charges,  it  is  usual  to  cover 

r  ''"»  the  condensing  plate  with  a  thin  coating  of  varnished 

Hg.  26  silk,  or  simply  with  a  coating  of  resinons  varnish.  An 

instrument  thus  arranged  is  represented  in  fig.  27., 

where  h  b\  the  condensing  plate,  is  a  disc  of  wood  coated  with  varnished 

«lk  /  P.    The  collecting  plate  c  c  has  a  glass  handle  m,  by  wMch  \t  mv^  \a 
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raiaed,  and  a  rod  of  metal  a  d  by  which  it  may 
be  put  in  communication  with  the  source  of 
electricity  under  examination. 

The  condensing  plate  in  this  case  has  gene* 
rally  sufficient  conducting  power  when  formed 
of  wood,  but  may  be  also  made  of  metal,  and, 
instead  of  varnished  silk,  it  may  be  coated  with 
gum-lac,  resin,  or  any  other  insulator. 

When  the  plate  c(^  has  received  its  accu- 
mulated charge,  its  connection  with  the  source 
of  electricity  is  broken  by  removing  the  rod  ad;  and  the  plate  ccf  being 
raised  from  the  condensing  plate,  the  entire  charge  upon  it  becomes  free,  and 
may  be  submitted  to  an  electroscopic  test. 

57.  Tlie  electropboms  is  an  expedient  by  which  a  small 
charge  of  free  electricity  may  be  made  to  produce  a  charge  of  in- 
definite amount,  which  may  be  imparted  to  any  insulated  conductor. 
This  instrument  consists  of  a  circular  cake,  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  shell-lac,  resin,  and  Venice  turpentine,  cast  in  a  tin  mould  a 
(Jig.  29.).  Upon  this  is  laid  a  circular  metallic  disc  b,  rather  less 
in  diameter  than  a,  having  a  glass  handle. 

Before  applying  the  disc  b,  the  resinous  surface  is  electrified 
negatively  by  striking  it  several  times  with  the,  fur  of  a  cat.  The 
disc  B  being  then  applied  to  the  cake  A,  and  the  finger  being  at 
the  same  time  pressed  upon  the  disc  b  (^.  a&),  to  establish  a 
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communication  with  the  ground  through  the  body  of  the  operator, 
a  decomposition  takes  place  by  the  iaductive  action  of  the  negative 
fluid  on  the  resin.  The  negative  fliiid  escapes  from  the  disc  b 
to  the  ground,  and  a  positive  charge  remains  in  it.  But  the  resin 
being  a  nonconductor,  the  positive  electricity  of  the  disc  cannot 
penetrate  it,  so  as  to  neutralise  any  of  its  negative  electricity 
except  what  resides  quite  at  the  surface.  Below  this,  therefore, 
the  resin  remains  permanently  charged  with  negative  electricity. 
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When  the  disc  b  is  thus  charged  with  positive  electricity  kept 
latent  on  it  by  the  influence  of  the  negative  fluid  on  a,  the  finger 


Fig.  Z9 — Elbctropborus 

being  previously  removed  from  the  disc  b,  let  it  be  raised  from  the 
resin  and  the  electricity  upon  it,  before  dissimulated,  will  become 
free,  and  may  be  imparted  to  any  insulated  conductor  adapted  to 
receive  it. 

The  charge  of  negative  electricity  remaining  undiminished  on 
the  resin  a,  the  operation  may  be  indefinitely  repeated ;  so  that  an 
insulated  conductor  may  be  strongly  charged  by  giving  to  it  the 
electric  fluid  little  by  little  thus  evolved  on  the  disc  b  by  the 
inductive  action  of  a. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  name  of  fche  apparatus. 


CHAP.  VI. 
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58.  Slectrosoopes  in  general  consist  of  two  light  conducting 
bodies  freely  suspended,  which  hang  vertically  and  in  contact,  in 
their  natural  state.  When  electricity  is  imparted  to  them  they 
repel  each  other,  the  angle  of  their  divergence  being  greater  or 
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less  acoording  to  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  diffused  on  them. 
These  electroscopic  substances  may  be  charged  with  electricity 
either  by  direct  communication  with  the  electrified  body,  in  which 
case  their  electricity  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  body ;  or  they 
may  be  acted  upon  inductively  by  the  body  under  examination,  in 
which  case  their  electricity  may  be  either  similar  or  different  from 
that  of  the  body,  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  body  is 
presented  to  them.  In  some  cases  the  electroscope  consists  of  a 
single  light  conductor,  to  which  electricity  of  a  known  species  is 
first  imparted,  and  which  will  be  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  body 
under  examination  when  presented  to  it,  according  as  the  elec- 
tricities are  like  or  unlike. 

These  instruments  vary  infinitely  in  form,  arrangement,  mode  of 
application,  and  sensitiveness,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  placed,  and  the  intensities  of  the  electricities  of 
which  they  are  expected  to  detect  the  presence,  measure  the  in- 
tensity, or  indicate  the  quality.  In  electroscopes,  as  in  all  other 
instruments  of  physical  inquiry,  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 
is  only  the  most  advantageous,  in  those  cases  in  which  much  deli- 
cacy and  precision  are  required.  A  razor  would  be  an  ineffectual 
instrument  for  felling  timber. 

59.  Pltb  ball  electroscope. —  One  of  the  most  simple  and 
generally  useful  electroscopic  instruments  is  the  pendulous  pith 
ball  already  mentioned  (i.),  the  action  of  which  may  now  he 
more  fully  explained.  When  an  electrified  body  is  presented  to 
such  a  ball  suspended  by  a  silken  thread,  it  acts  by  induction  upon 
it,  decomposing  its  natural  fluid,  attracting  the  constituent  of  the 
contrary  name  to  the  side  of  the  ball  nearest  to  it,  and  repelling 
the  fluid  of  the  same*  name  to  the  side  most  remote  from  it.  The 
body  will  thus  act  at  once  by  attraction  and  repulsion  upon  the 
two  fluids ;  but  since  that  of  a  contrary  name  which  it  attracts  is 
nearer  to  it  than  that  of  the  same  name  which  it  repels,  and  equal 
in  quantity,  the  attraction  will  prevail  over  the  repulsion,  and  the 
ball  will  move  towards  the  electrified  body.  When  it  touches  it, 
the  fluid  of  a  contrary  name,  which  is  diffused  rouna  the  point  of 
contact,  combining  with  the  fluid  diffused  upon  the  body,  will  be 
neutralised,  and  the  ball  will  remain  charged  with  the  fluid  of  the 
same  name  as  that  with  which  the  body  is  electrified,  and  will  con- 
sequently be  repelled  by  it.  Hence  it  will  be  understood  why, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  pith  ball  in  its  neutral  state  is  first  at- 
tracted to  an  electrified  body,  and  after  contact  with  it  repelled 
by  it. 

60.  Tbe  needle  eleetroscope.  —  The  electric  needle  is  an 
electroscopic  apparatus,  somewhat  less  simple,  but  more  sensitive 
than  the  pendulum.    It  conBists  of  a  rod  of  copper  terminated  by 
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two  metallic  balls  b  and  b',  Jig.  30.,  which 

^  ^.      are  formed  hollow  in  order  to  render  them 

more  light  and  sensitive.    At  the  middle 
point  of  the  rod  which  connects  them  is  a 
conical  cup,  formed  of  steel  or  agate,  sus- 
pended upon  a  fine  point,  so  that  the  needle 
is  exactly  balanced,  and  capable  of  turning 
freely  round  the  point  of  support  in  a  hori- 
zontal plape,  like  a  magnetic  needle.    A 
very  feeble  electrical  action  exerted  upon  either  of  the  balls  b  or  b' 
will  be  sufficient  to  put  the  needle  in  motion. 
61.  Coulomb's  eleotrosoope.  —  The  electroscope  of  Coulomb, 

better  known  as  the  balance  of 
torsion,  is  an  apparatus  still  more 
sensitive  and  delicate,  for  indicat- 
ing the  existence  and  intensity  of 
electrical  force.  A  needle  gg^,  fig. 
31.,  formed  of  gum-lac,  is  sus- 
pended by  a  fibre  of  raw  silk.    At 
one  extremity  it  carries  a  small 
disc  6,  coated  with  metallic  foil, 
and  is  so  balanced  at  the  point  of 
suspension,  that  the  needle  resting 
horizontally  is    firee   to    turn    in 
either  direction  round  the  point  of 
suspension.    When  it  turns  it  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  torsion  or  twist 
of  the  fibre  which  suspends  it,  the 
reaction    of  which  measures  the 
.  force  which  turns  the  needle.   Up- 
on the  glass  cage  v  v\  which  is  cy- 
lindrical, is  a  graduated  circle  dd\ 
which   measures  the  angle  through  which  the 
needle  is  deflected.    In  the  cover  of  the  cage 
an  aperture  is  made,  through  which  may  be  in- 
troduced the  electrified  body  whose  force  it  is 
desired  to  indicate  and  measure  by  the  apparatus. 
62.  Quadrant  electrometer.  —  This  instru- 
ment, which  is  generally  used  as  an  indicator  on 
the  conductors  of  electrical  machines,  consists  of 
a  pillar  a  b,^^.  32.,  of  any  conducting  substance, 
terminated  at  the  lower  extremity  by  a  ball  b.  A 
rod,  also  a  conductor,  of  about  half  the  length,  ter- 
F*g-  J»-  minated  by  a  small  pith  ball  d,  plays  on  a  centre 

c  in  a  vertical  plane,  having  behind  it  an  \\ot^ 

D 
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semicircle  graduated.  When  the  ball  b  is  charged  with  electri<dt}r, 
it  repels  the  pith  ball  d,  and  the  angle  of  repulsion  measured  on 
the  graduated  arc  supplies  a  rough  estimate  of  the  intensity  of  the 
electricity. 

63.  Gold  leaf  electroscope. — A  glass  cylinder  abci>,  Jig. 
33.,  is  fixed  on  a  brass  stand  £,   and  closed  at  the  top  by  a 


Fig.  54. 

circular  plate  a  b.  The  brass  top  g  is  connected  by  a  metallic  rod 
with  two  slips  of  gold  leaf/,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
half  an  inch  in  breadth.  In  their  natural  state  they  hang  in  con- 
tact, but  when  electricity  is  imparted  to  the  plate  g,  the  leaves 
becoming  charged  with  it  indicate  its  presence,  and  in  some  degree 
its  intensity,  by  their  divergence.  On  the  sides  of  the  glass 
cylinder  opposite  the  gold  leaves  are  attached  strips  of  tinfoil, 
communicating  with  the  ground.  When  the  leaves  diverge  so 
much  as  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  they  give  up  their  elec- 
tricity to  the  tinfoil,  and  are  discharged.  This  instrument  may 
also  be  affected  inductively.  If  an  electrified  body  b  (Jig*  34.), 
be  brought  near  to  the  knob  a,  its  natural  electricity  will  be  de- 
composed ;  the  fiuid  of  the  same  name  as  that  with  which  the  body 
is  charged  will  be  repelled,  will  accumulate  in  the  gold  leaves  ee\ 
and  will  cause  them  to  diverge. 

64.  [Conden8iiig>  electroscope. — This  instrument  consists  of 
a  gold-leaf  electroscope  connected  with  a  condenser  (51.  and 
54  -  56.).    As  usually  made,  the  condenser  is  screwed  on  the  top  of 
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the  dectroscope,  tbe  condennag  plate  being  in  connexion  with 
the  gold  leaves,  and  the  coUectiDg  ^ate  being  laid  upon  it.  This 
form  of  tbe  kiatrument  is  repreiented  inj^i.  3J.  and  36.,  which 
also  show  the  manner  of  tuing  it.  Tbe  collecting  plate  f,j^.  jj., 
being  laid  on  the  condenung  plate,  but  prevented  Tiom  touching 
it  by  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  or  mica,  r,  or  bj  a  coating  of  varnish, 
tbe  haij,  h,  whose  electricity  ii  to  be  tested,  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  upper  plate,  and  at  the  lame  time  the  lower  plate  is  un- 
insulated bj  touching  it  with  the  finger.  Some  of  the  electricity 
of  H  is  thus  communicated  to  the  plate  f,  and  there,  acting  in- 
ductively on  the  loner  plate,  leptels  thence  into  the  ground  a 
portion  of  electricity  of  the  same  kind  as  itself,  and  attracts 
thither  an  equal  (quantity  of  the  opposite  electtidty.    The  loner 


plate,  being  thus  charged  with  tbe  contrary  electricity  to  that  on 
H  and  p,  reacts  inductively  on  p,  as  explained  in  (jo)  enabling 
it  to  recdve  a  larger  charge  from  m  than  it  otherwise  would  do 
This  additional  charge,  in  its  turn,  causes  a  further  accumulation 
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of  the  opposite  electricitj  on  the  lower  pUte,  and  thus  the  two 
plates  act  and  react  untU  equilibriam  is  established.  The  finger 
IB  now  removed  from  the  lower  plate,  and  then  the  source  of 
electricitj  to  be  tested  ia  removed  from  the  plate  p.  On  aJWr- 
wards  raising  the  collecting  plate  bj  its  inaulating  handle,  as 
shown  in  ^fig.  36.,  the  electricitj  accumuUted  in  the  lower  plate, 
and  hitherto  held  disgoised  bj  the  opposite  electricitj  of  the  other 
plate,  becomes  free  and  distributes  itself  over  the  gold  leaves, 
causing  them  to  diverge. 

Or,  the  bodj  to  be  tested  maj  be  put  in  electrical  communica- 
tion  with  the  lower  ptate,  which  then  becomes  the  collector,  while 
the  upper  plate,  which  then  becomes  the  condensing  plate,  is 
toached  with  the  finger.  In  this  case  tbe  electricitj  with  which 
the  leaves  diverge  is  similar  to  that  of  the  bodj  u :  in  the  first 
waj  of  using  the  instrumeDt  it  is  of  the  opposite  kind.] 


6;.  The  inductive  principle  which  has  supplied  the  meuis,  in  tbe 
case  of  the  condenser,  of  detecting  and  exaznining  quantities  of 
electridtj  so  minute  and  so  feeble  as  U>  escape  all  common  testa, 
has  placed,  in  the  Lejden  jar,  an  inBtniment  at  the  dispoaalof  the 
electrician,  bj  which  artificial  electricitj  maj  be  accumulated  in 
quantities  so  unlimited,  as  to  enable  him  to  copj  in  some  of  its 
most  conepicuous  effects  the  lightniog  of  the  clouds. 

To  understand  the  principle  of  tbe  Lejden  jar,  which  at  one 
time  excited  the  astonishment 
of  all  Europe,  it  is  only  neces- 
sarj  to  investigate  the  effect 
of  a  condenser  of  considerable 
magnitude  placed  in  connec- 
tion, not  with  feeble,  but  witb 
energetic  sources  of  electricity, 
such  as  the  prime  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine.  In 
such  case  it  would  be  evi- 
dent! j  necesiarj,  that  the  col- 
lecting  and  condensing  plates 
should  be  separated  bj  a  non- 
conducting medium,  of  suffi- 
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cient  resistance  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  powerful  charges,  with 
which  they  would  be  invested. 

LetP,^.  38^  represent  the  collecting  plate,  of  such  a  con- 
denser, connected  by  a  chfdn  f  with  the  conductor  of  an  electric 
machine ;  and  let  p'  be  the  condensing  plate  connected  by  a  chain 
f  with  the  ground.  Let  A  be  a  plate  of  glass  interposed  between 
p  and  p'. 

Let  e  express  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  a  superficial  unit  of 
the  conductor  is  charged.  It  follows  that  t  will  also  express ^the/ree  elec- 
tricity ou  every  superficial  unit  of  the  collecting  plate  p ;  and  if  the  total 
charge  on  each  superficial  unit  of  p,  free  and  dissimulated,  be  expressed  by 
a,  we  shall,  according  to  what  has  been  already  explained,  have 
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The  charge  on  the  superficial  unit  of  the  condensing  plate  p'  being  ex* 

pressed  by  a',  we  shall  have 

TOXe 

a^m^a—-, s» 

1 — m* 

-which  will  be  wholly  dissimulated. 

If  s  express  the  common  magnitude  of  the  two  plates  p'  and  p,  and  e 
express  the  entire  quantity  of  electricity  accumulated  on  p,  and  b'  that 
accumulated  on  p',  we  shall  have 

sxe 

B«8Xa: 


E'=8Xa'= 


l-m2 


l-m2 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  the 
plates  p  and  p'  will  be  charged,  will  be  augmented,  firstly,  with  the  magni- 
tude (s)  of  the  plates ;  secondly,  with  the  intensity  (c)  of  the  electricity 
produced  by  the  machine  upon  the  conductor;  and  thirdly,  with  the  thin- 
ness of  the  glass  plate  a  which  separates  the  plates  p'  and  p.  The  thinner 
this  plate  is,  the  more  nearly  equal  to  1  will  be  the  number  m,  and  conse- 
quently the  less  will  be  l~m*,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  e. 

When  the  machine  has  been  worked  until  e  ceases  to  increase,  the  charge 
of  the  plates  will  have  attained  its  maximum.  Let  the  chains  /  and  /' 
be  then  removed,  so  that  the  plates  p  and  p'  shall  be  insulated,  being 
charged  with  the  quantities  of  electricity  of  contrary  names  expressed  by 
s  and  B^ 

If  a  metallic  wire,  or  any  other  conductor,  be  now  placed  so  as  to  con- 
nect the  plate  p  with  the  plate  p',  the  free  electricity  on  the  former  passing 
along  the  conductor  will  flow  to  the  plate  p'  where  it  will  combine  with  or 
neutralise  a  part  of  the  dissimulated  fluid.  This  last,  being  thus  diminished 
in  quantity,  will  retain  by  its  attraction  a  less  quantity  of  the  fluid  on  p'  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  which  will  be  liberated,  and  will  therefore  pass 
along  the  wire  to  the  plate  p',  where  it  will  neutralise  another  portion  of  the 
dissimulated  fluid ;  a<id  this  process  of  reciprocal  neutralisation,  liberation, 
and  conduction  will  go  on  until  the  entire  charge  b'  upon  the  plate  p'  has 
been  neutralised  by  a  corresponding  part  of  the  fluid  e  originally  diffused  on 
the  plate  p. 

i>3 
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AJthoaf^  th«M  tSacts  are  stricll^  prognfl^Te,  the?  am  piacticallj  ia- 
gtanCaneans.  The  cnmnt  of  free  electricity  fiowi  thnngh  the  wire,  neutTM- 
lisea  the  charge  e*,  uid  liberate)  all  the  disaimnlBted  part  of  E  in  an  InterrBl 
■0  short  as  to  be  qiiite  inappreciable.  la  vhatcver  point  of  view  the  power 
of  conduction  may  be  regarded,  a  sudden  and  violent  change  in  the  eleotricil 
condition  of  the  wire  muat  attend  the  pbenamenon.  If  the  wire  be  regarded 
merelj  as  a  channel  of  coniniBnicatiaii.  a  sort  of  pipe  or  conduit  throngh 
which  the  electric  fluid  passes  froni  p  to  p',  as  some  conaider  It,  so  large  an 
affloz  6f  electiiiutf  mky  be  expected  to  be  attended  with  some  violent 
effecta  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  fluida  are  reduced  to  thdr  na- 
tural state,  b;  decomposing  successive!}'  the  natural  electrldt?  of  the  parti 
of  the  wire,  and  taking  from  the  elementa  of  the  decomposed  fluid  the  elec- 
tricities necessary  to  aatis^  their  reapectirs  attracUons,  a  aUll  more  power- 
ful eS^t  may  be  anticipated  ttom  so  great  and  sadden  a  change. 

It  appears,  fi-ont  what  has  been  Btated,  ihat  all  the  negative 
electricity  collected  upon  the  plate  p'  is  dissimulated  bj  the  attrac* 
tton  of  the  positive  electrtcitj  collected  nponp;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cegalive  electricity  ou  p',  dis^malating  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  the  positive  fluid  on  p,  leavea  the 
excess  free  ;  and  this  escesa,  acting  upon  Ihe  electric  pendulum, 
repels  the  ball  from  p.     But  if  the  apparatus  be  ao  arrsngeil,  as 


shown  in  Jig.  59.,  that  the  tno  plates  may  be  withdrawn  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  intermediate  plate  a,  the  chief  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  fluids  upon  r  and  v'  may  be  rendered  free. 
For  this  purpose,  after  the  platea  have  been  charged  in  the  manner 
described  above,  let  the  wire  J',  connecting  p  with  the  electrical 
machine,  and  the  wire  /,  couaecting  p'  with  the  ground,  be  both 
detached  from  the  pillars,  so  as  to  leave  the  plates  p  and  p'  at  once 
inaiilated  and  charged.    This  being  done,  if  the  plat£a  be  removed 
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from  A,  as  shown  in  fig,  39.,  the  electric  pendulum  on  p^,  as  well 
as  that  on  p,  will  be  immediately  repelled,  showing  that  the  nega- 
tive fluid  on  p',  or  part  of  it,  is  rendered  free  by  the  removal 
of  the  plate  p. 

The  plates,  p  and  p',  being  charged  in  the  manner  described, 
and  the  wires  f  and  f  being  detached,  so  as  to  leave  them  thus 
charged  upon  the  insulating  pillars,  they  may  be  discharged  either 
by  slow  degrees  or  instantaneously. 

To  discharge  them  by  slow  degrees,  let  a  metallic  knob,  which  is 
in  connection  with  the  ground,  be  applied  to  p,  and  it  will  draw  oft 
from  it  all  the  positive  fluid  which  is  not  dissimulated  by  the 
negative  fluid  on  p'.  But  the  plate  p  being  at  some  distance,  how- 
ever small,  from  the  plate  f',  can  only  dissimulate  upon  p''  a  portion 
of  fluid  somewhat  less  than  its  own  quantity. 

It  will,  therefore,  follow,  that  after  the  knob  has  been  applied 
to  p,  the  quantity  of  negative  fluid  on  p'  will  exceed  the  quantity 
of  positive  fluid  on  p,  and,  consequently,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
negative  fluid  on  p'  will  be  free ;  and  this  will  be,  accordingly, 
rendered  manifest  by  the  repulsion  of  the  electrical  pendulum  on  p'. 
Meanwhile  all  the  positive  electricity  on  p  being  dissimulated,  the 
pendulum  on  p  will  not  be  repelled. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  relative  electrical  conditions  of 
the  two  plates  p  ana  p'  have  been  interchanged,  p'  being  now  that 
which  repels  the  pendulum  by  its  surplus  free  electricity,  while  p 
does  not  afiect  it. 

If  the  conducting  knob  connected  with  the  ground  be  now  ap- 
plied to  p',  it  will  draw  off*  the  free  electricity,  and  the  pendulum 
on  p'  will  be  no  longer  repelled.  It  will  at  the  same  time  liberate 
a  portion  of  the  electricity  on  p,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the 
repulsion  of  the  pendulum. 

The  same  process  may  then  be  repeated  upon  p,  and  so  on 
alternately  until  all  the  electricity  upon  the  two  plates  has  been 
drained  off",  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop. 

To  discharge  the  plates  instantaneously,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
connect  them  electrically  by  auy  conductor,  such  as  a  rod  or  wire 
of  metal  placed  in  contact  with  each.  The  effect  of  such  a  con- 
nection will  be,  to  produce  in  an  inappreciable  instant  of  time  all 
the  interchanges  which  have  been  just  described.  At  first  the  free 
electricity  of  p  will  rush  towards  p',  and  a  portion  of  the  dissimu- 
lated fluid  on  p',  being  thus  liberated,  will  rush  towards  p;  a  further 
portion  of  the  fltud  on  which  being  thereby  liberated,  will  rush 
towards  p' ;  and  so  on.  Although  these  effects,  regarded  theoreti- 
cally, must  be  considered  as  taking  place  successively,  they  will  be 
practically  instantaneous,  the  whole  interval  of  their  accomplish-* 
ment  being  inappreciable. 

P4 
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66.  Tbe  ftiimliiatiiifrpuieiTasoneoftheGnalaDdmoetumple 
forms  given  to  the  coadenser. 

Tbis  CDneittcd  of  a  g]aaa  piste,  jSp.  40.,  ecclosed  in  a  frame,  and  having 
■  square  leaf  of  tinfoil  attached  to  each  side  of  it,  the  leaf  on  one  aide 
being  connected  with  the  frame  bj  a  ribbon  of  &al.  To  charge  this,  the 
operator  places  the  side  on  which  the  foil  in  connected  with  the  frame  by 
the  ribbon  downivarde,  and  connectt  the  ribbon  vith  the  ground  b;  a  chain 
or  other  conductor.  He  then  connects  the  upper  leaf  of  foil  B  with  the  prime 
conductor  of  the  machine  by  meana  of  a  jointed  discharger  O,  as  shown  in 
the  flgure.  The  machine  being  worked,  the  appec  leaf  becomea  cbai^^ 
with  positive  electricity,  which,  acting  upon  the  tutural  electridtieeoftbe 
lower  leaf,  dacompoMs  them,  and  prodaces  Che  same  eSecta  aa  have  bean 
described  in  the  case  of  the  apparatus  Jig.  39. ;  and  the  two  leavM  of  tinfinl 
will  become  charged  with  opposite  electricities,  as  in  the  fbrmer  case,  and 
may  be  discharged  dther  gradually  or  inslantsneously,  in  the  manner  already 
described. 


The  class  of  phenomena  evolved  by  these  expedients  has  been 
attended  with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  efiecte  presented  in 
the  whole  domain  of  physical  reaearch.  If  two  such  conductors 
aa  the  plates  of  tinfoil  attached  to  the  fulminating  pane,  being 
strongly  charged  in  the  manner  just  described,  be  put  in  commu- 
nication by  the  human  body,  which  may  be  done  by  touching  one 
plate  with  the  fingcra  of  one  hand,  and  the  other  with  the  fingers 
of  the  other,  the  two  electric  fluids,  in  rushing  towards  each  other, 
pasa  through  the  body,  producing  the  phenomenon  now  rendered 
90  familiar,  called  the  electric  shock,  and  which,  though  so  little 
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regarded  at  present,  produced,  when  first  experienced,  the  most 
extraordinarj  impressions. 

Like  many  other  important  scientific  fiicts,  the  discovery  of  the 
electric  shock,  and  of  the  apparatus  by  which  it  is  most  commonly 
produced,  was  the  result  of  accident.  In  1746  the  celebrated 
Musschenbroeck,  having  fixed  a  metallic  rod  in  the  cork  of  a 
bottle  filled  with  water,  he  presented  it  to  the  electrical  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  electrifying  the  water,  holding  at  the  same  time 
the  bottle  in  his  hand  by  its  external  surface,  without  touching  the 
metallic  rod  by  which  the  electricity  was  conducted  to  the  water. 
By  this  accidental  circumstance  a  real  condenser  was  formed,  of 
which  the  experimenter  was  totally  unconscious,  and  the  principle 
of  which  was  then  wholly  unknown.  The  water  in  contact  with 
the  internal  surface  of  the  bottle,  and  receiving  the  electricity  by 
the  metallic  rod  from  the  machine,,  corresponded  to  the  plate  p 
(^fig*  38.),  and  the  metallic  rod  to  the  conducting  wire/".  The 
hand  of  the  operator  applied  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bottle 
corresponded  to  the  plate  p^  and  the  body  of  the  operator  commu- 
nicating with  the  ground  corresponded  to  the  wire  f.  In  the 
same  manner  exactly,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apparatus 
shown  in^.  39.,  the  inside  of  the  bottle  acquired  a  sti-ong  charge 
of  positive,  and  the  outside  an  almost  equally  strong  charge  of 
negative,  electricity.  The  operator,  then  ignorant  of  the  effects, 
withdrawing  the  bottle  from  the  machine,  and  desiring  to  remove 
from  the  mouth  of  it  the  wire  by  which  it  was  charged,  applied  his 
lefl  hand  to  the  latter  for  that  purpose,  still  holding  the  bottle  by  its 
exterior  surface  in  his  right  hand.  His  arms  and  body,  therefore, 
becoming  a  conductor  between  the  interior  and  exterior  surfaces 
of  the  bottle,  the  electriq  fluids,  in  reuniting,  passed  through  him, 
and  inflicted,  for  the  first  time,  the  nervous  commotion  now  known 
as  the  electric  shock.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  and 
consternation  of  the  operator  at  this  unexpected  sensation,  and  in 
describing  it  in  a  letter  addressed  immediately  afterwards  to 
Reaumur,  he  declared  that  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  he 
would  not  repeat  the  experiment. 

The  experiment,  however,  was  soon  repeated  in  different  partt 
of  Europe,  and  the  apparatus  by  which  it  was  produced  received  a 
more  convenient  form,  the  water  being  replaced  by  tinfoil  attached 
to  the  interior  of  the  jar,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Leyden 
jar,  or  Leyden  phial,  the  city  of  Leyden  being  the  place  where  its 
remarkable  effects  were  first  exhibited. 

67.  Tbe  Xieylen  Jar. — In  experimental  researches,  therefore, 
the  form  which  is  commonly  given  to  the  apparatus,  with  a  view 
to  develop  the  above  effects,  is  that  of  a  cylinder  or  jar,  ad 
{fig*  41 0)  having  a  wide  mouth  and  a  flat  bottom 
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The  shaded  put  tenninathig  ato  ii  ■  coaUog  of  tlirfbil 

placed  on  the  bottom  and  aides  of  the  Jar,  e,  sitnilsr  coating 

Tog  attached  to  the  catieapondiag  piita  of  ths  iDteriormir* 

ce.    To  improve  the  iiuuUting  powei  of  the  gliu,  it  ii 

1   coated  above  the  edge  of  the  tinfoil  irlth  a  Tarniah  of  goiu- 

j   lac,  which  aUo  renden  it  more  proof  agsinat  (he  depontiOD 

of  moisture.   A  metallic  rod,  terminated  in  a  balls,  deaceDiIa 

nto  the  jar,  and  is  fixed  in  cuntacC  with  the  inner  coating. 

To  imderstand  the  action  of  this  apparatui  it  is  onlf  necee- 

aarv  to  consider  the  inoer  coating  and  the  inetallio  tjod  ■> 

I    repreaentlDg  tba  metallic  saffacs  r,  fy,  3S.,  and  tihe  onler  ' 

coating  of  the  anrCace  p*,  the  jar  iUelf  playing  the  part  dl 

"     intervening  noncondncting  medium.    If  the  ball  d  be 

F|.  ,  put  in  conmnnication  b;  a  metallic  chain  with  the  COD- 

dnctor  of  the  eteclric  machine,   and  the  extemat  coating 

a  B  witb  the  ground,  the  jar  will  became  charged  with  electricity,  in  the 

same  manner  and  on  the  same  principles  exactly  as  has  been  explainad  in 

Ibe  case  of  the  metallic  aurfacu  randr',^.  38. 

K  when  a  charge  of  electricity  is  thus  commnnicated  to  the  Jar,  the  com- 
munication between  d  and  the  oondnctor  be  removed,  tbe  charge  will  remain 
accamnlnted  on  the  inner  coating  of  tbe  Jar.  If  in  this  case  a  metallic  com- 
munication be  made  between  the  ball  d  and  the  onler  coating,  the  two  oppo- 
site electriciOes  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  tbe  jar  will  rush  towards  each 
other,  and  will  suddenly  combine.  In  ibis  case  there  is  no  essential  distinc- 
tion betweei)  the  funcUons  of.  tbe  outer  and  inner  coating  of  the  jar,  as  may 
be  Bhown  by  connecting  the  inner  coaling  witb  tbe  ground  and  the  outer 
coating  with  th^  conductor.  For  this  purpose  It  ia  only  necessary  to  place 
the  jar  upon  an  insulating  stool,  aorroundiiig  it  by  a  metallic  chain  in  contact 
with  lis  outer  coating,  which  should  be  carried  to  the  coodactor  of  tbe 
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flow  from  th«  eondnetoT  to  Ihe  an 

ty  UiB  Icdnctive  actum  tf  (ha  ii 

■fiact  ubeTore. 

U,  after  tlu  jar  li  thos  charged,  the  eoiamnnication  between  the  ODter  coaC- 
mg  and  the  coadnctor  be  removed,  and  a  metallic  commnnicalion  be  made 
betireea  the  uiaer  and  outer  coating,  the  electricities  will,  as  before,  rush 
towmrda  each  other  and  combina,  and  the  jar  will  ba  leatored  to  ile  natural 


with  the  hand 


To  charge  the  jai  iatemalty,  it  will  be  luScient  to  hold  it 

ia  confact  with  the  external  coating,  fig.  41,,  presenting  th 

cmdiictoi  of  the  maciiine.    The  alectricitj-  will  flow  from  tli 

.    tin  inner  costing,  and  the  ezlemal  coating  will  act  inductiTely,  being  oon- 

I     B«ned  through  the  hand  and  body  of  Ihe  operator  with  the  earth. 

Like  the  apparatus  shewn  in  Jig.  ■}$.,  the  Levden  Jar  ma}-  be  discharged 
<iUier  gradually  or  iDstantaaeoasI;.  To  discharge  It  instantaaeonaly,  without 
■Ariig  the  electric  shocl!,  let  the  jar  i,  fig.  43.,  be  placed  with  its  es- 


OB  knob  tf  of  a  jointed  di 
0  near  to  the  knob  a  of 
liidi  nuhing  towards  each 
"■Dile,  and  the  jar  will  be  dlscbargea. 

Ilf  procns  of  slow  discharge  may  be  executed  in  the  following  manner. 
^  nd  which  enters  the  jar  has  attached  to  the  top  of  it  a  small  bell,  i, 
4  Hi  placed  near  the  bottle,  apoii  a  convenient  stand,  is  a  metallic  rod. 
'1  mppOTtiog  a  similar  bell,  e,  level  with  ij  and  an  electric  pendulum,  con- 
MisfoT  a  small  copper  hall,  suspended  b;  a  silken  thread,  hangB  belVMa 
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pdled  t7  the  oDa  nd 
tha  other.  Saiq>ailDglbl 
jir  to  ba  duTged,  nd 
Iti  extenul  eottisg  coa- 
nected  with  r  trr  a  aoD> 
dDctoi-«,  ind  the  ataDl 
to  ba  inaoIatMl,  tba  fM 
part  of  tbe  pootiva  dae- 
tridty  on  the  inlarin 
of  tbe  Jar  via  attract  tbi 
copper  ball,  iriiich  will 
■trikathebellli  aadba- 
comirg  chuftad  with  po- 
aitirc  alectridty,  wiU  ba 

1  by  t 


E,  and  will  impart  toK 
tba  positive  electridlj, 
and  raceive  from  U  1 
cbsrga  of  negatlTe  dac- 
tricitj,  proceadii^  ftia 
the  oataida  coi^v  "^ 
tbejar  tb  rough  Um  pIlUr 
p.  The  copper  ball  bajog 
negatively  dectrifladi 
will  then  be  repdied  b; 

B,  and  attracted  by  i,  against  which  it  irill  strike,  and  will  convey  to  tbi 

interior  of  the  jat  the  nea^tiva  flnid  which  it  cairiea,  TBcdring  In  exchanga 

ui  equal  charge  of  the  poaltiva  fluid. 
In  tliis  way  the  pendnlnm  will  osdlUte  between  the  two  bolle.  conveying 

aucceaaive  porliona  of  positivB  electricily  from  the  interior  to  the  axteriot,  and 


of  ncgati 


ID  the  in 


Effect  of  Uie  metalllo  ooatliiFa.  —  The  met«lllo  OMtingi 
of  tbe  jur  have  no  other  effect  than  to  conduct  the  electritaty  to 
the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  when  there  to  afibrd  it  a  free  paw^  < 
from  point  to  point.  Anj  other  conductor  would,  abstractedlj 
considered,  serve  the  same  purpose ;  and  metallic  foil  is  selected 
only  for  the  facility  and  convenience  with  which  it  ma^  be  sdiqtted 
to  the  form  of  the  glass,  and  permanently  attached  to  it.  That 
like  effects  would  attend  the  use  of  any  other  conductor  ma/  be 
easily  shown. 

68-  BxperlmflntBl  proof  tbM  tbe  olurre  ftdberMi  to  the 
Ciau,  and  not  to  the  ooatlng, —  The  electricity  wiih  which  the 
jar  is  charged  in  this  case  resides,  therefore,  on  the  glass,  or  on 
the  conductor  by  which  it  passes  to  the  glass,  or  is  shared  by 

To  determine  where  it  resides,  it  it  only  necessar;  to  proride   ' 
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metuu  of  sqiaratiiig  the  jar  from  the  coating  alter  it  has  been 
charged,  and  examining  the  electricid  state  of  the  one  and  the 
other.  For  this  purpose  let  a  glass  jar  b,  ^.  4.;.,  be  provided, 
having  a  1i>obo  cylinder  of  metal  c  fitted  to  its  interior,  which  caa 
be  placed  in  it  or  irithdrawn  from  it  at  pleasure,  and  a  similar 
loose  cylinder  A  fitted  to  its  exterior.  The  jar  being  placed  In  the 
external  cylinder  a,  and  the  internal  cylinder  c  being  inserted  m 
it,  M  shown  at  d,  let  it  be  charged  with  electricity  by  the  machine 
in  tiie  manner  already  described.     Let  the  internal  cylinder  bo 


Flg.«. 
then  removed,  and  let  the  jar  be  raised  out  of  tbe  externa]  cy- 
linder. The  two  cylinders,  being  then  tested  by  an  electroscopic 
apparatus,  will  be  found  to  be  in  their  natural 
state.  Bat  if  an  electroscope  be  brought  within 
the  influence  of  the  internal  or  external  surface 
of  the  glass  jar,  it  will  betray  the  presence  of  the 
one  or  the  other  species  of  electricity.  If  the  glass 
jar  be  then  inserted  in  another  metallic  cylinder 
made  to  fit  it  externally,  and  a  similar  metallic 
cylinder  made  to  fit  it  internally  be  inserted  in  it, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  charged  as  if  no  change 
had  taken  place.  On  connecting  by  metallic 
communication  tbe  interior  with  the  exterior,  the 
opposite  electricities  will  rush  towards  each  other 
and  combine.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
seat  of  the  electricity,  when  a  jar  is  charged,  is 
not  the  metallic  coating,  but  the  surface  of  the 
glass  under  it. 

69.  Unproved  fbnn  of  tbe  Zieyden  Jar. — 
An  improved  form  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  repre- 
•euted  in  ^.  461     Besides  the  pio\\a\ona  "nXuc^ 
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have  been  slreadj  expluned,  there  U  attached  to  fhiB  jn  i 
hollow  brasa  cup  c,  cemented  into  a  glass  tube.  Thia  tnlw 
-  passes  through  the  wooden  disc  which  forms  the  cover  of  the  jsr,, 
and  is  listened  to  it.  It  reachea  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  A  com- 
munication  is  formed  between  c  and  the  internal  coating  bjr  a  brSM 
wire  terminating  in  the  knob  s.  This  wire,  passing  looselj  throng 
a  small  hole  in  the  top,  ma;  be  removed  at  pleasure  for  the  pntposa 
of  cutting  off  the  communication  between  tlie  cup  and  the  int»- 
rjor  coating.  This  wire  dees  not  extend  quite  to  tife  bottoni  of 
the  jar,  but  the  lower  psrt  of  the  tube  is  coated  with  tinfiul, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  wire,  and  extends  to  the  inner  costing 
of  the  jar. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  jar  a  hook  is  provided,  by  which  a  chain 
may  be  suspended  so  as  to  form  a  commnnication  between  the  ex- 
ternal coating  and  other  bodies.  When  a  jar  of  this  kind  is  once 
charged,  the  wire  aaj  be  removed  or  allowed  to  fklt  out  br  in- 
verting the  jar,  in  which  case  the  jar  will  remain  charged,  rince  no 
communication  exists  between  its  internal  and  external  coating; 
and  as  the  iDternal  coating  is  protected  from  the  contact  of  ^ 
external  air,  the  abaorptien  of  humidity  in  thia  cage  is  prevented. 
An  electric  charge  maj  thus  be  transferred  from  place  to  place, 
and  preserved  for  a  conaiderable  le^th  of  time. 

In  the  construction  of  cjliodricat  jars  it  is  not  alwajs  possible  U> 
obtain  glass  of  uniform  tbickaess,  for  which  reason  jars  are  aomc- 
limea  provided  of  a  spherical  form. 

70.  XAoe's  Mmelmrttiv  eteetrometer  (/^.  47.)  consists  d 
a  bent  glass  rod,  ABC,at  one 
end,  c,  of  which  a  socket  b 
placed,  by  which  it  tuaj  be 
attached  to  a  conducts,  or 
to  the  rod  of  a  Leydea  jar, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  To 
the  other  end  is  attached  a 
ahortcjUndricalrodApierc^ 
by  a  hole,  through  which  a 
brass  rod  de  slides,  having 
balls  D  B.nd  £  at  its  extremities. 
When  the  instrument  is  used, 
one  of  the  balls,  □  for  ex- 
ample, ia  put  in  commnnica- 
tion with  the  ground,  orwith 
the  external  coating  of  tha 
jar.  The  rod  n  b  is  then  ad- 
vanced through  the  hole  A 
until  it  comes  so  near  to  the 
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ImII  of  the  jar  that  ti  spark  passes  between  them,  and  the  jar  is 
discharged.  The  force  of  the  charge  is  estimated  by  the  distance 
between  the  balls  at  which  the  spark  passes. 
*  The  indications  of  this  instrument  are  modified  by  so  many 
causes,  that  as  a  measure  of  the  electric  force  of  the  charge  it  has 
but  little  value.  The  distance  through  which  the  spark  will  be 
projected  will  vary  with  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air,  with  its 
temperature,  and  probably  with  other  physical  conditions.  It  will 
also  vary  with  the  magnitude  and  form  of  the  conductor,  or  the 
knob  of  the  jar  to  which  it  is  presented. 

71.  C^tlibertsoii's  disebarfflngr  electrometer. — Fig,  48.  con- 
sists of  two  glass  pillars  supported  on  a  wooden  table ;  upon  these 


Fig.  48. 

are  fixed  two  brass  balls  b  and  b.  Through  the  ball  b  an  opening 
is  cut,  in  which  the  lever  cd'  terminated  in  brass  balls  is  inserted, 
and  in  which  it  is  balanced  on  a  knife  edge.  A  small  sliding 
weight  L  is  placed  on  the  arm  bd',  by  the  adjustment  of  which 
any  desired  preponderance  can  be  given  to  the  opposite  arm  c  b, 
which  is  the  heavier  when  bd'  is  unloaded.  The  arm  bd'  is  gra- 
duated to  indicate  the  number  of  grains  weight  at  the  centre  of 
the  ball  d',  which  would  be  in  exact  equilibrium  with  the  pre- 
ponderance which  c  has  in  each  position  of  l.  Another  arm  b  d, 
fixed  to  the  ball  b,  is  terminated  in  a  ball  d,  which  is  in  contact 
with  d',  when  the  lever  cd'  is  ^prizontal.  By  the  chain  q  the 
balls  c,  B,  and  d'  can  be  put  in  communication  with  the  internal 
coating  of  the  jar,  the  free  electricity  of  which  will  therefore 
charge  the  balls  d  and  d',  and  by  the  chain  f  the  ball  e  is  put  in 
communication  with  the  external  coating,  the  electricity  of  which, 
being  dissimulated,  will  not  affect  the  ball  e.  The  balls  d  and  d', 
being  similarly  electrified,  will  repel  each  other,  and  as  soon  as 
the  dunrge  of  the  jar  is  so  great  that  the  repulsive  force  given  to 
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the  balls  D  and  d'  ia  sufficient  to  overcome  the  preponderance  of 
tbe  ball  c,  the  ball  n'  will  be  i-epelled  by  d  i  and  when  the  former 
comes  into  contact  with  h,  the  jar  will  be  diachsj-ged. 

Another  form  of  this  instrmnent,  with  &  quadrant  electrometer 
attached,  is  shown  inj^.  49.,  the  corresponding  parts  being  indi- 


cated  bj  tbe  same  letters.  In  tbia  case  d  and  d',  receiving  elec- 
tricity from  the  inner  coating,  repel  each  other.  Tbe  knife  edge 
IB  withLn  B,  and  tbe  repulsion  depresses  c  until  it  touches  E,  when 
the  discharge  is  effected. 

.  72.  BarrlB'B  olnmlBr  elootrometer.  —  I^ig.  50.  is  an  Instru- 
ment which  is  oflen  substituted  with  advantage  for  tbe  quadrant. 
It  depends  on  the  same  principle,  but  is  n 


Mies  of  Jars  by  oaaoade. — In  charging  a 
single  jar,  an  unlimited  number  of  jars,  connected  together  bj 
conductors,  may  be  charged  with  very  nearly  tbe  aame  quaoti^ 
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of  electricity.    For  this  purpose  let  the  series  of  jars  be  placed  on 
insulating  stools,  as  represented  in  jig.  51.  and  let  c  be  metallio 
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chains  connecting  the  external  coating  of  each  jar  with  the  in- 
ternal coating  of  the  succeeding  one.  Let  d  be  a  chain  connecting 
the  first  jar  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  and  d'  another  chain 
connecting  the  last  jai*  with  the  ground.  The  electricity  con- 
veyed to  the  inner  coating  of  the  first  jar  a  acts  by  induction  on 
the  external  coating  of  the  first  jar,  attracting  the  negative  elec- 
tricity to  the  surface,  and  repelling  the  positive  electricity  through 
the  chain  c  to  the  inner  coating  of  the  second  jar.  This  charge  of 
positive  electricity  in  the  second  jar  acts  in  like  manner  induc- 
tively on  the  external  coating  of  this  jar,  attracting  the  negative 
^  electricity  there,  and  repelling  the  positive  electricity  through  the 
chain  c  to  the  internal  coating  of  the  third  jar  ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  internal  coating  of  every  succeeding  jar  in  the  series 
will  be  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  its  external  coating 
with  negative  electricity.  If,  while  the  series  is  insulated,  a  dis- 
charger be  made  to  connect  the  inner  coating  of  the  first  with  the 
outer  coating  of  the  last  jar,  the  opposite  electricities  will  rush 
towards  each  other,  and  the  series  of  jars  will  be  restored  to  their 
natural  state. 

74.  IBleotrio  battery.— When  several  jars  are  thus  combined 
to  obtain  a  more  energetic  disdiarge  than  could  be  formed  by  a 
single  jar,  the  system  is  called  an  electric  battery,  and  the  method 
of  charging  it,  explained  above,  is  called  charging  by  cascade. 

After  the  jars  have  been  thus  charged,  the  chains  connecting 
the  outer  coating  of  each  jar  with  the  inner  coating  of  the  suc- 
ceeding one  are  removed,  and  the  knobs  are  all  connected  one 
with  another  by  chains  or  metallic  rods,  so  as  to  place  all  the  in- 
ternal coatings  in  electric  connection,  and  the  outer  coatings  are 
similarly  connected.  By  this  expedient  the  system  of  jars  is  ren- 
dered equivalent  to  a  single  jar,  the  magnitude  of  whose  coated 
surface  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  surfaces  of  the  series 
of  jars.  The  battery  would  then  be  discharged,  by  placing  a  con- 
ductor between  the  outer  coating  of  any  of  the  jars  and  one  of  the 
knobtf. 
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[When  an  electric  batler;  is  charged  b;  cascade,  each  jar  re- 
ceives a  smaller  charge  than  the  one  which  precedes  it,  and  a  larger 
charge  than  the  fcilloning  one  :  the  charge  of  the  second  jar  is  in 
fact  onlj  equal  to  what  that  of  the  first  would  be  if  the  ttucknesa 
of  the  glass  were  doubled ;  for  the  inductive  action  bj  which  its 
charge  is  produced  takes  place  through  two  thicknesaes  of  glasa 
instead  of  only  one.  Similarly,  the  charge  of  the  third  jar  it  pro- 
duced by  inductive  actlMi  taking  place  through  three  thicknesses 
of  glass,  and  is  therefore  eijual  to  what  the  first  jar  would  rec^ve 
if  the  glass  were  made  three  times  as  thick  :  and  so  on  of  the 
others.] 

7J.  Common  elaetrlo  batt«rT. — Hence,  in  order  to  charge 
all  the  jars  to  the  full  extent,  the;  are  commonlj  placed  in  a  box, 
as  represented  in  jig-.  5 1 .,  coated  on  the  inside  with  tinfoil,  so  as 
to  form  a  metallic  communication  between  the  external  coating 
of  all  the  jars.  The  knobs,  which  communicate  with  their  in- 
ternal coating,  are  connected  by  a  series  of  metallic  rods  in  die 
manner  r^resented  in  the  figure ;  so  that  there  is  a  continuous 
metallic  communication  between  all  the  internal  coatings.    If  the 


metallic  roda  which  thus  communicate  with  the  inner  coating  be 
placed  in  communication  with  the  conductor  of  a  machine,  while 
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the  box  containing  the  jara  is  placed  in  metallic  c 
witii  the  earth,  the  battery  will  be  charged  according  to  the 
principles  already  eiiplained  in  the  case  of  a  single  jar,  and  the 
force  of  its  charge  will  be  equal  to  the  force  of  the  charge  of  a 
BiDgle  jar,  the  magnitude  of  whose  external  and  internal  coating, 
would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  internal  and  external  coating  of 
all  the  jars  compo»ng  the  battery. 

The  manner  in  which  a  battery  is  charged  by  connecting  it  with 
a  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  is  shown  in  jig.  J3.,  an  elec- 
trometer being  usually  fixed  on  one  of  the  pivots  to  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  charge. 

The  method  of  discharging  the  battery  and  transmitting  its 
charge  through  an  object  submitted  to  experiment,  is  shown  in 
iSf.  ^4.     The  object  under  experiment  is  placed  on  a  convenient 
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stand  between  the  knobs  of  two  insulated  conductors,  one  of  which 
communJcateB  with  the  outside  coating  of  one  of  the  jars.  The 
other  is  put  in  communication  with  the  inside  coating  of  a  jar,  by 
means  of  a  jointed  discharger. 

^6.  To  eatliiiate  tbe  unannt  €if  tbe  cborEe  of  ajar  or  bnt- 
tery,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  Internal  coating  is,  in  effect,  a 
continuation  of  tbe  conductor  ;  and  if  the  jars  had  no  external 
coating,  the  communicatioD  of  the  internal  coaling  with  the  con- 
ductor would  be  attended  with  no  other  effect,  than  the  distribution 
iif  the  electricity' over  the  conductor  and  the  internal  coating, 
according  to  tbe  laws  of  electrical  equilibrium  ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  external  coating  is  to  dissimulate  or  render  latent  the  electri- 
city as  it  flows  from  the  conductor,  so  that  the  repulsion  of  the 
part  of  it  which  remuns  free  is  less  than  the  expansive  force  of  the 
electricity  of  the  conductor,  and  a  stream  of  the  fluid  continues 
to  flow  accordingly  from  the  conductor  to  the  internal  coating ; 
uid  thi>  pioceH  continuet  until  the  increasing  force  of  tte  fteft 
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electricity  on  the  internal  coating  of  the  jars  becomes  so  great, 
that  the  force  of  the  fluid  on  the  conductor  can  no  longer  over- 
come it,  and  thus  the  flow  of  electricity  to  the  jars  from  the  con- 
ductor will  cease. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  during  the  process  of  charging  the  jars,  the 
depth  or  tension  of  the  electricity  on  the  conductor,  is  just  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  free  electricity  on  the  interior  of  the  jars,  as  is  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  fiow  of  electricity  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  an^  as  this  is 
necessarily  so  extremely  minute  an  excess  as  to  be  insensible  to  any  measure 
which  could  be  applied  to  it,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  depth  of  electricity 
on  the  conductor  is  always  equal  to  that  of  the  free  electricity  on  the  in- 
terior of  the  jars.  If  e  therefore  express  the  actual  depth  of  the  electric 
^uid  at  any  time  on  the  interior  coating  (1— m*)xc  will  express  the  depth 
of  the  free  electricity ;  and  since,  throughout  the  process,  m  does  not  change 
its  value,  it  follows  that  the  actual  depth  of  electricity,  and  therefore  the 
actual  magnitude  of  the  charge,  is  proportionate  to  the  depth  of  free  elec- 
tricity on  the  interior  of  the  jar,  which  is  sensibly  the  same  as  the  depth  of 
free  electricitj'  on  the  conductor.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  charge,  whether  of  a  single  jar  or  several,  will  always  be  proportionate 
to  the  depth  of  electricity  on  the  conductor  of  the  machine  from  which  the 
charge  is  derived.  If,  therefore,  during  the  process  of  charging  a  jar  or 
batterv,  an  electrometer  be  attached  to  the  conductor,  this  instrument  will 
at  first  give  indications  of  8  <rery  feeble  electricity,  the  chief  part  of  the  fltKd 
ev<»lved>  being  dissimulated  on  the  inside  of  the  jars ;  but  as  the  charge  in- 
creases, the  indications  of  an  increased  depth  of  fluid  on  the  conductor 
become  apparent ;  and  at  length,  when  no  more  fluid  can  pass  from  the  con- 
ductor to  the  jars,  the  electrometer  becomes  stationary,  and  the  fluid  evolved 
by  the  machine  escapes  from  the  points  or  into  the  circumjacent  air. 

The  quadrant  electrometer,  described  in  (62.),  is  the  indicator 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose,  and  is  inserted  in  a  hole  on  the 
conductor.  When  the  pith  ball  attains  its  maximum  elevation,  the 
charge  of  the  jars  may  be  considered  as  complete.  The  charge 
which  a  jar  is  capable  of  receiving,  besides  being  limit-ed  by  the 
strength  of  the  glass  to  resist  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  opposite 
fluids,  and  the  imperfect  insulating  force  of  that  part  of  the  jar 
which  is  not  coated,  is  also  limited  by  the  imperfect  insulating 
force  of  the  air  itself.  If  other  causes,  therefore,  allowed  an 
unlimited  flow  of  electricity  to  the  jar,  its  discharge  would  at 
length  take  place,  by  the  dasticity  of  the  free  electricity  within  it 
surmounting  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  accordingly  the  fluid  of 
the  interior  would  pass  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  unite  with 
the  opposite  fluid  of  the  exterior  surface. 

76a.  [Residual  ^liargre* — When  a  Leyden  jar  or  an  electric 
battery  has  been  discharged,  in  any  oi  the  ways  above  described, 
it  is  usually  found  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  a  second 
discharge — called  the  residual  discharge — can  be  obtained  from  it. 
This  discharge,  though  much  w-eaker  than  the  first,  is  often  strong 
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enough,  with  a  large  battery,  to  produce  a  painful  shock  if  it 
paases  through  the  body. 

To  understand  this  effect,  we  must  remember  that  the  coatings 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  jar  are  charged  with  opposite  electricities ; 
that  these,  owing  to  their  self-repulsive  properties,  tend  not  only 
to  escape  from  the  coatings  into  the  surrounding  air,  but  also 
to  penetrate, into  the  glass;  and  that  this  latter  tendency  is 
strengthened  by  the  attraction  which  the  electricity  of  each  coat- 
ing exerts  upon  that  of  the  opposite  one.  Consequently,  since 
glass  does  not  entirely  prevent  the  motion  of  electricity,  but  only 
opposes  so  much  resistance  to  it  as  to  make  it  very  slow,  the  two 
electricities  not  only  pass  from  the  coatings  t»  the  surface  of  the 
glass. (68.),  but  actually  penetrate  gradually  into  its  substance. 
When  the  jar  is  discharged,  one  of  the  forces  which  caused  the 
penetration  of  the  electricities  into  th«  glass,  namely,  the  repulsion 
of  the  electricity  on  the  surface,  is  removed.  Accordingly,  the 
repulsion  which  the  several  particles  of  each  electricity  exert  upon 
each  other,  causes  the  electricities  to  return  gradually  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  glass  ;  for  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  electricities  on 
the  opposite  sides,  which  is  now  the  only  force  tending  to  prevent 
this  return,  is  less  powerful  than  the  repulsion  which  tends  to 
produce  it,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  at  a  distance  through  a  greater  or 
less  thickness  of  glass.  If,  therefore,  the  two  coatings  are  con- 
nected by  a  conductor  a  few  minutes  after  the  first  discharge,  a 
second  discharge  will  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  indeed,  after 
a  further  interval,  a  third  discharge  may  be  obtair.ed  in  like 
manner. 

In  working  with  a  large  Leyden  jar,  and  especially  with  a 
battery  of  several  jars,  it  is  very  needful  to  be  aware  of  this 
phenomenon  of  the  residual  charge  :  for  if  an  experimenter,  sup- 
posing that  all  the  electricity  had  been  removed  from  the  jar 
or  battery  by  the  first  discharge,  were  soon  afterwards  to  touch  a 
conductor  connected  with  the  inside  coating,  while  the  outside 
coating  was  in  communication  with  the  ground,  or  with  some 
other  part  of  his  body,  he  would  receive  a  shock  which  would  be 
at  least  startling,  if  not  painful.] 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

LAWS  OP  ELECTRICAL  FORCES. 


1 


77.  ZUectrio   forces   investigrated   by   Coulomb.  —  It  is  not 

enough  to  ascertain  the  principles  which  govern  the  decomposition 
of  the  natural  electricity  of  bodies,  and  the  reciprocal  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  the  constituent  fluids.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
determine  the  actual  amount  of  force  exerted  by  each  fluid  in 
repelling  fluid  of  the  like  or  attracting  fluid  of  tlie  opposite  kind, 
and  how  the  intensity  of  this  attraction  is  varied,  by  varying  the 
distance  between  the  bodies  which  are  invested  by  the  attracting 
or  repelling  fluids. 

By  a  series  of  experimental  researches,  which  rendered  his  name 
for  ever  memorable,  Coulomb  solved  this  difficult  and  delicate  pro- 
blem, measuring  with  admirable  adroitness  and  precision  these 
minute  forces,  by  means  of  his  electroscope  or  balance  of  torsion, 
already  described  (61.). 

•  78.  Proof-plane.  —  The  electricity  of  which  the  force  was  to 
be  estimated  was  taken  up  from  the  surface  of  the  electrified  body 
upon  a  small  circular  disc  c,  Jig.  55.,  coated  with  me- 
tallic foil,  and  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  delicate  rod 
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or  handle,  a  b,  of  gum-lac.  This  disc,  called  a  proof-plane^ 
was  presented  to  the  ball  suspended  in  the  electrometer  of 
torsion  (6 1 .),  and  the  intensity  of  its  attraction  or  repul- 
sion was  measured,  by  the  number  of  degrees  through 
which  the  suspending  fibre  or  wire  was  twisted  by  it. 
The  extreme  degree  of  sensibility  of  this  apparatus  may 
^ij  be  conceived,  when  it  is  stated  that  a  force  equal  to  the 
Fig.  55.  340*^  ps-rt  of  a  grain  was  sufficient  to  turn  it  through 
360  degrees  ;  and  since  the  reaction  of  torsion  is  propor- 
tional to  the  angle  of  torsion,  the  force  necessary  to  make  the 
needle  move  through  one  degree  would  be  only  the  1 22400th  part 
of  a  grain.  Thus  this  balance  was  capable  of  dividing  a  force 
equal  to  a  single  grain  weight  into  1 224.00  parts,  and  rendering 
the  efiect  of  each  part  distinctly  observable  and  measurable. 

79.  Ibaw  of  electrical  force  similar  to  tbat  of  grravitation. 
—  l^y  these  researches  it  was  established  that  the  attraction  and 
repulsion  of  ^he  electric  fluids,  like  the  force  of  gravitation,  and 
other  physical  influences  which  radiate  from  a  centre,  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  of  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  attraction  or  repulsion  exerted  by  a  body  charged  with 
electricity,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  the  electricity  with 
which  such  a  body  is  charged,  increases  in  the  same  proportion  as 
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trie  square  of  the  distance  from  the  body  on  which  it  acts  is  dimi- 
nished, and  diminishes  as  the  square  of  that  distance  is  increased. 
In  general,  if/  express  the  force  exerted  by  any  quantity  of 

f 

electric  fluid,  positive  or  negative,  at  the  unit  of  distance,  -^  will 

express  the  force  which  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  fluid  will 
exert  at  the  distance  d. 

In  like  manner,  if  the  quantity  of  fluid,  taken  as  the  unit,  exercise 

f 

at  the  distance  d  the  force  expressed  by  -~,  the  quantity  expressed 

by  E,  will  exert  at  the  same  distance  d  the  force  p  expressed  by 

/XE 

These  formulae  have  been  tested  by  numerous  experiments  made 
under  every  possible  variety  of  conditions,  and  have  been  found  to 
represent  the  phenomena  with  the  greatest  precision. 

80.  Tbe  distrlbutioii  of  fbe  electric  fluid  on  conductors  can 
be  deduced  as  a  mathematical  consequence  of  the  laws  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  which  have  been  explained  above,  combined  with 
the  property  in  virtue  of  which  conductors  give  free  play  to  these 
forces.  The  conclusions  thus  deduced  may  further  be  verified  by 
the  proof-plane  and  electrometer  of  torsion,  by  means  of  whjch  the 
fluid  diflused  upon  a  conductor  may  be  gauged^  so  that  its  depth 
or  intensity  at  every  point  may  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  and  such 


^  Fig.  56. 

depths  and  intensities  have  accordingly  been  found  to  accord  per- 
fectly with  the  results  of  theory. 

81.  St  is  confined  to  tbeir  snrfoces.  —  If  an  electxV^e^  <iwi- 
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ductor  be  pierced  with  holes,  a  little  greater  than  the  proof-plane, 
( /&•.  56.)  to  different  depths,  that  plane,  inserted  so  as  to  touch 
the  bottom  of  these  holes,  will  take  up  no  electricity. 

If  a  spheroidal  metallic  body 
A  {fg.  57.)»  suspended  by  a  silken 
thread,  be  electrified,  and  two 
thin  hollow  caps,  b  b  and  b'  b', 
made  to  fit  it,  coated  on  their 
inside  surface  with  metallic  foil, 
and  having  insulating  handles 
c  c'  of  gum-lac,  be  applied  to  it, 
on  withdrawing  them  the  sphe- 
roid will  be  deprived  of  its  elec- 
tricity, the  fluid  being  taken  off 
by  the  caps. 
The  same  experiment  may  be  performed  conveniently  by  the 
apparatus  shown  in  fig.  58.,  consisting  of  a  metallic  spheroid  sup- 
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ported  on  an  insulating  pillar,  and  two  hollow  hemispheroids  of 
corresponding  magnitude,  with  insulating  handles. 

8  2.  Tbe  oliarg'e  of  electricity  upon  a  conductor  being  therefore 
superficial,  it  follows  that  its  depth  or  intensity,  other  things  being 
the  same,  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  total  surface  of  the  con- 
ductor is  greater.  This  may  be  very  elegantly  illustrated  by 
means  of  a  band  of  metallic  foil  wound  round  an  insulated  cylin- 
der, ^^.  59.  A  quadrant  electrometer  is  mounted  on  the  end  of 
the  insulated  cylinder  to  indicate  the  varying  intensity.  The 
band  of  foil  being  completely  rolled  up,  let  the  conductor  be 
strongly  charged  by  means  of  a  machine.  The  electrometer  will 
then  show  a  strong  charge,  the  ball  being  thrown  up  to  50^  or  Oo''. 
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The  maclune  being  then  detached,  let  the  band  of  foil  be  gradually 
unrolled  ao  us  to  enlarge  tlie  surface  of  the  conductor.    Accoi'diiig 


as  this  takes  place,  the  ball  of  the  electrometer  will  fall  to  a  lesa 
and  less  angle  ;  and  if  the  band  be  again  coiled  up,  the  ball  will 
be  agwn  repelled,  showing  that  the  intensitj  of  the  electricity 
increases  as  the  surface  is  diminished,  and  vice  versa, 

83.  VarsdaT'B  aiiparatna  (_fy;.  60.)  also  illustrates  the  super- 
ficial distribution  of  electricity  in  a  striking  manner.  A.  conical 
muslin  bag,  like  a  butterfly  net,  is  attached  to  an  insulated  ring 
of  metallic  wire.  If  it  be  electrified,  it  will  be  found  that  the  elec- 
tricity wilt  be  confined  to  its  exterior  surface.  This  may  be  a»' 
certuned  by  the  proof-plane.  By  means  of  two  insulated  silk 
threads  fixed  to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  one  within  and  the  other 
without,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  bag  may  be  turned  inside  out, 
so  that  the  exterior  surface  shall  become  the  interior,  and  vice 
versa.  The  electricity  will  always  pass  to  the  exterior  surface, 
the  interior  being  free  from  it. 

The  same  principle  was  illustrated  by  Faraday  in  several  other 
ways.     A  cylinder  of  metallic  gauze,  or  a  trelUs  of  iron  wire,  the 
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meshes  of  whicli  were  not  very  close,  was  placed  upon  a  hori- 
zontal metal  disc,  resting  on  an  insulated  support.  Electricity  "^as 
then  communicated  to  its  inner  surface;    but  on  applying   the 
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Fig.  6a 

proof-plane  it  was  found  that  the  exterior  surface  alone  was  el^^' 
trifled.    An  animal,  such  as  a  mouse,  placed  in  the  int^erior,  ^^ 
not  suffer  any  shock  even  when  the  entire  apparatus  was  strong'^^ 
electrified,  and  vivid  sparks  taken  from  it. 

A  hollow  metal  cylinder  was  placed  on  an  insulated  metal  dis^  ^' 
having  a  diameter  a  little  larger  than  its  own ;  being  electrifie^^^^ 
its  exterior  surface  alone  gave  signs  of  electricity.  It  was  sui 
rounded  externally  with  small  brass  columns,  higher  than  itsel: 
resting  by  their  bases  on  the  same  metal  disc.  The  electricit* 
was  immediately  distributed  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  thes^^ 
small  columns. 

Faraday,  in  his  lectures,  covers  his  most  sensitive  gold  lea^ 
electroscopes  with  cotton  or  linen  nets,  having  loose  meshes  tcr 
protect  them  from  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  electricity. 
^Notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  powerful  electrical  machines  in 
action,  the  sensitive  electroscopes  thus  covered  are  never  affected 
by  electricity,  the  fluid  being  exclusively  confined  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  tissue  with  which  they  are  enveloped. 

Although  it  follows,  from  these  and  other  experimental  tests, 
as  well  as  from  theory,  that  the  diffusion  of  electricity  on  con- 
ductors is  nearly  superficial,  it  is  not  absolutely  so.  If  one  end  of 
a  metallic  rod,  coated  with  sealing  wax,  be  presented  to  any  source 
of  electricity,  the  fluid  will  be  received  as  freely  from  the  other 
end,  as  if  its  surface  were  not  coated  with  a  nonconductor.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  electricity  must  pass  along  the  rod  sufli- 
ciently  within  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
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fvax,  to  be  out  of  contact  witji  the  wax,  which,  bj  its  insulating 
virtue,  would  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fluid.  ^ 

84.  Bow  fbe  distrlbutioii  varies. — It  remains,  however,  to 
ascertain  how  the  intensity  of  the  fluid,  or  its  depth  on  diff'erent 
parts  of  a  conductor,  varies. 

There  are  some  bodies  whose  form  so  strongly  suggests  the 
inevitable  uniformity  of  distribution,  as  to  render  demonstration 
needless.  In  the  case  of  a  sphere,  the  symmetry  o(  form  alone 
indicates  the  necessity  of  an  uniform  distribution.  If,  then,  the 
fluid  be  regarded  as  having  an  uniform  depth  on  every  part  of  a 
conducting  sphere,  exactly  as  a  liquid  might  be  uniformly  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  total  quantity  of  fluid  will  be 
expressed  by  multiplying  its  depth  by  the  superficial  area  of  the 
globe. 

85.  Bistribution  on  an  ellipsoid. — If  the  electrified  conductor 
be  not  a  globe,  but  an  elliptical  spheroid,  such  as  a  a'  (Jig.  6 1 .), 

the  fluid  will  be  found  to  be  accumulated  in 

a-.,     greater  quantity  at  the  small  ends  a  and  a' 
;    than  at  the  sides  b  b',  where  there  is  less  cur- 
vature.   This  unequal  distribution  of  the  fluid 
Fi2. 61  ^*  represented  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  figure. 

It  follows  from  theory,  and  it  is  confirmed  by 
observation,  that  the  depth  of  the  fluid  at  a  and  Af  is  greater  than 

at  B  B^,  in  the  ratio  of  the  longer  axis  a  a' 
of  the  ellipse  to  the  shorter  axis  b  b'. 
'"\       If,  therefore,  the  ellipsoid  be  very  elon- 
gated, as  in  Jig.  62.,  the  depth  of  the  fluid 
Fig.  6z.  at  the  ends  a  and  a'  will  be  proportionally 

greater. 
If  a  metallic  body  formed,  as  shown  in  ^^.  63.,  be  supported 
on  an  insulating  pillar,  it  will  be  found  by  the  proof-plane  that 
the  depth  of  the  electricity  will  gradually  increase  towards  the 
point  B,  and  will  decrease  towards  a. 

86.  SfRBots  of  edgres  an<l  points.  —  If  the  conductor  be  a  flat 
disc,  the  depth  of  the  fluid  will  increase  from  its  centre  towards  its 
edges.  The  depth  will,  however,  not  vary  sensibly  near  the  centre, 
but  will  augment  rapidly  in  approaching  the  edge,  as  represented 
in  fig.  64.,  where  a  and  b  are  the  edges,  and  c  the  centre  of  the 
disc,  the  depth  of  the  fluid  being  indicated  by  the  dotted  line. 

It  is  found  in  general  that  the  depth  of  the  fluid  increases  in  a 
rapid  proportion  in  approaching  the  edges,  corners,  and  extre- 
mities, whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  conductor.  Thus,  when  a 
circular  disc  or  rectangular  plate  has  any  considerable  magnitude, 
the  depth  of  the  electricity  is  sensibly  uniform  at  all  parts  not 
contiguous  to  the  borders;  and  whatever  be  the  form,  vi\i^\Xi^T 
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round  op  square,  if  only  it  be  terminated  by  sharp  angular  edges, 
the  depth  will  Increase  rapidly  in  approaching  tnem. 


Fig.6j. 

If  a  conductor  be  terminated,  not  by  sharp  angular  edges,  but 
by  rounded  sides  or  ends,  then  the  distribution  will  become  mor0 
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Fig.  64. 

uniform.  Thus,  if  a  cylindrical  conductor  of  considerable  dia- 
meter have  hemispherical  ends,  the  distribution  of  the  electricity 
upon  it  will  be  nearly  uniform ;  but  if  its  ends  be  flat-,  with  sharp 
angular  edges,  then  an  accumulation  of  the  fluid  will  be  produced 
contiguous  to  them.  If  the  sides  of  a  flat  plate  of  suflicient 
thickness  be  rounded,  the  accumulation  of  fluid  at  the  edges  will 
be  diminished. 

The  depth  of  the  fluid  is  still  more  augmented  at  comers  where 
the  increases  of  depth,  due  to  two  or  more  edges,  meet  and  are 
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»i      ccmhined ;  and  this  effect  U  pushed  to  ita  eKtreme  limit  if  an; 
put  ol'  a  conductor  have  the  tbrm  of  a  point, 

[Hence  it  follows,  that  the  charge  of  electricitj,  vhich  a  con- 
ductor of  given  superficial  area  is  capable  uf  retiunino,  must  bo 
greater,  the  more  nearly  its  fnrm  approaches  to  a  sphere ;  for,  if 
Ibe  conductor  have  any  other  shape,  the  electricity  will  not 
dlfaie  itself  uniformly  upon  it ;  and  consequently  its  depth  or  ten- 
■ion  at  some  parts  vill  be  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  escape  tlience, 
although  at  other  parts  its  tension  is  considerably  less.] 

Sj.  Dlatrtbntiaa  of  eleetrlo  Sold  nrtod  by  Isdoctlon. —  Tf 
1  Cylindrical  conductor  with  rounded  ends  be  presented  to  an 
electrified  sphere  (j^.  b^.y  ila  natural  electricity  will  be  decom- 
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poeed  by  induction,  the  duid  of  the  same  name  being  repelled, 
uid  that  of  the  contrary  name  attracted,  by  the  sphere,  as  may  be 
indicated  by  electric  pendulums. 

SS.  Bspailniental  lUnatratlMa  af  tlt«  «KBCt  of  m  polnti  — 
Let  p,  Jig,  66.,  be  a  metallic  point  attached  to  a  conductor  c,  and 
let  the  perpendicular  n  express  the  thickness  or  density  of  the 
electric  fluid  at  that  place ;  this  thickness  will  increase  in  ap- 
proaching the  point  p,  so  as  to  be  represented  by  perpendiculars 
drawn  from  the  respective  points  of  the  curve  n,  n',  n"  to  a  f,  sc 
that  its  density  at  p  will  be  expressed  by  the  perpendicular  n"  p. 
Experience  ^ows  that,  in  ordinary  statea  of  the  atinonphere,  a  very  mo 
derate  charge  of  eleccricity  given  to  the  ctmductor  c,  will  produce  auch  a 
density  of  the  electric  fluid  at  the  point  p,  as  to  overcome  ilie  reeistanue  of 
the  atDKispheie,  and  lo  caose  the  ^ponlaDeoua  discharge  ot  the  electricity. 
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The  following  experiments  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  escape  of  electricitT 
from  points. 

Let  a  metallic  point,  such  as  a  p,  fig.  66.,  be  attached  to  a  conductor,  and 
let  a  metallic  ball  of  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  hole  in  il 
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Fig.  66. 


Fie.  ffj, 

corresponding  to  the  point  r»  be  stuck  upon  the  point  If  the  conductor  be 
now  electrified,  the  electricity  will  be  diffused  over  it,  and  over  the  ball 
which  has  been  stuck  upon  the  point  p.  The  electric  state  of  the  conductor 
may  be  shown  by  a  quadrant  electrometer  being  attached  to  it  {fig.  67.). 
Let  the  ball  now  be  drawn  off  the  point  p  by  a  silk  thread  attached  to  it  for 
the  purpose,  and  let  it  be  held  suspended  by  that  thread.  The  electricity  of 
the  conductor  c  will  now  escape  by  the  point  p,  as  will  be  indicated  by  the 
electrometer,  but  the  ball  suspended  by  the  silk  thread  will  be  electrified  as 
before. 

89.  Rotation  produced  by  tbe  reaction  of*  points.  —  Let 


Fig.dd. 


Fig.  69. 


two  wires,  a  b  and  c  d,  ^/.  68.,  placed  at  Tight  wv^lea,  he  eu;i. 
*H/rted  hy  a  cap  e  upon  a  fine  point  at  the  top  ol  wa.  VEu&\]\axjaw|, 
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stand,  and  let  them  communicate  by  a  chain  f  with  a  conductor 
kept  constantly  electrified  by  a  machine.  Let  each  of  the  four 
arms  of  the  wires  be  terminated  by  a  point  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  each  point  being  turned  in  the 
same  direction,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  [When  electricity  is 
imparted  to  the  wires,  it  escapes  from  the  points  into  the  air, 
causing  the  particles  of  the  latter  to  repel  each  other,  as  well  as 
the  arms  of  the  apparatus  ;  a  current  of  air  is  thus  produced  as 
though  issuing  from  the  points,  while  the  points  themselves  recede, 
so  as  to  make  the  wire  spin  round  on  its  centre  b.] 

Other  expedients  for  varying  this  experiment  are  shown  in^^*. 
69,70,71. 

In  Jig.  70.  this  rod  supports  two  sets  (a  and  b)  of  points  turned 
in  contrary  ways,  which  will,  therefore,  revolve  in  contrary  direc- 
tions if  both  are  free  and  independent ;  but  if  they  are  connected 
they  will  counteract  each  other  and  remain  at  rest. 

In  ^.  7 1 .  a  silk  thread  sustains  a  small  ball  of  metal,  which 
strikes  a  series  of  bells  as  it  revolves. 


Fig.  70. 


Fig.  71. 


90.  Anofber  .experimental   iUnstration  of  fbig  principle 

is  represented  in  /ig.  72.    A  square  wooden  stand  t  has  four  rods 

of  glass  inserted  in  its  comers,  the. 
rods  at  one  end  being  less  in  height 
than  those  at  the  other.  The  tops 
of  these  rods  having  metal  wires  a  b 
and  c  D  stretched  between  them, 
across  these  wires  another  wire  e  p 
is  placed,  having  attached  to  it-  at 
right  angles  another  wire  g  h,  hav- 
ing  two  points  turned  in  opposite 
directions  at  its  extremities,  so  that 

when  GH  b  horizontal  these  two  points  shall  be  vertical)  oiv<^ 
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being  presented  upwards,  and  the  other  downwards.  A  chain 
from  A  communicates  with  a  conductor  kept  constantly  electrified 
by  a  machine. 

The  electricity  coming  from  the  conductor  by  the  chun,  passes 
along  the  system  of  wires,  and  escapes  at  the  points  o  and  h.    Tbe 
consequent  recoil  causes  the  wire  G  h  to  revolve  round  b  f  aa  an  j| 
axis,  and  thereby  causes  e  f  to  roll  up  the  inclined  plane.  ^ 

91.  Tlie  electrical  orrery  is  represented  in  ^.  73.     A  me* 
tallic  ball  a  rests  upon  an  insulating  stand  by  means  of  a  cap  within 

it^  placed  upon  a  fine  metallic  point 
forming  the  top  of  the  stand. 

From  the  ball  a  an  arm  i>a  pro- 
eeeds,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
turned  up  at  e,  and  formed  into  a 
fine  point. 

A  small  ball  b  rests  by  means  of  a 
cap  on  this  point,  and  attached  to  it 
are  two  arms  extending  in  opposite 
directions,  one  terminated  with  a 
small  ball  c,  and  the  other  by  a  point 
'**^^'  p  presented  in  the  h(»rizontal  Sec- 

tion at  right  angles  to  the  arm.  Another  point  p',  attached  at 
right  angles  to  the  arm  d  a,  is  likewise  presented  in  the  horizontal 
direction.  By  this  arrangement  the  ball  A,  together  with  the  arm 
D  A,  is  capable  of  revolving  round  the  insulating  stand,  by  which 
motion  the  ball  b  will  be  carried  in  a  circle  round  the  ball  a. 
The  ball  b  is  also  capable  at  the  same  time  of  revolving  on  the 
point  which  supports  it,  by  which  motion  the  ball  c  will  revolve 
round  the  ball  b  in  a  circle.  If  electricity  be  supplied  by  the 
chain  to  the  apparatus,  the  balls  a  and  b  and  the  metallic  rods 
will  be  electrified,  and  the  electricity  will  escape  at  the  points  p 
and  p'.  The  recoil  produced  by  this  escape  will  cause  the  rod  d  a 
to  revolve  round  the  insulating  pillar,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
rod  r  c  together  with  the  ball  b  to  revolve  on  the  extremity  of  the 
arm  d  a.  Thus,  while  the  ball  b  revolves  in  a  circular  orbit  round 
the  ball  a,  the  ball  c  revolves  in  a  smaller  circle  round  the  ball  b, 
the  motion  resembling  that  of  tbe  moon  and  earth  with  respect  to 
the  sun. 

92.  Tbe  electrical  blow  pipe  consists  of  a  metallic  point  pro- 
jecting from  the  conductor  of  a  machine  (Jig.  74.),  from  which 
an  electric  current  issues,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a  cur- 
rent of  air  directed  from  the  point  so  strong  as  to  aOfect  the  flame 
of  a  candle,  and  even  to  blow  it  out. 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  placing  the  candle  upon  the 
conductor,  and  presenting  to  its  fiame  a  metallic  point,  as  shown 
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in^.  75.,  from  which  a  stream  of  negative  electricity  will  issue, 
so  as  to  produce  a  similar  current  of  air. 


Kg.  74. 


Fi«-  7$. 


92a.  [Szplanation  of  tbe  foregroingr  efEects. — All  the  facts 
stated  in  this  chapter,  relative  to  the  distribution  of  electricity  on 
conductors,  and  its  tendency  to  escape  from  angular  or  pointed 
surfaces,  can  be  easily  shown  to  be  direct  results  of  the  fundamental 
property  of  like  electricities  to  repel,  and  of  opposite  electricities 
to  attract,  each  other. 

It  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  this  property  that  electricity 
must  always  tend  to  spread  itself  out  as  far  as  possible,  until 
stopped  by  some  nonconducting  medium ;  and  therefore  that  it 
will  leave  the  interior  ef  a  conductor  and  accumulate  upon  its 
surface,  as  the  experiments  described  in  81.,  82.,  and  83.  prove 
that  it  does. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  order  that  any  portion  of  electricity 
may  remain  at  rest  upon  a  conductor,  the  electricity  which  sur- 
rounds it  must  be  so  distributed,  that  the  force  tending  to  move  it 
in  any  direction  is  equal  to  that  tending  to  move  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  the  case  of  a  plane  surface  of  unlimited  extent,  or 
of  a  spherical  surface,  this  condition  is  fulfilled  when  the  electricity 
is  distributed  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface.  Hence  tbe  ten- 
sion at  every  point  of  an  electrified  sphere  is  the  same  (84.) ;  for, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  the  electricity  could  not  remain  at  rest,  tbe 
.forces  tending  to  move  it  towards  the  parts  where  the  tension  was 
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least,  being  greater  than  those  tending  to  move  it  away  from  such 
parts. 

But^  on  a  conductor  of  any  other  form,  there  are  points  of  the 
surface  so  situated,  that  the  extent  of  surface  on  one  side  of  them 
is  greater  than  that  on  the  opposite  side  (for  instance,  at  any  point 
near  the  top  of  a  cylindrical  conductor  placed  vertically,  the  ex- 
tent of  surface  above  the  point  is  less  than  the  extent  of  surface 
below  it) ;  hence,  in  order  that  the  electricity  may  remain  at  rest 
at  such  a  point,  the  density  of  the  charge  must  be  greatest  on  that 
side  of  it  on  which  the  extent  of  surface  is  least.  Thus  we  see 
why  it  is  that  electricity  accumulates  at  the  ends  of  cylindrical 
conductors,  and  at  the  edges  of  flat  plates. 

Precisely  similar  considerations  afford  an  explanation  of  the 
action  of  points,  in  facilitating  the  escape  of  electricity  from  a 
charged  conductor.  In  proportion  as  the  point  is  sharper,  and 
consequently  has  a  smaller  surface,  the  electricity  upon  it  most 
have  a  greater  density,  to  enable  it  to  keep  that  upon  the  rest  of 
the  conductor  in  equilibrium.  Hence,  the  density  of  the  chaise 
at  the  extremity  of  a  sharp  point  will  have  become  great  enough 
to  cause  it  to  escape  through  the  air,  or  other  nonconducting 
medium  which  surrounds  it,  when  the  density  of  the  electricity 
upon  other  parts  of  the  conductor  is  very  much  smaller.l 
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CHAP.  IX. 

MECHANICAL    EFFECTS    OF    EliECTEICITT. 

93.  Attractions  and  repulsions  of  electrified  bodies.  —  If  a 

body  charged  with  electricity  be  placed 
"^  near  another  body,  it  will  impress  up- 

on such  body  certain  motions,  which 
will  vary  according  as  the  body  thus 
affected  is  a  conductor  or  noncon* 
ductor ;  according  as  it  is  in  its  natural 
a  i  .  ]  ^      state  or  charged  with  electricity ;  and, 

in  fine,  if  charged  with  electricity,  ac- 
cording as  the  electricity  is  similar  or 
opposite  to  that  with  which  the  body 
acting  upon  it  is  charged. 
Let  A,^.  76.,  be  the  body  charged 
■^  ^      ^  with  electricity,  which  we  shall  sup- 

'         pose  to  be  a  metallic  ball  supported 
^'^  on  an  insulating  column.    Let  n  bt 
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the  body  upon  which  it  acts,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  small 
bail  suspended  by  a  fine  silken  thread.  We  shall  consider  suc- 
cessively the  cases  above  mentioned. 

94.  Action  of  an  electrifled  body  on  a  nonconductor  not 
electrified. — 1°.  Let  b  be  a  nonconductor  in  its  natural  state. 

In  this  case  no  motion  will  be  impressed  on  b.  The  electricity  with  which 
A  is  charged  will  act  by  attraction  and  repulsion  on  the  two  opposite  fluids, 
which  compose  the  natural  electricity  of  b,  attracting  each  molecule  of  one 
by  exactly  the  same  force  as  it  repels  the  molecule  of  the  other.  No  de- 
composition of  the  fluid  will  take  place,  because  the  insulating  property  of  b 
will  prevent  any  motion  of  the  fluids  upon  it,  and  will  therefore  prevent  their 
separation.  Each  compound  molecule  therefore  being  at  once  attracted  and 
repelled  by  equal  forces,  no  motion  will  take  place. 

95.  Action  of  an  electrified  body  on  a  nonconductor 
diariped  witli  like  electricity.  —  2°.  Let  b  be  charged  with 
electricity  similar  to  that  with  which  a  is  charged. 

In  this  case  b  will  be  repelled  from  a.  For,  according  to  what  has  been 
explained  above,  the  forces  exerted  on  the  natural  electricity  of  b  will  be  in 
eqailibrinm,  but  the  electricity  of  a  will  repel  the  similar  electricity  with 
which  B  is  charged ;  and  since  this  fluid  cannot  move  upon  the  surface  of  b 
because  of  its  insulating  virtue,  and  cannot  quit  the  surface  because  of  the 
resistance  ottered  by  the  surrounding  air,  it  must  adhere  to  the  surface,  and^ 
being  repelled  by  the  electricity  of  a,  must  carry  with  it  the  ball  b  in  the 
direction  of  such  repulsion.  The  ball  b  therefore  will  incline  from  a,  and 
will  rest  in  such  a  position  that  its  weight  will  balance  the  repulsive  force. 

96.  Its  action  on  a  nonconductor  cbargred  with  opposite 
•lecstricity.  —  3°.  Let  b  be  charged  with  electricity  opposite  to 
that  with  which  a  is  charo^ed. 

In  this  case  b  will  be  attracted  towards  a,  the  distribution  of  the  fluid  upon 
it  not  bdng  changed,  for  the  same  reasons  as  in  the  last  case. 

97.  Its  action  on  a  conductor  not  electrified.  —  4*^.  Let  b  be 
a  conductor  in  its  natural  state. 

In  this  case  the  action  of  the  fluid  on  a  attracting  one  constituent  of  the 
natural  electricity  of  b,  and  repelling  the  other,  will  tend  to  decompose  and 
separate  them ;  and  since  the  conducting  virtue  of  b  leaves  free  play  to  the 
movement  of  the  fluids  upon  it,  this  attraction  and  repulsion  will  take  effect, 
the  attracted  fluid  moving  to  the  side  of  b  nearest  to  a,  and  the  repelled  fluid 
to  the  opposite  side. 

To  render  the  explanation  more  clear^  let  us  suppose  that  a  is  charged  with 
positive  electricity. 

In  that  case,  the  negative  fluid  of  b  will  accumulate  on  the  side  next  a, 
and  the  positive  fluid  on  the  opposite  side.  The  negative  fluid  will  therefore 
be  nearer  to  a  than  the  positive  fluid ;  and  since  the  force  of  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  is  diminished  (79.).  and 
since  the  quantity  of  the  negative  fluid  on  the  side  next  a  is  equal  10  the 
quantity  of  positive  fluid  on  the  opposite  side,  the  attraction  exerted  on  the 
former  will  be  greater  than  the  repulsion  exerted  on  the  latter ;  and  since  the 
fluids  are  prevented  from  leaving  b  by  the  resistance  offered  by  lV\e  a\v,  \.\i« 
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fluids,  carrying  with  them  the  ball  b,  will  be  moved  towards  a,  and  will  rest  is 
equilibrium,  when  the  inclination  of  the  string  is  such  that  the  weight  of  P 
balances  and  neutralises  the  attraction. 

If  A  were  charp^ed  with  negative  electricity,  the  same  effects  would  be  pro- 
duced, the  only  difference  being  that,  in  that  case,  the  positive  fluid  on  B 
would  accumulate  on  the  side  next  a,  and  the  negative  fluid  on  the  oi^Kmte 
side. 

Thus  it  appears  that  a  conducting  body  in  its  natural  state  is  always 
attracted  by  an  electrified  body,  with  whichever  species  of  electricity  it  be 
charged. 

98.  Its  action  upon  a  conductor  cliarg«d  "wltli  like  eleetri- 
city.  —  5°.  Let  b  be  a  conductor  charged  with  electricity  similar 
to  that  with  which  a  is  charged. 

In  this  case  the  efieet  produced  on  b  will  depend  on  the  relative  strength 
of  the  charges  of  electricity  of  A  and  b. 

The  electricity  of  a  will  repel  the  free  electricity  of  b,  and  cause  it  to 
accumulate  on  the  side  of  b  most  remote  from  a.  But  it  will  also  decomposfl 
the  natural  electricity  of  b,  attracting  the  fluid  of  the  contrary  kind  to  the 
side  near  a,  and  repelling  the  fluid  of  the  same  kind  to  the  opposite  side.  It 
will  follow  from  this,  that  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  of  the  same  name  accu- 
mulated at  the  opposite  side  of  b  will  be  greater  than  the  quantity  of  flnid 
of  the  contrary  name  collected  at  the  side  near  a.  While,  therefore,  the  latter 
is  more  attracted  than  the  former,  by  reason  of  its  greater  proximity,  it  '^ 
less  attracted  by  reason  of  its  lesser  quantity.  If  these  opposite  effects  neo* 
tralise  each  other,  —  if  it  lose  as  much  force  by  its  inferior  quantity  as  it  gain' 
by  its  greater  proximity,  the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  a  on  b  will  neu- 
tralise each  other,  and  the  ball  b  will  not  move.  But  if  the  quantity  of 
electricity  with  which  b  is  charged  be  so  small  that  more  attraction  is  gained 
by  proximity  than  is  lost  by  quantity,  then  the  ball  b  will  move  towards  a. 
If,  however,  the  quantity  of  electricity  with  which  b  is  charged  be  so  grwt 
that  the  effect  of  quantity  prevail  over  that  of  distance,  the  ball  b  will  be 
repelled. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  this,  that  in  order  to  ensure  the  repulsion  of  the 
ball  B  in  this  case,  the  charge  of  electricity  must  be  so  strong  as  to  prevail 
over  that  attraction  which  would  operate  on  the  ball  b  if  it  were  in  its  natural 
state.   A  very  small  electrical  charge  is,  however,  generally  safficient  for  this. 

99.  Its  action  upon  a  conductor  cliargred  witb  oppofit0 
electricity.  —  6°.  Let  b  be  charged  with  electricity  of  a  contrary 
name  to  that  with  which  A  is  charged. 

In  this  case  b  will  always  be  attracted  towards  A,  for  the  attraction  exerted 
on  the  fluid  with  which  it  is  charged  will  be  added  to  that  which  would  be 
exerted  on  it  if  it  were  in  its  natural  state. 

The  free  electricity  on  b  will  be  attracted  to  the  side  next  A,  and  the  na* 
tural  fluid  will  be  decomposed,  the  fluid  of  the  same  name  accumulating  00 
the  side  most  remote  from  a,  and  the  fluid  of  the  contrarj'  name  collecting  on 
the  side  nearest  to  a,  and  there  uniting  with  the  free  fluid  Tvith  which  B  »■ 
charged.  There  is  therefore  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  of  the  contrary  nanrt 
on  that  side,  than  of  the  same  name  on  the  opposite  side.  The  attraction  of 
the  former  prevails  over  the  repulsion  of  the  latter  therefore  at  once  by 
greater  quantity  and  greater  proximity,  and  is  consequently  eflfective. 

1 00.  Attractions  and  repulsions  of  pitli  balls  explainsd^^ 
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Wiiat  has  been  explained  above  will  render  more  clearly  under- 
stood the  attractions  and  repulsions  manifested  by  pith  balls,  before 
and  after  their  contact  with  electrified  bodies  (i.)^  Before  con- 
tact, the  balls,  being  in  their  natural  state,  and  being  composed  of 
a  conducting  material,  are  always  attracted,  whatever  be  the  elec- 
tricity with  which  the  body  to  which  they  are  presente«l  is  charged 
(97") i  ^^t  after  contact,  being  charged  with  the  like  electricity, 
they  are  repdled  ^9^.)' 

When  touched  by  the  hand,  or  any  conductor  which  communi- 
cates with  tlie  ground,  they  are  discharged  and  restored  to  their 
cultural  state,  when  thev  will  be  ao^ain  attracted. 

If  they  be  suspended  by  wire  or  any  other  conducting  thread, 
and  the  stand  be  a  conductor  communicating  with  the  ground,  they 
will  lose  their  electricity  the  moment  they  receive  it. 

The  dectric  fluid  in  passing  through  bodies,  especially  if  they 
be  imperfect  conductors,  or  if  the  space  they  present  to  the  fluid 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  its  quantity,  produces-  various  and 
remarkable  mechanical  eflects,  displacing  the  conductors  some- 
times with  great  violence. 

10 1 .  Strongr  electric  cliargres  rapture  imperfect  conductors. 
—  Card  pierced  by  disoliargre  of  Jar.  —  A  method  of  exhibit- 
ing this  efi'ect  is  represented  in^^.  77.     The  chain'  a 
Y  communii)ates  with   the   outside  coating  of  the  jar. 

The  card  •€  is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  two  me- 
Jl  tallic  points  touch  it  on  opposite  sides,  terminating 

jjSr^  near  each  other.  The  pillar  g,  being  glass,  intercepts 
the  electricity.  The  ball  of  the  discharger,  being  put 
in  communication  with  the  inside  coating  of  the  jar, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  ball  b,  so  that  the 
two  points  which  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  card, 
being  in  connection  with  the  two  coatings  of  the  jar, 
are  charged  with  contrary  fluids,  which  exert  on  each 
other  such  an  attraction  that  they  rush  to  each  other, 
penetrating  the  card,  which  is  found  in  this  case  pierced 
f  »«•  77-  by  a  hole  larger  than  that  produced  by  a  common  pin. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  hurr  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
card  is  in  this  case  convex  on  both  sides,  as  if  the  matter  producing 
the  hole,  instead  of  passing  through  the  card  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  had  either  issued  from  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  emerging 
at  each  surface,  or  as  if  there  were  two  distinct  prevailing  sub- 
Btanoes  passing  in  contrary  directions,  each  elevating  the  edges  o^ 
the  orifice  in  issuing  from  it.  '* 

The  accordance  of  this  eflect  with  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluirls 
is  apparent. 
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Another  method  of  exhibiting   this   phi 


Flj.  ;!. 

1 02    Carlona  fbct  obierred  T17  VL  TrMnery. —  A  fact  1 

heen  noticed  bj  M.  Tremery  for  which  no  expUiistioa  has  jet  he 
giren.  That  observer  found  that  when  the  two  poinla  on  op|>o8 
sides  of  the  card  are  plnced  at  a  certain  distonee,  one  above  t 
other,  the  hole  will  not  be  midway  between  them.  When  the  e 
perituent  is  made  in  the  atmosphere,  the  hole  will  alwajrs  be  ucai 
10  the  negative  Duid.  When  the  apparatus  ia  placed  under  t 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  hole  approaches  the  poutive  fluid 
the  rarefaction  proceeds. 

If  several  cards  be  placed  between  the  knobs  of  the  iuutn: 
discharger  (49.),  thej  uiav  be  pierced  by  a  strong  cluu^  of  a  j 
or  battery,  having  more  than  one  square  foot  of  coated  surface. 

103.  IRToail  and  ^Ew>  kroken by  dlMiIiarc*- — ArodofwO' 
half  aJi  inch  thick  may  be  split  bj  a  strong  charge  transmitted 
the  direction  of  its  fibres,  and  other  imperfect  conductors  pierC' 

If  a  leaf  of  writing  paper  be  placed  on  the  stage  c^  the  di 
charger,  the  electricity  passed  through  it  will  tear  it. 
The  charge  of  a  jar  will  penetrate  glass.    An  apparatus  1 
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eiUbitiug  this  effect  is  shown  ivj^.  79.   It  msj  also  be  exhibited 
b;  traiiimitting  the  charge  through  the  aide  of  &  phial,^.  So. 


A  strong  charge  pasaed  through  water,  scatters  the  liquid  in  all 
directions  around  the  points  of  discharge,^.  81. 

104,  BlBOtrtMd  helU.  — The  alternate  atCractioD  and  repulsion 
of  electrified  conductors  is  prettily  illustrated  b;  tbe  electrical 
t<Qt. 


IB  and  CD,  J^.  S2.,  are  two  metal  rods  supported  < 

~     1  the  ends  of  these  rods  four  bells  a  b  c  d  are  bu< 

pended      bj     metallic 

\  chains      A  central  bell 

"^  "IS  supported   on   the 

loden      stand     nh  cl 

i   the   glass   \  il 

and  this  central 


*^)L>,     chain  with  tbe  ground 
-  I     From     the     transverse 


rods  are  also  suspendBd 
bj  silken  threads,  four 
small  brass  balls  II.  The 
transverse    toda  ^«M^u; 
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put  in  communicittioD  with  the  conductor  of  in  electricil  machine, 

the  four  bells  a'b'c'b'  become  charged  with  electricity.  They 
attract  and  then  repel  the  balls  u,  which  when  repelled  Btrike  tha 
bell  a,  to  which  thej  give  up  the  eleccricitj  thej  received  bj 
contact  with  the  bells  a'b'c'd',  and  this  electricity  passes  to  Ihs 
ground  by  the  chain.  The  bells  will  ihai  continue  to  be  tolled 
as  long  as  any  electricity  is  supplied  by  the  conductor  to  the  belli 

Another  form  of  this  apparatus  is  shown  in^-  83. 

105.  RapnlsloB  af  sloctrlfled  tIiraBda.^Let  aakeinof  linen 
thread  be  tied  in  a  knot  at  each  end,  and  let  one  end  of  it  be 
attached  to  some  part  of  the  conductor  of  the  machine.  When 
the  machine  is  worked  the  threads  will  become  electrifietl,  and 
will  repel  each  other,  so  that  the  skein  will  swell  out  into  ft  fonn 
re3C:mbling  the  meridians  drawn  upon  a  globe. 

1 06.  Onrlona  enot  of  rejmlston  of  pttb  boll.  —  Let  s  me- 
tallic point  be  inserted  into  one  of  the  holes  of  the  prime  condno- 
tor,  so  that,  iu  accordance  with  what  has  been  explained,  &  jet  of 
electricity  may  escape  from  It  when  the  conductor  is  electrified. 
Let  this  jet,  while  the  machine  is  worked,  be  received  oa  the 
interior  of  a  glass  tumbler,  by  which  the  surface  of  the  glass  will 
become  charged  with  electricity. 

If  a  number  of  pith  balls  be  laid  upon  a  metallic  plat«  com- 
municating with  the  ground,  and  the  tumbler  be  placed  with 
its  mouth  upon  the  plate,  including  the  balls  within  it,  the  balls 


will  begin  immediately  leaping  violently  from  the  metal  and 
atrikmg  the  gloss,  aod    tbit   action  Vdl  ^dKtsKoft  till  all  tUe 
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electricity  with  which  the  glass  was  charged  has  been  carried 
away. 

Another  form  of  this  apparatus  is  shown  in^.  84. 

This  is  explained  on  the  same  principle  as  the  former  experi- 
ments. The  balls  are  attracted  by  the  electricity  of  the  glass,  and 
when  electrified  by  contact,  are  repelled.  They  give  up  their 
electricity  to  the  metallic  plate,  from  which  it  passes  to  the  ground  ; 
and  this  process  continues  until  no  electricity  remains  on  the  glass 
of  sufficient  strength  to  attract  the  balls. 

107.  Bleetrieal  danee.  —  Let  a  disc  of  pasteboard  or  wood, 
coated  with  metallic  foil,  be  suspended  by  wires  or  threads  of 
linen  from  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  let 
a  similar  disc  be  placed  upon  a  stand  capable  of  being  adjusted 
to  any  required  height.  Let  this  latter  disc  be  placed  immediately 
under  the  former,  and  let  it  have  a  metallic  communication  with 
the  ground.  Upon  it  place  small  coloured  representations  in 
pt^r,  of  dancing  figures,  which  are  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  machine  is  worked,  the  electricity  with  which  the  upper 
disc  will  be  charged  will  attract  the  light  figures  placed  on  the 
lower  disc,  which  will  leap  upwards ;  and  after  touching  the  upper 
disc  and  being  electrified,  will  be  repelled  to  the  lower  disc,  and 
this  jumping  action  of  the  figures  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
machine  is  worked.  An  electrical  dance  is  thus  exhibited  for  the 
amusement  of  young  persons. 

108.  Carious  ezperimeiits  on  electrified  water.  —  Let  a 

small  metallic  bucket  b,^^.  85.,  be 
suspended  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  a  machine,  and  let  it 
have  a  capillary  tube  cd  of  the 
siphon  form  immersed  in  it ;  or  let 
it  have  a  capillary  tube  inserted  in 
the  bottom;  the  bore  of  the  tube 
being  so  small  that  water  cannot 
escape  from  it  by  its  own  pressure. 
When  the  machine  is  put  in  opera- 
tion, the  particles  of  water,  becom- 
ing electrified,  will  repel  each 
other,  and  immediately  an  abund- 
ant stream  will  issue  from  the 
^l>e;  and  as  the  particles  of  water  after  leaving  the  tube  still 
exercise  a  reciprocal  repulsion,  the  stream  will  diverge  in  the  form 
<tfabnish. 

If  a  sponge  saturated  with  water  be  suspended  from  the  prime 
^ductor  of  the  machine,  the  water,  when  the  machine  is  first 
forked  will  drop  slowly  from  it ;  but  when  the  conductor  becouies 


Fig.  85. 
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strongly  electrified,  it  will  descend  abundantly,  and  in  tlie  dflik 
will  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  shower  of  luminous  rain. 

109.   Sxperiment  wlfli   electrified   seallnff-waz. — L^  a 
piece  of  sealing-wax  be  attached  to  the  pointed  end  of  a  metallic 
rod ;  set  fire  to  the  wax,  and  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  fusion  blow 
out  the  fiame,  and  present  the  wax  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
prime  conductor  of  the  machine.     Strongly  electrified  myriads  of 
tine  filaments  will  issue  from  the  wax  towards  the  conductor,  to 
which  they  will  adhere,  forming  a  sort  of  network  resembling 
wool.    This  effect  is  produced  by  the  positive  electricity  of  the 
conductor  decomposing  the  natural  electricity  of  the  wax;  and 
the  latter  being  a  conductor  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  the  n^a- 
tive  electricity  is  accumulated  in  the  sofl  part  of  the  wax  near  the 
conductor,  while  the  positive  electricity  escapes  along  the  metallic 
rod.    The  particles  of  wax  thus  negatively  electrified,  being  at- 
tracted by  the  conductor,  are  drawn  into  the  filaments  above 
mentioned. 

1 1  o.  Tbe  electrical  see-saw,  a  &,  J^*  86.,  is  a  small  strip  of 
wood  covered  over  with  silver  leaf  or  tinfoil,  insulated  on  c  like  a 

balance.    A  slight  preponderance  is  given 

to  it  at  a,  so  that  it  rests  on  a  wire  having 

a  knob  m  at  its  top ;  jd  is  a  similar  metal 

ball  insulated.     C(Hinect  p  with  the  inte- 

p.    gg  rior,  and  m  with  the  exterior  coating  of 

the  jar,  charge  it,  and  the  see-saw  motion 

of  a  &  will  commence  from  causes  similar  to  those  which  excited 

the  movements  of  the  pith  balls. 


CHAP.  X. 

THERMAL   EFFECTS    OF   EliECTRlCITT. 

1 1 1 .  A  current  of  electricity  passing:  over  a  eonduetor 
raises  its  temperature. — If  a  current  of  electricity  pass  over  a 
conductor,  as  would  happen  when  the  conductor  of  an  electrical* 
machine  is  connected  by  a  metallic  rod  with  the  earth,  no  change 
in  the  thermal  condition  of  the  conductor  will  be  observed,  so 
long  as  its  transverse  section  is  so  considerable  as  to  leave  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  free  passage  of  the  fluid.  But  if  its  thiplrneffl 
be  diminished,  or  the  quantity  of  fluid  passing  over  it  be  sag* 
meuted,  or,  in  general,  if  the  ratio  of  the  fluid  to  the  magnitude  of 
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the  space  afforded  to  it  be  increased,  the  conductor  will  be  found 
to  undergo  an  elevation  of  temperature,  which  will  be  greater  the 
greater  the  quantity  of  the  electricity  and  the  less  the  space 
supplied  for  its  passage. 

112.  Szperimental  verification. — ^IVire  beated,  tamed,  and 
bnmed. — If  a  piece  of  wire  of  several  inclies  in  length  be  placed 
upon  the  stage  of  the  universal  discharger  (49.)?  a  feeble  charge 
transmitted  through  it  will  sensibly  raise  its  temperature.  By  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  charge,  its  temperature  may  be  ele- 
vated to  higher  and  higher  points  of  the  thermometric  scale ;  it 
may  be  rendered  incandescent,  fused,  vaporised,  and,  in  fine, 
burned. 

With  the  powerful  machine  of  the  Taylerian  Museum  at  Haar- 
lem, Van  Marum  fused  pieces  of  wire  above  70  feet  in  length. 

Wire  may  be  fused  in  water;  but  the  length  which  can  be 
melted  in  this  way  is  always  less  than  in  air,  because  the  liquid 
robs  the  metal  of  its  heat  more  rapidly  than  air. 

A  narrow  ribbon  of  tinfoil,  from  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  may 
be  volatilised  by  the  discharge  of  a  common  battery.  The  me- 
tallic vapour  is  in  this  ease  oxidised  in  the  air,  and  its  filaments 
float  like  those  of  a  cobweb. 

113.  Tbermal  elliBots  are  greater  as  tbe  conducting 
power  is  less.  —  The  worst  conductors  of  electricity,  such  as 
platinum  and  iron,  suflTer  much  greater  changes  of  temperature 
by  the  same  charge  than  the  best  conductors,  such  as  gold  and 
copper.  The  charge  of  electricity,  which  only  elevates  the  tem- 
perature of  one  conductor,  will  sometimes  render  another  incan- 
descent, and  will  volatilise  a  third. 

1 14.  Zgrnition  of  metals.  —  If  a  fine  silver  wire  be  extended 
between  the  rods  of  the  universal  discharger  (49.)»  a  strong  charge 
will  make  it  burn  with  a  greenish  fiame.  It  will  pass  off*  in  a 
greyish  smoke.  Other  metals  may  be  similarly  ignited,  each  pro- 
ducing a  flame  of  a  peculiar  colour.  If  the  experiments  be  made 
in  a  receiver,  the  products  of  the  combustion  being  collected, 
will  prove  to  be  the  metallic  oxides. 

If  a  gilt  thread  of  silk  be  extended  between  the  rods  of  the  dis- 
charger, the  electricity  will  volatilise  or  burn  the  gilding,  without 
affecting  the  silk.  The  effect  is  too  rapid  to  allow  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  heat  to  affect  the  silk. 

A  strip  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  placed  between  the  leaves  of  paper, 
being  extended  between  the  rods  of  the  discharger,  will  be  vola- 
tilized by  a  discharge  from  a  jar  having  two  square  feet  of  coating. 
The  volatilized  metal  will  in  this  case  appear  on  the  paper  as  a 
patch  of  purple  colour  in  the  case  of  gold,  and  of  grey  colour  in 
that  of  silver. 
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A  spark  from  tlie  prime  conductor  of  the  great  Ha&rlem  ma- 
chine burat  a  strip  of  gold  leaf  twenty  inches  long  b;  an  mtja  ind 
a  half  broad. 

115.  SffBct  Ml  ftdintaMlaK  allvvr.— The  heat  devekipedia 
the  passage  of  electricity  through  combustible  or  'explosive  sab- 
stances,  which  are  imperfect  conductors,  causes  their  combiutioB 

A  small  quantity  of  fulminating  silver  placed  on  the  jtoint  of  a 
knife,  explodes  if  brought  within  a  few  feet  of  the  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine  in  operation.  In  this  case  the  explosion  la  pro- 
duced by  induction. 

1 1 6.  Hleotrle  pistol.  —  The  electrical  pistol  or  cannon  is 
charged  with  a  mi.iture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases,  in  the 
proportion  necessary  to  form  water.  A  conducting  wire  ternu- 
nated  by  a  knob  is  inserted  in  the  touch  hole,  and  the  gases  are 


confined  in  the  barrel  by  the  bullet.     An  electric  spark  imported 
to  the  ball  at  the  touch  hole,  causes  the  explosion  of  the  gaset. 
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This  explosion  is  pn>duced  by  the  fludden  combination  of  the 
gases,  and  their  conversioa  into  water,  which,  in  coDsequen<;e  of 
the  great  quantity  of  heat  developed,  ia  instantly  (sonverteii  into 
steam  of  preat  elasticity,  which,  by  its  expansion,  forces  the  bullet 
from  the  barrel  in  the  same  manner  as  do  t'le  gases  whi(^  result 
from  the  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

One  of  4he  forms  of  this  apparatus  is  represented  in  section  in 
fig.  S7.  It  consists  of  a  meUllic  vessel  c,  irhich  is  filled  irith  the 
mixture  of  the  gases,  and  hermetically  closed  by  a  cork.  An 
opening  a  is  made  in  the  side,  in  which  is  inserted  a  metallic  rod, 
terminated  in  two  balls,  as  shown  in  j^.  87.,  one  interior,  and  the 
other  exterior,  the  rod  being  fixed  in  the  tube  by  maatic,  which, 
being  a  nonconductor  of  electricity,  prevents  the  fluid  from  es- 
caping from  the  rod  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Thus  prepared, 
the  vessel  is  placed,  as  shown  vafig.  88.,  upon  a  support,  and  the 
ball  A  is  put  in  electric  connection  with  the  conductor  of  a  machine  - 
in  operation,  from  which  a  spark  being  received  a  similar  spark 
is  transmitted  between  the  internal  knob  b  and  the  side  of  the 
vewel.  By  this  spark  the  mixturs  of  gases  is  inflamed,  and  the 
cork  blown  out. 

117.  Btber  ajid  aloobol  Ifnltad.  —  Ether  er  alcohol  may  be 
fired  by  passing  through  it  an  electric  discharge.  Let  cold  water 
be  poured  into  a  wine  gloss,  and  let  a  thin  stratum  of  ether  be 
carefully  poured  upon  it.  The  ether  being  lighter  will  float  on 
the  water.  Let  a  wire  or  chain  connected  with  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  the  machine  be  immersed  in  the  water,  and,  while  the 
machine  is  in  action,  present  a  metallic  ball  to  the  surface  of  the 
ether.  The  electric  charge  will  pass  from  the  water  through  the 
ether  to  the  ball,  and  will  ignite  the  ether.  Or,  if  a  person  stand- 
ing on  an  insulating  eIkkiI,  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  metal  spoon 
filled  with  ether,  pre- 
sent the  surface  of  the 
ether  \xi  a  conductor, 
and  at  the  same  time  ap- 
ply the  other  hand  to 
the  prime  conductor  of 
a  machine  in  operation, 
.  the  electricity  will  pass 
from  the  prime  conduc- 
tor through  the  body  of 
the  person  to  the  spoon, 
and  from  the  spoon 
through  the  ether  to  the 
conductor  to  which  the 
*'^  ether  is  presented,  and 

n  sn  panamg  will  ignite  the  ether. 
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Another  arrangement  for  perfarmlng  tluB  experiment  U  shomt 
in  fy.  89. 

1 13.  XealnoiM  powder  bnraad. —  The  electric  char)(e  tnus- 
mitted  through  fine  reiiiiioua  powder,  such  aa  that  of  colophonj, 
will  ignite  it.  Tliia  experiment  may  be  performed  either  l>y 
spreading  the  powder  on  [be  stage  of  the  discharger  (49. )i  or  bj 
impregnating  a  hatik  of  cotton  with  it ;  or,  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner,  \>y  sprinkling  it  on  the  surface  of  wat«r  contained  in  an 
earthenware  saucer, 

■  19.  Cnopowaer  exploded.— Gunpowder  ma;,  In  like  manner 
be  ignited  hy  electricity.  This  experiment  ia  most  conveniently 
exhibited  by  placing  the  powder  in  a  small  wooden  cup,  and  con- 
ducting the  electric  charge  along  a  moist  thread,  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  attached  to  the  arm  of  a  discharger,  which  is  connected  with 
e  coating  of  a  jar,  and  the  charge,  in 
.3  pnss^e  from  one  rod  of  the  discharger  to  the 


other,  will  i; 


,e  the  powder 

nortara.  —  Tbe  electric  mortar 
apparatus  by  which   the   gun- 


pasiing  an  electric 
charge  through  it. 
The  mixed  gases 
may  aLiO  be  used 

Common  air  or 
gfls,  not  being  ex- 
plosive, Is  heated  so 
suddenly  and  in- 
tensely by  transmit- 
ting through  it  an 
ek'ctric  cliarge,  that 
it  will  expand  so  as 
to  project  the  ball 
from  iho  mortar. 

1 21.  Klnnera- 
leyitbermometer 
(;%■.  92.)  is  an  in- 
intendeti 
e  the  de- 
gree of  heat  deve- 
loped in  the  passage 
of  an  electric  charge 
by  the  expansion  of 
air.     The  discharg'- 
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tiikes  place  between  the  two  balls  in  the  glass  cylinder,  and  the  air 
confined  in  the  cylinder  being  heated,  expands,  presses  upon  the 
liquid  contained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  causes  the 
liquid  in  the  tube  to  rise.  The  variation  of  the  column  of  liquid 
in  the  tube  indicates  the  elevation  of  temperature. 


CHAP.  XL 


LUMINOUS    EFFECTS   OF   ELECTRICITY. 

122.  xaectrio  fluid  is  not  luminous.— An  insulated  conductor, 
or  a  Leyden  jar  or  battery,  however  strongly  charged,  is  never 
luminous  so  long  as  the  electric  equilibrium  is  maintained  nnd  the 
fluid  continues  in  repose.  But  if  this  equilibrium  be  disturbed, 
and  the  fluid  move  from  one  conductor  to  another,  such  motion  is, 
onder  certain  conditions,  attended  with  luminous  phenomena. 

123.  Conditions  under  wbiob  ligrbt  is  developed  by  an 
electric  current. — If  the  conductor  of  an  ordinary  electric  ma- 
chine, while  in  operation,  be  connected  with  the  ground  by  a  thick 
metallic  wire,  the  current  of  the  fluid  which  flows  along  the  wire 
'to  the  ground  will  not  be  sensibly  luminous  ;  but  if  the  machine 
be  one  of  great  power,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Taylerian  machine 
of  Haarlem,  an  iron  wire  of  60  or  70  feet  long,  communicating 
with  the  ground  and  conducting  the  current,  will  be  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  light.  The  intensity  of  the  electricity  necessary  to 
produce  this  effect,  depends  altogether  on  the  properties  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  fluid  moves.  Sometimes  electricity  of  feeble 
mtensity  produces  a  strong  luminous  effect^  while  in  other  cases 
electricity  of  the  greatest  intensity  develops  no  sensible  degree  of 
light. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  electric  fluid  with  which 
tt  insulated  conductor  is  charged  is  retained  upon  it  by  the  sur- 
rounding air  being  a  nonconductor.  According  as  the  pressure 
of  the  air  is  increased  or  diminished,  the  force  necessary  to  enable 
^e  electricity  to  escape  through  it  is  increased  or  diminished. 

When  a  conductor  a,  in  communication  with  the  ground,  ap- 
proaches an  insulated  conductor,  b,  charged  with  electricity,  the 
^tural  electricity  of  b  will  be  decomposed,  the  fluid  of  the  same 
*^e  as  that  which  charges  a  escaping  to  the  earth,  and  the  fluid 
of  the  opposite  name  accumulating  on  the  side  of  b  next  to  a.  At 
^nesaine  time^  according  to  what  has  been  explained  (97.)?  the 
flttid  on  ▲  accumulates  on  the  side  nearest  to  b.  These  two  tides 
^f  electricity  of  opposite  kinds  exert  a  reciprocal  attraction,  and 
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nothing  prevents  them  from  rushing  together  and  coalescing, 
except  the  resistance  of  the  intervening  air.  They  will  coalesce, 
therefore,  so  soon  as  their  mutual  attraction  is  so  much  increased 
as  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

This  increase  of  mutual  attraction  may  be  produced  by  several 
causes.  First,  by  increasing  the  charge  of  electricity  upon  the 
conductor  a,  for  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  will  be  proportional  to 
its  depth  or  density.  Secondly,  by  diminishing  the  distance  be- 
tween A  and  n,  for  the  attraction  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  square  of  that  distance  is  diminished ;  and,  thirdly,  by  increas- 
ing the  conducting  power  of  either  or  both  of  the  bodies  A  and  b, 
for  by  that  means  the  electric  fluids,  being  more  free  to  move 
upon  them,  will  accumulate  in  greater  quantity  on  the  sides  of  A 
and  B  which  are  presented  towards  each  other.  Fourthly,  by  the 
form  of  the  bodies  a  and  b,  for  according  to  what  has  been  already 
explained  (86.)  (92  a.),  the  fluids  will  accumulate  on  the  sides 
presented  to  each  other  in  greater  or  less  (j^antity,  according  as 
the  form  of  those  sides  approaches  to  that  of  an  edge,  a  comer,  or 
a  point. 

When  the  force  excited  by  the  fluids  surpasses  the  restraining 
force  of  the  intervening  air,  they  force  their  passage  through  the 
air,  and  rushing  towards  each  other,  combine.  This  movement 
is  attended  with  light  and  sound.  A  light  appears  to  be  produced 
between  the  points  of  the  two  bodies  a  and  b,  which  has  been 
called  the  electric  spark,  and  this  luminous  phenomenon  is  accom- 
panied by  a  sharp  sound  like  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

1 24.  Tbe  eleotrio  spark. — The  luminous  phenomenon  called 
the  electric  spark  does  not  consist,  as  the  name  would  imply,  of 
a  luminous  point  which  moves  from  the  one  body  ta  the  other. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  light  manifests  no  progressive  motion.  It 
consists  of  a  thread  of  light,  which  for  an  instant  seems  to  connect 
the  two  bodies,  and  in  general  is  not  extended  between  them  in 

one  straight  line,  but  has  a  zig- 
zag form,  resembling  more  or  less 
the  appearance  of  lightning, /J^* 
93.,  and  probably  due  to  the  dis- 
charge leaping  across  between  par- 
F>?*  9^  tides  of  dusrt  suspended  in  the  air. 

1 24a.  [Duration  oif  tne  sparlu^-When  we  look  at  a  bright 
electric  spark,  such  as  that  obtained  on  discharging  a  good-sized 
Ley  den  jar,  the  impression  made  upon  the  eye  does  not  cease  at 
once  when  the  spark  has  passed  ;  consequently  we  seem  to  see  the 
spark  for  a  longer  time  than  it  really  exists.  The  very  short  duration 
of  the  spark  itself  can  be  proved  by  causing  it  to  pass  in  front  of  a 
rapidly  revolving  wheel,  in  a  dark  room.  When  the  spark  passes* 
the  wheel  is  brightly  illuminated,  but  appears  as  though  it  were 
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quite  stationary,  thus  proying  that  it  does  not  revolve  to  anj 
perceptible  extent  during  the  time  which  the  spark  lasts. 

Professor  Wheatstone  has  however  proved,  by  viewing  the 
electric  spark  in  a  verj  rapidlj  revolving  mirror,  that,  although 
it  persists  for  only  a  very  short  time,  it  is  not  absolutely  instan- 
taneous. And  it  has  been  since  ascertained  by  Feddersen  that 
what  appears  to  the  eye  as  a  simple  discharge  between  two  points, 
is  in  reality  a  succession  ol'  discharges  which  pass  in  alternate 
directions  between  them.1 

125.  Blectrlo  bmsli. — If  the  part  of  either  of  the  bodies  a 
or  B,  which  is  presented  to  the  other,  have  the  form  of  a  point, 
the  electric  fluid  will  escape,  not  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  but  as  a 
brush  of  light,  the  diverging  rays  of  whieh  sometimes  have  the 
length  of  two  or  three  inches.  A  very  feeble  charge  is  sufficient 
to  cause  the  escape  of  the  fluid  when  the  body  has  this  form  (87.). 

126.  Tbe  lenfftli  of  t&»  spark.  —  K  the  knuckle  of  the  finger 
or  a  metallic  boll  at  the  end  of  a  rod  held  in  the  hand  be  pre- 
sented to  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine  in  operation,  a  spark 
will  be  produced,  the  length  of  which  will  vary  with  the  power  of 
the  machine. 

By  the  length  of  the  spark  must  be  understood  the  greatest 
distance  at  which  tbe  spark  can  be  transmitted. 

A  very  powerful  machine  will  so  charge  its  prime  conductor 
that  sparks  may  be  taken  from  it  at  the  distance  of  30  inches. 

1 27.  Bisoontiiiuous  oonduotors  produce  luminous  effects. 
—  Since  the  passage  of  the  electricity  produces  light  wherever  the 
metallic  continuity,  or  more  generally  wherever  the  continuity  of 
the  conducting  material  is  interrupted,  these  luminous  effects  may 
be  multiplied  by  so  arranging  the  conductors,  that  there  shall  be 
interruptions  of  continuity  arranged  Ib'  any  regular  or  desired 
manner. 

1 28v  V1»leu»  ezperlmental  ilAistrattons.  —  If  a  number  of 
metallic  beads  be  strung  upon  a  thread  of  silk,  each  bead  being 
separated-  Irom  1^  advent  one  by  a  knot  ou  the  silk  so  as  to 
break  the  contact,  »  current  of  electricity  sent  through  them  will 
produce  a  series-  of  sparks,  a  separate  spark  being  produced  be- 
tween every  two  successive  beads.  By  placing  one  end  of  such 
a  string  of  beads-  in-  contact  with  the  conductor  of  the  machine, 
and  the  other  end  in  metallic  communication  with  the  ground, 
a  chain  of  sparks  can  be  maintained  so-  long  as  the  machine  is 
worked. 

The  string  of  beads  may  be  dbposed  so  as  tO'  form  a  variety  of 
fancy  designs,  which  will  appear  in  the  (lark  in  characters  of  light. 

Similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  attaching  bits  of  metallic 
foil  to  glass.  Sparkling  tubes  and  plates  are  contrived  in  this 
manneri  by  which  amusing  experiments  are  exbibite^    K  ^t\»& 
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form.  In  the  same  manner  c 
surface  of  glass  tubes,  jSg'.  95., 
vessels  of  any  form,j^.  97. 


plate  is  repreiented  ia  Jig.  94:,  bj 
which  a  word  ib  made  to  appeir 
in  letters  of  ligbt  in  a  dark  room. 
The  letters  are  formed  by  attach- 
ing lozenge-ehaped  bits  of  tinfoil 
to  the  glass,  dispoaed  in  the  proper 
tigns  may  be  formed  on  the  inner 
■  plates,  y^.  96.,  or,  in  fine,  of  glasa 


In  these  cases  the  luminous  characters  maj  be  made  to  appesr 
n  lights  of  rarious  colours,  by  using  spangles  of  different  metali, 
lince  the  colour  of  the  spark  varies  ivith  the  metal. 


1 29.  BSMt  Of  i«r«ae«l  nlr.  —  When  the  electric  fluid  pusn 
through  air,  the  brilliaacy  and  coh>urof  the  light  evolved  depend! 
OD  the  density  of  the  air.  In  rarefied  air  the  light  is  more 
diiFused  and  less  intense,  and  acquires  a  reddish  or  violet  colour. 
Its  colour,  however,  ia  affected,  as  has  been  just  stated,   bj  the 
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nature  .of  the  conducUira    beli 
Wlieo  it  U3UC8  from  cnld  the 


nhich  the    current    lions. 


Fli.8i. 


from   tin  or   zinc  white,   from  water  deep   jellow  inchning   to 

It  IS  evident  that  thtae  phenomena  supply  the  means  of  eoo- 
struclmg  electrical  apparatus  by  which  on  infinite 
?u.ly  of  beautiful  and  striking  luminous  effects 
,y  be  produced 

A  hen  the  electridtj  escapes  from  a  metallic 
lilt  in   the  dark   it  forms  a  brush,  Jig,  gS-, 
which  wdl  continue  to  be  visible  so  lung  aa  ihe 
\  machine  is  worked. 

The  luminous  effect  of  electricity  in  rarefied 
nir  is  exhibited  bj  an  appKralus,  ^,  99.  and 
J^.  100,  coniisting  of  a  glass  receiver,  which  csq  be  screwed 
npon  the  plate  of  an  air-pump  and  psrtially  e.ihausied.  The 
dectric  current  passes  between  Ino  metallic  balls  attached  to 
roda,  which  slide  in  air-tight  colliirs  in  the  covers  of  the  receiver. 
It  is  observed  that  the  brushes  formed  hy  negative  electrieiij 
ire  never  aa  long  or  as  divergent  as  those  formed  by  positive 
electricity,  an  effect  which  Ijas  been  supposed  to  indicate  an 
ewenlial  difference  between  the  two  electric  fluids. 

1 30.  Sxporlmentu  Imitation  of  the  Bnroral  Ucht. — This 
phenomenon  may  be  exhibited  in  a  slill  more  remarkable  manner 
by  using,  instead  of  the  receiver,  a  glass  tube  two  or  three 
inches  in  diatnetcr,  and  about  thirty  inches  in  leivi^Oi.    In  x\nB 
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knob  of  the  other  is  connected  bj  a  metallic  chain  with  the  prime 
(jonductor  of  the  electrical  machine.  When  the  machine  is  worked 
in  the  dart,  a  succession  of  luminous  phenomena  will  be  produced 
'  in  the  tube,  nhich  bear  bo  close  a  resemblance  to  the  atiroi* 
borealis  as  to  suggest  the  most  probable  origin  of  that  meteor. 
When  the  exhaustion  of  the  tube  ia  nearly  perfect,  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube  will  exhibit  a  violet  red  light.  If  a  smaH 
quantity  uf  air  be  admitted,  luminous  flashes  will  be  seen  to  isnie 
fn>m  the  two  points  attached  to  the  caps.  As  more  and  more  air 
is  admitted,  the  flashes  of  light  which  glide  in  a  serpentine  ibmi 
down  the  interior  of  the  tube  will  become  more  thin  and  wlute, 
until  at  last  the  electricity  will  cease  to  be  diflused  through  tlie 
column  of  air,  and  will  appear  as  a  glimmering  light  at  the  two 

131.  FtaoapliareBoent  eSB«t   «r  tlM  apart.  —  The   electric 

gpark  leaves  upon  certain  imperfei^  conductors  a  trace  which 
continues  to  be  Uiiiiinoua  fur  several  seconds,  and  someUmea  even 
so  loag  as  a  minute  at^r  the  discharge  of  the  tparki    The  coimr 
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of  this  species  of  phosphorescence  varies  with  the  substances  on 
which  it  is  produced.  Thus  white  chalk  produces  an  orange 
h'ght.  With  rock  crystal  the  light,  at  first  red,  turns  afterwards 
white.  Sulphate  of  barytes,  amber,  and  loaf  sugar  render  the 
light  green,  and  calcined  oyster  shell  gives  all  the  prismatic 
colours. 

132.  X4ctatenberff*8  flffores. — The  spark  in  many  cases  pro- 
duces efiects  which  not  only  seem  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of 
two  fluids,  but  have  been  thought  to  indicate  a  specific  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  experiment  known  as  Lichtenberg*s 
figures  presents  another  example  of  this.  Let  two  Leyden  jars 
be  charged,  one  with  positive,  the  other  with  negative  electricity.; 
and  let  sparks  be  given  by  their  knobs  to  the  smooth  and  well 
dried  surface  of  a  cake  of  resin.  Let  the  surface  of  the  resin  be 
then  slightly  sprinkled  with  powder  of  semen  lycopodii,  or  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  let  the  powder  thus  sprinkled  be  blown  off*.  A 
part  will  remain  attached  to  the  spots  where  the  electric  sparks 
were  imparted.  At  the  spot  which  received  the  positive  spark, 
the  adhering  powder  will  have  the  form  of  a  radiating  star  ;  and 
at  the  point  of  the  negative  spark  it  will  have  that  of  a  roundish 
clouded  spot. 

133.  Bzperiments  indicatinir  specific  differences  between 
tbe  two  fluids. — If  lines  and  figures  be  traced  in  like  manner  on 
the  cake  of  resin,  some  with  the  positive,  and  some  with  the 
negative  knob,  and  a  powder  formed  of  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  minium  be  dusted  over  the  cake  through  a  flannel  sieve,  and 
then  blown  ofi*,  the  adhering  powder  will  mark  the  traces  of  the 
two  fluids  imparted  by  the  knobs,  the  traces  of  the  positive  fluid 
being  yellow,  and  those  of  the  negative  red.  [In  this  case  the 
sulphur  is  electrified  negatively,  and  the  minium  positively,  by 
friction  against  the  flannel ;  the  former,  therefore,  collects  on  the 
parts  of  the  resin  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  the  latter 
on  those  charged  with  negative  electricity.] 

I-.et  two  Leyden  jars,  one  charged  with  positive  and  the  other 
with  negative  electricity,  be  placed  upon  a  plate  of  glass  coated  at 
its  under  surface  with  tinfoil  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches 
asunder,  and  let  the  surface  of  the  glass  between  them  be  sprinkled 
with  semen  lycopodii.  Let  the  jars  be  then  moved  towards  each 
other,  and  let  their  inner  coatings  be  connected  by  a  discharging 
rod  applied  to  their  knobs.  A  spark  will  pass  between  their  outer 
coatings  through  the  powder,  which  it  will  scatter  on  its  passage. 
The  path  of  the  positive  fluid  will  be  distinguishable  from  that  of 
the  negative  fluid,  as  before  explained,  by  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  powder ;  and  this  difference  will  disappear  near  the 
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point  where  the  two  fluids  meet,  where  a  large  round  speck  is 

sometimes  seen  bounded  by  neither  of  the  arrangements  which 

characterise  the  respective  fluids. 

134.  Electric  Ught  above  tbe  barometric  colnmn.  —  The 

electric  light  is  developed  in  every  form  of 
elastic  fluid  and  vapour  when  its  density  is  very 
inconsiderable.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
is  presented  in  the  common  barometer.  When 
the  mercurial  column  is  agritated  so  as  to  oscil- 
late  in  the  tube,  the  space  in  the  tube  above  the 
column  becomes  luminous,  and  is  visibly  so  in 
the  dark.  This  phenomenon  is  caused  by  the 
effect  of  the  electricity  developed  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  mercury  and  the  glass  upon  the 
atmosphere  of  mercurial  vapour  which  fills  the 
space  above  the  column  in  the  tube. 

135.  Cavendlsli's  electric  barometer, 
Jig.' 101. — Two  barometers  are  connected  at  the 
top  by  a  curved  tube,  so  that  the  spaces  above 
the  two  columns  communicate  with  each 
other.  [When  the  cistern  of  one  barometer  is 
connected  T^ith  the  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine,    and    that    of  the  other   with    the 

ground,  electric  light  appears  in  the  curved  tube.] 

136.  Ibuminous  effects  produced  by  imperfect  conductors. 
—  The  electric  spark  or  charge  transmitted  Dy  means  of  the 
universal  discharger  and  Ley  den  jar  or  battery  through  various 
imperfect  conductors,  produces  luminous  effects  which  are  amusing 
and  instructive. 

Place  a  small  melon,  citron,  apple,  or  any  similar  fruit  on  the 
stand  of  the  discharger  ;  arrange  the  wires  so  that  their  ends  are 
not  far  asunder,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  jar  is  discharged  th^ 
fruit  becomes  transparent  and  luminous.  One  or  more  eggs  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  if  a  small  wooden  ledge  be  so  con- 
trived that  their  ends  may  just  touch,  and  the  spark  can  be  sent 
through  them  all.  Send  a  charge  through  a  lump  of  pipe-clay,  a 
stick  of  brimstone,  or  a  glass  of  water,  or  any  coloured  liquid,  and 
the  entire  mass  of  the  substance  will  for  a  short  time  be  rendered 
luminous.  As  the  phosphorescent  appearance  induced  is  by  no 
means  powerful,  it  will  be  necessary  that  these  experiments  should 
be  performed  in  a  dark  room,  and  indeed  the  effect  of  the  other 
luminous  electrical  phenomena  will  be  heightened  by  darkening 
the  room.^ 

137.  Attempt  to  explain  electric  liirbt, — tbe  tbermal  bsrpo- 
tbesis.  —  No  explanation  of  the  physical  cause  of  the  electric 
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t«park,  or  of  th^  luminous  effects  of  electricity,  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed which  has  commanded  geneial  assent.  It  appears  certain, 
for  the  reasons  already  stated,  and  from  a  great  variety  of  pheno- 
mena, that  the  electric  fluids  themselves  are  not  luminous.  The 
light,  therefore,  which  attends  their  motion  must  be  attributed  to 
the  media,  or  the  bodies  through  which  or  between  which  the  fluids 
move.  Since  it  is  certain  that  the  passage  of  the  fluids  through  a 
medium  develops  heat  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  such  me- 
diimi,  and  since  heat,  when  it  attains  a  certain  point,  necessarily 
develops  light,  the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  manifestation 
of  light  was  to  ascribe  it  to  a  momentary  aifd  extreme  elevation  of 
temperature,  by  which  that  part  of  the  medium,  or  the  body  tra- 
versed by  the  fluid,  becomes  incandescent. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  electric  spark  and  the  flash  of 
lightning  are  nothing  more  than  the  particles  of  air,  through  which 
the  electricity  passes,  rendered  luminous  by  intense  heat.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  incompatible  with  physical  analogies.  Flame  we 
know  to  be  gas  rendered  luminous  by  the  ardent  heat  developed  in 
the  chemical  combinations,  of  which  combustion  is  the  effect. 

138.  Bypofbesis  of  decomposltton  and  reoompositton.  — ~ 
According  to  another  hypothesis,  first  advanced  by  Hitter,  and 
afterwards  adopted  by  Berzelius,  Oersted,  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  the 
electric  fluids  have  strictly  speaking  no  motion  of  translation  what- 
ever, and  never  in  fact  desert  the  elementary  molecules  of  matter 
of  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  this  hypothesis,  they  form  an 
essential  part.  Each  molecule  or  atom  composing  a  body  is 
supposed  to  be  primitively  invested  with  an  atmosphere  of  elec- 
tric fluid,  positive  or  negative,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  never 
leaves  it.  Bodies*  are  accordingly  classed  as  electro-positive  or 
electro-negative,  according  to  the  fluid  attracted  to  their  atoms. 
Those  atoms  which  are  positive  attract  so  much  negative  fluid,  and 
those  which  are  negative  so  much  positive  fluid,  as  is  sufficient  to 
neutralise  the  forces  of  their  proper  electricities,  and  then  the 
atoms  are  nnelectrised  and  in  their  natural  state. 

When  a  body  is  charged  with  positive  electricity,  its  atoms  act  by  induc- 
tion upon  the  atoms  of  adjacent  bodies,  and  these  upon  the  atoms  next 
beyond  them,  and  so  on.  The  flaids  in  the  series  Of  atoms  through  which 
the  electricity  is  supposed  to  pass,  assume  a  polar  arrangement  such  as  that 
represented  in /ig.  101. 

I        X       J       4       5       6       7       8       9 

•    •••••••• 

+     -+  -+  -+  -+  --h  -+  -+    — «• 

Fig.  102. 

The  first  atom  of  the  series  being  surcharged  with  +  electricity  acts  by  induc- 
tion on  the  second,  and  decomposes  its  natural  electricity,  the  negative  flMvi\ 
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being  attracted  to  the  side  near  the  first  atom,  and  the  positiTe  repeHed  to 
the  side  near  the  third  atom.  The  same  effect  Ia  iiruduced  by  atom  x  on  atom 
3,  by  atom  3  on  atom  4,  and  so  on.  The  surplus  positive  fluid  on  1  then 
combines  with  and  neutralises  the  negative  fluid  on  2 ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  positive  fluid  on  2  combines  with  and  neutralises  the  negative  fluid  on  3, 
and  so  on  until  the  last  atom  of  the  series  is  left  surcharged  with  positive 
electricity. 

Such  is  the  hypothesis  of  decomposition  and  recompodtion  which  is  at 
present  in  most  general  favour  with  the  scientific  world. 

The  explanation  which  it  affords  of  the  electric  spark  and  other  luminras 
electric  effects,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  transferring  the  phenomenon  to  be 
explained  from  the  bodies  themselves  to  their  component  atoms,  rather  than 
in  affording  an  explanation  of  the  effect  in  question,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
duction of  light  between  atom  and  atom,  by  the  alternate  decomposition  and 
recomposition  of  the  electricities,  stands  in  as  much  need  of  explanation  as  the 
phenomenon  proposed. 

139.  CracfciniT  noise  attendlnsr  electric  spark. — Thesouud 
produced  by  the  electric  discharge  is  obviously  explained  by  the 
sudden  displacement  of  the  particles  of  the  air,  or  other  medium 
through  which  the  electric  fluid  passes. 


CHAP.  XII. 

PHTSIOLOGICAI.  EFFECTS   OF   ELECTRICITY. 

1 40.  zaectric  sliock  explained.  —  The  material  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bodies  of  animals  are 
generally  imperfect  conductors.  When  such  a  body,  therefore, 
is  placed  in  proximity  with  a  conductor  charged  with  electricity, 
its  natural  electricity  is  decomposed,  the  fluid  of  a  like  name  being 
repelled  to  the  side  more  remote  from,  and  the  fluid  of  the  con- 
trary name  being  attracted  to  the  side  nearest  to,  the  electrified 
body.  If  that  body  be  very  suddenly  removed  from  or  brought 
near  to  the  animal  body,  the  fluids  of  the  latter  will  suddenly 
suffer  a  disturbance  of  their  equilibrium,  and  will  either  rush 
towards  each  other  to  recombine,  or  be  drawn  from  each  other, 
being  decomposed ;  and  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  con- 
ducting power  of  the  fluids  and  solids  composing  the  body,  the 
electricity  in  passing  through  it  will  produce  a  momentary  derange- 
ment, as  it  does  in  passing  through  air,  water,  paper,  or  any  other 
imperfect  conductor.  If  this  derangement  do  not  exceed  the 
power  of  the  parts  to  recover  their  position  and  organisation,  a 
convulsive  sensation  is  felt,  the  violence  of  which  is  greater  or  leas 
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according  to  the  force  of  electricity  and  the  consequent  derange- 
ment of  the  organs ;  but  if  it  exceed  this  limit,  a  permanent 
injury,  or  even  death,  may  ensue. 

141.  Secondary  sliock. — ^It  will  be  apparent  from  this,  that 
the  nervous  effect  called  the  electric  shock  does  not  require  that 
any  electricity  be  actually  imparted  to,  abstracted  from,  or  passed 
through  the  body.  The  momentary  derangement  of  the  natural 
electricity  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  with  any  degree  of 
violence. 

The  shock  produced  thus  by  induction,  without  transmitting 
electricity  through  the  body,  is  sometimes  called  the  secondary/ 
shock. 

The  physiological  effects  of  electricity  are  extremely  various, 
according  to  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  charge,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  body  affected  by  it,  and  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  imparted. 

142.  Bfiieot  produced  on  tbe  skin  1>y  proximity  to  an 
electrllled  body. — ^When  the  back  of  the  hand  is  brought  near 
to  the  glass  cylinder  of  the  machine,  at  the  part  where  it  passes 
from  under  the  silk  flap,  and  when  therefore  it  is  strongly  charged 
with  electricity,  a  peculiar  sensation  is  felt  on  the  skin,  resembling 
that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  contact  of  a  cobweb;  The 
hairs  of  the  skin,  being  negatively  electrified  by  induction,  are 
attracted  and  drawn  against  their  roots  with  a  slight  force. 

143.  Bffect  of  tbe  sparks  taken  on  tbe  knuckle. — The 
effect  of  the  shock  produced  by  a  spark  taken  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor by  the  knuckle  is  confined  to  the  hand ;  but  with  a  very 
powerful  machine,  it  will  extend  to  the  elbow. 

144.  Ketbods  of  llmltlnir  and  regrulatlnir  tbe  sbock  by 
a  Jar. — The  effects  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  extend 
through  the  whole  body.  The  shock  may,  however,  be  limited  to 
any  desired  part  or  member,  by  placing  two  metallic  plates  con- 
nected with  the  two  coatings  of  the  jar,  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
part  through  which  it  is  desired  to  transmit  the  shock. 

145.  Sffect  of  discbargres  of  Tarious  force.  —  Xhe  violence 
of  the  shock  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  charge,  and  may  be 
so  intense  as  to  produce  permanent  injury.  The  discharge  of  a 
single  jar  is  sufficient  to  kill  birds,  and  other  smaller  species  of 
animals.  The  discharge  of  a  moderate-sized  battery  will  kill 
rabbits,  and  a  battery  of  a  dozen  square  feet  of  coated  surface  will 
kill  a  large  animal,  especially  if  the  shock  be  transmitted  through 
the  head. 

146.  Pbenomena  observed  in  tbe  examination  after  deatb 
by  tb«  sbock. — When  death  ensues  in  such  cases,  no  organic 
leiion  or  other  injury  or  derangement  has  been  discovered  b^ 
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post  mortem  examination ;  nevertheless,  the  violence  of  the  con- 
vulsions which  are  manifested  when  the  charge  is  too  feeble  to 
destroy  life,  indicates  a  nervous  derangement  as  the  cause  of  death. 

1 47.  Bffeots  of  a  lonff  saooession  of  moderate  disobargrei. 
A  succession  of  electric  discharges  of  moderate  intensity,  trans- 
mitted through  certain  parts  of  the  body,  produce  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  organs, 
by  which  the  action  of  the  vascular  system  is  stimulated  and  the 
sources  of  animal  heat  excited. 

148.  Effects  upon  a  ■uccession  of  pattents  receiTlB§r  tbe 
same  disobargre. — The  electric  discharge  of  a  Ley  den  jar  may 
be  transmitted  through  a  succession  of  persons  placed  hand  in 
hand,  the  first  communicating  with  the  internal,  and  the  last  with 
the  external  coating  of  the  jar. 

In  this  case,  the  persons  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  series 
sustain  a  shock  less  intense  than  those  placed  near  either  ex- 
tremity, in  consequence  of  some  of  the  electricity  passing  into  the 
gron.nd  by  the  feet  of  each  person. 

149.  Remarkable  experiments  of  Volletv  Dr.  IVatsoo* 
and  others. — A  shock  has  in  this  manner  been  sent  through  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  At  an  early  period  in  the  progress  of  elec- 
trical discovery,  M.  NoUet  transmitted  a  discharge  through  a 
series  of  1 80  men ;  and  at  the  convent  of  Carthusians  a  chain  ot 
men  being  formed  extending  to  the  length  of  5400  feet,  by  means 
of  metallic  wires  extended  between  every  two  persons  composing 
it,  the  whole  series  of  persons  was  affected  by  the  shock  at  the 
same  instant 

Experiments  on  the  transmission  of  the  shock  were  made  in  London  by 
Dr.  Watson,  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  when  a 
circuit  was  formed  by  a  wire  carried  from  one  side  of  the  Thames  to  the 
other  over  Westminster  Bridge.  One  extremity  of  this  wire  commimieated 
with  the  interior  of  a  charged  jar,  the  other  was  held  by  a  person  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river.  This  person  held  in  his  Other  hand  an  iron  rod 
A\  hich  he  dipped  in  the  river.  On  the  other  side  near  the  jar  stood  another 
person,  holding  in  one  hand  a  wire  communicating  with  the  exterior  coating 
of  the  jar,  and  in  the  other  hand  an  iron  rod.  This  rod  he  dipped  into  the 
river,  when  instantly  the  shock  was  received  by  both  persons,  the  electric 
tluid  having  passed  over  the  bridge,  through  the  body  of  tbe  person  on  the 
other  side,  through  the  water  across  the  river,  throogh  the  rod  held  by  the 
other  person,  and  through  his  body  to  the  exterior  coating  of  tbe  jar. 
Familiar  as  such  a  fact  may  now  appear,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  amazement  bordering  on  incredulity  with  which  it  was  at 
that  time  witnessed. 
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CHEMICAL   AlAD   MAGNETIC   EFFECTS   OF   ELECTBICITT. 

1 50.  Pbenomena  wblota  supply  tbe  basis  of  tbe  olectro- 
cbemical  fbeory.  —  If  an  electric  charge  be  transmitted  through 
certain  compound  bodies,  they  will  be  resolved  into  their  consti- 
tuents, one  component  always  going  in  the  direction  of  the  positive, 
and  the  other  of  the  negative  fluid.  This  class  of  phenomena  has 
supplied  the  basis  of  the  electro-chemical  hypothesis  already  briefly 
noticed  (138.).  The  constituent  which  goes  to  the  positive  fluid 
is  assumed  to  consist  of  atoms  which  are  electrically  negative,  and 
that  which  goes  to  the  negative  fluid,  as  consisting  of  atoms  elec- 
trically positive. 

151.  Faraday's  ezperlmQiital  illustratloii  of  tbis. — This 
class  of  phenomena  is  more  prominently  developed  by  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, and  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the  following  Book. 
For  the  present  it  will  therefore  be  sufiicient  to  indicate  an  ex- 
ample of  this  species  of  decomposition  by  the  electricity  of  the 
ordinary  machine.  The  following  experiment  is  due  to  Professor 
Faraday. 

Lay  two  pieces  of  tinfoil  t  t',  fig.  103.,  on  a  glass  plate,  one  being  con- 
nected with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  and  the  other  with  the 
ground.  Let  two  pieces  of  platinum  wire  p  p',  resting  on  the  tinfoil,  be 
placed  with  their  points  on  a  drop  of  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
c,  or  on  a  piece  of  bibaloins  paper  wetted  with  sulphate  of  indigo  and  muriatic 
acid,  or  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  starch,  or  on  a  piece  of  litmus  paper 
wetted  with  a  solution  of  comm(ni  salt  or  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or  upon 
turmeric  paper  containing  sulphate  of  soda. 

In  all  these  cases  the  solutions  are  decomposed :  in  the  first,  sulphuric  acid 
goes  to  the  positive  wire ;  in  the  second  the  indigo  is  bleached  by  the  chlorine 
discharged  at  the  same  wire ;  in  the  third,  iodine  is  liberated  at  the  same 


Fig.  103. 

wire ;  in  the  fourth  the  litmus  paper  is  reddened  by  the  acid  evolved  at  the 
positive  wire,  and  when  muriatic  is  used,  it  is  bleached  by  the  chlorine 
evolved  at  the  same  wire ;  and,  in  fine,  in  the  fitth  case,  the  turmeric  paper 
is  reddened  by  the  alkali  evolved  at  the  negative  wire. 

152.  Bffeet    of   an    electric    disctaargre    on   a    maffnetle 
needle.  —  When  a  stream  of  electricity  passes  over  a  steel  needle 
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or  bar  of  iron,  it  produces  a  certain  modification  in  its  magnetic 
state.  If  the  needle  be  in  its  natural  state  it  is  rendered  magnetic. 
If  it  be  already  magnetic,  its  magnetism  is  modified,  being  aug- 
mented or  diminished  in  intensity,  according  to  certain  conditions 
depending  on  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  needle ;  or  it  may  have  its  magnetism  de- 
stroyed, or  even  its  polarity  reversed. 

This  class  of  phenomena,  like  the  chemical  effects  just  mentioned, 
are,  however,  much  more  fully  developed  by  voltaic  electricity ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  reserve  them  to  be  explained  in  the  follow^, 
ing  Book.    Meanwhile,  however,  the  following  experiments  will 
show  how  common  electricity  may  develop  them. 

153.  Sxperlmental  illustratloii  of  tbis.  —  Place  a  narrow 
strip  of  copper,  about  two  inches  in  length,  on  the  stagp  of  the 
universal  discharger,  and  over  it  a  leaf  of  any  insulating  mate- 
rial, upon  which  lay  a  sewing  needle  transversely  to  the  strip  of 
copper.  Transmit  several  strong  charges  of  electricity  through 
the  copper.  The  needle  will  then  be  found  to  be  magnetised,  the 
end  lying  on  the  right  of  the  current  of  electricity  being  its 
north  pole. 

If  the  same  experiment  be  repeated,  reversing  the  position  of 
the  needle,  it  will  be  demagnetised.  But  by  repeating  the  electrTc 
discharges  a  greater  number  of  times,  it  will  be  magnetised  with 
the  poles  reversed. 

1 54.  [Effect  of  an  electric  discHarg-e  on  a  suspended 
magrnet. — This  efiect  can  be  best  exhibited  by  means  of  a  delicate 
reometer  or  galvanometer.  If  one  end  of  the  wire  of  this  appa- 
ratus, a  description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  next  Book 
(Chap.  X.),  be  connected  with  the  positive  conductor  of  a  good 
cylinder  electrical  machine,  and  the  other  end  with  the  negative 
conductor,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  when  the  machine  is  worked, 
and  the  direction  of  the  deflexion  will  be  altered  by  changing  the 
ends  of  the  wire  which  are  respectively  in  connexion  with  the  two 
conductors.  The  same  experiment  can  be  made  with  a  plate 
electrical  machine  by  connecting  one  end  of  the  wire  of  the 
galvanometer  with  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  other  end  witL 
the  ground.] 
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155.  [The  only  source  of  electricity  which  has  been  specially  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  chapters,  is  the  friction  of  two  dissimilar 
substances  against  each  other.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
modes  of  producing  electricity,  some  of  which  are  of  very  great 
importance.  In  fact,  every  action  whereby  the  state  of  equilibrium 
of  the  particles  of  material  bodies  is  disturbed,  seems  to  be 
attended  with  the  development  of  electricity. 

The  chief  sources  of  electricity  may  be  classified  as — 1st,  ilTe- 
chanical  actions,  including  friction,  pressure,  cleavage,  &c. ;  2nd, 
Heat ;  3rd,  Chemical  action  ;  4th,  Magnetis?nJ] 

156.  [BCecUanioal  sources  of  electricity. — The  most  import- 
ant of  these,  namely,  friction,  has  been  already  considered ;  it  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  describe  here  some  of  the  other  pro- 
cesses of  a  mechanical  kind  by  which  electricity  can  be  produced. 

The  simplest  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  pres- 
sure. Very  many  substances,  after  being  pressed  with  moderate 
force,  are  found  to  be  electrified  ;  but  this  effect  is  most  strikingly 
shown  by  a  fragment  of  Iceland  spar  having  bright  polished  sur- 
faces, such  as  are  obtained  when  it  is  freshly  broken.  When 
such  a  crystal  is  pressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  it  is  found 
afterwards  to  be  positively  electrified^  and  if  well  insulated,  it 
will  retain  its  charge  for  several  days.  Henoe,  a  small  crystal  of 
Iceland  spar  fastened  at  the  end  of  a  light  rod  of  shell-lac,  and 
the  whole  suspended  by  a  fibre  of  floss-silk,  so  as  to  be  balanced 
and  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  form»  a  qpnvenient  electro- 
scope, by  means  of  which  the  nature  of  the  electricity  with  which 
any  body  is  charged  can  be  determined. 

•  Many  other  crystallized  minerals,  such  as  Brazilian  topaz,  fluor 
spar,  corundum,  emerald,  spinelle,  &c.,  show  similar  phenomena, 
but  in  a  less  marked  degree. 

Another  mechanical  process  in  which  electricity  is  developed  is 
cleavage,  and  the  separation  of  closely-adhering  surfaces.  If  a 
crystal  of  mica  is  separated  into  two  laminae,  and  these  are  rapidly 
torn  asunder  by  means  of  insulating  handles  to  which  they  are 
attached  by  means  of  wax,  one  lamina  becomes  positively,  and 
the  other  negatively,  electrified.  In  a  dark  room  a  flash  of  light 
may  be  seen  at  the  moment  of  separation.  Similarly,  on  tearing 
a  playing-card  into  its  two  sheets,  these  are  found  to  be  oppositely 
electrified.  Again,  if  two  sheets  of  writing  paper  are  laid  one 
apon  the  other  and  rubbed  with  india-rubber,  they  stick  \.o^<&\}cl^^ 
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and  appear  strongly  charged  with  opposite  electricities  after  being 
pulled  asunder.] 

157.  [Development  of  eleetrielty  hy  heat. — There  are  two 
distinct  ways  in  which  heat  can  give  rise  to  electricity.  Certain 
crystals,  so  long  as  they  are  undergoing  a  change  of  temperature^^ 
^  exhibit  contrary  electricities  at  their  two  extremities.  Such 
crystals  are  termed  pi/ro-  electric,  and  among  substances  in  which 
this  property  is  most  easily  studied  are  crystals  of  tourmaline. 
The  two  ends  of  a  pyro-electric  crystal  are  called  its  poles,  but 
the  kind  of  electricity  manifested  at  each  depends  upon  whether 
the  temperature  is  rising  or  falling ;  that  one  which  shows  positive 
electricity  while  the  temperature  is  rising,  shows  negative  electri- 
city while  it  falls,  and  vice  versa.  The  pole  at  which  positive 
electricity  appears  with  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  negative  elec- 
tiicity  with  a  fall,  is  called  the  analogous  pole;  the  other  one, 
which  is  negative  when  the  temperature  is  rising,  and  positive 
when  it  is  falling,  is  called  the  antilogous  pole. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  between  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity developed  and  the  amount  of  change  of  temperature,  it  is 
found  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  evolved  is  always  the  same 
for  the  same  alteration  of  temperature,  whether  this  takes  place 
quickly  or  slowly ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  one  kind  of  electricity 
developed  at  one  pole,  during  a  rise  of  temperature  of  a  given 
number  of  degrees,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity  of  the  oppo- 
site electricity  developed  there  during  a  fall  of  temperature  of  the 
same  amount.  In  order  to  charge  an  electroscope  with  electricity 
produced  in  this  way,  one  end  of  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  should 
be  connected  with  the  electroscope  by  an  insulated  wire,  and  the 
other  end  should  be  in  contact  with  a  wire  leading  to  the  earth. 
The  crystal  shoul^,  of  course,  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  and  it 
should  not  be  heated  much  above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
The  pyro-electric  poles  of  a  crystal  of  tourmaline  are  situated  at 
the  two  ends  of  its  principal  cry  stall  ographic  axis.  The  quantity 
of  electricity  which  accumulates  at  each  pole  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  crystal,  and  is  only  indirectly 
affected  by  its  length. 

The  second  mode  in  which  heat  is  capable  of  producing  elec- 
tricity is  shown  in  the  phenomena  of 
thermo-electricity.  When  a  circuit  is  made 
of  two  good  conductors,  a  copper  and  an 
iron  wire,  for  example,  joined  together  at 
C  each  end,  as  c  and  i,  (Jig.  104.),  there 

Fig.  i<H  will  be  a   continual  flow  of   electricity 

round  the  whole  circuit,  so  long  as  the  two  points  of  juncture 
of  the  conductors  are  kept  at  different  tem-peTSLtureB, 
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The  essential  condition  for  the  development  of  electricity  in 
this  manner  is  not  a  change  of  temperature,  as  in  the  case  of 
pyro-electricity,  but  that  the  circuit  should  be  formed  of  at  least 
two  heterogeneous  materials,  and  that  there  should  be  a  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  junctions.  Additional  details  re- 
lating to  thermo-electricity  will  be  found  further  on  (368.^^  seq.). 

The  development  of  electricity  as  the  result  of  chemical  action 
will  form  a  prominent  subject  of  the  next  part  of  this  treatise. 

Its  production  by  the  action  of  magnets  will  also  be  described  in 
a  subsequent  chapter.] 
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CHAPTER    I. 

SIMPLE    VOLTAIC   COMBINATIONS. 


158.  [Discovery  of  gralvanism. — In  the  year  1 780,  Galvani, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  being  engaged 
in  investigating  the  nature  of  nervous  action,  accidentally  observed 
the  occurrence  of  convulsive  movements  in  the  limbs  of  a  recently 
killed  frog,  when  an  electrical  machine  at  a  little  distance  was  dis- 
charged. These  movements  were  simply  an  effect  of  the  secondary 
shock  (141.),  a  phenomenon  with  which  it  appears  that  Galvani 
was  well  acquainted,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  that  have  been 
made  to  the  contrary.  This  observation  suggested  to  him  that 
muscular  motion  in  all  eases,  and  nervous  action  in  general,  might 
be  due  to  electricity.  With  this  idea,  he  devoted  several  years 
to  an  elaborate  investigation  into  the  circumstances  of  the  pheno- 
menon he  had  witnessed. 

In  the  course  of  thiif  enquiry,  Galvani  desired  to  ascertain 
whether  the  discharge  of  a  thunder-cloud  would  produce  the 
same  effect  as  that  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  he  found  that  this 
was  the  case.  One  day  in  1 786,  however,  having  suspended  to 
the  iron  palisades  outside  his  laboratory  the  lower-limbs  of  a  frog, 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  his  experiments,  by  means  of  a  copper 
wire  which  passed  through  the  spinal  marrow,  he  was  surprised 
to  see  that,  although  there  were  no  thunder-clouds  about,  the 
frog*s  legs  gave  a  convulsive  jerk  every  time  they  happened  to 
touch  the  iron  railing  as  they  swung  in  the  wind. 

This  observation  was  in  its  turn  eagerly  followed  up  by  Gral« 
vani,  who  soon  found  that  the  convulsive  movements  could  be  re- 
produced almost  at  will  upon  the  limbs  of  a  recently  killed  irog, 
by  making  a  communication  between  the  lumbar  nerves  and  the 
muscles  of  the  leg  by  means  of  a  metallic  arc,  as  c  b  (./%(.  105.)*] 


GALVANrS  DISCOVERIES. 


159.  [GnlVAnl'i  tlMory. — In  order  to  explain  these  results, 
Gklvanl  supposed  that  the  nerves  of  nnimala  possessod  an  electri- 
city peculiar  to  themselvea,  and  that  this  vital  fluid,  as  he  called 
it,  was  communicated  to  the  muscles  through  the  metallic  arc, 
uhI  caused  their  convulsive  contraction.  He  thus  compated  the 
limbs  and  hodj  of  the  frog  to  a  Leyden  jar,  the  two  coatings  of 
which  were  represented  respectively  by  the  nerres  and  muscles, 
sad  which  was  charged  with  a  fluid  analogous  to,  but  not  identical 
with,  electricity,  atid  which  was  afterwards  named  the  galnanic 

16a  [Vdte'B  UM017. — These  discoveries  of  Qalvani  exdted 
nniversal  attention  amongst  scienljfic  men,  and  for  a  time  his 
explanation  of  them  was  admitted  without  question.  Soon,  how- 
ever, Tolla,  at  that  time  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  at 
Pavia,  while  repeating  Galvani's  experiments,  was  struck  with  the 
necessitj  of  using  an  arc  composed  of  two  different  metals  in 
order  to  ensure  the  production  of  vigorwua  movements.  Following 
up  thb  observation,  he  was  led  to  abandon  Galvani's  explanation 
of  the  phenomena,  and  to  regard  them  as  resulting  from  the  action 
of  ordinary  electricity  generated,  not  in  thebody  of  the  frog  itself, 
wliieh  he  considered  aa  acting  simply  the  part  of  an  electroscope, 
but  at  the  snrface  of  contact  of  the  two  metals  forming  the  arc  of 
wmunnnicatioii.    Tn  support  of  this  theory,  Ue  made  &  ^teW 
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number  of  experiments  bj  whicb  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
directly  ihat  electricity  is  produced  whenever  two  different  mebdi 
are  in  contact. 

The  most  important  of  these  may.be  describe'I  aa  follows;* 
delii'ate  gold-leaf  electroscope  e  (^fig.  lo6.)  was  provided  with  ■ 
condenser  (64,),  formed  of  two  copper  plates  separated  hy  a  tMa 
nonconducting  Btratum.  The  upper  plat«  was  touched  with  the 
copper  extremity  of  a  compound  bar  c  z  (made  by  soldering  to- 
gether a  piece  of  copper  and  a  piece  of  zinc),  while  the  zinc  end 
of  the  bar  was  held  in  the  hand;  and  the  lower  plate  wu  at  the 
same  time  uninsulated  by  touching  it  with  a  finger  of  the  olier. 
hand.  On  withdrawing  the  finder  and  compound  bar,  and  then 
raising  the  upper  plate  of  the  condenser,  the  gold  leaves  were 
found  tA  diverge  with  positive  electricity,  thus  showing  that  lln 
plate  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  copper  end  of  die  bar  hW 
received  a  itegatiBe  charge. 


This  experiment,  which  was  varied  in  many  ways,  proved  coD' 
ulusively  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  question,  there  WW  * 
development  of  electricity  capable  of  affecting  an  ordinary  elec' 
troscope  formed  of  inorganic  materials,  and  therefore  that  it  wM 
no  longer  necessary  to  suppose,  with  Galvani,  that  tiie  vital  dec" 
tricity  of  the  ftog's  limb  was  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  he  haiJ 
first  observed.  The  result  was  that  Galvani's  theory  was  genenll/ 
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bandoned  and  Volta's  contact  theory  was  accepted  as  affording  the 
rue  explanation  of^tbe  experiments  that  have  been  describefl.] 

161.  [Slectromotive  force. — It  has  been  stated  already  ( 1 60.)^ 
hat  Volta  considered  the  mere  contact  of  two  heterogeneous 
letals  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  disturbance  of  their  electrical 
quilibrium.  He  supposed  the  surface  of  contact  between  them 
o  be  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  force,  which  he  called  electromotive 
vrce,  whereby  positive  electricity  was  caused  to  move  in  one 
iirection  across  the  surface  of  contact,  and  negative  electricity  in 
;he  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  cause  the  metals  at  each  side  to  be 
charged,  one  with  positive,  and  the  other  with  negative  electricity. 
Thus,  in  the  experiment  described  in  (160.),  positive  electricity 
was  supposed  to  flow  from  the  place  where  the  copper  arid  ^inc 
were  soldered  together,  over  the  piece  of  zinc  and  through  the 
arms  and  body  of  the  experimenter,  to  the  lower  plate  of  the 
condenser,  while  negative  electricity  was  supposed  to  flow  from 
the  same  point  to  the  upper  plate. 

This  motion  of  the  two  electricities  was  not,  however,  supposed 
to  continue  indefinitely — at  least,  not  when  the  two  metals  in  con- 
tact were  insulated  from  other  conductors.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
opposite  electricities,  accumulated  at  the  two  sides  of  the  surface 
of  contact,  would  exert  an  attractive  force  u[)on  each  other,  and 
tend  to  recombine  in  op|K)sition  to  the  electromotive  force  which 
tended  to  separate  them.  Consequently,  when  the  accumulation 
of  the  electricities  upon  the  two  metals  had  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  force  with  which  they  tended  to  recombine  would  be 
equal  to  the  electromotive  force,  and  a  state  of  equilibrium  would 
^  established  in  which  no  further  motion  of  the  electricities  could 
take  place. 

The  intensity  with  which  the  two  electricities  attracted  each 
other  across  the  surface  of  contact,  or  with  which  they  tended  to 
pass  off  into  other  conductors,  was  thus  a  measure  of  the  electro- 
niotive  force  subsisting  between  any  two  metals,  and  it  could  be 
approximately  estimated  by  observing  the  amount  of  divergence 
of  the  gold  leaves  produced  in  experiments  sucli  as  that  described 
in  (160.). 

By  measuring  in  this  way  the  electromotive  force  of  a  great 
•nany  different  pairs  of  metals,  it  was  found  that  this  force  varied 
00th  in  intensity  and  direction,  from  one  pair  to  another,  but  was 
PWy  nearly  constant  for  the  same  pair.  And  it  was  likewise 
^Hscovered  that  the  metals  could  be  arranged  in  a  series,  such  that 
any  one  of  them  gave  a  positive  charge  to  the  plate  of  the  con- 
oenser  touched  with  it,  when  connected  with  a  metal  below  it  in 
Jhe  series,  and  a  negative  charge  when  connected  with  one  above 
1^  the  condenser  being  always  made  of  the  same  metal  as  thSbt 
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with  which  it  was  touched.     The  following  table  gives  such  se 
as  they  Iwive  been  constructed  by  Volta,  and  by  Pfaff,  Henrici, 
Peclet : 


Volta. 

Pfaflf. 

Henrici. 

Peclet. 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

Cadmium. 

Tin. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Antimonj, 

Bismuth. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Bismuth. 

Antimony. 

Silver. 

Bi«tnuth. 

Iron. 

Iron. 

Graphite. 

Cobalt. 

Brass. 

Cc»pper. 

Cliarcoal. 

Arsenic. 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Crystallised 

Copper. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Amber. 

Antimonj. 

Me-  cury. 

Piatintim. 

Platinum. 

Gold. 

Cwold. 

Platinum. 

Mercury. 

Silver. 

Charcoal. 

As  might  be  supposed,  from  the  mode  of  formation  of  the 
series,  the  electromotive  force  of  a  couple  composed  of  any  ti 
metals  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  places  of  the  metals  in  i 
series  are  farther  apart.  Moreover,  if  three  metals  are  connect 
together — as,  for  instance,  zinc,  iron,  and  copper — the  electromoti 
force  of  the  combination  is  found  to  be  pi'ecisely  the  same  as  tl 
of  the  coupile  formed  by  connecting  the  first  and  third  met 
without  the  intervention  of  the  second.  From  this  it  follows,  a 
the  consequence  is  confirmed  by  experiment,  that  if  any  numl 
of  metals  are  connected  together,  one  after  another,  the  electi 
motive  force  of  the  whole  combination  is  equal  to  that  of  t 
couple  formed  by  connecting  the  first  metal  directly  with  the  las 

162.  [True  explanation  of  tbe  results  above  describ< 
The  experimental  results  from  which  Volta  inferred  that  the  mi 
contact  of  different  metals  was  suflScient  to  call  into  existence 
electromotive  force,  or  power  capable  of  causing  the  movement 
the  two  electricities  in  contrary  directions,  have  been  confirm 
by  all  subsequent  investigators  ;  and  a  very  great  number  of  cc 
sequences,  deduced  by  himself  and  others,  as  necessarily  followi 
from  the  existence  of  such  a  force,  have  likewise  been  found  to 
in  exact  accordance  with  experiment.  Nevertheless,  there  can 
no  doubt  that  this  fundamental  supposition  of  Volta's  was  inc< 
rect,  and  that  the  true  source  of  the  electricity  in  the  experimei 
referred  to  was  chemical  action. 

This  was  maintained  by  Wollaston  and  others,  near  the  begi 
ning  of  this  century,  and  the  controversy  which  thus  early  ar( 
between  the  partisans  of  the  "  chemical  theory "  and  those  w 
supported  the  "  contact  theory"  of  the  origin  of  galvanic  or  v< 
taic  electricity,  has  not  even  yet  completely  died  out.  It  is  i 
possible,  nor  desirable,  to  enter  in  this  place  into  the  details 
this  controversy  :  we  must  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  tl 
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the  supposed  electromotive  force  of  contact,  being — as  will  be  seen 
from  what  is  said  in  subsequent  chapters  concerning  the  proper « 
ties  of  voltaic  currents — a  source  of  heat  and  of  mechanical  force, 
unaccompanied  with  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  any  other  form, 
would  involve  the  actual  creation  of  energy ;  and  this  is  shown  by 
the  combined  evidence  of  all  the  results  of  scientific  enquiry  to  be 
what  never  occurs  under  any  known  combination  of  circumstances. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  experiment  described  in  ( 1 60.), 
we  must  suppose  that  the  electricity  there  manifested  is  the  result 
of  chemical  action  taking  place  between  the  zinc  end  of  the  com- 
pound bar  and  the  moisture  of  the  hand.     The  fact  that  such 
chemical  action  can  only  occur  to   a  very  slight  extent  does 
not  constitute  the  smallest  real  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this 
explanation.     This  is  amply  proved  by  the  following  experiment 
made  by  Faraday.    That  philosopher  found  that  the  chemical 
action  which  took  place  on  dipping  a  copper  and  a  zinc  wire,  each 
X7  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
I    little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  into  four  ounces  of  water 
mixed  with  one  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  the  depth  of  ^  of  an 
inch,  for  3^  seconds,  developed  as  much  electricity  as  was  obtained 
by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  of  1 5  jars,  having  altogether 
3500  square  inches  of  internal  coated  surface,  when  chai'ged  by 
30  turns  of  a  large  plate  electrical  machine  in  excellent  order. 
This  quantity  of  electricity  is  so  enormous  when  compared  with 
that  required  to  cause  a  slight  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  a  deli- 
cate electroscope,  that  the  amount  of  chemical  action,  by  which 
the  quantity  needed  to  produce  the  latter  result  would  be  engen- 
dered, must  be  quite  inconceivably  small.] 

163.  [Development  of  electricity  by  chemical  action. 
Although  the  numerous  experiments  by  which  Volta  sought  to 
prove  the  existence  of  the  electromotive  force  of  contact,  were, 
in  reality,  so  many  proofs  of  the  development  of  electricity  by 
chemical  action,  it  may  help  to  make  the  matter  still  clearer  to 
consider  a  little  more  closely  the  effects  observable  in  a  particular, 
experiment. 

Let  A  and  b  (^.  lO70»  ^®  ^^^  plates  of  an  electrical  condenser, 
and  let  a  be  connected  with  a  very  delicate  electroscope,  e,  and  b 
with  a  similar  electroscope,  r ;  further,  let  c  be  a  plate  of  copper, 
an.l  z  a  plate  of  chemically  pure  zinc  (or  of  ordinary  zinc  well 
amalgamated),  which  dip,  without  touching  each  other,  into  dilute 
acid — ^which,  for  simplicity,  we  will  suppose  to  be  hydrochloric  acid 
—contained  in  an  insulated  glass  vessel.  Now  let  c  be  put  into 
electrical  communication  with  a,  and  z  with  b,  either  for  an  instant 
or  for  a  longer  time :  no  change  will  yet  be  seen  in  the  electro- 
scopes, but  on  separating  the  condensing  pUtes  a  anA.  -a  (^a.l\,^x 
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haTing  broken  tlicir  connexion  with  c  and  z),  the  electroscope  * 
will  show  a  charge  of  positive  electricity,  and  the  electroicope  f  ' 
acha:^  of  nejtatiTe  electricity. 

If,  after  discharging  tlie  condenser  and  the  electroscopes  con- 
nected with  itj  we  recommence  the  experiment,  we  obtain  preciiely 
)  before;  and  this  is  tlie  case  however  oHen  in<l 


however  rapidly  the  process  is  repeated.  This  proves  tbat  ibe 
wire  connected  with  the  copper  plate  c  is,  in  some  way  or  other, 
kept  constantly  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and  the  v'sk 
connected  with  the  zinc  |ilate  x  with  negative  electricity,  bo  (t*' 
as  soon  aa  ever  a  portion  of  the  cbarge  is  removed,  it8  place  U 
instanily  filled  by  a  fresh  supply.] 

164.  [Farma.tlan  of  an  eleotrto  onrreot. — This  being  the 
case,  we  mifiht  expect  that  if  the  two  wires  were  directly  united 
together,  without  the  intervention  of  the  condenser,  there  woiiU 
be  a  continuous  passage  of  positive  electricity  from  the  plate  c, 
through  the  wire  townnls  z,  and  of  negative  electricity  from  file 
plate  X  through  the  wire  towards  c.  If  such  a  constant  inter- 
chunge  of  electricities,  or  current,  really  dnei  take  place  along  the 
wire,  it  b  not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  the- electricity  will 
affect  an  electroscope,  there  b  ing  a  free  passage  for  it  throughout 
the  circuit :  we  must  rutlier  se<:k  lor  t^e  proof  of  its  presence  in 
the  manifestation  of  such  efi'ccis  as  are  pioduced  by  a  conductor 
along  which  a  constant  stream  of  electricity  is  passing  from  the 
prime  conductor  of  an  ordinary  electrical  machine  to  the  earth. 
The  most  easily  observed  of  these  effects  are  the  luagnelic  pheao- 
mena  described  in  (IJJ-)  and  {154.),  iind  these  can  be  reproduced 
at  will  by  means  of  the  wire  connectinj;  ihe  plates  c  and  i,  with 
even  greater  ease  than  by  means  of  the  electrical  machine.  Thus, 
if  the  wire  is  twisted  a  few  times  round  a  glass  tube,  so  ai  to 
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lake  a  short  spiral  coil,  a  sewing  needle  placed  inside  the  glass 
ibe  so  as  to  be  surrounded  by  the  spiral,  will  be  strongly  magne- 
ised ;  and  if  the  connexion  between  the  plates  c  and  z  be  made 
hrough  the  wire  of  even  a  coarse  galvanometer,  the  needle  will 
)e  strongly  deflected  as  long  as  the  connexion  is  maintained. 

From  these  properties  of  the  wire  connecting  the  plates  c  and 
z,  and  from  others  to  be  hereafter  described,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  as  long  as  the  plates  are  immersed  in  the  dilute 
acid,  a  current  of  positive  electricity  flows  along. the  wire  from 
the  copper  plate  to  the  zinc,  and  a  current  of  negative  electricity 
from  the  zinc  plate  towards  the  copper.] 

165.  [The  direction  of  an  electrio  current  is  always  spoken 
of  as  being  the  direction  in  which  the  positive  electricity  moves ; 
hence  in  the  above  case  the  current  is  said  to  be  from  the  copper 
through  the  wire  to  the  zinc ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  current  of  positive  electricity  in 
one  direction,  without  an  equal  current  of  negative  electricity  in 
the  opposite  direction.] 

166.  [diemical  changes  accompanying:  tlie  production  of 
the  electric  current. — So  long  as  there  is  no  electrical  commu- 
nication between  the  zinc  plate  and  the  copper  plate,  except 
through  the  dilute  acid  into  which  they  both  dip,  no  chemicai 
action  takes  place  between  them  and  the  acid.  But  as  soon  as  the 
two  plates  are  connected  by  a  wire,  the  zinc  begins  to  dissolve  in 
the  acid,  as  chloride  of  zinc,  while  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  in 
nunute  bubbles  in  contact  with  the  copper  plate.  If  the  wire  is 
cut,  or  removed  from  contact  with  either  of  the  plates,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  zinc  and  evolution  of  hydrogen  immediately  cease, 
hut  begin  again  as  soon  as  the  connexion  is  reestablished.  That 
is  to  say,  whenever  a  current  of  electricity  is  passing  in  the  con- 
necting wire,  chemical  action  is  taking  place  between  the  acid 
*nd  the  metallic  plates.  In  fact,  the  connexion  between  these 
two  phenomena  is  so  intimate,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  regard 
them  as  correlative,  or  to  fail  to  see  that  the  chemical  action 
which  goes  on  between  the  acid  and  the  metals,  and  the  current  of 
electricity  in  the  wire,  are  both  parts  of  one  process. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
to  trace  accurately  all  the  steps  of  this  process,  the  knowledge  we 
^^li%ady  possess  is  sufflcient  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
probable  nature  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  them.  We 
tnow,  for  instance,  that  the  energy  with  which  chlorine  combines 
with  zinc,  to  form  chloride  of  zinc,  is  greater  than  that  with 
which  it  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  chloride  of  hydrogen  or 
'jydrochloric  acid ;  while  the  energy  with  which  it  combines  with 
copper,  to  form  chloride  of  copper,  is  less  than  that  with.  \^livc\i 
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it  combines  with  hydrogen.  Hence  we  may  assume,  at  exceed- 
ingly probable,  that  when  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper 
are  placed  opposite  each  other,  with  a  column  of  hydrochloric  acid 
between  them,  the  molecules  of  the  acid  arrange  themselves  in 
such  a  way  that  the  atom  of  chlorine  contained  in  each  is  turned 
towards  the  zinc,  and  the  atom  of  hydrogen  towards  the  copper, 
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as  represented  in  fig,  108.,  where  z  represents  a  plate  of  anc, 
c  a  plate  of  copper,  and  01  H,  01  H,  &c.,  a  string  of  molecules  ol 
hydrochloric  acid,  reaching  from  the  zinc  to  the  copper. 

167.  ZUTect  of  connecting^  tbe  plates.— At  the  same  time,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (163.),  the  wire  a  connected  with  the  one 
plate  becomes  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  the  wire  J 
connected  with  the  copper  plate  becomes  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity.  This  is,  for  the  present,  the  only  perceptible  effect   But 
if  the  wires  a  and  h  be  now  joined,  a  current  of  positive  electri- 
city immediately  begins  to  circulate  in  them  in  the  direction  c  U 
and  a  current  of  negative  electricity  in  the  direction  z  c  (164-)? 
and  at  the  same  time  the  zinc  begins  to  be  converted  into  chloride 
of  zinc,  by  combining  with  the  chlorine  of  the  acid,  and  hydrogen 
to  be  evolved  as  gas  in  contact  with  the  copper.    The  chemical 
part  of  this  process  may  be  conceived  as  taking  place  as  follows. 
The  chlorine  of  the  first  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  combines 
with  the  zinc,  and  at  the  same  time  its  hydrogen  combines  with 
the  chlorine  of  the  second  molecule  of  acid ;  the  hydrogen  of  the 
second  molecule  combines  with  the  chlorine  of  the  third  molecule; 
the  hydrogen  of  this  with  the  chlorine  of  the  fourth ;   and  so  on, 
till  the  hydrogen  of  the  last  molecule  of  acid  is  liberated  in  con- 
tact with  the  copper,  but  not  being  able  under  the  circumstances 
to  form  a  stable  compound  therewith,  it  assumes  the  gaseous  form. 
This  stage  of  the  action  is  represented  in^.  1 09  (next  page). 

Next  we  must  suppose  that  the  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  are  thus  left  with  their  chlorine-atoms  facing  the  copper, 
turn  back  again,  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  zinc  for  the 
chlorine,  into  the  position  represented  in^.  108.,  a  fresh  mole- 
cule taking  the  place  of  the  one  decomposed  in  the  part  of  the 
process  already  described.    Everything  being  now  in  the 
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state  as  at  first,  the  same  changes  repeat  themselves,  over  and 
over  again,  the  result  being  a  continuous  solution  of  zinc  in  the 


Fig.  109. 

acid,  in  the  form  of  chloride,  and  separation  of  hydrogen  at  the 
copper  plate,  while  a  current  of  electricity  flows  along  the  wire 
from  c  to  z.J 

168.  [Direction  of  the  ourrent  througrb  tbe  liquid. — It  will 
be  seen  that  the  changes  above  described  amount  to  a  constant 
movement  of  the  atoms  of  chlorine  through  the  acid  to  the  zinc 
plate,  and  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  through  the  acid  to  the  copper 
plate.  If  now  we  suppose  that,  through  some  cause  or  other — 
the  possible  nature  of  which  it  is  not  now  needful  to  consider — 
the  two  electricities,  which  constitute  the  normal  charge  of  each 
molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  neutral  state,  are  distributed 
unequally  between  its  two  constituent  atoms,  the  chlorine-atom 
having  an  excess  of  negative  electricity,  and  the  hydrogen- atom 
a  corresponding  excess  of  positive  electricity,  this  motion  of  the 
chlorine  towards  the  zinc  plate  will  involve  the  movement  of 
negative  electricity  in  that  direction,  while  the  motion  of  tbe 
hydrogen  towards  the  copper  plate  will  involve  a  movement  of 
positive  electricity  towards  the  copper.  Thus  then  there  would 
be  a  constant  current  of  electricity  flowing  through  the  liquid  . 
from  the  zinc  to  the  copper,  forming,  in  conjunction  with  the 
current  flowing  along  the  wire  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  a 
closed  circuit. 

That  such  a  current  actually  does  exist,  and  that  the  amount  of 
electricity  which  passes  in  a  given  time  from  plate  to  plate  through 
the  liquid,  is  precisely  equal  to  the  quantity  which  passes  a  long 
the  wire  in  the  same  time,  is  a  fact  that  can  be  proved  by  the  most 
unquestionable  experiments,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
suppositions  above  made,  or  of  any  others,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  may  arise.] 

1 69.  [Tbe  gralvanio  carrent  is  a  circulation  of  electricity. 
The  existence  of  a  movement  of  electricity  across  the  liquid  equal 
to  the  current  which  traverses  the  wire,  obliges  us  to  rcvodV^N 
our  conception  of  tbe  galvanic  current,  and,  instead  o?  t^««jc^\w^ 

A  as  a  mere  How  of  electricity  along  the  wire  frpm  lYie  <iOV\)«t  ^ 
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the  zinc,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  circulation  of  electricity  round  the 
entire  circuit — the  positive  electricity  taking  the  direction :  zinc, 
acid,  copper,  wire,  zinc ;  and  the  negative  electricity  the  direction : 
zinc,  ivire,  copper,  acid,  zinc. 

Such  a  circulation  of  electricity  is  not  only  a  consequence,  but 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  chemical  processes  that  have  Tbeen  sup- 
posed above  (167.,  1 68.);  for,  the  chlorine  arriving  at  the  zinc 
charged  with  an  excess  of  negative  electricity,  the  zinc  with  which 
it  combines  must  be  charged  with  a  corresponding  excess  of  posi- 
tive electricity  in  order  that  the  chloride  of  zinc  formed  by  the 
combination  may  be  neutral ;  similarly,  the  hydrogen  arriving  at 
the  copper  with  an  excess  of  positive  electricity,  must  receive  from 
the  copper  anequivalentquantity  of  negative  electricity,  to  reduce 
it  to  the  neutral  condition  in  which  it  escapes.] 

1 70.  [Power  of  various  gralvanio  combinatioiis. — What  has 
been  said  above  as  to  the  probable  mode  in  which  the  current  is 
generated,  in  the  case  of  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper 
dipping  into  dilute  hydrocWoric  acid,  will  apply  with  but  slight 
alteration  to  the  case  of  any  other  simple  galvanic  combination 
composed  of  two  metals  and  a  single  liquid.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  sulphuric  acid  were  substituted  for  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  would  travel  to  the  copper  plate,  and  be  set 
free  there,  while  the  remaining  elements,  sulphur  and  oxygen 
(S  O^),  would  travel  to  the  zinc  plate,  and  like  the  chlorine,  com- 
bine with  zinc,  only  forming  sulphate  of  zinc  instead  of  chloride. 
Similarly,  without  causing  any  essential  difference  in  the  action 
of  the  apparatus,  we  might  substitute  a  plate  of  iron  for  the  zinc, 
or  a  plate  of  silver  or  platinum  for  the  copper.     '' 

But,  although  a  current  of  electricity  would  still  be  generated, 
and  generated  in  the  same  way,  after  any  or  all  of  these  altera- 
tions had  been  made,  the  strength  of  the  current,  or  quantity  of 
electricity  passing  round  the  circuit  in  a  given  time — as  measured, 
for  instance,  by  its  power  of  deflecting  a  magnetic  needle — would 
be  different  in  each  case.  In  order  that  a  current  may  be  pro- 
duced, it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the  metals  should  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  combine  chemically  with  one  of  the  crmstituents  of 
the  liquid  than  with  the  other,  and  that  its  tendency  to  combine 
with  that  constituent  should  be  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
metal.  The  greater  the  difference  between  the  metals  in  this  re- 
spect— the  greater  the  tendency  of  one  of  them  to  combine  with 
one  constituent  of  the  liquid,  and  the  less  the  tendency  of  the 
other  to  combine  with  the  same  constituent — the  stronger  will  be 
the  current  produced.] 

171.  [zuectro-clieiiiloal  series. — By  determining  the  direction 
of  the  currents  which  different  pairs  of  metals  yield  when  im- 
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mersed  in  the  same  liquid,  the  metals  can  be  arranged  in  a  so-called 
eltctrO' chemical  series,  similar  to  the  electro- motive  series  already- 
given  in  (161. )t  such  that  when  a  metal  is  combined  with  any  of 
those  below  it  in  the  series,  the  cUrrent  i§  always  in  the  same 
direction,  but  in  the  contrary  direction  when  the  same  metal  is  com- 
bined with  any  of  those  above  it.  When  the  metals  are  thus 
arranged,  the  current  produced  by  the  first  and  last  metals  of  the 
series  is  stronger  than  that  which  either  of  them  produces  with 
any  of  the  intermediate  metals  under  the  same  circumstances; 
and,  in  general,  the  farther  apart  any  two  metals  are  in  the  series, 
the  stronger  is  the  current  which  they  produce. 

But  since  not  only  the  metals,  but  the  liquid  in  which  they  are 
immersed,  take  part  in  the  generation  of  the  current,  the  current 
which  a  given  pair  of  metals  can  produce  differs  in  strength,  and 
may  even  differ  in  direction,  when  different  liquids  are  em- 
ployed. This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  taken  from 
Faraday : — 

Electro- chemical  order  of  the  Metah,  ^c. 

In  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  hj'drochloric  _       ,      ,  ,  , .,     ^     .      . 

acid  and  1  vol.  water.  ^"  colourless  sulphide  of  potassium. 

+  + 

I.  Zi^c  2.  Cadmium 

a.  Cadmium  i.  Zinc 

3.  Tin  6.  Copper 

4-  Lead  3.  Tin 

5.  Iron       /  10.  Antimony 

6.  Copper  9   Silver 

7.  Bismuth  4.  Lead 

8.  Nickel  7.  Bismuth 

9.  Silver  8.  Nickel 
10.  Antimony  5.  Iron. 

Gold 

Platinum 

HboLlium 

Graphite 

Ferric  oxide 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

Peroxide  of  lead. 


The  ten  metals  contained  in  the  second  column  are  identical. 
with  the  first  ten  of  the  first  column,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
follow  a  very  different  order  in  each.  To  facilitate  comparison, 
the  same  number  is  attached  to  each  metal  in  both  columns.  Both 
8«ries  are  so  arranged  that  the  direction  of  the  current,  obtained 
with  any  two  metals,  is  from  any  metal  through  the  liquid  to  a 
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metal  below  it  in  the  series,  and  through  the  wire  to  one  above  it. 
Consequently,  each  metal  is  said  to  be  electropositive  relatively  to 
those  below  it,  and  electronegative  in  relation  to  those  above  it.] 

172.  [xreoesslty  for  usinf  a  liquid  in  order  to  produce  a 
gralvanic  current. — The  explanation  given  in  (166.  to  168.),  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  galvanic  current  is  generated,  when  a  plate 
of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper  are  immersed  in  dilate  acid, 
suggests  a  reason  for  what  bfts  been  universally  found  in  practice 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  production  of  a  continuous 
current ;  namely,  that  one  at  least  of  the  three  substances  em- 
ployed should  be  a  liquid.  For  it  is  evident  that  when  the  stage 
of  the  process  represented  in^^.  109.  has  been  reached,  the  action 
cannot  continue  unless  the  molecules  of  the  acid  turn  half-round, 
so  as  to  reproduce  the  state  of  things  represented  in  ^g,  108.,  and 
such  a  motion  would  be  possible  only  in  a  fluid  medium.] 

1 73.  [a  g^alvanic  current  may  be  produced  by  tbe  mutual 
action  of  liquids. — Provided  that  tlie  substances  employed  are 
such  that  there  is  a  predominating  tendency  for  chemical  action' 
to  take  place  betweeu  them  in  one  direction  -only,  and  that  their 
physical  condition  allows  of  such  action  taking  place,  an  electric 
current  will  be  generated,  even  if  all  the  substances  which  take 
part  in  the  action  are  liquids. 

This  may  be  proved  by  the  following  experiment.  Place  four 
wine  glasses  in  a  row,  and  pour  into  the  first  and  fourth  some 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium  (saltpetre),  into  the  second  some 
nitric  acid,  and  into  the  third  some  solution  of  potash;  place  in  the 
first  and  last  glass  a  strip  of  platinum  connected  by  a  wire  with  a 
galvanometer  (see  chap.  X.) ;  connect  the  liquids  in  the  first  and 
second  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  glasses  by  pieces  of  cotton 
lamp-wick,  soaked  in  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium  ;  and  lastly, 
connect  the  liquids  in  the  second  and  third  glasses  by  a  piece  of 
lamp-wick  previously  moistened  with  the  liquid  contained  in  either 
of  them.  The  galvanometer  will  now  show  a  continuous  current 
whose  direction  through  the  liquid  is  from  the  potash  to  the  nitric 
acid. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  experiment  the  current  is  due  ex- 
clusively to  the  mutual  action  of  the  different  liquids,  and  that  the 
platinum  plates  merely  serve  to  establish  a  connection  with  the 
galvanometer;  for  being  perfectly  similar  and  surrounded  by 
similar  liquids,  any  tendency  which  one  might  have  to  generate  a 
current  in  one  direction  would  be  neutralised  by  the  equal  ten- 
dency of  the  other  to  generate  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  neutrality  of  the  platinum  plates  may,  moreover,  be  proved 
by  direct  experiment :  thus,  if  the  first  and  fourth  glasses  be  con- 
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nected  directlj  by  a  piece  of  lamp-wick  soaked  with  nitrate  of 
potassium,  the  galvanometer  will  either  sliow  no  current  at  all,  or 
else  a  weak  current  which  soon  subsides,  due  to  accidental  in- 
equality in  the  two  pieces  of  platinum,  or  in  the  liquids  contained 
in  the  two  glasses. 

The  effect  in  this  case  is  explicable  on  precisely  similar  prin- 
ciples to  those  previously  applied  in  (l66.-i68.)f  but  a  full 
discussion  of  the  experiment  would  involve  the  introduction  of 
chemical  considerations,  which  would  be  out  of  place  here.  The 
chemical  portion  of  the  phenomenon  may,  however,  be  described 
in  general  terms  as  consisting  of  the  transference  of  potassium 
towards  the  first  glass,  and  of  the  radical  of  nitric  ac^d  (NO^) 
towards  the  fourth  glass.] 

1 74.  [Produetlon  of  a  enrrent  by  tbe  combination  of  two 
erases. — Even  two  gases,  such  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  may  be 
fubstituted  for  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  of  our  original  experi- 
ment (163.6/  seq.).  This  is  done  in  the  remarkable  apparatus  in- 
vented by  Mr,  Grove,  and  known  as  Grove's  gas-battery.    Fig. 

1 10.  represents  a  usual  form  of  a  single  cell 
of  this  construction.  Tbe  glass  tubes  h  and  o 
are  inverted  in  a  vessel  containing  water,  or 
preferably  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  h  is 
nearly  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  o  is  about 
half  filled  with  oxygen.  A  strip  of  platinum 
occupies  the  middle  of  each  tube,  extending 
from  the  top,  where  it  is  connected  with  a 
platinum  wire  melted  through  the  glass,  nearly 
to  the  bottom.  When  a  metallic  connexion 
is  established  between  the  two  platinum  wires, 
the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gradually  disappear, 
„.  and  a  current  of  electricity  circulates  in  tlie 

Fig.  no.  •' 

apparatus  from  o  through  the  wire  to  A,  and 
thence  through  the  liquid  to  o.  In  thit  apparatus,  the  current  is 
generated  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  gases  and  the  water  or 
acid,  the  strips  of  platinum  only  acting  as  conductors.] 

175.  [Conditions  needed  for  the  production  of  a  constant 
current. — ^Not  only  must  one  of  the  substances  engaged  in  the 
production  of  the  current  be  liquid,  so  that  its  molecules  may  be 
free  to  move  (172.),  but,  in  order  that  the  strength  of  the  current 
may  remain  constant,  no  appreciable  change  must  take  place  in 
the  chemical  nature  of  the  surfaces  in  contact.  Hence,  a  cell 
charged  with  pure  water,  with  plates  formed  of  amalgamated  zinc 
and  copper,  gives  a  current  which  becomes  exceedingly  weak  after 
a  few  seconds,  although  at  tbe  first  instant  it  is  as  strong  as  if  the 


no 
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cell  had  been  charged  with  acid ;  the  reason  being  tliat  the  chemi- 
cal action  which  accompanies  the  production  of  the  current  con- 
verts the  lurtace  of  the  zinc  plate  into  oxide  of  zinc,  irhich  ia 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  prevents  further  contact  betn>een 
the  water  and  the  zinc.  If  a  little  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
is  poured  into  the  water,  the  strength  of  the  current  increases 
considerably,  and  remains  comparatively  constant  for  Home  time, 
because  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  now  is  lo  form  chloride 
or  sulphate  of  zinc,  which,  being  soluble  in  water,  is  removed  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed,  thus  leaving  the  zinc  plate  always  in  free  con- 
tact with  the  liquid.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  atrengch  of  the 
current  declines  at  a  greiiter  rate  than  can  be  due  to  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  the  acid.  The  cause  of  this  yins  fur  a,  Iqng  time  in- 
volved in  great  obsuuriC;,  but  it  has  at  last  been  clearly  traced  to 
the  effect  of  the  hydrogen  set  free  st  the  copper  plate.  A  part  of 
this  hydrogen,  instead  of  escaping' through  the  liquid  in  bubble^ 
remains  as  a  Sim  of  gas  adhering  to  the  copper ;  consequently,  as 
soon  aj  this  film  has  been  formed,  we  have  practically  a  plate  of 
hydrogen,  instead  of  a  plate  of  copper,  opposed  to  the  zinc,  and, 
as  the  position  of  hydrogen  in  the  electro -chemical  series  is  mucli 
nearer  to  zinc  than  that  of  copper  is,  the  force  of  the  curreDt  is 
reduced, 

er  galvanic  or  voltaic  apparatus,  as  amngements 
n  electric  current  by  chemical  means   are   called, 
lies  of  copper  and  zinc  immersed   in  dilate  ncidi 
hence,  in  all  of  them  there  was  a  rapid  dimi- 
nution in  the  strength  of  the  current  after  the 
first.    But  within   the   last   twenty  or   thirty 
years,  several  forms  of  galvHnic  cell  have  been 
■n  which  this  defect  is   greatly  di- 
lislii'd,  if  not  entirely  got  rid  of.     Some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  will  now  be  de- 
scribed.] 

1 76.  [Smee'B  ayctem. — A  single  cell  of  th>- 
5^^^;^       construit ion  introduced  by  Mr.  Smee  is  shown 
^^5^^^      injig.  III.    It  coiiaistB  of  a  glass  or  porcelain 
vessel,    A.  containing  sulphuric   acid    diluted 
rig.  111.  ^jjjj  jg^  ^^  twelve   times   its  bulk  of  water, 

into  which  dips  a  plate  of  platinised  liher,  a,  placed  between 
two  plates  of  umalgamated  zinc,  z  z.  The  plates  are  usually 
attached  to  a  bar  of  wood,  a,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  tbi're 
is  no  metallic  connexion  betneen  the  silver  and  the  zinc,  except 
throujih  the  conducting  wire.  The  action  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  essentially  identical  with  that  of  a  couple  consisting  of 
zinc  and  copper,  but  the  finely  divided  platinum  with  which  the 
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silTer  plate  la  coated  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  hjdrogen,  atiil 
tbus  rendert  the  current  stronger  and  more  uniform.) 

1 77.  Sanlell'a  ■yatvin. — In  this  arrangement  the  metals  used 
are  amalgamated  zinc  and  copper,  hut  the 
separation  of  hydrc^n  upon  the  Litter  is 
entirelj  prevented  hy  chemical  meana.  It 
is  often  constructed  as  shown  in  ^g.  1 1  z., 
where  c  c  is  a  copper  vessel,  widening  n 
the  top,  a  d;ia  this  is  placed  a  cylindri- 
cal vessel  of  porous  unglazed  porcelain,  p ; 

and   in    ttus    latter   is    placed   a   hollow  rig,  ,,1- 

c jlinder '  of  linc,  z.      The  space   between 

the  copper  and  porcelain  vessels  is  filled  with  a  saturated  eolutlDii 


of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  maintained 
ration  by  crj^stata  of  the  salt 
placed  in  the  wide  cup  abed, 
in  ihe  bottom  of  which  is  a 
grating  composed  of  wire  car- 
fied  in  a  zigzag  direction  be- 
tween two  concentric  rings, 
as  represented  in  plan  at  o 
The  Tessel  p,  containing  the 
^iac,  is  filled  with  a  solution 
oF  lolphuric  acid,  containing 
fnxaio  to  i5per  cent,  of  acid 
■lien  great  electro- motive 
power  is  required,  and  from 
1  Id  4  per  cent,  when  mere 
■ooderate  action  is  sufficient. 


3    of  SI 


Anothn   uanal  form 
Mted  in  perspective  in 

•litte  T  i«  a  cylinder  of  gli  _^^  

parcelim  tilled  with  tbe  saturated  f  g  m 

■olatlon  of    ealpbale   of  copper 

111  copper  cylinderc,  the  iidea  of  which  are  pierced  wilh  hole", 

*nlbii.    To  the  upper  part  of  this  cj'linder]'  stlached  the  snn 

«■  Ihe  bottom  of  which  Is  pierced  with  email  holes,  and  which 

*"  t^e  MlatioD.    This  gatlerr  is  filled  with  crystals  of  snipfaals  of  coppei 

"bich  ire  being  conatantlj  dissolved,  so  aa  to  keep  the  aolution  at  the  poiii 

"f<aWralion.     In  fine,  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  cis  contained  aamalls 

?tiiiiier  of  nnglazed  porcelain,  filled  with  water,  acidulated  with  aulphnri 

»di,  or  holding  in  solution  connnon  aea  aall,  in  which  is  pluDged  Ihe  zin 

trimder  B.  open  at  both  ends  and  amalgamated.     To  the  eylindersof  zin 

»>d  cupper  are  attached,  by  clamping  screws,  two  copper  riblwns,  by  meal: 

"fvliich  the  correat  c«n  be  carried  wherever  it  may  be  required. 

17S'  [Cbeaile*!  tlteory  of  »  Paniall'M  artl. — In  discussing vh 
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chemical  theory  of  this  arrangement,  it  will  be  convenient  to  sup- 
pose that  we  have  a  flat  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc  immersed  in 
sulphuric  acid,  and  opposite  to  it  a  flat  plate  of  copper  immersed 
in  sulphate  of  copper,  separated  from  the  acid  by  a  porous  parti- 
tion ;  for  the  cylindrical  form  in  which  the  apparatus  is  conunonly 
constructed  is  not  in  any  degree  essential,  and  is  only  adopted  as 
a  matter  of  convenience.  Let  then  z  (^.  1 1 4.)  represent  the 
zinc  plate^  c  the  copper  plate,  p  the  porous  partition ;  let  SO^H^, 
SO^H^  .  .  .  (the  chemical  formula  of  sulphuric  acid),  repre- 
sent the  sulphuric  acid ;  and  SO^Cu,  SO^Cu    .    .    .  the  sulphate 


Fig.  114. 

of  copper.  Then,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  zinc  to  combine 
with  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid  being  greater 
than  its  tendency  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  and  also  greater  than 
the  tendency  of  copper  to  combine  with  the  same  elements,  the 
molecules  of  the  acid  will  arrange  themselves,  as  in  the  figure,  with 
their  hydrogen  atoms  turned  away  from  the  zinc,  and  the  group 
of  atoms  SCH  turned  towards  it.  Hence  all  the  molecules  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  porous  partition ;?, 
present  their  hydrogen  face  to  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
on  the  other  side  of  the  partition.  Accordingly,  we  may  con- 
sider the  sulphate  of  copper  as  being  contained  between  a  plate 
of  hydrogen  and  a  plate  of  copper.  Under  these  circumstances, 
its  molecules  will  arrange  themselves,  as  in  the  figure,  so  that  the 
atom  of  copper  of  each  molecule  is  turned  towards  the  copper 
(away  from  the  hydrogen),  and  the  group  of  atoms  SO*  towards 
the  hydrogen.  The  wire  connected  with  the  zinc  plate  at  the 
same  time  becomes  charged  with  negative  electricity,  and  that 
connected  with  the  copper  plate  becomes  charged  with  positive 
electricity. 

As  soon  as  contact  is  made  between  the  wires,  a  current  of 
electricity  begins  to  circulate  from  the  zinc  plate  through  the 
liquids  to  the  copper,  and  thence  along  the  wire  to  the  zinc.  At 
the  same  instant  the  zinc  begins  to  dissolve  as  sulphate  of  zinc 
in  the  sulphuric  acid ;  that  is  to  say,  some  of  the  atoms  of  zinc 
at  the  surface  of  the  plate  combine  with  the  sulphur  and  oxygen 
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of  the  neighbouring  molecules  of  sulphuric  acid,  taking  the  place 
of  the  hydrogen  previously  combined  with  them.  The  hydrogen 
thus  displaced  seizes  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  of  the  next  layer  of 
molecules  of  acid,  while  the  hydrogen  of  this  layer  passes  on  to 
the  third,  and  so  on,  till  the  layer  of  molecules  is  reached,  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  through  the  porous  par- 
tition. The  hydrogen  here  acts  on  the  molecules  of  sulphate  of 
copper  in  contact  with  it,  converting  them  into  sulphuric  acid  by 
taking  the  place  of  their  copper.  This  copper,  like  the  hydrogen 
displaced  by  the  zinc,  passes  on  to  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  of  the 
next  layer  of  molecules  of  sulphate,  while  the  copper  of  this 
layer  passes  on  to  the  following  one,  and  so  on,  till,  at  the  end  of 
the  series,  the  copper  of  the  last  layer  of  molecules  separates  in 
the  solid  form  upon  the  copper  plate  itself. 

The  arrangement  of  the  molecules  when  these  changes,  which 
have  necessarily  been  described  as  successive,  though  in  reality 
they  are  strictly  simultaneous,  have  taken  place,  is  illustrated  by 
fig,  115.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  molecules  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  of  sulphate  of  copper  turn  back  again  into  their  first 
positions,  as  represented  in^.  1 14.,  when  the  changes  above  des- 
cribed are  repeated^  and  so  the  process  goes  on  continuously  as 
long  as  electrical  communication  is  kept  up  between  the  plates. 


SO*   riSo*  ifio'  If 


"n   ■■!■      '];  ]■'  !|  ^1  '■ 


Fig.  115. 


The  general  result  of  the  entire  process  is  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  zinc  passes  from  the  metallic  state  into  the  form  of  sulphate 
at  one  side  of  the  cell,  while,  at  the  other,  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  copper  passes  from  the  ft>rra  of  sulphate  into  the  metallic 
state.  The  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  strictly  speaking, 
never  separates  from  combination  at  all,  but  is  morely  transferred 
from  one  molecule  of  acid  to  another;  and  there  being  nothing  but 
copper  deposited  upon  the  copper  plate,  no  change  can  take  place 
in  its  activity.] 

179*  [C^rove's  system. — This  arrangement  possesses  great 
energy  as  well  as  great  constancy,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
convenient  when  a  powerful  current  is  required  to  \>ft  moAivWui^ 
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for  a  congiderable  tine.   One  of  the  forma  in  which  it  ii  coiutruoted 
isaLown  in^.  ii6.    Here  ai.  ii  a  glua  or  porcelun  veuelcon- 


(ainmg  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  (one  measure  of  acid  to  ten  oi 
twelve  measurea  of  water)  ;  into  this  dips  a  plate  of  zinu  £,  bent 
round  into  a  cylindrical  farm  B>d  well  amalgamated ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  zinc  cylinder  is  a  cyliodrical  vessel  p,  of  poroui 
earthenware,  containing  etrong  nitric  acid;  and  inside  this, dippioE 
into  tbe  acid,  ia  a  plate  of  platinum  which  is  supported  by  tbe 
cap  a.  In  order  to  save  room,  the  platinum  plate  is  sometime' 
bent  into  the  form  of  an  S,  as  shown  apart  in  Jig.  117.  The  scie^^ 
h  and  c  serve  to  attach  wires  to  convey  the  current  in  any  requir^ 
direction. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  Grove's  cell  differs  from  one  '^* 
Diiniell'g  construction  only  in  the  substitution  of  nitric  acid  f**^ 
the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  of  a  plate  of  platinii*^ 
ibr  one  of  copper.  The  chemical  theory  of  the  two  arrangemen** 
is  also  very  similar,  inasmuch  as  in  both  the  evolution  of  hydrogc'^ 
is  prevented  by  chemical  means.  In  Grove's  arrangement  thia  ■* 
effected  by  the  nitric  acid,  which  gives  up  to  the  hydrogen  p»r*  ' 
of  its  oxygen,  thus  converting  it  into  water,  and  being  itself  rC 
duced  to  nitrous  acid,  or  even  partially  to  nitric  oxide.  In  cona^' 
quence  of  this  action,  suffocating  fumes  of  peroiidc  of  nitrogen**^ 
nitrous  acid  arise  from  the  apparatus,  especially  when  it  has  been 
long  at  wort,  which  often  cause  considerable  inconvenience,  an^ 
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make  it  desirable  alwnjs  to  place  it  in  a  pwitlon  where  thorough 
ventilation  can  be  tecnred.] 

1 80.  [SoBBen'a  iTatem. — This  Bjitem  ia  merely  S  modificatioa 
of  the  preceding,  in  vrhiuh  a  cjlindcr  of  very  dente  chiircoal  is 


■ubgtitat«d  f<a  the  platinam  plate.  It  baa,  therefore,  the  advan- 
tage of  being  cheaper  than  ftrove's  Bjstem,  at  the  same  time  that 
It  is  equally  energetic  in  its  action 
t^ut  it  does  not  usually  last  so  lung 
The  several  parts  composing  a.  Bun 
aen'a  cell  are  represented  aeparately 
in  ^».  118-123,  where  a  is  the 
out«r  vessel,  made  of  glass  or  glazed 
earthenware,  b  the    zinc  plate,  c  a 

Teasel  of   porous  eaitbenwore,  and 

"  the  cylinder  of  charcoal      The 

liquids  with  which  the  cell  t<)  charged 

He  dilute  sulphuric  acid  surrounding 

the  imc  plate,  and  nitric  acid  round 

«K  charcoal. 
Fig.  1 24  shows  the  apparatus  with 

bU  its  parts  combined ;  here  e  la  the 

Teasel  containing  the  dilute  aulphu     _^   "°  j^= 

tk  acid  and  the  zinc    plate  z    p  is  >       >. 

tie  porous  cylinder,  and  i  the  c\  1  nder  of  tharcoal 
Very  many  other  arrengementB  have   been  proposed  but  n 
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n  bave  come  into  auch  general  tue  for  experimental  par* 
poses  as  those  that  have  been  described.  A  few  of  them  are 
briefly  mentioned  beluir.} 

1 8 1 ,  W1ie>wt«iie'*  iratem. — Profesior  Wbeatitone  has  pro- 
posed the  combination  represented  in^jf.  125.  A  cjlindrical 
vessel  D  r,  of  unglazed  and  half-baked  rtd  earthenware,  is  placed 
ill  another  and  larger  one  v  v,  of  glazed  porcelain  or  gluss. 

,  The  *BHel  r  E  is  filled  with  ■  pul7  amalgam  of 

"'  line  and  the  space  belw^en  the  tvo  vumIs  is  filled 

with  ■  saturated  solatioa  oT  sn'.phale  of  copper.  In 
the  latter  lolulion  is  ininiened  a  thin  cylinder  of 
copper  o  a  A  rod  or  wire  of  copper  k  is  plunged  iu 
the  amalgani.  The  alectro- motive  forces  of  this  syi- 
tem  are  directed  from  the  amalgam  to  the  copper 
solution ;  so  that  p  proceeding  from  the  copper  cylin- 
der is  the  posiiive,  and  9  proceeding  from  the  amalgam 
IS  the  ce^atire  pole. 

The  action  of  this  sjretem  is  said  to  be  con- 
stant, like  that  of  Daniell,  so  long  at  least  as 
"'""*•  the   vessel  v  v  allows    equall;   free   passage 

to  the  two  fluids,  and  the  state  of  saturation  of  the  copper  soId^oq 
is  niiiintained. 

1S2.  SacrBtli>ii*a  ■jat«m. — A  voltaic  arrangement  suggested 
by  the  Prince  Bagra^on,  and  said  to  be  well  adapted  to  galvano- 
plastic  purposes,  consists  of  parallel  hollow  cylinders,  (_;^.  lz6.)<if 
zinc  and  copper,  immersed  in  sand  contidned  iu  a  porcelain  vessel. 
The  sand  is  kept  wet  b;  a  solutioa  of  hjdrochlorate  of  a 


fc 


Fig.  116. 

18}.  aeoqaarfll*B  (Tauin. — M.  Becquerel  has  applied  the 
principle  of  two  fluitis  and  a  single  melal  explained  in  (173.)  in 
the  following  manner: — 

A  porcelain  vessel  y,^.  127.,  contains  concentrated  nitric  and. 
A  glass  c7linder  t,  to  which  is  attached  a  bottom  of  unglazed. 
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porcelain,  is  immersed  in  it.  This  cylinder  contains  a  solution  of 
conmion  salt.  Two  plates  of  platinum  are  immersed,  one  in  the 
nitric  acid,  and  the  other  in  the  solution  of  salt.  The  electro- 
motive forces  take  effect,  the  conduction  being  maintained  through 
the  porous  bottom  of  the  glass  vessel  t,  the  positive  pole  being 
that  which  proceeds  from  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  negative  that 
vrhich  proceeds  from  the  salt 


CHAP.  n. 

VOLTAIC   BATTERIES. 


184.  Volta's  inventloii  of  tbe  pile. —  Whatever  may  be  the 

effi.cacy  of  simple  combinations  of  electromotors  compared  one  with 

another,  the  electricity  developed  even  by  the  most  energetic 

a-ixiong  them  is  still  incomparably  more  feeble  than  that  which 

Proceeds  from  other  agencies,  and  indeed  so  feeble  that  without 

some  expedient  by  which  its  power  can  be  augmented  in  a  very 

^i^h  ratio,  it  would  possess  very  little  importance  as  a  physical 

8S"Gnt.    Volta  was  not  slow  to  perceive  this ;  but  having  also  a 

clear  foresight  of  the  importance  of  the  consequences  that  must 

result  from  it  if  its  energy  could  be  increased,  he  devoted  all  the 

po-wers  of  his  invention  to  discover  an  expedient  by  which  this 

^^ject  could  be  attained,  and  happily  not  without  success. 

He  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  together  in  a  connected  and 

continuous  series,  a  number  of  simple  electro-motive  combina- 

^ons,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  positive  electricity  developed  by 

each  should  flow  towards  one  end  of  the  series,  and  the  negative 

towards  the  other  end.    In  this  way  he  proposed  to  multiply  the 

power  of  the  extreme  elements  of  the  series,  by  charging  them  with 

^  the  electricity  developed  by  the  intermediate  elements. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  realise  this  conception,  circular  discs  of 
silver  and  copper  of  equal  magnitude  (silver  and  copper  coin 
served  the  purpose),  were  laid  one  over  the  other,  having  inter- 
posed between  them  equal  discs  of  cloth  or  pasteboard  soaked  in 
^  acid  or  saline  solution.  A  pile  was  thus  formed^  which  was 
denominated  a  voUaic  pile;  and  although  this  arrangement  was 
!B  I  speedily  superseded  by  others  found  more  convenient,  the  originai 
Qame  was  retained. 

Such  arrangements  are  still  called  voltaic  piles,  and  sometimes 
''^'to  haiterieSf  being  related  to  a  simple  voltaic  comblnalvoii  \xl 
^lamemaaner  as  a  Leyden  battery  is  to  a  Leyden  y&x* 
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185.  Bzplanatloii  of  the  principle  of  the  pile. — To  explain 
the  principle  of  the  voltaic  battery,  let  us  suppose  seyeral  simple 
Toltuc  combinations,  z*l*c\  z'l*c',  z'l'c*,  z*l*c*,  ^.  128^  to 


Fig.  128. 

be  placed,  so  that  the  negative  poles  z  shall  all  look  to  the  left 
and  the  positive  c  to  the  right.  Let  the  metallic  plates  c  be  ex- 
tended, and  bent  into  an  arc,  so  as  to  be  placed  in  contact  with 
the  plates  z.  Let  the  entire  series  be  supposed  to  stand  upon  any 
insulating  support,  and  let  the  negative  pole  z^  of  the  first  com- 
bination of  the  series  be  put  in  connection  with  the  ground  by  a 
conductor. 

If  vre  express  by  e  the  quantity  of  positive  electricity  developed  byz^L'c' 
the  negative  fluid  escaping  by  the  conductor,  this  fluid  b  will  pass  to  ci,and 
from  thence  along  the  entire  series  to  the  extremity  c^.  The  combination 
z^L^c^  acts  in  this  case  as  the  generator  of  electricity  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cushion  and  cylinder  of  an  electrical  machine,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
series  z^i^c',  &c.,  plays  the  part  of  the  conductor,  receiving  the  charge  of 
fluid  from  z^lIc*. 

The  second  combination  z'l^c*  being  similar  exactly  to  the  first,  evolv^^ 
an  equal  quantity  of  electricity  s,  the  negative  fluid  passing  through  z^L*^  <^^ 
and  the  conductor  to  the  ground.    The  positive  fluid  passes  from  z^iAc^     ^ 
the  succeeding  combinations  to  the  end  of  the  series. 

In  the  same  manner,  each  successive  combination  acts  as  a  generator 
electricity,  the  negative  fluid  escaping  to  the  ground  by  the  preceding 
binations  and  the  conductor,  and  the  positive  fluid  being  difiiised  over 
succeeding  part  of  the  series. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  conductor  p  connected  with  the  last  coi 
nation  of  the  series  must  receive  from  each  of  the  four  combinations  an 
charge  e  of  positive  fluid ;  so  that  the  depth  or  quantity  of  electricity  n 
it  will  be  four  times  that  which  it  would  receive  from  the  single  combinal 
z^iAc*  acting  alone  and  unconnected  with  the  remainder  of  the  series. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  received  by  a 
ductor  attached  to  the  last  element  of  the  series,  will  be  as  many  times ; 
than  that  which  it  would  receive  from  a  single  combination,  as  there 
conil)iiiations  in  the  series.    If  the  number  of  combinations  composing 
series  be  n,  and  e  be  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  developed  by  a  sii^:^^^    '^ 
combination,  then  n  x  b  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  produced  at 
extremity  of  the  series. 

It  has  been  here  supposed  that  the  extremity  z^  of  the  series  is  connec^^^^ 
by  the  conductor  k  with  the  ground.    If  it  be  not  so  connected,  and  if  , 

entire  series  be  insulated,  the  distribution  of  the  fluids  developed  will  be  ^i^^-^' 
ferent.    In  that  case,  the  conductor  p  will  receive  the  positive  fluid  pro  -^p^' 
irsted  from  each  of  the  electro-motive  surfaces  to  the  right,  and  the  conduct ^ 
will  receive  the  negative  fluid  propagated  tiom  eax^Qi\SMM&«Bsdafi«k\A 
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left,  and  eacb  will  racdve  u  many  limei  more  eleclricity  than  It  wonid 
receive  from  a  aiogle  combination.  b»  tbsrs  are  aimple  combinations  in  tbo 
wriea.  If,  therefbre,  b'  ezpraaa  th«  qnantilf  of  fluid  wbicb  each  coiidBCCor 
F  and  B  woald  receive  ftom  a  single  combinatloa  z1l>c>,  (ban  n  k  a'  will  In 
tbe  qnantitjitwonldrecelTefroniaaeriasconuatiDgofniiDiplBcoaiblnBtiDni. 
Since  two  different  metals  generallj  enter  with  a  liquid  into 
each  combination,  it  has  been  usual  to  call  these  voltaic  combi- 


nations pair»i  so  that  a  battery  is  said  to  ci 


St  of  3. 


many  pat  r» 


On  the  Continent  ihese  combinations  are  called  eleaients;'  a 
Ihe  Tottuc  pile  is  said  to  consist  of  so  many  elements,  each  ele- 
ment consisting  of  two  metals  and  the  interposing  liquid. 

186.  [Volea  of  tba  plla. — The  final  plates  of  metal  at  each  end 
of  the  pile  are  called  its  polet,  the  one  by  which  tbe  current  of 
positive  electricity  issues  being  calleS  the  pohilive  pole,  and  that 
by  which  tlie  negative  current  issues,  the 
negative  pole.  Sometimes  the  poles  are  named 
Irom  the  metals  composing  them;  thun,  the 
negative  pole  is  sometimes  spolien  of  as  the 
zinc  pole,  and  the  positive  as  the  copper  pole, 
platinum  pole,  carbim  pole.  Sic,  Sometimes  also 
the  name  pole  is  transferred  from  the  final 
plates  tbentselves  to  the  conducting  wires 
attached  to  them,  which  may  in  fact  be  con- 
•idered  as  mere  extensionB  of  the  plates.] 

1S7.  Volta'i  flnt  plla.— The  first  pile 
instructed  by  Volta  was  formed  as  follows: — 
A.  disc  of  zinc  was  luid  upOn  a  plate  of  glass, 
l^pon  it  was  laid  an  equal  disc  of  cloCb  or 
pasteboard  Roaked  in  acidulated  water.  Upon 
this  was  laid  an  equal  disc  of  copper.  Upon 
■he  topper  were  laid  in  the  same  order  three 
diici  of  zinc,  wet  cloth,  and  copper,  and  the 
>»>ie  superposition  of  the  same  combinations 
"l  tine,  clotb,  and  copper  was  continued  until 
iWpile  was  completed.  The  highest  disc  (of 
"ipper)  was  then  the  positive,  and  the  lowest 
^isc  (of  zinc)  the  negative  pole,  according  to 
llie  principles  already  explained. 
It  was  usual  to  keep  the  discs  in  their  places 

fl>y  confining  them  between  rods  of  glass. 
Such  a  pile,  with  its  conducting  wires,  is  shown  in^^.  1 29. 


Fig. 119. 


-The  n. 


pwed  by  Volta  formed  a  step  towards  the  form  which  the  pile  deti- 
nitely  assumed,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  courowie  des 
iwa  (ring  ofcnps):  this  is  represented  in  j^.  1 30.,  and  consists  of 
■  itrifr  of  cups  or  glasses  containing  the  acid  solutioa.    'S<a^  of 
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zinc  and  copper  zc,  soldered  together  end  to  end,  aire  bent  into 
the  form  of  arcs,  the  ends  being  immersecl  in  two  adjacent  cups, 

c. 


^^^P^^^^^^ 


Fig.  130. 

so  that  the  metals  may  succeed  each  other  in  one  uniform  order. 
A  plate  of  zinc,  to  which  a  conducting  wire  v  is  attached,  is  im- 
mersed in  the  first ;  and  a  similar  plate  of  copper,  with  a  wire  p, 
in  the  last  cup.  The  latter  wire  will  be  the  positive,  and  the 
former  the  negative,  pole. 

1 89.  Cmlksliaiik's  arrangrement.  —  The  next  form  of  vol- 
taic pile  proposed  was 
that  of  Cruikshank,  re- 
presented in  fy,  131. 
This  consisted  of  a 
trough  of  glazed  earth- 
enware divided  into  pa- 
rallel cells  corresponding 
in  number  and  magni- 
tude to  the  pairs  of  zinc 
and  copper  plates  which 
were  attached  to  a  bar 
of  wood,  and  so  con- 
nected that,  when  im- 
mersed in  the  cells,  each 
copper  plate  should  be  in  connection  with  the  zinc  plate  of  the 
next  cell.    The  plates  were  easily  raised  from  the  trough  when  the 

battery  was  not  in  use*  The 
trousfh  contained  the  acid  so- 
lution. 

1 90.  IxroUaston's  arranfe- 
ment.  —  In  order  to  obtain 
within  the  same  volume  a 
greater  extent  of  electro- 
motive surface.  Dr.  Wollastoni 
doubled  the  copper  plate  round 
the  zinc  plate,  without  however 
allowing  them  to  touch.  In 
this  case  the  copper  plates  have* 
twice   the   magnitude  of  the 


Fig.  131. 
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xinc  plates.  The  HjBtem,  like  the  former,  is  attached  to  a  bar  of 
wood,  and  being  BimUarlj  connected,  ia  either  let  down  into  a 
trough  of  eartheQware  divided  into  cells,  as  represented  in  fj^. 
132^  or  into  separate  glasa  or  porcelain  veaaels,  as  represeoted 
ln_/^.  133.  The  lBtt«r  method  has  the  advantage  of  atlbrding 
greater  facility  for  discharging  and  renewing  the  acid  solution. 


'  191.  Mfiooli'a  battarr.  —  Professor  Munch  of  Strasbourg  has 
nmpIiEed  the  form  of  Wollastou's  batterj  as  ahovrn  inj^.  13;., 
lij  plunging  all  the  couples  in  a  single  wooden  trough  varnished 
<si  tie  interior.  The  manner  in  which  the  plates  of  the  couples 
■n  combined  is  shonn  in  the  figure.  This  pile  has  the  adranlage 
nf  mall  bulk,  but  its  acUon  is  notof  bng  continuance. 
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I  of   Taevity  or  Betoneea  mM  Vwrl*.— 

!i  TolUic  airangemeat  adapted   to  produN 


electricity  of  low  tension  in  great  quantity.  This  pile,  as  cob- 
Btructed  for  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Pane  under  the  direction 
ofM.  PouilleC,  consiBta  of  a  cilinder  of  irood  b,_^.  136^  of  about 
four  inches  diameter  and  filUen  inchea  long,  oa 
which  are  rolled  spimll;  two  thin  leavea  of  lino 
and  copper  separated  by  small  bits  of  cloth,  and 
pieces  of  twine  extended  parallel  to  each  other, 
having  a  thickness  a  little  less  than  the  cloth. 
A  pair  is  formed  in  this  manner,  having  a  surlace 
of  sixty  square  feet.  A  single  combination  of 
'  'j  kind  evolves  electricity  in  large  quantity, 
Fig.  [iS.  ^""^  ^  battery  compoaed   of  twenty  pairs  ia  an 

agent  of  prodigious  power. 
The  method  of  inunersiug  the  conibinatiun  in  the  acid  solution 
Is  represented  in_^.  137. 

193.  Piles  are  formed  by  connecting  together  a  number  of  any 
of  the  simple  electro- motive  combinations  described  in  iJie  last 
chapter,  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  connected  being 
always  the  same,  the  positive  pole  of  each  combination  being  pnt 
in  metallic  connection  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  lucceeding  one. 


BUNSEK'S  BATTERY. 

VVlei)  tbe  combiDations  are  cjlindricftl,  it  ii 
lem  in  a  framing,  which  will  prevent  the  accidental  fractare  o 


anin  of  the  coimectiona.     A  batterj  of  ten  pdrs  o(  Grove's  or 
Imuen'aiB  represented  with  its  proper  connpotions  in  Jig.  138. 
A  umilBr  batterj  upon  Bunsen's  principle  is  shown  io^g.  1 39. 

\ 


In  jdjf-  140-  is  represented  a  convenient  form  of  Daniell's  bat- 
'    '  g  of  four  pairs.     The  jars  are  here  nuide  flat,  a  form 
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»hicb  IS  more  convenient  when  zioc  is  tued,  which  is  geoenlb  ' 
manufactured  in  Bbeets.  The  diaphragau  are  made  either  of  avl  : 
cloth,  or  gold  beater'a  lear.  Each  pair  is  placed  in  connectioQ  ; 
by  a  wire  extending  from  the  zinc  of  one  pair  to  the  copper  of  dw 
other.  The  terminal  wire  d  attached  to  the  zinc  of  the  fint  pur  ' 
is  the  negative  pole,  and  the  wire  b  attached  to  the  ctqtper  of  tha 
last  pair  is  the  positive  pole. 


I  oonneotliir  tbe  alomenta. — Whaterer  bt. 

tlie  funvi  or  construction  of  the  pile,  its  efficient  performance  re- 
quires that  perfect  metailii,  contact  should  be  made  and  mun- 
tained  betireen  the  elements  composing  it,  b;  means  of  abort  and ' 
good  conductors.  Copper  wire,  or,  still  better,  strips  cut  fr(M 
sheet  copper  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  breadth,  are  found 
the  most  convenient  material  for  these  conductors,  ai  well  u  fiv 
the  conductors  which  carry  the  electricity  from  the  poles  of  At 
pile  to  the  objects  to  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed.  In  some  om^ 
these  conducting  wires  or  strips  are  soldered  to  metallic 
which  are  immersed  in  the  exciting  liquid  of  the  extreme 
of  the  pile,  and  which,  therefore,  become  its  poles.  In  some  cum, 
small  mercurial  cups  are  soldered  to  the  poles  of  the  pile,  inwhiA 
the  points  of  the  conducting  wires,  being  first  scraped,  cleawJ, 
and  amalgamated,  are  immersed.  Many  inconveniences,  howercr, 
attend  the  use  of  quicksilver,  and  these  cups  have  lately  been 
generally  superseded  by  simple  clamps  constrncted  in  a  variety  <n 
forma,  by  means  of  which  the  conducting  wires  or  strips  may  bs 
fixed  in  melallic  contact  with  the  poles  of  the  pile,  with  eftck 
other,  or  with  any  object  to  which  the  electricity  is  required  ta-b« 
conveyed.    Where  great  precaution  is  consideted  necessary  ta 
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Fig.  140  b. 


secure  perfect  contact,  the  extremities  of  the  conductbrs  at  the 
points  of  connection  are  sometimes  gilt  by  the  eleetrotyping 
process,  which  may  always  be  done  at  a  trifling  cost.  I  have  not, 
however,  ii\  any  case  found  this  necessary,  having  always  obtained 

perfect  contact  by  keeping  the  surfaces  clean, 
and  using  screw  clamps  of  the  form  in^.  1 40  b. 
This  is  represented  in  its  proper  magnitude. 

195.  Pile  ntay  be  placed  at  any  dis- 
tance flrom  place  of  experiment.  —  It  is 
generally  found  to  be  inconvenient  in  practice 
to  keep  the  pile  in  the  room  where  the  ex- 
periments are  made,  the  acid  vapours  being 
injurious  in  various  ways,  especially  where 
nitric  acid  is  used.  It  is  therefore  more  expedient  to  place  it  in 
any  situation  where  these  vapours  have  easy  means  of  escaping 
into  the  open  air,  and  where  metallic  object8«u*e  not  exposed  to 
them.  The  situation  of  the  pile  may  be  at  Ay  desired  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  experiments  are  made,  communication 
^  ^th  it  being  maintained  by  strips  of  sheet  copper  as  above  de- 
Bcribed,  which  may  be  carried  along  walls  or  passages,  contact 
Wtween  them  being  made  by  doubling  them  together  at  the  ends 
vhich  are  joined,  and  nailing  the  joints  to  the  wall.  They 
iboold  of  course  be  kept  out  of  contact  with  any  metallic  object 
which  might  divert  the  electric  current  from  its  course.  I  have 
myself  a  large  pile  placed  in  an  attic  connected  by  these  means 
with  a  lower  room  in  the  house,  by  strips  of  copper  which  measure 
•bout  fifty  yards. 

196.  Memorable  piles  1  Bavy's  pile  at  tbe  Roytil  Znsti- 
tattoo.  —  Among  the  apparatus  of  this  class  which  have  ob- 
tiined  celebrity  in  the  history  of  physical  science,  may  be  men- 
tioned  the  pile  of  2000  pairs  of  plates,  each  having  a  surface  of 
32  square  inches,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  with  which  Davy 
cfl^eted  the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies,  and  the  pile  of  the 
Bqjal  Society  of  nearly  the  same  magnitude  and  power. 
[  197.  Wapoleon's  pile  at  Polsrteclinio  Bcbool.  —  In  1808, 
tbe  Emperor  Napoleon  presented  to  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  a  pile  of  600  pairs  of  plates,  having  each  a  square  foot  of 
inr&ce.  It  was  with  this  apparatus  that  several  of  the  most  im- 
portant researches  of  Gray  Lussac  and  Thenard  were  conducted. 

198.  COiildren's  great  plate  battery,  consisted  of  16  pairs 
of  pUtes  constructed  by  Wollaston*s  method,  each  plate  measuring 
6  feet  in  length  and  2f  feet  in  width,  so  that  the  copper  surface 
of  each  amounted  to  32  square  feet ;  and  when  the  whole  was 
enonected,  there  was  An  effective  surface  of  512  square  feet. 
•  199..  Hare's  deflagrator  was  constructed  on  the  helical  prin- 
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ciple,  and  conusted  of  80  pfdrs,  each  zinc  surface   measaring 
54  square  inches,  and  each  copper  80  square  inches. 

200.  Btratliiffli's  dellaflrrator  consisted  of  1 00  pairs  on  Wol- 
laston*g  method.  Each  zinc  surface  measured  200  square  inches. 
It  was  used  either  as  a  battery  of  1 00  purs,  or  as  a  single  combi- 
nation (191.),  presenting  a  total  electro-motive  surface  of  227 
square  feet  of  zinc  and  544  of  copper. 

201.  Vepys'  pile  at  London  Znstltatloii  consisted  of  ele« 
ments  each  of  which  was  composed  of  a  sheet  of  copper  and  one 
of  zinc,  measuring  each  50  feet  in  length  and  2  feet  in  w^dth. 
These  were  wound  round  a  rod  of  wood  with  horsehair  between 
them.    Each  bucket  contained  55  gallons  of  the  exciting  liquid.  > 

202.  These  and  all  similar  apparatus,  powerful  as  theyhaye 
been,  and  memorable  as  the  discoveries  m  physics  are  to  which 
several  of  them  have  been  instrumental,  have  faHen  into  disuse, 
except  in  certain  oMes,  where  powerful  physiological  effects  are 
to  be  produced,  smce  the  invention  of  the  jmIcs  of-  two  liquids, 
which,  with  a  number  of  elements  not  exceeding  40,  and  a 
surface  not  exceeding  100  square  inches  each,  evolve  a  power 
equal  to  the  most  colossal  of  the  apparatus  above  described. 

The  most  efficient  voltaic  apparatus  are  formed  by  combining 
Danieirs,  Grove^  or  Bunsen*s  single  batteries,  connecting  theb 
opposite  poles  with  strips  of  copper  as  already  described.  GroveV 
battery,  constructed  by  Jacobi  of  St.  Petersburgh,  consists  of  64 
platinum  plates,  each  having  a  surface  of  36  square  inches ;  so 
that  their  total  surface  amounts  to  1 6  square  feet.  This  was  at 
^e  time  the  most  powerful  voltaic  apparatus  ever  constructed. 
According  to  Jacobi*s  estimate,  its  effect  is  equal  to  a  Daniell's 
battery  of  266  square  feet,  or  to  a  Hare's  deflagrator  of  5500 
square  feet. 

203.  l>ry  piles^ — ^The  term  dry  pile  was  originally  intended , 
to  express  a  voltaic  pile  composed  exdusively  of  solid  elements. 
The  advantages  of  such  an  apparatus  were  so  apparent,  that 
attempts  at  its  invention  were  made  at  an  early  stage  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  electrical  science.  In  such  a  pile,  neither  evaporation  nor 
chemical  action  taking  place,  the  elements  could  sufier  no  change  ; 
and  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  electricity  evohred  would  be 
absolutely  uniform  and  invariable,  and  its  action  wouM  be  per- 
petual. 

204.  Beluc's  pile. — The  first  instrument  of  this  class  con- 
structed was  the  dry  pile  of  Deluc,  subsequently  improved  by 
Zamboni.  This  apparatus  is  prepared  by  soaking  thick  writing- 
paper  in  milk,  honey,  or  some  analogous  animal  fluid,  and  attachii^ 
to  its  surface  by  gum  a  thin  leaf  of  zinc  or  tin.  The  other  side  ^' 
the  paper  is  coated  with  peroxide  of  manganese.    Leayes  of  this . 
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■re  BQperposed,  the  sidea  Bimilarlj  coated  being  all  presented  in 

the  same  direction,  and  circular  discs  are  cut  of  an  inch  diameter 
hy  a  circular  cutter.  Several  thousands  being  laid  over  one 
another,  are  pressed  iuto  a  close  and  compact  column  bj  a  screw, 
and  the  sides  of  the  column  are  then  thiuklj  coated  with  gum-lac. 

[Even  in  this  apparatus,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  constructed 
with  the  idea  that  no  chemical  change  could  occur  in  it,  the  pro- 
duction of  electricitj  must  be  attributed  to  chemical  action  taking 
place  between  the  metal  foil,  the  moisture  of  the  paper,  and  the 
oxide  of  manganese.] 

joj  Zamkant'a  pile.— Files,  having  two  elements  onlj,  have 
been  constructed  bj  Zamboni.  These  consist  of  one  metal  and 
one  intermediate  conductor,  either  dry  or  moist.  If  the  former, 
thediacs  are  of  silvered  paper  laid  with  their  metal  faces  all  looking 
the  same  waj  ;  if  the  latter,  a  number  of  pieces  of  tinfoil,  with  one 
end  pointed  and  the  other  Iwoad,  are  laid  in  two  watch-glasses 
which  contain  water,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Ibe  pointed  part  lies  • 
in  one  glass  and  the  broad  part  in  tbe  other.  After  some  time, 
they  develop  at  their  poles  a  feeble  electricitj,  which  they  retain 
for  several  days,  the  metal  pole  being  positive  in  the  dry  pile,  and 
the  pointed  end  of  die  zinc  in  the  mobt  chk. 


Z06.  Vnltalo  Jeax  ae  »itnie.  —  jl  pi 
ooaatructed  vpon  the  principle  of  dry  pili 


ite  b<knie>  —  A  pretty  voltaic  toy  has  oeei 
— ■'"-  "-  shown  ia_fig.  141. 
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Two  columns  of  copper  a  and  h,  are  connected  within  a  dicnlar  box  oo 
which  they  stand,  by  a  powerful  dry  pile  placed  horizontally  between  them, 
the  pillar  a  being  its  positive,  and  h  its  negative  pole.    Upon  a  central  pivot  e 
is  an  ivory  cup  U  with  which  are  connected  two  horizontal  rods  at  right 
angles  to  ^each  other,  which  support  four  wires,  carrying  birds,  horses,  or 
boats,  upon  which  stand  small  figures,  holding  in  their  hands  rods,  aimed,  as 
they  pass,  at  a  ring  suspended  from  another  figure  standing  on  the  same  box. 
From  the  four  extremities  of  the  horizontal  rods  little  flags  are  suspended, 
upon  which  metallic  leaf  is  attached,  and  as  the  column  revolves  th^e  leava 
are  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  the  ball  at  the  top  of  the  columns 
a  and  6,  and  by  this  attraction  and  repulsion  the  apparatus  is  kept  in  con- 
stant revolution.     Galvanic  toys  constructed  on  this  principle,  which  con- 
tinue moving  for  several  years,  may  be  seen  in  the  shops  of  the  opticians. 

207.  Piles  of  a  single  metal.  —  Piles  of  a  single  metal  have 
been  constructed  by  causing  one  surface  to  be  exposed  to  a  che- 
mical action  different  from  the  other.  This  may  be  efifected  b/ 
rendering  one  surface  smooth  and  the  other  rough.  A  pile  of 
this  kind  has  been  made  with  sixty  or  eighty  plates  of  zinc  of  four 
square  inches  surface.  These  are  fixed  in  a  wooden  trough 
parallel  to  each  other,  their  polished  faces  looking  the  same  wa/, 
and  an  open  space  of  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  being 
left  between  them,  these  spaces  being  merely  occupied  by  atmo* 
spheric  air.  If  one  extremity  of 'this  apparatus  be  put  in  commu- 
nication with  the  ground,  the  o.ther  pole  will  sensibly  affect  an 
electroscope. 

In  this  case,  the  electro-motive  action  takes  place  between  the 
air  and  tbe  metal. 

208.  Sitter's  seeondarj  piles.  —  The  secondary  piles,  some- 
times called  Hitter's  piles^  consist  of  alternate  layers  of  homo- 
geneous metal  plates,  between  which  some  moist  conducting  sub- 
stance is  interposed.    When  they  stand  alone,  no  electro- motive 
force  is  developed ;  but,  if  they  be  allowed  to  continue  for  a  cer- 
tain time  in  connection  with  the  poles  of  a  battery,  and  thei^ 
disconnected,  positive  electricity  will  be  found  to  be  accumulate 
at  that  end  which  was  connected  with  the  positive  pole,  and  neg^' 
tive  electricity  at  the  other  end;  and  this  polar  condition  ^^ 
continue  for  a  certain  time,  which  will  be  greater,  the  less  tb^ 
electrical   tension   imparted.    [This  phenomenon  is  due  to  tl^^' 
decomposition  by  the  current  of  the  battery  of  the  moisture  be 
tween  each  pair  of  plates,  whereby  that  one  nearest  the  positi^' 
pole  of  the  battery  becomes  coated  with  oxygen,  and  the  oi*^ 
nearest  the  negative  pole  with  hydrogen.     This  effect  will  ^^ 
better  understood  after  the  chemicsd  action  of  the  current  has  be^^ 
described.    (See  439*)] 
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209.  Tbe  Toltale  onrrent.  —  The  voltaic  pile  differs  from  the 
electrical  machine,  inasmuch  as  it  has  the  power  of  constantly 
reproducing  "whatever  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  it  by  con- 
ductors placed  in  connection  with  its  poles,  without  any  manipu- 
lation, or  the  intervention  of  any  agency  external  to  the  pile 
itself.     So  prompt  is  the  action  of  this  generating  power,  that 
the  positive  and  negative  fluids  pass  from  the  respective  poles 
through  such  conductors,  in  a  continuous  and  unvarying  stream, 
as  a  liquid  would  move  through  pipes  issuing  from  a  reservoir. 
The  pile  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  reservoir  of  the  electric 
fluids,  with  a  provision  by  which  it  constantly  replenishes  itself. 

If  two  metallic  wires  be  connected  at  one  end  with  the  poles  p  and  k, 
fig.  142.,  of  the  pile,  and  at  the  other  with  any  conductor  o,  through  which 
it  is  required  to  transmit  the  electricity  evolved  in  the  pile,  the  positive  fluid 
w\\  pass  from  p  along  the  wire  to  o,  and  the  negative  fluid  in  like  manner 
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Fig.  142. 

ftoniH  to  o.  The  positive  fluid  will  therefore  form  a  stream  or  current  from 
P  throQgh  o  to  N,  and  the  negative  fluid  a  contrary  current  from  K  through 
otop. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  combination  of  the  two  opposite  fluids  in 
equal  quantity  would  reduce  the  wire  to  its  natural  state ;  and  this  would,  in 
^t,  be  the  case,  if  the  fluids  were  in  repose  upon  the  wire,  which  may  be 
proved  by  detaching  at  the  same  moment  the  ends  of  the  wires  from  tbe 
N^  p  and  N.  Thq  wires  and  the  conductor  o  will,  in  that  case,  show  no 
vindication  of  electrical  excitement.  If  the  wire  be  detached  only  from  the 
B^tive  pole  n,  it  will  be  found,  as  well  as  the  conductor  o,  to  be  charged 
^th  positive  electricity ;  and  if  it  be  detached  from  the  positive  pole  p,  they 
^'"l  be  charged  with  negative  electricity,  the  electricity  in  each  case  being 
"*  repose.  But  when  both  ends  of  the  wire  are  in  connection  with  the  poles 
^  and  K,  the  fluids,  being  in  motion  in  contrary  directions  along  the  wire  and 
intermediate  conductors,  imnart  to  these.  Qualities  which  show  that  thev  are 
"Ot  m  the  natural  or  unelectrified  state,  but  which  have  nothing  in  common 
With  the  qualities,  which  belong  to  bodies  charged  with  the  electric  fluid  in 
'•P^^e.   Thus,  the  wire  or  conductor  will  neither  attract  nor  repel  pitli  balK 
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nor  produce  any  electroscopic  effects.    They  will,  however,  produce  a  great 
variety  of  other  phenomena,  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 

The  state  of  the  electricities  in  thus  passing  between  the  poles 
of  the  piles,  through  a  metallic  wire  or  other  conductor  exterior 
to  the  pile,  is  called  a  voltaic  current 

210.  Voltale  circuit.  —  When  the  poles  are  thus  connected 
by  the  conducting  wire,  the  voltaic  circuit  is  said  to  be  complete, 
and  the  current  continually  flows,  as  well  through  the  pUe  as 
through  the  conducting  wire.  In  this  state  the  pile  constantly 
evolves  electricity  at  its  electro-motive  surfaces,  to  feed  and  sus- 
tain the  current ;  but  if  the  voltaic  circuit  be  not  completed  by 
establishing  a  continuous  conductor  between  pole  and  pole,  then 
the  electricity  will  not  be  in  motion^  no  current  will  flow ;  but  the 
wire  or  other  conductor  which  is  in  connection  with  the  positive 
pole  will  be  charged  with  positive,  and  that  in  connection  with 
the  negative  pole  will  be  charged  with  negative  electricity,  of  a 
certain  feeble  tension,  and  in  a  state  of  repose.  Since,  in  such 
case,  the  electricity  with  which  the  pile  is  charged  has  no, other 
escape  than  by  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the 
electro-motive  force  is  in  very  feeble  operation,  having  only  to 
make  good  that  quantity  which  is  dissipated  by  the  air.  The 
moment,  however,  the  voltaic  circuit  is  completed,  the  pile  enters 
into  active  operation,  and  generates  the  fluid  .necessary  to  sustain 
the  current. 

These  are  points  which  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  student 
should  thoroughly  study  and  comprehend ;  otherwise,  he  will  find 
himself  involved  in  great  obscurity  and  perplexity  as  he  attempts 
to  proceed. 

211.  Case  in  wbicb  the  eartb  completes  tbe  circuit.  — 
If  the  conducting  wires  connected  with  the  poles  p  and.  n,  instead 
of  being  connected  with  the  conductor©,^.  143.,  be  connected 
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Fig.  143. 

with  the  ground,  the  earth  itself  will  take  the  place  and  play  the 
part  of  the  conductor  o  in  relation  to  the  current.    The  positive 
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fluid  will  in  that  case  flow  by  the  wire  f  i^fig»  i43m  aJ^^  *^® 
negative  fluid  by  the  wire  n  e  to  the  leartb  £ ;  and  the  two  fluids 
will  be  transmitted  through  the  earth  e  s  in  contrary  directions, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  through  the  conductor  o.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  voltaic  circuit  is  completed  by  the  earth  itself, 

212.  Metbods  of  connectlngr  tbe  poles  witb  tbe  eartb.  — 
In  all  cases,  in  completing  the  circuit,  it  is  necessary  to  ensure 
perfect  contact  wherever  two  different  conductors  are  united. 
We  have  already  explained  the  application  of  mercurial  cups  and 
metallic  clamps  for  this  purpose,  where  the  conductors  to  be  con- 
nected are  wires  or  strips  of  metal.  When  the  earth  is  used  to- 
complete  the  circuit,  these  are  inapplicable.  To  ensure  the  un- 
obstructed flow  of  the  current  in  this  case,  the  wire  is  soldered  to 
a  large  plate  of  metal,  having  a  surface  of  several  square  feet, 
which  is  buried  in  the  moist  ground,  or,  still  better,  immersed  in 
a  well  or  other  reservoir  of  water. 

In  cities,  where  there  are  extensive  systems  of  metallic  pipes 
buried  for  the  convenience  of  water  or  gas,  the  wires  proceeding 
from,  the  poles  p  and  n  may  be  connected  with  these. 

There  is  no  practical  limit  to  the  distance  over  which  a  voltaic 
current  may  in  this  m<inner  be  carried,  the  circuit  being  still 
completed  by  the  earth.  Thus,  if  while  tbe  pile  pn,  fig.  143.,  is 
at  London,  the  wire  pe  is  carried  to  Paris  or  Vienna  (being  insu- 
lated throughout  its  entire  course),  and  is  put  in  communication 
with  the  ground  at  the  latter  place,  the  current  will  return  to 
London  through  t]ie  earth  se,  as  surely  and  as  promptly  as  if  the 
points  BE  were  only  a  foot  asunder. 

213.  Varioas  denomination  of  curreats* — Voltaic  currents 
which  pass  along  wires  are  variously  designated,  according  to  the 
form  given  to  the  conducting  wire.  Thus  they  are  rectilinear 
currents  when  the  wire  is  straight;  indefinite  currents  when  it  is 
unlimited  in  length ;  closed  currents  when  the  wire  is  bent  so  as 
to  surround  or  enclose  a  space;  circuiar  or  spiral  currents  when 
the  wire  has  these  forms. 

21 4.  Tbe  electric  fluid  forming  tbe  oorrent  not  necoMarily 
in  motion. — Although  the  nomenclature,  which  has  been  adopted 
to  express  these  phenomena,  implies  that  the  electric  fluid  has  a 
motion  of  translation  along  the  conductor,  similar  to  the  motion 
of  liquid  in  a  pipe,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  existence 
of  such  motion  of  the  electric  fluid  is  necessarily  assumed,  or  that 
its  nonexistence,  if  proved,  could  disturb  the  reasoning  or  shake 
the  conclusions  which  form  the  basis  of  this  branch  of  physics. 
Whether  an  actual  motion  of  translation  of  the  electric  fluid  along 
the  conductor  exist  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  effect  which  would 
attend  such  a  motion  is  propagated  along  the  conductor ;  and  this 
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IS  all  that  is  essential  to  the  reasoning.  It  has  been  already  stated, 
that  the  most  probable  hypothesis  which  has  been  advanced  for 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  rejects  the  motion  of  trans- 
lation, and  supposes  the  efiect  to  be  produced  by  a  series  of  de- 
compositions and  recompositions  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
conductor  (138.)' 

215.  [ResUtanee  of  eonduetors. — ^It  has  already  been  stated 
(22.)  that  the  most  perfect  conductors  of  electricity  offer  some 
resistance  to  its  passage.  When  we  are  dealing  with  the  electri- 
city produced  by  the  electrical  machine,  the  resistance  of  any  of 
the  ordinary  metals  is  in  most  cases  scarcely  appreciable ;  but  in 
many  experiments  with  galvanic  or  voltaic  apparatus,  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  metallic  conductors  becomes  very  apparent,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  some  metals  is  greater  than 
that  of  others.] 

216.  [BlflTereaee  between  the  eleetrieal  macbtna  and  tbm 
▼oltale  battery. — This  apparent  difference  in  the  behaviour  of 
conductors  in  relation  to  frictional  and  voltaic  electricity  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  former  is  usually  obtained  of  high  tension,  but  in 
small  quantity,  while  the  latter  commonly  has  a  much  lower  ten- 
sion, but  is  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity.  The  difference 
between  the  electrical  machine  and  a  voltaic  battery,  as  sources  of 
electricity,  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  former  to  a  very 
scanty  spring  of  water,  situated  high  up  on  a  mountain  side,  and 
the  latter  to  an  abundant  spring  at  only  a  slight  elevation.  Any 
pipes  not  of  very  small  diameter  would  suffice  to  convey  the  whole 
of  the  water  from  a  small  spring  on  the  mountain  down  into  the 
plain,  and  when  there  it  would  exert  a  pressure  sufficient  to 
force  it  up  again  to  the  height  from  which  it  had  come.  But  in 
order  to  convey  away  the  whole  of  the  water  from  the  more 
abundant  spring,  none  but  the  largest  pipes  would  suffice,  and  if 
smaller  pipes  were  used  the  difference  between  them  would  be 
apparent  from  the  different  quantities  of  water  they  allowed  to 
pass.  Just  so  it  is  with  conducting  wires  applied  to  a  source  of 
electricity.  If  the  quantity  of  electricity  is  small  and  its  tension 
great,  it  will  escape  along  a  small  conductor,  or  one  offering  a 
considerable  resistance,  as  well  as  along  a  larger  or  more  perfect 
conductor.  But  a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  of  low  tension 
requires  a  large  conductor,  and  one  offering  but  little  resistance.] 

2 1 7.  [Ziawe  of  Toltale  emrents. — It  will  be  evident,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  strength  of  a  voltaic  current  must  in  all 
cases  depend  upon  the  relation  which  the  force  producing  the 
current,  that  is,  the  electro-motive  power  of  the  battery,  bears  to 
the  resistance  which  the  entire   circuit  opposes  to  its  passage 
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These  relations  can  onlj  be  investigated  experimentally  when  we 
have  obtained  some  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  currents 
and  the  resistance  which  various  conductors  ofier  to  them ;  we 
shall,  therefore,  return  once  more  to  the  consideration  of  them 
when  such  methods  have  been  described,  (see  375*  ^^  seq.).  Here 
we  shall  merely  state  some  of  the  most  general  conclusions  de- 
ducible  from  such  investigations,  taking  the  experimental  results 
for  granted.] 

218.  [Tbe  iatensitj  of  tbe  euireiit  is  tXke  same  In  every 
part  of  tbe  samo  circuit. — This  is  the  most  fundamental  of  all 
the  laws  regulating  the  strength  of  voltaic  currents.  It  amounts 
to  this,  that  when  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery  are  connected  by 
a  succession  of  different  conductors — for  instance,  first  a  thick  bar 
of  copper,  then  a  fine  iron  wire,  then  a  piece  of  platinum,  next  a 
tube  containing  a  solution  of  some  salt — the  strength  of  a  current 
passing  through  all  these  various  conductors  at  the  same  time, 
will  be  precisely  the  same  in  every  part,  not  greater  where  it  is 
traversing  a  good  conductor  than  where  it  traverses  a  bad  one, 
but  everywhere  just  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  battery  itself.] 

219.  [Relation  between  strengrtb  of  onrrent,  electro- 
nAotive  force  and  resistance  1  Olun's  law. — The  relation  which 
the  strength  or  intensity  of  the  current  bears  to  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  battery,  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  was 
first  accurately  ascertained  by  Professor  Ohm,  and  the  law  by 
which  he  found  that  it  could  be  expressed  is  consequently  known 
as  Ohm's  law. 

This  law  states  that  the  strength  of  any  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  electro-motive  force  by  which  it  is  produced, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  opposed  to  its  passage 
by  the  circuit  which  it  has  to  traverse.  It  may  be  expressed  in 
form  of  an  equation,  thus 

1  =  5 
.      .  ^' 

I  denoting  the  intensity  of  the  current,  as  measured  by  methods 
to  be  hereafter  described;  E  the  electro-motive  force  of  the 
battery,  depending  on  the  chemical  nature  of  the  ^metals  and 
liquids  employed  in  its  construction ;  and  R  the  resistance  which 
the  entire  circuit  offers  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  This  last 
quantity  depends,  as  will  be  further  explained  in  a  subsequent 
chapter,  on  the  length,  sectional  area,  and  nature  of  the  con- 
ductors composing  the  circuit. 

This  formula  shows  that  if,  without  altering  the  electro-mothre 
force  of  the  battery,  we  increase  the  resistance  of  the  circuit,  as 
may  be  done,  for  instance,  by  increasing  the  length  or  diminishing 
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the  section  of  the  conductors,  the  intensity  or  strength  of  the 
current  will  be  diminished ;  and  similarly  that  the  intensity  will 
be  increased  if  the  resistance  is  lessened.] 

220.  [Zntemal  aad  external  resistance. — In  applying  this 
formula  to  particular  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  resistance  which  the  current  meets  with  inside  the  battery 
itself,  and  which  may  be  distinguished  ad  internal  resistance,  and 
the  resistance  of  the  remainder  of  the  circuit,  which  may  be 
called  the  external  resistance.  The  internal  and  external  resist- 
ance together  are  all  that  the  current  has  to  OYercome,  and  hence, 
denoting  the  former  by  Bi  and  the  latter  by  Rei  ^®  have 

221.  [sifect  of  increaslngr  tbe  number  of  cells. — ^If  any 

number,  n,  of  galvanic  cells,  say  of  DanielFs  construction,  are  con- 
nected together  in  series,  so  as  to  form  a  battery,  the  zinc  plate 
of  one  cell  being  joined  to  the  copper  plate  of  the  next,  and  so 
on,  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  battery  will  of  course  be  just 
so  many  times  greater  than  that  of  a  single  cell,  as  there  are 
cells  composing  it  (185.);  but  at  the  same  time  the  internal 
resistance  will  be  increased  in  precisely  the  same  proportion,  for 
the  current  has  now  n  cells  to  traverse  instead  of  only  one.  If, 
therefore,  E  denote  the  electro-motive  force,  and  Ri  the  internal 
resistance  of  a  single  cell,  the  intensity  of  the  current  produced 
by  the  battery  will  be 

vE  E 


1  = 


«Ki-f  K,-j^^^Re 


n 


The  last  form  of  this  expression  shows  that  if  the  external 
resistance  of  the  circuit,  Re,  is  very  small  compared  to  the  internal 
resistance — as  it  is  when  the  poles  of  the  battery  are  joined  by  a 
short  thick  wire — the  current  produced  by  a  number  of  cells  is 
scarcely  more  intense  than  that  of  a  single  cell ;  for  if  R^  is  very 

small,  — ^ ,  which  is  still   smaller,  may  be  neglected  without  ap- 

preciably  altering  the  value  of  the  expression,  which  would  then 

E  _E 
become  I  =  t>  —  B*    In  Buch  a  case,  therefore,  there  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  using  more  than  a  single  cell. 

If,  however,  the  external  resistance  is  considerable,  the  same 
formula  shows  that  the  intensity  of  the  current  will  be  increased 
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E 
bj increasing  the  number  of  cells;  for  the  fraction  Rj-f-Re  must 

E  .  " 

always  exceed  the  fraction  -d    ir'i  and  will  exceed  it  the  more 

the  greater  R,  is  in  proportion  to  Rj :  that  is,  the  advantage  of 
increasing  the  number  of  cells  will  be  so  much  greater,  the 
greater  is  the  external  resistance  of  the  circuit,  and  the  smaller 
the  internal  resistance  of  each  cell.] 

222.  [SflTect  of  increasingr  tbe  size  of  the  plates. — If  with- 
out otherwise  altering  the  construction  of  a  galvanic  cell  we 
increase  the  active  surface  of  the  plates,  the  only  efiect  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  its  internal  resistance.  The  same  result  may  be  obtained 
with  a  number  of  similar  cells,  by  connecting  together  all  the 
positive  (zinc)  plates  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  the  negative 
(copper,  &c.)  plates  on  the  other  hand.  If  there  are  m  cells,  the 
m  zinc  plates  connected  together  will  be  equivalent  to  one  large 
plate  m  times  the  size  of  a  single  one ;  and  so  also  of  the  copper 
plates.  With  m  cells  thus  connected,  the  intensity  of  the  current 
will  therefore  be 

E  wiE 


Ri^-|-Ke~Ri4-  wRe 
7n 

From  this  formula  we  see  that  when  R^  is  small  compared  to  R|, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  connecting  several  cells  abreast,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  in  using  plates  of  larger  size ;  but  when 
Re  has  a  considerable  value,  the  advantage  of  such  a  proceeding 
is  proportiopately  less. 

Hence,  the  most  advantageous  way  of  connecting  a  given  num- 
ber of  cells  will  depend  upon  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  which 
the  current  is  to  traverse.  If  the  external  resistance  is  great,  the 
most  powerful  current  will  be  obtained  by  connecting  the  cells  in 
series ;  if  it  is  small,  the  greatest  intensity  will  be  obtained  by 
connecting  them  abreast.  If  the  resistance  is  of  intermediate 
value,  the  best  disposition  of  the  cells  will  be  when  both  these 
modes  of  connexion  are  combined,  so  as  to  make  the  total  re- 
sistance of  the  battery  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  that  of  the 
external  portion  of  the  circuit.  For  instance,  if  we  have  twelve 
cells,  they  may  be  arranged  either  in  a  single  series,  or  in  2 
series  of  6  cells,  in  3  series  of  4  cells,  in  4  series  of  3  cells,  in  6 
series  of  2  cells,  or  lastly,  they  may  all  be  connected  abreast  so 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  single  cell  of  twelve  times  tbe  size.  It  is 
plain  that  in  each  case  the  total  internal  resistance  will  be  directly 
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proportional  to  the  number  of  cells  in  each  series,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  number  of  series.] 

223.  Metbod  of  ooatingr  tbo  oonduotiiiff  wires. — When  the 
wires  by  whiqh  the  current  is  conducted  are  liable  to  touch  other 
conductors,  by  which  the  electricity  may  be  diverted  from  its 
course,  they  require  to  be  coated  with  some  nonconducting  sub- 
stanccj'^under  and  protected  by  which  the  current  passes.  Wires 
wrapped  with  silk  or  linen  thread  may  be  used  in  such  cases,  and 
they  will  be  rendered  still  more  efficient  if  they  are  coated  with 
a  varnish  of  gum-lac. 

When  the  wires  are  immersed  in  water,  they  may  be  protected 
by  enclosing  them  in  caoutchouc  or  gutta  percha. 

If  they  are  carried  through  the  air,  it  is  not  necessary  to  sur- 
round them  with  any  coating,  the  tension  of  the  voltaic  electricity 
being  so  feeble,  that  the  nonconducting  quality  of  the  air  is  suf- 
ficient for  its  insulation. 

224.  Supports  of  conduotlngr  wire. — When  the  wire  is  carried 
through  the  air  to  such  distances  as  would  render  its  weight  too 
great  for  its  strength,  it  requires  to  be  supported  at  convenient 
intervals  upon  insulating  props.  Rollers  of  porcelain  or  glass, 
attached  to  posts  of  wood,  are  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  case  of 
telegraphic  wires. 

225.  Ampere's  reotrope  to  reverse  tbe  onrrent.  — In 
experimental  inquiries  respecting  the  effects  of  currents,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  reverse  the  direction  of  a  current,  and 
sometimes  to  do  so  suddenly,  and  many  times  in  rapid  succession. 
An  apparatus  for  accomplishing  this,  contrived  by  Ampere,  and 
which  has  since  undergone  various  modifications,  has  been  deno- 
minated a  commtitator,  but  may  be  more  appropriately  named  a 
reotrope^  the  Greek  words  ^€os  (reos)  signifying  a  current,  and 
rp6iros  (jtropos)y  a  turn. 

Let  two  grooves  rr'  (^fig,  144. )»  about  half  an  inch  in  width  and  depth,  be 

cut  in  a  board,  and  between  them  let 
'^        ^   four  small  cavities  r,  *,  1/,  f  be  formed. 
^  Let  these  cavities  be  connected  diagon- 
ally in  pairs  by  strips  of  copper  /  /'  and 
m  m',  having  at  the  place  where  they 
cross  each  other  a  piece  of  cloth  or  other 
nonconducting  substance  between  tiiem, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  electricity  firom 
passing  from  one  to  the  otter.    Let  the 
grooves  r  and  r',  and  the  four  cavities, 
be  varnished  on  their  surfaces  with  resin, 
so  as  to  render  them  nonconductors. 
These  grooves  and  cavities  being  filled 
Fig.  >44.  with  mercury,  let  the  apparatus  repre* 
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seated  in  fig.  145.  be  placed  upon  the  board.    A  horizontal  axis  a  of  move* 

•  in  two  holes  0  o'  made  in 

~  the  upright  pieces  pp'.    It 

carries  four  rectangular 
pieces  of  metal  c,  c',  rf,  d',  so 
adapted  that  when  they  are 
pressed  downwards  one  leg 
of  each  will  dip  into  the 
mercury  in  the  groove,  and 
the  other  into  the  adjacent 
cavity.    The  arms  uniting 


Fig.  145. 


the  rectangular  metallic  pieces  are  of  varnished  wood,  and  are  therefore  non- 
conductors. When  this  apparatus  is  in  the  position  represented  in  the  figure, 
it  will  connect  the  groove  r  with  the  cavity  v,  and  the  groove  f  with  the  ca- 
vity If,  ■  When  the  ends  dd'  are  depressed,  and  therefore  c  c'  devated,  it  will 
connect  the  groove  r  with  the  cavity  t,  and  the  groove  r'  with  the  cavity  v'. 

The  conductor  which  proceeds  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  pile  is  im- 
mersed in  the  mercury  in  r,  and  that  which  comes  from  the  negative  pole  is 
inunersed  in  the  mercury  in  r'.  Two  strips  of  copper  b,  b'  connect  the 
mercury  in  the  cavities  t  and  v'  with  the  wire  w  to'  which  carries  the  current. 

This  apparatus  being  arranged  as  represented  in  fig.  145.,  the  current  will 
pass  from  the  pile  to  the  mercury  in  r ;  thence  to  v  by  the  conductor  c ; 
thence  to  iy  by  the  diagonal  strip  of  metal  /  i/ ;  thence  to  w  by  the  metal  6', 
and  will  pass  along  the  wire  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  to  b ;  thence  it  will 
pass  to  the  mercury  in  ^ ;  thence  by  the  diagonal  strip  n^  m  to  t' ;  thence  by 
the  conductor  c'  to  the  mercury  in  the  groove  rf\  and  thence,  in  fine,  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  pile. 

If  the  ends  dd'he  depressed,  and  the  ends  ed  elevated,  the  course  of  the 
current  may  be  traced  in  like  manner,  as  follows :  —  from  r  to  ^ ;  thence  by 
btow'\  thence* along  the  conducting  wire  in  a  direction  ccmtrary  to  that  of 
the  Arrows  to  bi :  thence  to  v' ;  thence  to  r' ;  and  thence  to  the  negative  pole 
of  the  pile. 

226.  VolU's  reotrope.  —  Various  forms  have  more  recently 
been  given  to  reotropes,  one  of  the  most  convenient  of  which  is 
that  of  Pohlj  in  which  the  use  of  mercury  is  dispensed  with. 

Four  small  copper  columns  a,  b,  c,  d,^.  146.,  about  ^  inch  diameter,  are 
set  in  a  square  board,  and  connected  diagonally,  a  with  D,  and  b  with  c,  by 

two  bands  of  copper,  which  intersect  without 
contact.  These  pillars  correspond  to  the  four 
cavities  »,  t/,  <,  f  in  Ampere's  reotrope.  A 
liorizontal  axis  crosses  the  apparatus  similar  to 
Ampfere*s ;  the  ends  of  which  are  copper,  and  the 
centre  wood  or  ivory.  On  each  of  the  copper 
ends  a  bow  ac^  b  d  ot  copper  rests,  so  formed, 
that  when  depressed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
it  falls  into  contact  with  the  copper  pillars 
A,  B,  c  D.  Two  metallic  bands  connect  the 
pillars  A  and  B  with  clamps  or  binding  screws  p  and  m,  to  which  the  ends  of 
the  wire  carrying  the  current  are  attached.  The  ends  of  the  horizontal  axis 
are  attached- to  conductors  which  proceed  from  the  poles  of  the  pile.  T&e 
coarse  of  the  correat  may  be  traced  exactly  as  in  the  reotrope  of  Ampere. 


Fig.  146. 
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The  arrangement  and  tnode  of  •peration  of  the  me- 

%^=^^  tallic  bows,  by  depressing  one  end  or  the  other  of  which 

♦    ApTTTifi        tJie  direction  of  the  current  is  changed,  is  represented 

^^I-^___3     ^^/kf*  '47»f  where  a  c  is  the  bow,  a  and  c  the  two  cop- 

...  per  pillars  with  which  it  falls  into  contact  on  the  one 

side  or  the  other,  and  p  the  binding  screw  connected 

with  the  wire  which  carries  the  coirent 

227.  Electrodes.  —  The  deeignation  of  poles  being  usually 
limited  to  the  extreme  elements  of  the  pile,  and  the  necessity 
often  arising  of  indicating  a  sort  of  secondary  pole,  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  pile  by  which  the  current  enters  and  leaves 
certain  conductors.  Dr.  Faraday  has  proposed  the  use  of  the  term 
electrodes  to  express  these.  Thus  in  the  reotrope  of  Ampere, 
the  electrodes  would  be  the  mercury  in  the  grooves  rr'f  Jiff.  144. 
In  the  reotrope  of  Fohl,  the  electrodes  would  be  the  ends  of  the 
horizontal  axis  p  and  m. 

This  term  electrode  has  reference,  however,  more  especially  to 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  current,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

228.  Floating  supports  for  conductliig  wire.  —  It  happens 
frequently  in  experimental  researches,  respecting  the  effects  of 
forces  affecting  voltaic  currents  or  developed  by  them,  that  the 
wire  upon  which  the  current  passes  requires  to  be  supported  or 
suspended  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  capable  of  changing  its 
position  or  direction  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  such  forces. 
This  object  is  sometimes  attained  by  attaching  the  wire,  together 
with  a  small  vessel  containing  zinc  and  copper  plates  immersed  in 
dilute  acid,  to  a  cork  float,  and  placing  the  whole  apparatus  on 
water  or  other  liquid,  on  which  it  will  be  capable  of  floating  and 
assuming  any  position  or  direction,  which  the  forces  acting  upon  it 
may  have  a  tendency  to  give  to  it. 

229.  Ampere's  apparatus  for  supporting  movable  ear- 
rents. — A  more  convenient  and  generally  useful  apparatus  for 
this  purpose,  however,  is  that  contrived  by  Amp^e ;  which  consists 
of  two  vertical  copper  rods  v  v'  Jig,  148.,  fixed  in  a  wooden  stage 
T  t',  the  upper  parts  being  bent  at  right  angles  and  terminated  in 
two  mercurial  cups  y  y%  one  below  the  other  in  the  same  vertical 
line.     The  horizontal  parts  are  rolled  with  silk  or  coated  with 
gum-lac,  to  prevent  the  electricity  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Two  small  cavities  r  r'  filled  with  mercury,  being  connected  with 
the  poles  of  a  battery,  become  the  electrodes  of  the  apparatus. 
These  may  be  connected  at  pleasure  with  two  mercurial  cups  s  »\ 
which  are  in  metallic  communication  with  the  rods  yv^.    The 
reotrope  may  be  applied  to  this  apparatus,  so  as  to  reverse  the 
connections  when  required. 

The  wire  which  conducts  the  current  is  so  formed  at  its  extre" 
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oities  as  to  rest  on  two  points  in  the  cups  yy\  and  to  balance 
tself  so  as  to  be  capable  of  revolving  freely  round  the  vertical 
ine  passing  through  ^y^  as  an  axis. 
A  wire  thus  arranged  is  represented  in  Jig,  149.,  having  it« 


V 


=0 


Fig.  148. 


Fig.  149. 


mds  resting  in  the  cups  y  y',  the  current  passing  from  the  cup  y 
hrough  the  wire,  and  returning  to  the  cup  y'.  If  the  reotrope  be 
•eversed,  it  will  pass  from  y^  through  the  wire  and  return  to  y. 

230.  Veloelty  of  eleetrldty*  —  Numerous  experiments  have 
>een  made,  to  determine  the  velocity  with  which  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent is  propagated  on  a  conducting  wire.  In  1834  Professor 
Wlieatstone  made  a  series  of  experiments  for  this  purpose  with 
revolving  reflectors,  from  which  it  resulted  that  a  current  trans- 
mitted along  a  brass  wire  the  twelflh  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was 
propagated  with  a  velocity  of  286000  miles  per  second,  being 
greater  than  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  ratio  of  286  to  192. 
In  1849  Mr.  Walker,  of  the  United  States,  made  a  series  of 

experiments  with  a  view  to  solve  the  same  problem  by  means  of 

the  conducting  wires  of  the  electric  telegraph.    It  resulted  from 

Ws  researches  that  the  velocity  of  the  current  was  not  more  than 

18000  miles  per  second,  being  nearly  16  times  less  than  the 

velocity  determined  by  Professor  Wheatstone. 
In  1850  Messrs.  Fizeau  and  Gounelle  made  a  similar  series  of 

wperiments  with  the  telegraphic  wires  in  France,  from  which  the 

followingr  results  were  deduced :  — 
I*.  The  velocity  on  an  iron  wire  the  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 

was  62700  miles  per  second. 
2°.  On  a  copper  wire  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  it  was 

Hoooo  miles  per  second. 
3^.  The  two  fluids,  positive  and  negative,  are  propagated  with 

^e  same  velocity. 
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4^.  The  force  of  the  pile  and  the  intensity  of  the  current  hari 
no  influence  on  the  velocity  of  propagation. 

5^  Conductors  composed  of  different  substances  do  not  giv( 
velocities  proportional  to  their  conducting  powers. 


CHAR  IV. 

RECIPROCAL   INFLUENCE   OF   RECTILINEAR   CURRENTS  AMD 

MAGNETS. 

231.  Mutual  action  of  magnets  and  onrrents.  —  When) 
voltaic  current  is  placed  near  a  magnetic  needle,  certain  motion 
are  imparted  to  the  needle  or  to  the  conductor  of  the  current,  0 
to  both,  which  indicate  the  action  of  forces  exerted  by  the  curren 
on  the  poles  of  the  needle,  and  reciprocally  by  the  poles  of  th 
needle  on  the  current.  Other  experimental  tests  show  that  tb 
magnets  and  currents  affect  each  other  in  various  ways ;  that  tb 
presence  of  a  current  increases  or  diminishes  the  magnetic  inten 
sity,  imparts  or  effaces  magnetic  polarity,  produces  temporar 
magnetism  where  the  coercive  force  is  feeble  or  evanescent,  c 
permanent  polarity  where  it  is  strong ;  that  magnets  reciprocal! 
affect  the  intensity  and  direction  of  currents,  and  produce  or  arref 
them. 

232.  Blectro-magrnetimn. — The  body  of  these  and  like  phen( 
mena,  and  the  exposition  of  the  laws  which  govern  them,  constitut 
that  branch  of  electrical  science  which  has  been  denominate 
electro-magnetism. 

To  render  clearly  intelligible  the  effects  of  the  mutual  action  ( 
a  voltaic  current  and  a  magnet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  considc 
separately  the  forces  exerted  between  the  current  and  each  of  tb 
magnetic  poles ;  for  the  motions  which  ensue,  and  the  fom 
actually  manifested,  are  the  resultants  of  the  separate  actions  ( 
the  two  poles. 

In  approaching  the  study  of  these  phenomena,  it  will  be  coi 
venient  to  begin  by  examining  the  action  of  a  rectilinear  currei 
upon  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle.  We  will  consider  fir 
i\iQ  action  of  a  rectilinear  current  on  a  magnetic  needle  free  to  osd 
late  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  current, 

233.  [Case  of  a  needle  free  to  oftclllate  in  a  borlxontal  plan 
This  action  is  most  easily  studied  experimentally  with  a  magnet 
needle,  either  hung  by  a  fibre  of  floss-silk,  or  supported  at  i 
centre  by  means  of  an  agate  cap  upon  a  fine  steel  point,  so  as 
oscillate  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
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Such  a  needle,  if  left  to  itself,  will  assume  a  particular  position, 
one  end  pointing  about  20°  to  the  west  of  north,  and  the  other  end 
pointing  as  mu^  to  the  east  of  south.  In  consequence  of  this 
property  of  a  magnetic  needle,  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed 
in  the  next  Book,  the  end  or  pole  which  points  in  a  northerly 
direction  is  called  the  north  pole^  and  that  which  points  towards 
the  south,  the  south  pole. 

Let  N  s  (J$g.  1 50)  be  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  as  above  de- 
scribed, N  being  the  north  pole  and  s  the  south  pole,  and  let  a 
conducting  wire,  A  b,  be  brought  under  it,  so  that  when  the  needle 
has  come  to  rest  the  wire  is  parallel  to  it.  Kow  let  a  current  be 
sent  through  the  wire  in  the  direction  a  b  ;  the  needle  will  be  im- 
mediately deflected,  as  shewn  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure,  and, 


Fig.  150. 


Fig.  151. 


After  a  few  9scillations,  will  take  a  new  position  of  rest  with  the 
south  pole  towards  the  left  hand,  and  the  north  pole  towards  the 
nght  hand  of  a  person  looking  along  the  direction  of  the  current. 
If  the  conductor  be  placed  above  the  needle,  instead  of  below 
it,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  south 
pole  moving  towards  the  right  of  a  spectator  looking  along  the 
current,  and  the  north  pole  towards  his  lefl,  as  represented  in 

If  the  direction  of  the  current  is  reversed  while  the  conductor 
iB  still  below  the  magnetic  needle,  the  direction  in  which  the  latter 


Fig.  151.  Fig.  153. 

*^  deflected  will  also  be  reversed  ;  so  that  a  current  passing  below 
^^  above  the  needle  respectively,  in  the  direction  b  a,  will  afiect  it  in 
*Jie  same  way  as  a  current  passing  above  or  below  it  in  the  direc- 
tion A  B,  as  shewn  in  ^gs.  1 5  2  and  153] 
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234.  [Rule  by  wbicb  tbe  foreiroiiiflr  effects  may  be  remem- 
bered.— It  is  easy  to  keep  in  mind  the  yarious  positions  taken  by 
the  needle  in  all  these  cases,  by  help  of  the  following  rule.  Let 
the  experimenter  imagine  himself  swimming  head-foremost  in  the 
direction  of  tbe  current,  and  with  his  face  towards  the  magnetic 
needle :  then  the  deflection  of  the  needle  will,  in  all  cases,  be  such 
that  the  north  pole  moves  towards  his  left  hand. 

From  the  inversion  which  takes  place  in  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  when  the  conductor  is  removed  from  underneath  to  above 
it,  or  vice  versa,  it  is  obvious  that  in  an  intermediate  position,  tiiat 
is,  in  the  plane  of  oscillation  of  the  needle  itself,  it  will  exert  no 
efiect  upon  it.] 

235.  [Case  of  a  needle  oseillatinflr  in  a  vertical  plane. — 
Precisely  similar  efiects  to  those  above  described  are  obtained 
when  a  conducting  wire  is  placed  parallel  to  a  magnetic  needle, 
balanced  about  a  horizontal  axis,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  oscillatiog 
in  a  vertical  plane.  For  instance,  let  the  reader  imagine  himself 
looking  towards  such  a  needle,  balanced  horizontally  so  that  the 
south  pole  is  towards  his  left,  and  the  north  pole  towards  his 
right ;  if  a  conducting  wire  be  now  brought  into  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  with  the  needle,  between  it  and  the  observer,  a  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  wire  from  left  to  right  will  cause  the 
north  pole  of  the  needle  to  rise  and  the  south  pole  to  fall.  And 
if  the  current  be  reversed,  or  the  wire  placed  behind  the  needle 
instead  of  in  front,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  in  the  opposite 
way.  If  both  these  changes  be  made  at  once,  the  deflection  will 
be  the  same  as  m  the  first  case.  In  all  cases  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  is  in  accordance  with  the  rule  given  above  (234.) ;  as  in 
fact  it  must  be,  for  the  positions  we  have  supposed  would  all  be 
obtained  if  Jigs.  150.  to  153.  be  imagined  to  revolve  through  ao 
angle  of  90°  about  the  conducting  wire  as  an  axis,  and  since  no 
change  would  be  hereby  occasioned  in  tbe  relative  positions  of  the 
magnetic  needle  and  electric  current,  their  mutual  action  must 
remain  the  same  as  before.] 

236.  [In  passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  an 
electric  current,  upon  a  magnetic  needle  free  to  oscillate  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  take  the — 

Case  of  a  vertical  current  and  a  needle  oscillating  in 
a  borizontal  plane. — Let  A  b  (Jig*  1 54.)  be  a  long  vertical  coo- 
ducting  wire  in  which  a  current  is  passing  in  the  direction  a  to  b, 
and  let  ms  be  a  magnetic  needle  suspended  near  it  by  a  silk  fibre. 
In  this  case  also  the  needle  will  be  deflected  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  given  in  (234.),  the  two  poles  moving  in  the  directions 
indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  figure.  If  the  directive  force  of 
the  earth  upon  the  needle  n  s  be  neutralised  by  placing  in  the 
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proper  position  near  it  a  fixed  magnet,  the  needle  will  come  to 
rest  under  the  influence  of  the  current  at  right  angles  to  the  per- 
pendicular drawn  from  the  conductor  to  the  middle  point  of  its 
axis.   This  state  of  things  is  represented  i  n^^.  155.,  where  n  s  is  the 
needle  seen  from  above,  c  a  horizontal  section  of  the  conductor, 
and  c  o  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  conductor  from  it  to 
the  middle  point  of  the  axis  of  the  needle.    As  already  stated,  the 
needle  will  come  to  rest  in  such  a  position  that  its  axis  n  s  is  at 
right  angles  to  c  o. 


B 


l-'ig.  154- 


Fig.  IBS' 


In  this  experiment  the  final  position  of  the  needle,  relatirely  to 
the  current,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  it  would  have 
assumed  in  all  the  cases  previously  considered  if  it  were  acted  upon 
solely  by  the  current ;  but,  in  practice,  it  will  never  place  itself 
quite  at  right  angles  to  the  current  unless  the  efiect  of  the  earth's 
magnetism  be  counteracted  by  one  or  other  of  the  expedients 
to  be  hereafter  described.] 

237.  [Birection  of  the  force  exerted  by  a  rectilinear  cur- 
vent  upon  eacb  pole  of  a  mafirnet. — The  directions  of  the 
resultant  forces  exerted  by  the  current  upon  the  two  poles  of  the 
nugnet  can  easily  be  deduced  from  the  result  of  the  last  experi- 
ment. In  th^  first  place,  they  must  necessarily  lie  in  the  plane 
containing  the  magnet  n  s  and  the  perpendicular  c  o ;  for  the  con- 
ductor c  (^^.155  or  A  Bjlg.  154.)  is  continued  in  a  straight  line 
above  and  below  the  magnet  so  far  that  its  extremities  are  not  near 
enough  to  produce  any  sensible  effect  upon  the  magnet,  and  hence 
its  whole  effect  may  be  considered  as  proceeding  from  the  portion 
contained  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  m  s.  Let  then  the 
force  exerted  by  the  current  upon  the  north  pole  ix  \>e  x^^x^- 
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sented  by  the  line  n  e,  making  with  the  line  c  n  the  angle  6  K  C, 
the  value  of  which  it  remains  for  us  to  determine.  If  there  were 
at  N  a  south  pole  of  precisely  equal  strength  with  the  north  pole 
that  is  there,  the  current  would  exert  upon  it  a  force  equal  to  n  0, 
but  opposite  in  direction  ;  let  such  a  force  be  represented  by  s  4 
in  the  same  straight  line  with  n  e.  In  the  position  of  equilibrium 
of  the  needle,  the  pole  s  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  wire  as 
the  pole  N ;  the  force  s  b  exerted  upon  it  will  therefore  be  equal  to 
N  d,  and  it  will  be  inclined  to  the  line  c  s,  drawn  from  the  conduc- 
tor to  the  pole,  at  an  angle  bs  c  equal  to  that  at  which  the  force 
Txdis  inclined  to  the  line  n  p.  Hence,  the  angle  bscia  equal  to  the 
angle  due.  But  since,  when  the  needle  is  in  equilibrium,  the 
tendency  of  the  forces  n  e  and  s  6  to  turn  it  about  its  axis  must  be 
equal  and  opposite,  the  angles  eve  and  b  a  c  must  also  be equaL 
That  is,  the  angles  eve  and  dvc  must  be  equal  to  one  another; 
consequently,  the  angle  eve  and  the  equal  angle  bac  are  both 
right  angles. 

The  resultant  of  all  the  forces  exerted  by  an  infinitely  long 
rectilinear  conductor,  traversed  by*  a  current,  upon  a  magnetic 
pole  is  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  plane  passing  through  the 
conductor  and  the  pole  :  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  tangent  to  the 
(Mrcle  drawn  about  that  point  of  the  conductor  which  is  nearest 
to  the  pole  as  a  centre,  with  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
conductor  to  the  pole  as  radius.] 

238.  [Action  of  a  rectllineftr  current  upon  a  magnet  firea 
to  oscillate  about  some  point  otlier  tlian  its  centre. — If  any 
one  point  of  a  magnet  be  fixed,  the  magnet  will  place  itself,  when 
under  the  influence  of  a  current,  so  that  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  exerted  upon  it  by  the  current  will  pass  through  the  fixed 
point,  whether  that  point  is  the  centre  of  the  magnet  or  not ;  for, 
if  it  did  not  do  so,  the  magnet  would  rotate  about  the  fixed  point 
in  the  direction  of  the  resultant. 

It  follows  from  this  that  if  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnetic 
needle  be  fixed,  the  other  being  free  to  rotate  about  it,  the  needle 
will  place  itself,  under  the  influence  of  a  current  circulating  in  a 
conductor  situated  at  a  little  distance,  so  that  the  axis  of  the 
needle  is  perpendicular  to  the  shortest  line  drawn  from  the  firee 
pole  to  the  conductor ;  for  in  no  other  position  of  the  needle 
would  the  resultant  of  the  forces  everted  by  the  current  upon 
both  poles  pass  through  the  fixed  point.]  v  ^  xt 

This  law  can  be  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally as  follows.  Let  a  light  bar,  /ig.  1 56., 
of  ivory,  or  any  other  substance  not  suscep- 
tible of  magnetism,  made  flat  at  the  upper 
surface,  be  balanced  like  a  compass  needle  on  Fiv.  156. 

a  fine  point,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  round  it  in  a  horizontal  plane. 
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Let  a  magnetic  needle,  n  s,  be  placed  upon  one  arm  of  it,  so  that 
one  of  the  poles,  the  south  pole  for  example,  be  exactly  over  the 
point  of  support ;  and  let  a  counterpoise,  w,  be  placed  upon  the 
other  arm.  Let  the  magnet  be  rendered  astatic,  so  as  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  earth's  magnetism,  by  one  or  other  of  the  method3 
wluch  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

Let  the  needle  thus  suspended  be  supposed  to  play  round  Bijlg,  157.,  in  the 
I  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  a  voltaic  current  pass  dewn^arda  along  a  wire 
perpendicular  to  the  paper,  o  representing  ^ 

theintersection  of  such  wire  with  the  paper. 
The  needle,  after  some  oscillations,Mrill  come 
to  rest  in  a  position  s  N,  so  that  its  direc- 
tion shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  line  o  », 
dravn  from  the  current  to  the  pole  n,  and 
M>  that  the  centre  s  shall  be  to  the  left  oi 
I  as  Tiewed  from  c. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  already 
explained,  that  the  force  exerted  by  the 
CQirent  c  on  the  pole  n  has  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow  from  s  to  n.  Thi» 
force  is,  therefore,  directed  to  the  right  of 
V  as  viewed  from  o. 

If  the  wire  carrying  the  current  be  moved 
round  the  circle  c  c'  c"  cf",  the  pole  n  will  folltow  it,  assuming  always  such 
positioHs  n',  n",  n'",  that  s  »',  s  n",  s  v'"  shall  be  at  .right  angles  to  c'  »', 
c"k",c'"  n"'.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever  position  may  be  given  to 
the  corrent,  it  will  exert  a  force  upon  the  north  pole  n  of  the  magnet,  the 
direction  of  which  will  be  at  rig^t  angles  to*  the  line  drawn  from  the  current 
to  the  pole,  and  to  the  right  of  the  pole  as 
▼iewed  from  the  current. 

If  the  position  of  the  needle  be  reversed, 
the  pole  M  being  placed  at  the  centre  of  mo- 
tioo,  the  same  phenomena  will  bemanifested, 
but  in  this  case  the  needle  will  place  itself 
to  the  right  of  the  pole  s  as  viewed  from  the 
cnreat  o,  as  represented  in  Jig.  i^>,  It 
iifloirs^  therefore,  in  this  case,  that  what- 
ever position  be  given  to  the  current,  it  will 
exert  a  force  upon  the  south  pole  of  the 
Btagnet,  the  direction  of  which  will  be  at 
tight  angles  to  the  line  drawn  from  the 
cuient  to  the  pole,  and  to  the  lefl  of  the 
pole  as  viewed  fh>m  the  current. 

If  the  conductor  is  placed  at  a  less  distance  from  the  centre  of 
notation  than  the  length  n  s,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  needle 
to  take  any  position  which  will  satisfy  the  above  conditions.  In 
tills  case  it  will  rotate  until  it  strikes  one  side  or  other  of  the  wire. 

239.  Apparfitiui  to  measure  intenaity  of  this  forcer — 
Having  indicated  the  conditions  which  determine  the  directions  of 
^  forces  exerted  upon  a  magnetic  pole  by  a  current,  it  is  neces*- 
1^7  to  explain  those  which  affect  their  intensity. 
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Let  8  N,  fig.  1 59.,  be  an  astatic  needle  affected  by  the  current  c, 
whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  as  already  ex- 
plained. If  N  be  displaced  it  will  oscillate  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  of  its  position  of  rest,  and  its  oscillations  will  be  governed 
by  the  laws  explained  in  the  case  of  the  pendulum.   The  intensit/ 


c 


Fig.  159. 


of  the  force  impressed  on  it  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  by  the 
current  c,  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  minute. 

240.  Intensity  Taries  inversely  as  tbe  distance. — ^If  the 
distance  of  c  from  n  be  varied,  it  will  be  found  that  the  square  of 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  minute  will  increase,  in  the  same 
proportion  as.  the  distance  c  n  is  diminished,  and  vice  versa.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  force  impressed  by  the  current  on  the 
pole  is  increased  in'  the  same  ratio,  as  the  distance  of  the  current 
from  the  pole  diminishes,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  case  here  contemplated,  the  length  of  the  wire  carrying 
the  current  being  considerable,  each  part  of  it  exercbes  a  separate 
force  on  n,  and  the  entire  force  exerted  is  consequently  the  result* 
ant  of  an  infinite  number  of  forces,  just  as  the  weight  of  a  body 
is  the  resultant  of  the  forces  separately  impressed  by  gravity  on 
its  component  molecules.  Laplace  has  shown  that  the  indefinite!/ 
small  parts  into  which  the  current  may  be  supposed  to  be  divided, 
exert  forces  which  are  to  each  other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  their  distances  6*om  the  pole,  and  that  by  the  compo- 
sition of  these  a  resultant  is  produced,  which  varies  in  the  invene 
proportion  of  the  distances,  as  indicated  by  observation. 

The  force  which  each  smallest  portion  of  a  current  exerts  upon 
a  magnetic  pole  is,  moreover,  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angh 
which  its  direction  makes  with  the  straight  line  drawn  from  it  ts 
the  pole. 

241.  [Attractive  foree  exerted  npon  a  maimet  by  a  osb* 
duotor  oonveyinflr  a  current. — The  phenomena  we  have  bees 
hitherto  considering,  in  which  an  electric  current  causes  a  m«|i^ 
netic  needle  to  assume  a  particular  direction,  are  not  the  aotj 
proofs  that  may  be  given  of  its  exerting,  a  peculiar  force  upon  • 
magnet.  If  a  magnetic  needle  be  suspended  horizontallj  froil 
the  arm  of  a  balance^  and  counterpoised  by  a  weight  attached  to 
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the  other  arm,  it  will  be  found  to  be  attracted  or  repelled  by  a 
conductor  placed  below  and  at  right  angles  to  it^  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  current  conveyed  by  the  conductor  is 
moving.  To  facilitate  the  description  of  the  phenomenon,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  magnet  points  in  its  natural  direction  of  approxi- 
mately north  and  south,  and  that  a  conducting  wire  passes  below 
it,  at  right  angles  to  it,  or  nearly  east  and  west.  If  now  a  current 
be  sent  through  the  wire  in  the  direction  east  to  west,  the  magnet 
will  be  attracted  down  towards  it ;  but  if  the  current  goes  from 
west  to  east,  the  magnet  will  be  repelled  by  it  and  move  upwards. 
If  the  wire  be  placed  above  the  needle,  a  current  from  east  to  west 
will  repel  it,  and  one  from  west  to  east  will  attract  it.  In  every 
case  attraction  will  be  converted  into  repulsion,  and  vice  versa  by 
reversing  the  poles  of  "the  magnet. 

That  such  attraction  and  repulsion  must  take  place  will  be 
•easily  seen  from  fig,  1 60,  in  which  n  e  and  s  b  represent,  as  has  been 
already  shewn  (236.),  the  resultants  of  the 
forces  exerted  by  the  current  in  the  con- 
ductor c  upon  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  n  s. 
These  two  resultants,  being  equal  and  equally 
inclined  to  n  s,  must  have  a  common  resultant 
acting  along  the  line  o  c,  that  is,  a  force  tend- 
ing to  move  the  magnet  towards  the  conduc- 
tor. If  the  current  were  reversed,  or  if  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  changed  places,  the  re- 
sultant, would  still  act,  along  the  line  o  c,  but 
in  the  contrary  direction,  and  would  therefore 
tend  to  move  the  magnet  away  from  the  con- 
ductor. 

Again,  if  a  magnetic  needle  be  floated  on  water  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  cork,  and  a  conductor  carrying  a  current  be  brought 
over  it,  the  first  effect  will  be  that  (neglecting  the  effect  of  the 
earth  upon  it)  the  needle  will  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the 
conductor,  as  already  explained ;  and  will  then  move  until  its 
middle  point  is  directly  under  the  conductor.  This  effect,  like  the 
last,  can  be  easily  deduced  from  what  has  been  stated  above 
(237.)  respecting  the  direction  o(  the  force  exerted  by  a  current 
upon  the  poles  of  a  magnet.] 

242.  [ik  current  tends  to  make  a  magrnetic  pole  revolve 
round  it. — ^It  has  been  stated  (237.)  that  the  resultant  of  the  forces 
which  a  rectilinear  current  exerts  upon  a  magnetic  pole  is  tangen- 
tial to  the  circle  drawn  through  the  pole  with  the  nearest  point  of 
the  conductor  as  centre.  Hence,  if  the  pole  is  free  to  move  in 
obedience  to  this  force,  but  so  as  to  remain  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  current,  it  will  be  caused  to  revolve  round  tke 
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current  in  a  circle ;  for  the  force  exerted  upon  it  will  in  this  case 
alwajs  remain  the  same  in  amount,  and  directed  in  the  same  way 
relatively  to  the  positions  of  the  pole  and  the  current.  The  direction 
in  which  a  current  moving  altmg  the  conductor  c  (;fig.  i6l.)  from 
p  to  N  would  cause  a  north  pole  to  revolve,  is  shewn  by  the 
arrows.  Fig,  162  shows  the  direction  in  which  a  south  pole 
would  tend  to  move  round  a  similar  current.} 


^■■'^ 


Figr.  i6z. 

243.  [Tbe  forces  wlilob  set  biweeu  cnrr#nt»  and  mar- 
nets  are  mutual. — We  have  hitherto  considered  only  the  move- 
ments impressed  by  currents  upon  magnets.  But,  since  in  every 
case  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,  if  the  magnet  had 
been  fixed  and  the  currents  movable  in  the  foregoing  experimeats, 
the  latter  would  have  moved  so  that  their  final  positions  relatively 
to  the  magnets  would  have  been  the  same  as  under  the  converse 
conditions  that  have  been  previously  supposed.] 

244.  Apparatus  to  illostrate  6lectr<»-maflnietie    rotatlOB. 
A  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  apparatus  has  been  con- 
trived to  illustrate  experimentally  the  reciprocal  forces  manifested 
between  currents  and  magnets.  These  may  be  described  generally 
as  exhibiting  a  magnet  revolving  round  a  current,  or  a  current 
revolving  round  a  magnet,  or  each  revolving  round  the  other. 
It  will  be  conducive  to  brevity,   in  describing  these  effects,  to 
designate  a  motion  of  rotation  which  is  from  left  to  right,   or 
according  to  that  of  the  hand  of  a  watch,  as  direct  rotoHofL,  and 
the  contrary  as  retrograde  rotation.     Hence,  if  n  and  s  express 
the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  a  and  i>  express 
an  ascending  and  descending  current,  the  rotation  of  each  round 
the  other  in  every  possible  case  will  be  as  follows  >— 
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'      j-  Retrograde, 

We  sball  daeaifj  the  apparatus  according  to  (lie  particular 
mMiner  in  which  they  eshihit  the  action  of  the  forces. 

14;.  To  Daiue  eltber  pole  of  m  m««iiet  to  revDlTe  ronnd 
a  Oscd  ToltAlo  «iiTr«at.  —  Let  two  bar  magnets  be  beot  into 
the  form  Bhown  in  ^.  169,,  bo  tbat  a  amall  part  at  the  middle 
rftheir  length  ehall  be  horizontal.  Under  this  part  an  agate  oup 
IS  fixed,  bj  which  the  magnet  is  supported  on  a  pivot.  Above  the 
horizontal  part  a  small  cup  containing  mercury  19  fixed.  Tbe 
niignels  are  thus  free  to  revolve  on  tile  pivots.  A  small  circular 
cinalof  mereury  surrounds  each  magnet  a  little  below  the  rect- 
angular bend,  into  which  the  amalgamated  point  of  a  bent  wire 
dips.  These  wires  are  connected  witli 
two  vertical  rods,  which  turning  at  rlgbt 
angles  above,  terminate  in  a  small  cup 
containing  mercury.  Two  similar  mer- 
,  ourial  cups  communicate  with  the  circu- 
Irt  mercurial  canala.  If  the  upper  cup 
be  put  in  communication  with  tbe  posi~ 
tive  pole  of  a  battery,  and  the  lower 
cups  with  the  negative  pole,  descending 
currents  will  be  established  on  the  ver- 
tical rods ;  and  if  the  upper  cup  be  put 
in  communication  with  the  negative,  and 
the  lower  with  the  positive,  the  currents 
trill  ascend.  The  two  mi^nets  may  be 
placed  either  with  the  same  or  opposite 
*■  '^  poles  uppermost.   The  currents  pass  from 

I     Ihe  vertical  rods  to  the  mercury  in  tbe  circular  canals,  thence  to 
•   (he  lower  cupa,  and  thence  to  the  negative  poles. 

When  the  descending  current  passes  on  the  rods,  the  north  pole 
of  the  magnet  revolves  with  direct,  and  the  south  pole  with  retro- 
grade motion.     When  the  current  ascends,  these  motions  are  re- 

246.  To  OBiue  a  movBlilo  onrreDt  to  rerolve  ronnd  the 
axed  pole  of  a  mttcnet.  — Let  a  glairs  vessel.  _fig.  lyo.,  be 
nearly  filled  with  mercury.  Let  a  metallic  wire  suspended  from  a 
hook  over  its  centre  be  capable  of  revolving  while  its  end  rests 
upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  A  rod  of  metnl  enters  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  in  contact  with  a  mi^netic  bar  fixed 
vertically  in  the  centre  of  (he  vessel.     When  one  of  the  poles  of 
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the  battery  is  put  in  communication  with  the  mOTsUe 
wire,  and  the  other  with  tha  fixed  wire  connected  with 
the  mi^net,  a  current  will  pass  along  the  movable  . 
wire,  either  to  the  mercury  or  from  it,  according  to 
the  connection  made  with  the  poles  of  the  battery ; 
and  the  movable  wire  will  revolve  round  the  magnet, 
touching  the  surface  of  the  mercury  with  a  motion 
direct  or  retrograde,  according  as  the  current  descends 
or  ascends,  and  according  to  the  name  of  the  magnetic 
pole  fixed  in  the  centre  (l44.)- 

Let  z  z',  Jtg.  171.,  represent  a  section  of  a  drculsr 
trough  containing  mercury,  having  an  opening  at  the 
centre  in  which  is  inserted  a  mettdlic  rod,  terminating 
at  the  top  in  a  mercurial  cup  e.  A  wire  Mab¥t^'K 
0  form  three  sides  of  a  rectangle,  the  width  b  b'  corre- 
itb  the  diameter  of  the  circular  trough  z  z".  A  point 
^  IS  attached  to  the  middle  of  bb',  which  rests  in 
the  cup  c,  so  that  the  rectangle  is  balanced  on 
the  rod  t  and  capable  of  revolving  on  the  pivot 


If  the  mercury  in  the  circular  trough  be  con- 
nected by  a  wire  nitb  the  negative,  while  the 
cup  c  IS  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  a 
*   battery  descending  currents  will  be  established 

t  along  the  vertical  wires  £  □  and  fi'o';  and  if  the 

connections  be  reversed,  these  currents  wiU  as- 

If,  when  these  currents  are  established,  the  pole  of  a  ms^et  tie 

applied  under  the  centre  p,  it  will  act  upon  the  vertical  currents, 

and  wdl  cause  the  rectangular  wire  ab  b' a'  to  revolve  round  e, 

with  a  motion  direct  or  retrograde,  according 

to  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  name  of 

the  magnetic  pole  (244-). 

The  ptnnts  of  contact  of  tLe  revolving  wirea 
with  the  mercury  may  be  multiplied  by  at- 
taching the  ends  a  a'  of  the  wires  to  a  metallic 
hoop  the  edge  of  which  will  rest  in  contact 
with  the  metal ;  or  the  wires  ab  and  a'b"  may 
be  altogether  replaced  by  a  thin  copper  cylind^ 
balanced  on  a.  point  in  the  cup  at  e. 

Another  apparatus  for  illustrating  this  is  re- 
presented in_^.  172.  A  bar  magnet  is  fixed 
vertically  in  the  centre  of  a  circular  trough 
containing  mercury.  A  light  and  hollow  cj- 
linder  of  copper  Is  suspended  on  a  point  reitiog 
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in  an  igate  cap  placed  on  the  top  of  tlie  magnet,  and  himsg  a 
vertical  nira  proceeding  from  it,  which  terminates  in  a  small 
mercurial  cup  p  at  the  top.  Another  wire  connects  the  mercury 
in  the  trough  with  a  mercurial  cup  n.  When  the  cupa  p  and  k 
iiTc  put  in  communication  with  the  polea  of  the  battery,  a  current 
is  estahUshed  on  the  ddes  of  the  copper  cylinder  c  c,  and  rotation 
takes  place  as  already  described. 

A  double  apparatus  of  this  ynd,  erected  on  the  two  poles  of  a 
Wrse  shoe  magnet,  is  represented  in  fig.  1 73. 

147.  Ainper«'a  matlwd.  —  Amp&re  adopted  the  following 
method  of  exhibiting  the  revolution  of  a  current  round  a  ra^net. 
A  double  cylinder  of  copper  t:c,fig.  174.,  about  1^  inches  dia- 


meter and  3^  inches  high,  is  supported  on  the  pole  of  a  bar 
magnet  by  a  plate  of  metal  passing  across  the  npper  orifice  of  the 
inner  cylinder.  A  light  cylinder  of  zinc  z  z,  supported  on  a  wire 
vch  A,  is  introduced  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  of 
copper,  a  steel  point  attached  to  the  wire  arch  resting  upon  the 
plate  by  which  the  copper  cylinders  are  supported.  On  intro- 
ducing dilute  acid  between  the  copper  cylinders,  electro -motive 
action  takes  place,  the  current  passing  from  the  zinc  to  the  acid, 
thence  to  the  copper,  and  thence  through  the  pivot  to  the  einc. 
The  zinc  being  in  this  case  free  to  revolve,  while  the. copper  is 
fixed,  and  the  current  descending  on  the  former,  the  rotation  will 
be  direct  or  retrograde  according  as  the  magnetic  pole  is  north  or 

If  the  copper  were  Iree  to  revolve  as  well  as  the  zinc,  it  would 
turn  in  the  contrary  direction,  since  the  current  ascends  upon  it, 
while  it  descends  on  the  zinc.  Mr.  J.  Marsh  modified  Ampere's 
^tparatns,  so  as  to  produce  this  effect  by  substituting  a  ^ivot. 
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resUng  m  a  cnp  at  the  top  of  the  magnet,  for  the  metallic  arch  bjr 
irhich,  in  the  former  csie,  the  copper  ressel  was  snatoioed. 

A  double  BrTiwgemeDt  «f  this  kind  ia  given  inj^-  17S-,  where 

tbe  double  eylinderB  tu%  supported  on  pivots  on  the  two  poles  of  a 
horae  shoe  magnet.  The  rotatiaa  of  the  coirespouding  cyLndcn 
on  the  two  opposite  magnetic  poles  will  be  in  contrary  dlrectiona. 

148.  T«  mnka  a  magvat  rant  an  Us  own  asl>  br  s  oar- 
TAat  panUlel  tm  It.  —  The  tendency  of  the  conductor  on  whteh 
a  current  passes  to  revolve  round  a  magnet  will  not  the  leis  exist, 
though  the  current  be  so  fixed  to  the  magnet  as  to  be  incapable 
of  revolving  without  carrjiug  the  maguet  with  it.  ln_fig.  176. 
die  magnet  x  is  subIc  by  a  platinum  veights;  its  upper  end 
being  fixed  to  the  copper  Cflindcf  ww,  a  current  passing  from 
p  t«  s  causes  the  cylinder  to  rotate,  carrying  with  it  the  magnet. 

Since  a  m^nedc  bar  is  itself  a  conductor,  it  i;  not  necessary  to 
introduce  any  other ;  and  a  current  passing  along  the  bar  will  give 
rotation  to  it.  Ad  apparatus  for  exhibiting  this  effect  is  repre- 
sented iu  fg.  177.,  wh»e  a  magnetic  bar  is  supported  in  the 


vertical  position  between  pivots  whieh  play  in  agate  cups.  A 
circular  mercurial  canal  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  magnet, 
and  another  round  the  lower  pivot.  Mercurial  cups  communicate 
with  these  two  canals.  When  these  cups  are  put  in  communi- 
cation with  the  poles  of  a  batteiy,  the  current  will  pass  between 
the  two  canals  along  the  lower  pole  of  the  magnet,  in  the  one 
direction  or  the  other,  according  to  the  mode  of  connection ;  and 
the  magnet  will  turn  on  its  own  axis  with  a  direct  or  retrograde 
rotation,  according  to  the  name  of  the  pole  on  which  the  current 
rune,  and  to  the  direction  of  Hie  current. 
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CHAP.  V. 

I  BSCIPROCAI.  INFLUENCE   OF   CIRCULATING   CUBRENTS  AND 

MAGNETS. 

1p  a  wire  p  a  b  c  d  n  {figs.  178,  1 79.)  be  bent  into  tlie  form  of  any 
geometrical  figure,  the  extremities  being  brought  near  each  other 


NP 


D  I — lA. 


i 


I 


Fig.  178. 


C  .,^«K       B 

Fig.  179. 


Without  actually  touching,  a  current  entering  one  extremity  and 
(iepartmg  from  the  other,  is  called  a  circulating  current, 

249.  Front  and  back  of  circnlatinir  current.  —  If  such  a 
current  be  viewed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  figure  formed  by  the 
wire,  it  will  appear  to  circulate  in  different  directions,  on  one  side 
^reet,  and  on  the  other  retrograde  (244.).  That  side  on  which  it 
appears  direct  is  called  the  fronts  and  the  other  the  hack  of  the 
current. 

250.  Axis  of  cnrrent. — If  the  current  have  a  regular  figure 
having  a  geometrical  centre,  a  straight  line  drawn  through  this 
centre  perpendicular  to  its  plane  is  called  the  aa;i«  of  the  current. 

251.  Reciprocal  action  of  circnlatiner  current  and  magr- 
Bettc  pole- — To  determine  the  reciprocal  influence  of  a  circulating 
current  and  a  magnetic  pole  placed  anywhere  upon  its  axis,  let 
the  axis  be  x  c  x'  (Jig.  1 80.),  the  plane  of  the  current  being  at 

right  angles  to  the  paper,  a 
being  the  point  where  it  as- 
cends, and  D  the  point  where 
it  descends  through  the  paper. 
I  °.  Let  n  be  a  north  mag- 
netic pole  placed  in  front  of 
the  current. 

^•K-  "*»•  The  part  of  the  current  at 

r  will  exert  a  force  on  n  in  the  direction  n  m'  at  right  angles  to 
D  n,  and  the  part  at  a  will  exert  an  equal  force  in  the  direction 
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Fig.  i8i. 


N  M  at  right  angles  to  a  n.  These  two  forces  being  compounded 
will  be  equivalent  to  a  single  force  no*  directed  from  n  along 
the  axis  towards  the  current.  ' 

It  may  be  shown  that  thie  same  will  be  true  for  every  two  points 
of  the  current  which  are  diametrically  opposed. 

2°.  Let  a  south  magnetic  pole  s  (Jig,  l8i.),  be  similarly  placed 
in  front  of  a  circulating  current.     The  part  d  will  exert  upon  it 

a  force  in  the  direction  s  x 
perpendicular  to  s  d  and  to 
the  left  of  £  as  viewed  from  », 
—  and  the  part  a  will  exert  an 
equal  force  in  the  direction 
SM^  to  the  right  of  s  as  viewed 
from  A.  These  two  equal 
forces  will  have^a  resultant 
»  o  directed  yrom  the  current ;  and  the  same  will  be  true  of  every 
two  points  of  the  current  which  are  diametrically  opposed. 

If  the  magnetic  pole  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  current,  the 
contrary  effects  ensue. 

The  bame  inferences  may  be  deduced  with  respect  to  any  cir- 
culating current  which  has  a  centre,  that  is,  a  point  within  it 
which  divides  into  two  equal  parts  all  lines  drawn  through  it, 
vorminating  in  the  current. 

It  may  therefore  be  inferred  generally  that  when  a  magnetie 
pole  is  placed  upon  the  axis  of  a  circulating  current^  attraction  or 
repulsion  is  produced  between  it  and  the  current;  attraction  when  a 
voRTH  pole  is  before,  or  a  south  pole  behind,  and  repulsion  when 
a  SOUTH  pole  is  before,  or  a  north  pole  behind. 

252.  Znteasity  of  the  force  ▼anisbes  wben  tbe  distance 
of  the  pole  bears  a  very  great  ratio  to  the  diameter  of 
current. — Since  the  intensity  of  the  attraction  between  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  current  and  the  pole  decreases  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  is  increased,  and  since  the  lines  nm  and  Tnu'^fg. 
180.,  and  SM  and  sm',  fg,  181.,  form  with  each  other  a  greater 
angle  as  the  distance  of  the  pole  from  the  current  is  increased,  it 
is  evident  that  when  the  diameter  ad  of  the  current  bears  an 
inconsiderable  ratio  to  the  distance  of  the  pole  n  or  s  from  it,  the 
attraction  or  repulsion  ceases  to  produce  any  sensible  effect. 

253.  But  the  directive  power  of  the  pole  continues. — 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  relation  to  the  directive  power 
of  the  pole  upon  the  current.  The  tendency  of  the  forces  im- 
pressed by  the  pole  upon  the  current  is  always  to  bring  the  plane 
of  the  current  at  right  angles  to  the  line  drawn  from  the  pole  to 
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its  centre.  There  is,  in  short,  a  tendency  of  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  pole  to  take  a  position  coinciding  with  or  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  current,  and  this  coincidence  maj  be  produced  either 
by  the  change  of  position  of  the  pole  or  of  the  plane  of  the  cur- 
rent, or  of  both,  according  as  either  or  both  are  free  to  move. 

254.  Spiral  ana  belicBl  oarrent*.  —  The  force  exerted  b;  a 
circulating  current  may  be  indeHnitelj  augmented  by  causing  tbe 
current  to  circulate  several  times  round  its  centre  or  axis.  If  tbe 
wire  which  conducts  the  current  be  wrapped  with  silk  or  coated 
with  any  nonconducting  varnish,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  electricity 
from  escaping  from  coil  to  coil  when  in  contact,  circulating  cur- 
rents may  be  formed  round  a  common  centre  or  axis  in  a  ring,  a 
spiral,  a  helix,  or  any  other  similar  form,  so  that  the  forces  exerted 
by  all  their  coils  on  a  single  magnetic  pole  may  be  combined  by 
tbe  principle  of  the  composition  of  force;  and  hence  an  extensive 
class  of  electro-magnetic  phenomena  may  be  educed,  which  supply 
at  the  same  time  important  consequences  and  striking  experimental 
illustrations  of,  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  have 
been  just  explained. 

25$.  Kxpedlentsto  render  ctronlaUnr  onrrenta  iii«T«t)le. 
—  Ampere's  and  Selarlve'a  apparatus. — Two  expedients  have 
been  practised  to  render  ft  circulating  current  movable. 

I.  By  the  sppanitDe  of  Ampire  already  described  {119.),  the  wire  condnot- 
ing  tbe  coireiit  being  bent  at  the  ends,  as  represented  in  fig.  lEi.,  may  be 
tdpported  in  tbe  cnps  y^  as  represented  in  j^.  148.,  so  that  iu  plane  being 
vertical,  it  shall  be  capable  of  revolving  round  the  line  yy*  as  an  axis.  By 
this  arrangemeDt  the  plane  nf  the  current  can  take  any  direction  at  ligbt 
angles  to  a  borizcntol  plan^  bnl  it  ia  not  capable  of  receiving  any  progrea- 


%  The  latter  abject  ia  attained  hy  the  Boating  appara  us  of  M  De  a     e 

Let  ■  coated  wire  be  (bnned  into  a  circular  ring  co  npoaed  of  se  e  a     0    , 

X^et  one  end  of  it  be  attached  to  a  copper  cell,  j!p.  1E3.,  and  the  othei  tu  a  slip 

of  zinc  which  descends  into  this  celt.    The  cell  being  filled  with  acidulated 

water,  a  coirent  will  be  established  tbiongh  the  wire  in  the  ditectioa  oC  Uwt 
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arrows.  The  copper  cell  may  be  inclosed  in  a  glass  vessel,  or  attached  to  t 
cork  so  as  to  float  upon  water,  and  thus  be  free  to  assume  any  position  which 
the  forces  acting  upon  the  current  may  tend  to  give  it. 

256.  Rotatory  motloii  Imparted  to  eircnlar  cnrrent  by  a 
marnetlo  pole.  —  K  a  magnetic  north  pole  be  presented  in  front 
of  a  circular  current,  jig,  182.,  suspended  on  Amp^re*s  frame, 
fig.  148.,  the  ring  will  turn  on  its  points  of  suspension  until  its 
axis  pass  through  the  pole.  If  the  pole  be  carried  round  in  a 
circle,  the  plane  of  the  ring  will  revolve  with  a  corresponding 
motion,  always  presenting  the  front  of  the  current  to  the  pole,  the 
axis  of  the  current  passing  through  the  pole. 

If  a  south  magnetic  pole  be  presented  to  the  back  of  the  cur- 
rent, like  effects  will  be  produced. 

If  a  north  magnetic  pole  be  presented  to  the  back,  or  a  south 
to  the  front  of  the  current,  the  ring  will,  on  the  least  disturbance, 
make  half  a  revolution  round  its  points  of  suspension,  so  as  to 
turn  its  front  to  the  north  and  its  back  to  the  south  magnetic 
pole. 

257.  Progressive' motloii  Imparted  to  it. — J£c^  fig,  1 84.,  re- 

present a  floating  circular  current,  a 
north  magnetic  pole  placed  anywhere 
on  its  axis  will  cause  the  ring  con- 
ducting it  to  move  in  that  direction  in 
which  its  front  is  presented ;  for  if  the 
pole  be  before  it  at  a  it  will  attract 
the  current,  and  if  behind  it  at  b  it 
*'^*'  will  repel  it  (251.).    In  either  case 

the  ring  will  move  in  the  direction  in 
which  its  front  looks. 

If  a  south  magnetic  pole  be  similarly  placed,  it  will  cause  the 
current  to  move  in  the  contrary  direction ;  for  if  it  be  placed 
before  the  current  at  a  it  will  repel  it,  and  if  behind  it  at  b  it  will 
attract  it.  In  either  case  the  ring  will  move  in  the  direction  to 
which  the  back  of  the  current  looks. 

258.  Reciprocal  action  of  tbe  current  on  tbe  pole. — If  the 
magnetic  pole  be  movable  and  the  current  fixed,  the  motion  im- 
pressed on  the  pole  by  the  action  of  the  current  will  have  in- 
direction opposite  to  that  of  the  motion  which  would  be  impressed- 
on  the  current,  being  movable,  by  the  pole  being  fixed.  A  nortla- 
magnetic  pole  placed  on  the  axis  of  a  fixed  circular  current  will- 
therefore  be  moved  along  the  axis  in  that  direction  in  which  th^ 
back  of  the  current  looks,  and  a  south  magnetic  pole  in  that^ 
direction  in  which  the  front  looks. 

259.  Action  of  a  magrnet  on  a  eircnlar  floatinir  enrrent. — 
If  a  bar  magnet  sn,  fig,  185.,  be  placed  in  a  fixed  position  witk 
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the  magnetic  axis  in 
the  direction  of  a  floats 
ing  circular  current 
A,  its  north  pole  n 
*'    ^'  being  directed  to  the 

front  of  the  current,  the  current  will  be  attracted  by  n  and  re- 
pelled by  8 ;  but  the  force  exerted  by  n  will  predominate  in  con 
sequence  of  its  greater  proximity  to  a,  and  the  current  will 
accordingly  move  from  a  towards  n.     After  it  passes  n,  the  bar 
passing  through  the  centre  of  the  ring,  it  will  be  repelled  by  n 
and  also  by  s  (251.);  but  so  long  as  it  is  between  n  and  the 
centre  c  of  the  bar,  as  at  b,  the  repulsion  of  n  will  predominate 
over  that  of  s  in  consequence  of  the  greater  proximity  of  n,  and 
the  current  will  move  towards  c.     Passing  beyond  c  to  b',  the 
repulsion  of  s  predominates  over  that  of  n,  and  it  will  be  driven 
back  to  c,  and  after  some  oscillations  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other,  it  will  come  to  rest  in  stable  equilibrium,  with  its  centre  at 
the  centre  of  the  magnet,  its  plane  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  front 
looking  towards  s  and  the  back  towards  n. 

260.  Seetpvocal  action  of  tlio  onrreiit  on  tbe  magnet. — 
If  the  current  be  fixed  and  the  magnetic  bar  movable,  the  latter 
will  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  current 
would  move,  the  bar  being  fixed.  Thus,  if  the  current  were  fixed 
at  A,  the  bar  would  move  to  it  in  the  direction. of  n  a,  and  the 
pole  N  passing  through  the  ring,  the  bar  would  come  to  rest,  after 
some  oscillations,  with  its  centre  at  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

261.  Case  of  wnufnble  equUtbriunk  oC  tlse  ourront.  —  If 
the  ring  were  placed  with  its  centre  at  c  and  its  front  directed  to 
N,  it  would  be  in  unstable  equilibrium,  for  if  moved  through  any 
distance,  however  small,  towards  n  or  s,  the  attraction  of  the  pole 
towards  which  it  is  moved  would  prevail  ever  that  of  the  other 
pole  which  is^  more  distant,  and  the  ring  would  consequently  be 
Bttoved  to  the  end  of  the  bar  slid  beyond  that  point,  when,  being 
Btill  attracted  by  the  nearest  pole,  it  would  soon  be  brought  to 
rest.  It  would  then  make  a  half  revolution  on  its  axis  and  return 
to  the  centre  of  the  bar,  where  it  would  take  the  position  of  stable 
equilibrium. 

All  these  are  consequences  which  easily  follow 
from  the  general  principle*  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion established  in  (251.). 

262.  Case  ot  a  spiral  eurrent. — If  the  wire 

which  conducts  the  current  be  bent  into  the  form 

of  a  spiral,  ^.  1 86.,  each  convolution  will  exert 

..  the  force  of  a  circular  current,  and  the  effect  of 

*  '•{•  186  • 

the  whole  will  be  the  sum  of  the  forces  of  all  tbe 
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convolutions.     Such  a  spiral  will  therefore  be  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  affect  a  circular  current 

(251.). 

263.  Cironlar  or  spiral  currents  exercise  fbe  same  actloB 
as  a  magnet.  —  In  general  it  may  be  inferred  that  circulating 
currents  exercise  on  a  magnetic  pole  exactly  the  same  effects  as 
would  be  produced  by  another  magnet,  the  front  of  the  current 
playing  the  part  of  a  south  pole,  and  the  hcxik  that  of  a  north  pole. 

264.  Case  of  bellcal  current.  —  It  has  been  shown  that  a 
helix  or  screw  is  formed  by  a  point  which  is  at  the  same  time 
affected  by  a  circular  and  progressive  motion,  the  circular  motion 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  helix,  and  the  progressive 
motion  being  in  the  direction  of  that  axis.*  In  each  convolution 
the  thread  of  the  helix  makes  one  revolution,  and  at  the  same 
time  progresses  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  through  a  space  equal 
to  the  distance  between  two  successive  convolutions. 

265.  Metbod  of  neutralising  tbe  effect  of  tbe  progressive 
motion  of  sucb  a  current.  —  K  a  current  therefore  be  trans- 
mitted on  a  helical  wire,  it  will  combine  the  characters  of  a 
circular  and  rectilinear  current.  The  latter  character,  however, 
may  be  neutralised  or  effaced  by  transmitting  a  current  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  the  progression  of  the  screw,  on  a  straight  wire 
extended  along  the  axis  of  the  helix.  This  rectilinear  current 
being  equal,  parallel,  and  contrary  in  direction  to  the  progressive 
component  of  the  helical  current,  will  have  equal  and  contrary 
magnetic  properties,  and  the  forces  which  they  exert  together  on 
any  magnetic  pole  within  their  influence  will  counteract  each  other. 

266.  Rlgbt-banded  and  left-banded  bellces. — Helices  are  of 
two  forms :  those  in  which  the  wire  turns  like  the  thread  of  a 
corkscrew,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  >?o^.  1 87.; 
and  those  in  which  it  turns  in  a  contrary  direction,^.  188. 


Fig.  187.  Fig.  188 

267.  Front  of  current  on  eacb  kind. — If  a  current  traverie  a 
right-handed  helix,  its  front  will  be  directed  to  the  end  at  which  it 
enters,  and  in  the  left-handed  helix  to  the  end  at  which  it  departs. 

268.  Magnetic  properties  of  belloal  <$urrents. — Tbelr 
poles  determined. — Hence  it  follows  that  in  a  right-handed  heli- 
cal current,  the  end  at  which  the  current  enters,  anrl  which  is  tlie 
positive  pole,  has  the  magnetic  properties  of  a  south  pole ;  and  in 
the  left-handed  helix  this  end  has  the  properties  of  a  north  pole. 

•  •*  Mechanics*'  Q^v^. 
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269.  Bzperlmental  Ulnstratloii  of  tbese  properties. — The 

magnetic  properties  of  spiral  and  helical  currents  may  be  illus- 
trated experimentally  by  means  of  Ampere's  arrangement,  jig, 
148.,  or  by  a  floating  apparatus  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  that  represented  in^^.  183. 

The  manner  of  forming  spiral  currents  adapted  to  Ampere's  apparatus  is 
represented  in^^s.  189.  and  190.    In^.  189.  the  spirals  are  both  in  the  same 


[I] 
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Fig.  189. 


Fig.  19a 


plane,  passing  through  the  axis  of  suspension  yyK  In  Jig.  190.  they  are  in 
planes  parallel  to  this  axis,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  their 
centres,  which  is  therefore  their  common  axis. 

270.  Tbe  ftront  of  a  circnlatingr  onrrent  bas  tbe  proper- 
tlet  of' a  soufby  and  tbe  back  tbose  of  a  nortb,  magnetic 
p<»le. — According  to  what  has  been  explained,  the  front  of  such  a 
spiral  current  will  have  the  properties  of  a  south  magnetic  pole, 
»nd  will  therefore  attract  and  be  attracted  by  the  north,  and  repel 
and  be  repelled  by  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet.  If  the  spirals  in 
fig'  18^.,  therefore,  be  so  connected  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic 
system,  as  to  present  their  fronts  on  the  same  side,  they  will  be 
lH)th  attracted  by  the  north  pole  and  both  repelled  by  the  south 

pole  of  a  magnet  presented 
to  them,  that  which  is  nearer 
to  the  maffnet  beino^  more 
attracted  or  repelled  than 
the  other.  If  the  magnetic 
pole  be  equally  distant  from 
them,  they  will  be  in  equi- 
librium, and  the  equilibrium 
will  be  stable  if  they  are  both 
repelled,  and  unstable  if  they 
are  both  attracted  by  the 
magnet. 

To  demonstrate  this,  let  s,  fg, 
191.,  be  the  south  pole  of  a  mag- 
net placed  in  fi-ont  of  the  two 


Fig.  191. 
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ipin3s,  wboK  cualxta  aie  at  A  and  b,  eqiiallj  dutBnt  ftom  a.  It  is  evIdaiR 
that  a  perpendicular  a  o  drawn  fWim  s  to  a  b  will  in  this  cue  pus  Uiroiigli 
tbe  middle  of  A  b.  The  pole  b  will,  therefore,  aceording  to  what  has  been 
alreadj  eiplained,  repel  the  two  epitals  with  equal  forces.  If  the  spirala  be 
ramoved  from  tbii  positioa  to  tbe  pomtions  a'  b',  a',  being  Dearer  to  t  thu 
b',  will  be  repelled  by  a  greater  force,  and  therefore  a'  will  be  driven  back 
towards  a,  and  b'  towards  b.  In  like  manner,  if  the;  were  removed  to  tbe 
pusitioQs  A*  B",  the  force  repelling  b"  wonld  be  greater  tbao  that  which  nftii 
A",  and  therefore  s"  will  be  diiren  back  to  b,  and  a'  to  a. 

It  fbllows,  therefore,  that  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  A  B  is  in  this  aw 
aach  that  tbe  system  will  return  to  it  after  the  alighteat  diatnrhance  on  tbt 
one  aide  or  the  other,  and  is  therefore  stable. 

If  tbe  pole  a  were  the  north  pole,  it  would  attract  both  currents,  and  in 
that  case  A'  irould  be  mora  strongly  attracted  than  B*,  and  B('  than  a",  and 
caniequently  tbe  spirals  would  depart  furthe/  from  tbe  position  A  after  th< 
least  diatarbance.  The  eqnihbrium  would  therefore  be  unstable- 
It  will  be  tiinnd,  therefore,  that  when  a  tunih  poU  la  presented  htfort,  or  a 
toiuh  pale  bdiind,  such  a  pair  of  spiral  currents,  the  system,^.  1S9.,  will,  on 
the  least  disturbance  from  the  position  ot  unstable  equilibrium,  turn  on  its 
axis  yy'  through  half  revolution,  presenting  tbe  fronts  of  the  cnnents  to 
the  south  pole,  and  will  there  come  to  rest  after  some  oscillations. 
In  the  position  of  stable  equilibrium,  the  front  of  the  current! 
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1  of  ft  taellcnU  coirent  to  Amper*'*  nnll 
SelorlTe'a  appurattu,  —  Tbe  manner  of  adapting  a  helical 
current  to  Ampere's  arrangement,  j^-.  i4S.,i3  represented  in ^. 
192.,  and  the  manner  of  adapting  it  to  the  floating  method  ia 
represented  \njlg.  193. 


Tlie  positive  wire  is  carried  down  from  y.fig.  191.,  and  then  coiled  into  a* 
bells  from  tbe  centre  to  the  extremity.  Thence  it  is  carried  in  a  etraight 
direction  through  the  centre  of  the  helix  to  the  other  extremity,  from  whence 
it  is  again  conducted  in  helical  coils  back  to  the  centre,  where  it  is  bent  op- 
wards  and  lerminstes  at  the  negative  pole  j'.     In  one  half  of  the  heUxlt^ 


the  other  half  it  ei 


rs  at  the  ei 


^8from 
il  issues  from  the  a 
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If  the  helices  be  both  right  handed,  therefore^  the  end  from  which  the  car- 
rent  iflsaes  will  have  the  properties  of  a  north,  and  that  at  which  it  enters 
those  of  a  south,  magnetic  pole.  If  they  be  both  left  handed,  this  position  of 
the  poles  will  be  reversed  (268.). 

The  wire  which  is  carried  straight  along  the  axis  neutralises  that  com- 
ponent of  the  helical  current,  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  leaving  only  the 
circular  elements  effective  (265.). 

These  properties  may  be  experimentally  verified  by  presenting  either  pole 
of  a  magnetic  bar  to  one  or  the  other  end  of  the  helical  current.  The  same 
attractions  and  repulsions  will  be  manifested  as  if  the  helix  were  a  magnet. 

272.  Aotion  of  a  belloal  current  on  a  magnetlo  needle 

placed  in  its  axis* — K  hh'  (Jig,  194.)   represent   a   helical 

jj/  j|.  current,  the  front  of  which 

looks  towards  a,  a  north  mag- 


'>V'>^.'i:\*:>''''m*'i.- 


■^-iftnra-niijHiifr        ^    netic   pole  placed  anywhere 

in  its  axis,  either  within  the 
*'  '^  limits  of  the  helix  or  beyond 

its  extremities,  will  be  urged  by  a  force  directed  from  a  towards  c. 
Between  a  and  h  it  will  be  attracted  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  fronts  of  all  the  convolutions  of  the  helix.  Between  h  and  n' 
it  will  be  attracted  by  the  fronts  of  those  convolutions  which  are 
to  the  left  of  it,  and  repelled  by  the  backs  of  all  those  to  its  right. 
Beyond  h'  towards  c,  it  will  be  repelled  by  the  backs  of  all  the 
convolutions.  In  all  positions,  therefore,  it  will,  if  free,  be  moved 
from  right  to  left,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  towards  which 
the  front  of  the  current  is  directed. 

If  the  pole  were  fixed  and  the  current  movable,  the  helix  would 
move  from  left  to  right,  or  in  that  direction  towards  which  the 
front  of  the  current  looks. 

.  If  the  magnetic  needle  SN,^.  195.,  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  axis  of  a  helical  current,  with  its  poles  equidistant  from  tbie 

extremities,  the  south  pole 
^  8  being  presented  towards 
that  end  p  to  which  the 
front  of  the  current  looks, 
it  will  be  in  equilibrium, 
the  pole  N  being  repelled 
towards  b,  and  the  pole  s 
Pig^  ,g-  towards  rby  equal  forces; 

for  in  this  case  the  pole  n 
^  be  attracted  towards  b  by  all  the  convolutions  of  the  helix 
"6tween  n  and  B,  and  will  be  repelled  in  the  same  direction  by  all 
tne  convolutions  between  n  and  r ;  while  the  pole  s  will  in  like 
°^ner  be  attracted  towards  r  by  all  the  convolutions  between 
•  Mid  f ,  and  repelled  in  the  same  direction  by  all  the  convolutions 
between  s  and  b. 
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The  needle  sn,  being  thus  impelled  bj  two  equal  forces  directed 
from  its  centre,  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium. 

If  the  directions  of  the  poles  were  reversed,  they  would  be  im- 
pelled by  two  equal  forces  directed  from  its  extremities  towards 
its  centre,  and  the  equilibrium  would  be  unstable. 

[When  the  magnetic  needle  is  sufficiently  light,  and  the  helical 
current  sufficiently  powerful,  a  curious  effect  may  be  observed. 
The  helix  being  placed  with  its  axis  vertical,  apd  the  needle  at 
the  bottom,  leaning  against  the  side  of  it,  so  as  to  be  nearly  up- 
right, the  needle  will  leap  up  to  nearly  the  centre  of  the  helix, 
and  will  remain  there  as  long  as  the  current  passes,  resting  against 
the  wire.  This  experiment  is  often  wrongly  described  as  though 
the  needle  would  remain  freely  suspended  at  the  axis  of  the  helix 
when  the  latter  is  horizontal.] 


CHAP.  VI. 

ELECTEO-MAGNETIC    INDUCTION. 

273.  Inductive  effeot  of  a  voltaic  ourrent  upon  a  mag- 
net. —  The  forces  which  a  voltaic  current  impresses  upon  the  poles 
of  a  permanent  magnet,  being  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  with 
which  the  same  poles  would  be  affected  by  another  magnet,  it  may 
be  expected  that  the  natural  magnetism  of  an  unmagnetised  body 
would  be  decomposed,  and  polarity  imparted  to  it  by  the  approach 
of  a  voltaic  current,  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  approach  of  a 
magnet.  Experiment  accordingly  confirms  this  consequence  of 
the  analogy  suggested  by  the  phenomena.  It  is,  in  fact,  found  that 
a  voltaic  current  is  capable  of  decomposing  the  natural  magnetism 
of  magnetic  bodies,  and  of  magnetising  them  as  effectually  as  the 
most  powerful  magnets. 

Soft  iron  rendered  magrnetio  by  voltaic  cnrronts. — If  the 
wire  upon  which  a  voltaic  current  flows  be  immersed  in  filings  of 
soft  iron,  they  will  collect  around  it,  and  attach  themselves  to  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  magnet,  and  will  continue  to 
adhere  to  it  so  long  as  the  current  is  maint^ned  upon  it ;  but  the 
moment  the  connections  with  the  battery  are  broken,  and  the 
current  suspended,  they  will  drop  off. 

SewiniT  needles  attracted  by  corrent.  —  Light  steel  sewing 
needles  being  presented  to  the  wire  conducting  a  current  will 
instantly  become  magnetic,  as  wiU  be  apparent  by  their  assuming 
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Fig.  196. 


a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  as  a  magnetic  needle  would 
do  under  like  circumstances.  When  the  current  is  suspended  or 
removed,  the  needles  will  in  this  case  retain  the  magnetism  im- 
parted to  them. 

274.  Magnetic  Induotton  of  a  lle^cal  ourrent. 
JL  —  To  exhibit  these  phenomena  with  greater  effect  and 
M  certainty,  the  needles  should  be  exposed  to  the  influence 

not  of  one,  but  of  several  currents,  or  of  several  parts  of 
the  same  current  flowing  at  right  angles  to  them.  This 
is  easily  effected  by  placing  them  within  a  helical 
current. 

Let  a  metallic  wire  coated  with  silk  or  other  iK>nconductor  be 
rolled  helically  on  a  glass  tube.  Jig.  196.,  and  the  current  being 
made  to  pass  along  the  wire,  let  a  needle  or  bar  of  steel  or  hard 
iron  be  placed  within  the  tube.  It  will  instantaneously  acquire  all 
the  magnetism  it  is  capable  ei  receiving  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

On  testing  the  needle  it  will  be  found  that  its  boreal  or  south 
pole  is  at  that  end  to  which  the  front  of  the  current  is  presented ; 
^^  and,  consequently,  for  a  right-handed  helix,  it  will  be  toward^ 

f  the  positive,  and  for  a  left-handed  helix  towards  the  negative 

pole.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  needle  acquires  a  polarity 
identical  with  that  which  the  helix  itself  is  proved  to  possess. 

275*  Polarity  produoed  by  tlie  induotion  of  belical  cur* 

rent* — In  the  case  of  the  right-handed  helix, 
represented  in  Jig.  1 96.,  the  current  passes  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  con- 
sequently the  austral  pole  will  be  at  a  and  the 
boreal  pole  at  b.  In  the  case  of  the  left-handed  he- 
lix jf^.  197.,  the  position  of  these  poles  a  and  b  is 
reversed  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, but  the  boreal  pole  b  is  in  both  cases  at 
that  end  to  which  the  front  of  the  current  looks. 
276.  Consecutive  points  produced. — If  the 
helix  be   reversed  once  or  oftener  in  passing 
along  the  tube,  being  alternately  right-handed 
and  left-handed,  as  represented  in  j^^.  198.,  a 
conaectUive  point  will  be  produced  upon  the  bar 
1  ^        **  ®*^^  change  of  direction  of  the  helix. 

cp  I  277.  Inductive   action  of  common   elec- 

tricity produces  polarity.  —  It  is  not  only  by 
Fig.  197.  Fig.  198.  ^j^g  induction  of  the  voltaic  current  that  mag- 
netic polarity  may  be  imparted.  Discharges  of  common  elec- 
tricity transmitted  along  a  wire,  especially  if  it  have  the  form 
of  a  helix,  will  produce  like  effects.  If  the  wire  be  straight,  the 
influence  is  feebJe.    Sparks  taken  from  the  prime  eoiQ.du^t»x  \kX»- 
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duce  sensible  effects  on  very  fine  needles;  but  if  the  wire  be 
placed  in  actual  contact  with  the  conductor  at  one  end  and  the 
cushion  at  the  other,  so  that  a  constant  current  shall  pass  along  it 
from  the  conductor  to  the  cushion,  no  effect  is  produced.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  spark  is  augmented  as  the  spark  is  more 
intense  and  taken  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  conductor. 

If  the  wire  be  formed  into  a  helix,  magnetic  polarity  will  be 
produced  by  a  continuous  current,  that  is,  by  actually  connecting 
the  ends  of  the  wire  with  the  conductor  and  the  cushion:  but 
these  effects  are  much  more  feeble  than  those  produced  under  like 
circumstances  by  the  spark. 

All  these  effects  are  rendered  much  more  intense  when  the  dis- 
charge of  a  Leyden  jai*,  and  still  more  that  of  a  Ley  den  battery, 
is  transmitted  along  the  wire.  When  these  phenomena  were  first 
noticed,  it  was  assumed  that  the  polarity  thus  imparted  by 
common  electricity  must  necessarily  follow  the  law  which  prevails 
in  the  case  of  a  voltaic  current,  and  that  in  the  case  of  helices  the 
boreal  or  south  pole  would  be  presented  towards  the  front  of  the 
current.  Savary,  however,  showed  that  the  effects  of  conunon 
electricity  are  modified  by  various  circumstances,  such  as  the 
length  of  the  helix  and  the  intensity  of  the  discharge. 

278.  Conditions  on  wbicb  a  needle  Is  mairnetlsed  posi- 
tively and  nepatlvely. — When  an  electric  discharge  is  trans- 
mitted along  a  straight  wire,  a  needle  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
wire  acquires  sometimes  the  polarity  of  a  magnetic  needle,  which 
under  the  influence  of  a  voltaic  current  would  take  a  like  posi- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  north  pole  will  be  to  the  right  of  an 
observer  who  looks  at  the  needle  from  the  current,  his  head  being 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  current  flows.  The  needle  is  in 
this  case  said  to  be  magnetised  positively.  When  the  opposite 
polarity  is  imparted  to  the  needle,  it  is  said  to  be  magnetised 
negatively, 

279.  Results  of  Savary's  experiments. —  Savary  showed 
that  needles  are  magnetised  by  the  discharge  of  common  elec- 
tricity, positively  or  negatively,  according  to  various  conditions, 
depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  discharge,  the  length  of  the 
conducting  wire,  supposing  it  to  be  straight,  its  diameter,  the 
thickness  of  the  needles,  and  their  coercive  force.  In  a  series  of 
experiments,  in  which  the  needles  were  placed  at  distances  from 
the  current  increasing  by  equal  increments,  the  magnetisation 
was  alternately  positive  and  negative;  when  the  needle  was  in 
contact  with  the  wire,  it  was  positive ;  at  a  small  distance  nega- 
tive; at  a  greater  distance  no  magnetisation  was  produced;  a 
further  increase  of  distance  produced  positive  magnetism;  and 
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after  several  alternations  of  this  kind,  the  magnetisation  ended  in 
being  positive,  and  continued  positive  at  all  greater  distances. 

The  number  and  frequency  of  these  alternations  are  dependent 
on  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  but  no  distinct  law  showing 
their  relation  to  those  conditions  has  been  discovered.  In  general 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  thinner  the  wire  which  conducts  the 
current,  the  lighter  and  finer  the  needles,  and  the  more  feeble 
their  coercive  force  is,  the  less  numerous  will  be  those  periodical 
changes  of  positive  and  negative  magnetisation.  It  is  sometimes 
found  that  when  these  conditions  are  observed,  the  magnetisation 
is  positive  at  all  distances,  and  that  the  periodic  changes  only 
affect  its  intensity. 

Similar  effects  are  produced  upon  needles  placed  in  tubes  of 
wood  or  glass,  upon  which  a  helical  current  is  transmitted.  In 
these  ca^es,  the  mere  variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  discharge 
produces  considerable  effect. 

280.  Magnetism  Imparted  to  tbe  needle  affected  by  tlie 
nonmafimetic '  substance  wMoli  surronnds  it.  —  Savary  also 
ascertained  a  fact  which,  duly  studied,  may  throw  much  light  on 
the  theory  of  these  phenomena.  The  quantity  of  magnetism  im- 
parted to  a  needle  by  an  electric  discharge,  and  the  character  of 
its  polarity,  positive  or  negative,  are  affected  by  the  nonmagnetic 
envelope  by  which  the  needle  is  surrounded.  If  .a  needle  be  in- 
serted in  the  axis  of  a  very  thick  cylinder  of  copper,  a  helical 
current  surrounding  the  cylinder  will  not  impart  magnetism  to  it. 
If  the  thickness  of  the  copper  envelope  be  gradually  diminished, 
the  magnetisation  will  be  manifested  in  a  sensible  degree,  and  it 
will  become  more  and  more  intense  as  the  thickness  of  the  copper 
is  diminished.  This  increase,  however,  does  not  continue  until 
the  copper  envelope  disappears,  for  when  the  thickness  is  reduced 
to  a  certain  limit,  a  more  intense  magnetisation  is  produced  than 
when  the  uncovered  needle  is  placed  within  the  helix. 

Envelopes  of  tin,  iron,  and  silver  placed  around  the  needle  are 
attended  with  analogous  effects,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  consist 
of  very  thin  leaf  metal  they  increase  the  quantity  of  magnetism 
which  can  be  imparted  to  the  needles  by  the  current ;  but  when 
the  metallic  envelope  is  much  thicker,  they  prevent  the  action  of 
the  electric  discharge  altogether.  Cylinders  formed  of  metallic 
filings  do  not  produce  these  effects,  while  cylinders  formed  of 
alternate  layers  of  metallic  and  nonmetallic  substances  do  produce 
them.  It  is  inferred  from  this  that  solutions  of  continuity  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  needle,  or  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  have  an 
influence  on  the  phenomena. 

281.  formation  of  powerful  eleotro-maffnets.  —  The  in- 
ductive effect  of  a  spiral  or  helical  current  on.  ao^t  Vion  \^  ^^j^ 
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more  energetic  than  on  steel  or  other  bodies  having  more  or  less 
coercive  force,  TJie  property  enjoyed  bj  soft  iron,  of  auddenlj 
acquiring  magnedam  from  anj  estemal  magnetising  agent,  and  at 
suddenly  losing  its  magnetiem  upon  the  suspenwon  of  such  agency, 
has  supplied  the  means  of  producing  the  temporary  m^nets  niuch 
are  known  under  the  name  of  electro-magneta. 

The  most  simple  form  6f  electro-magnet  is  represented  in  ^. 
iqg.     It  is  composed  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  bent  into  the  form  of 


a  horse  shoe,  nnd  of  a  wire  wrapped  with  silt,  which  is  coiled  first 
on  one  arm,  proceeding  from  one  extremity  to  the  bend  of  the 
horse  Ehoe,  and  then  upon  the  other  from  the  bend  to  the  other 
extremity;  care  being  taken  that  the  convolutions  of  the  spiral 
shall  follow  the  same  direction  in  passing  from  one  leg  to  the 
other,  since,  otherwise,  consecutive  point*  would  be  produced. 
An  armature  is  applied  to  the  ends  of  the  horse  shoe  which  will 
Adhere  to  thein  so  long  as  a  voltaic  current  flows  unoa  the  aire, 
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but  wUcb  will  drop  ofT  the  moment  that  encb  current  is  dls* 
contioued. 

z8i.  ConOItloiu  wbleb  datemine  tlie  An««  of  tlie mavneb 

—  The  force  of  the  electro-mi^et  will  depend  on  the  dimensions 
of  the  horse  shoe  and  the  armature,  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and 
the  number  of  cunvolutlona  with  which  each  leg  of  the  horse  ehoe  ti 
wrapped. 

183.  IIIei)tT(»^iiaKnet  of  Faonltj'  of  Sotenoea  at  Paris. — 
III  ■83oanelectT0-mBgnet  of  extraordinarj  power  was  constructed 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Pouillet  at  Paris.  This  ap- 
paratus, represented  in  fg.  aoo.,  consists  of  two  horse  shoes,  the 
legs  of  which  are  presented  to  each  other,  the  bends  being  turned 
in  contrvj  directions.  The  superior  horse  shoe  is  fixed  in  the 
frame  of  the  apparatus,  the  infe- 
rior being  attached  to  a  cross  piece 
which  slides  in  vertical  grooves 
formed  in  the  sides  of  the  frame.  To 
this  cross  piece  a  dish  or  plateau 
is  suspended,  in  which  weights  are 
placed,  bj  the  effect  of  which  the  at- 
traction which  unites  the  two  horse 
shoes  is  at  length  overcome.  Each 
of  the  horse  shoes  is  wrapped  with 
loooo  feet  of  covered  wire,  and  they 
are  so  arranged  that  the  poles  of 
contrary  names  shall  be  in  contact. 
"*-^™-  With  a  current  of  moderate  inten- 

Mty  the  apparatus  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  several 

284.  Fonm  of  eleetro-maEneu  In  Een'ral.  —  It  is  found 
more  convenient  generally  to  construct  electro- mi^ets  of  two 
straight  bars  of  soft  iron,  united  at  one  end  by  a  straight  bar 
transverse  to  tbem,  and  attached  to  them  by  screws,  so  that  the 
form  of  the  magnet  ceases  to  be  that  of  a  horse  shoe,  the  end  at 
which  the  legs  are  united  being  not  curved  but  square.  The  con* 
UuctoroCthe  helical  currenc  is  usually  a  copper  wire  covered 
with  silk. 

285.  ■lectro-macrnetio  power  applied  ■■  a  meohanloal 
afent. — The  property  of  electro- magnets,  by  which  they  are 
capable  of  suddenly  acquiring  and  losing  the  nuignetic  force,  has 
supplied  the  means  of  obtaining  a  mechanical  agent  which  may  be 
applied  as  a  mover  of  machinery.  An  electro-magnet  and  its 
armature,  such  as  that  represented  in  f^.  I  gg.,  or  two  electro- 
magnets, such  as  those  represented  in^;^.  200.,  are  placed  so  that 
wbeo  the  electric  current  is  suspended  ihej  will  rest  aX  «.  c«i\.«a^ 
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distance  asunder,  and  when  the  current  passes  on  the  wire  they 
will  be  drawn  into  contact  by  their  mutual  attraction.  When  the 
current  is  again  suspended  they  will  jeparate.  In  this  manner,  by 
alternately  suspending  and  transmitting  the  current  on  the  wire 
which  is  coiled  round  the  electro-magnet,  the  magnet  and  its 
armature,  or  the  two  magnets,  receive  an  alternate  motion  to 
and  from  each  other  similar  to  that  of  the  piston  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, or  the  foot  of  a  person  who  works  the  treddle  of  a  lathe. 
This  alternate  motion  is  made  to  produce  one  of  continued  rotation 
by  the  same  mechanical  expedients  as  are  used  in  the  application 
of  any  other  moving  power. 

The  force  with  which  the  electro-magnet  and  its  armature 
attract  each  other  determines  the  power  of  the  .electro-motive 
machine,  just  as  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  piston  determines  the 
power  of  a  steam  engine.  This  force,  when  the  magnets  are  given, 
varies  with  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  galvanic  pile  which  is 
employed. 

286.  Sleotro-motlve  power  applied  In  tlie  workaliop  of 
M.  Froment. — The  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  application  of 
electro-motive  power  as  a  mechanical  agent  which  has  be^n  hitherto 
witnessed,  is  presented  in  the  workshops  of  M.  Gustave  Froment, 
of  Pans,  so  celebrated  for  the  construction  of  instruments  of  pre- 
cision. It  is  here  applied  in  various  forms  to  give  motion  to  the 
machines  contrived  by  M.  Froment,  for  dividing  the  limbs  of  astro- 
nomical and  surveying  instruments  and  microscopic  scales.  The 
pile  used  for  the  lighter  description  of  work  is  that  of  Daniell,  con- 
sisting of  about  24  pairs.  Simple  arrangements  are  made  by 
means  of  commutators,  reometers,  and  reotropes,  for  modifying 
the  current  indefinitely  in  quantity,  intensity,  and  direction.  By 
merely  turning  an  index  or  lever  in  one  direction  or  another,  any 
desired  number  of  pairs  may  be  brought  into  operation,  so  that  a 
battery  of  greater  or  less  intensity  may  be  instantly  made  to  act, 
subject  to  the  major  limit  of  the  number  of  pairs  provided.  By 
another  adjustment  the  copper  elements  of  two  or  more  pairs,  and 
at  the  same  time  their  zinc  elements,  may  be  thrown  into  connec- 
tion, and  thus  the  whole  pile,  or  any  portion  of  it,  may  be  made  to 
act  as  a  single  pair,  of  enlarged  surface.  By  another  adjustment 
the  direction  of  the  current  can  be  reversed  at  pleasure.  Other 
adjustments,  equally  simple  and  effective,  are  provided,  by  which 
the  current  can  be  turned  on  any  particular  machine,  or  directed 
into  any  room  that  may  be  required. 

The  pile  used  for  heavier  work  is  a  modification  of  Bunsen's 
charcoal  battery,  in  which  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  the 
porous  porcelain  cell  containing  the  charcoal,  as  well  as  in  the  cell 
(Containing  the  zinc.    By  this  expedient  the  noxious  fumes  of  the 
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nitric  acid  are  removed,  and  although  the  strength  of  the  battery 
is  diminished,  sufficient  power  remains  for  the  purposes  to  which 
it  is  applied. 

The  forms  of  the  electro-motive  machines  constructed  bjr  M. 
Froment  are  very  various.  In  some  the  magnet  is  fixed  and  the 
armature  movable ;  in  some  both  are  movable. 

In  some  there  is  a  single  magnet  and  a  single  armature.  The 
power  is  in  this  case  intermittent,  like  that  of  a  single  acting 
steam  engine,  or  of  the  foot  in  working  the  treddle  of  a  lathe,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  action  is  maintained  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  inertia  of  a  flywheel. 

In  other  cases  two  electro-magnets  and  two  armatures  are 
combined,  and  the  current  is  so  regulated  that  it  is  established  on 
each,  during  the  intervals  of  its  suspension  on  the  other.  This 
machine  is  analogous  in  its  operation  to  the  double  acting  steam 
engine,  the  operation  of  the  power  being  continuous,  the  one 
magnet  attracting  its  armature  during  the  intervals  of  suspension 
of  the  other.  The  force  of  these  machines  may  be  augmented 
indefinitely  by  combining  the  action  of  two  or  more  pairs  of 
magnets. 

Another  variety  of  the  application  of  this  moving  principle  pre- 
sents an  analogy  to  the  rotatory  steam  engine.  Electro-magnets 
are  fixed  at  equal  distances  round  a  wheel,  to  the  circumference  of 
which  the^  armatures  are  attached  at  corresponding  intervals.  In 
this  case  the  intervals  of  action  and  intermission  of  the  currents 
are  so  regulated,  that  the  magnets  attract  the  armatures  obliquely 
as  the  latter  approach  them,  the  current,  and  consequently  the 
attraction,  being  suspended  the  moment  contact  takes  place.  The 
efiect  of  this  is,  that  all  the  magnets  exercise  forces  which  tend  to 
turn  the  wheel,  on  which  the  armatures  are  fixed,  constantly  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is  turned  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  forces  of  all  the  electro-magnets  which  act  simul- 
taneously. 

This  rotatory  electro-motive*  machine  is  infinitely  varied,  not 
only  in  its  magnitude  and  proportions,  but  in  its  form.  Thus  in 
some  the  axle  is  horizontal,  and  the  wheel  revolves  in  a  vertical 
plane ;  in  others  the  axle  is  vertical,  and  the  wheel  revolves  in  a 
horizontal  plane.  In  some  the  electro-magnets  are  fixed,  and  the 
armatures  movable  with  the  wheel ;  in  others  both  are  movable. 
In  some  the  axle  of  the  wheel  which  carries  the  armatures  is  itself 
movable,  being  fixed  upon  a  crank  or  excentric.  In  this  case  the 
wheel  revolves  within  another,  whose  diameter  exceeds  its  own 
by  twice  the  length  of  the  crank,  and  within  this  circle  it  has  a 
hypocycloidal  motion. 

Each  of  these  varieties  of  the  application  of  this  power,  as  yet 
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novel  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  engineer  uid  mannfaetareii 
posseswB  peculiar  advantages  or  convenience,  which  render  it 
more  eligible  for  special  purposes. 

287.  Vleotro-motlve  nutobinea  comtraoMd  br  lilin.  —  To 

render  this  general  descripljon  of  M.  Froment's  electro- mo^Te 
luacbines  more  clearlj  understood,  we  shall  add  a  detailed  ezpla*     ' 
nation  of  two  of  the  most  efficient  and  useful  of  them. 

In  the  machine  represented  in  j!j.  101.,  E  and  b  ara  tha  two  legs  of'tie 
which  nplaceatb* 


bend  of  the  horse  shoe;  efii  the  armafure  confined  by  two  pins  on  Ihe  sum- 
mit of  tlie  leg  a  {which  prevent  any  lateral  deviation),  the  end  /  being 
jointed  to  the  lever  g  h,  vrhich  i$  connected  with  a  short  arm  projecting  IWhb 
an  axis  i  bv  the  rod  i.  When  the  current  passes  round  tha  electro-magnet, 
the  lever  /  la  drawn  down  by  tha  attraction  of  the  lex  S,  and  drawa  with  it 
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le  lever  g  h,  by  which  t  and  the  short  lever  projecting  from  the  axis  k  are 
so  drivien  down.  Attached  to  the  same  axis  A  is  a  longer  arm  m,  which 
to  by  a  connecting  rod  n  upon  a  crank  o  and  a  fly  wheel  v.  When  the  ma- 
lineisin  motion,  the  lever  ^  A  and  the  armature/ attached  to  it  recover 
leir  position  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly  wheel,  after  having  been  attracted 
ownwards.  When  the  current  is  again  established,  the  armature  /  and  the 
rver  g  h  are  again  attracted  downwards,  and  the  same  eflects  ensue.  Thus, 
oring  each  half-revolution  of  the  crank  o,  it  is  driven  by  the  force  of  the 
lectro-magnet  acting  on/  and  during  the  other  half-revolution  it  is  carried 
oond  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly  wheel.  The  current  is  suspended  at 
lie  moment  the  crank  o  arrives  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  play,  and  is  re- 
stftblished  when  it  returns  to  the  highest  point.  The  crank  is  therefore 
npelled  by  the  force  of  the  magnet  in  the  descending  half  of  its  revolution, 
nd  by  the  momentum  of  the  fly  wheel  in  the  ascending  half. 
The  contrivance  called  a  distributor,  by  which  the  current  is  alternately 
Btablished  and  suspended  at  the  proper  moments,  is  represented  in  Jig.  202., 
where  y  represents  the  transverse  section  of  the  axis  of  the 
fly  wheel;  r,  a  spring  which  is  kept  in  constant  contact 
h  with  it ;  a:,  an  excentric  fixed  on  the  same  axis  y,  and  re- 
volving with  it ;  and  r'  another  spring  similar  to  r,  which  is 
acted  upon  by  the  excentric,  and  is  thus  allowed  to  press 
*  against  the  axis  y,  during  half  the  revolution,  and  removed 
;|  from  contact  with  it  during  the  other  half-revolution.  When 

esJ         iL-.    the  spring  rf  presses  on  the  axis  y,  the  current  is  established ; 
Fig.  20£.        and  when  it  is  removed  from  it  the  current  is  suspended. 

It  is  evident  that  the  action  of  this  macliine  upon  the 
ever  attached  to  the  axis  k  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  foot  on  the 
reddle  of  a  lathe  or  a  spinning  wheel ;  and  as  in  these  cases,  the  impelling 
orce  being  intermittent,  the  action  is  unequal,  the  velocity  being  greater 
luring  the  descending  motion  of  the  crank  o  than  during  its  ascending  mo- 
i<»L  Although  the  inertia  of  the  fly  wheel  diminishes  this  inequality  by 
ibsorbing  a  part  of  the  moving  power  in  the  descending  motion,  and  re- 
ttoring  it  to  the  crank  in  the  ascending  motion,  it  cannot  altogether  efface  it. 
Another  electro-motive  machine  of  M.  Froment  is  represented  in  elevation 
Ik  fig.  203.,  and  in  plan  yi^-  204.  This  machine  has  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ladng  a  perfectly  regular  motion  of  rotation,  which  it  retains  for  several 
umrs  without  sensible  change. 

A  drum,  which  revolves  on  a  vertical  axis  x  y,  carries  on  its  circumference 
oght  bars  of  soft  iron  a  placed  at  equal  distances  asunder.  These  bars  are 
ittracted  laterally,  and  always  in  the  same  direction,  by  the  intermitting 
iction  of  six  electro-magnets  6,  mounted  in  a  strong  hexagonal  frame  of  cast 
ion,  within  which  the  drum  revolves.  The  intervals  of  action  and  suspen- 
ion  of  the  current  upon  these  magnets  are  so  regulated,  that  it  is  established 
ipon  each  of  them  at  the  moment  one  of  the  bars  of  soft  iron  a  is  approach- 
ig  it,  and  it  is  suspended  at  the  moment  the  bar  begins  to  depart  from  it. 
hns  the  attraction  accelerates  the  motion  of  the  drum  upon  the  approach  of 
le  piec^  a  towards  the  magnet  5,  and  ceases  to  act  when  the  piece  a  arrives 
I  front  of  b.  The  action  of  each  of  the  six  impelling  forces  upon  each  of 
le  eight  bars  of  soft  iron  attached  to  the  drum  is  thus  intermitting.  During 
ich  revolution  of  the  drum,  each  of  the  eight  bars  a  receives  six  impulses, 
id  therefore  the  drum  itself  receives  forty-eight  impulses.  If  we  suppose 
le  dnun  to  make  one  revolution  in  four  seconds,  it  will  therefore  receive  a 
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» nrttet  coniiMa  of  lixMei]  equal  divuiona,  the  iltenute  diTiaiona  being 
aled  with  noncondnctiiig  matMr.  A  metallic  rollec  A,  vbich  carriea  the 
DTTeQC,  preaaea  conalantly  on  the  aurikce  of  Lhia  disc,  lo  which  itimparte  Ihe 
unot.  Thiae  other  metallic  lallers  t  /  g  preaa  agaiast  the  edge  of  the 
iac,aad,  aa  the  diac  revolvaa,  come  altemataly  iDto  contact  with  the  con- 
Dcting  ami  noucondoctlng  diTJaiona  of  iu  Wiien  they  touch  the  conductia^ 
hiiiona,  the  current  ia  transmitted ;  when  theytuucti  the  noncondoctiug 
iriaioaa.  the  current  ia  intempted. 

£ach  of  thcae  three  rollera  t/g  ia  connected  by  a  conductingivire  with  the 
aiilacting  wirea  of  two.  electro-magnets  diamelrically  opposed,  aa  is  iadi- 
itad  in  Jig.  104.,  )0  tliat  the  current  ia  ihua  alternately  eatabliahed  andsus- 
Bidedontbe  aeveral  electro-mogueta,  aa  the  couducliug  and  noncoadnct' 
g  diviaionl  of  the  diac  pass  the  rollers  t,f,  and  g. 

M.  Froment  has  adapted  a  regulator  to  ihia  macbiue,  which  plaja  the  part 
'  the  govamor  of  the  ateam  engine,  raodeiatiug  the  force  when  the  action 

the  pile  becoDieB   too  aliong,  and  angmenUng  it  when  it  becomes  too 


K  divided  circle  mn.fig.  103.,  hai  been  annexed  to  the  machine  el  the 

^gefltion  of  M.  Pouillet,  by  which  varioua  important  physical  expenraenta 

IV  bs  performed. 

\nother  form  of  this  machine,  in  which  the  dmm  carrying  the  bara  of  soft 

n  rsTOlTsa  upon  a  horizontal  axis.  Is  shonn  in^.  10;. 

n  and  o  aw  the  points  where  the  current  entara  and  leaves  the  machine. 
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Mblna  of  M.  aoorbonxa,  ^. 


306.,  consists  of  four  bollow  cjlinden  *  a,  B  i,  round  which  tbe 
conducting  wire  is  coiled.    Into  the  cores  of  theie  cylinders  pan 


four  rods  of  soft  iron  attached  to  the  cross  pieces  k.a  and  si- 
Ibese  cross  pieces  are  themselves  attiiched  at  tJieir  middle  pdots 
\ij  the  rods  r  oqcI  p  to  the  extremities  of  tbe  working  bevn  r. 
One  itrm  of  this  besm,  being  prolonged,  is  jointed  at  i  to  a  cod- 
nectiog  rod  in,  which  is  connected  with  a  crank  at  u.  Upon  tbe 
axis  of  this  crank  a  dy  wheel  is  fixed  by  which  tbe  varying  efleet 
of  the  crank  is  equalised.  Upon  the  other  extremity  of  the  axil 
another  crank  I  is  fixed,  which  is  joined  by  a  horizontal  connectiog 
rod  with  a.  plate  wbicb  slides  to  and  fro  in  grooves  made  in  ike 
top  of  the  box  n  b. 

The  four  soft  iron  tods  attached  U>  tbe  cross  pisce*  a  a  and  ni  extmdlM 
tlian  bait  way  down  the  vum  of  tha  toot  cylinders.    Four  othar  dmilu  c«l 
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iron  rods  are  similarly  connected  below  by  cross  pieces  b,  and  pass  up  the 
axes  of  the  cylinders  less  than  half  way,  so  that  a  space  remains  between 
the  extremities  of  the  two  sets  of  rods  above  and  below. 

The  sliding  plate  u  consists  of  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  middle,  and  slips 
o€  ivory  at  the  ends,  the  middle  being  always  in  connection  with  the  positive 
p«le  of  the  voltaic  battery.  Two  conducting  wires,  each  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  are  connected  with  the  spiral 
coils  which  are  fixed  upon  the  base ;  and  the  ends  of  these  coils  are  so  placed 
that  they  press  constantly  on  the  sliding  plate  u.  When  this  plate  slides  to 
the  right,  the  end  of  the  wire  of  the  left  hand  coil  rests  upon  the  ivory,  and 
its  connection  with  the  battery  is  broken ;  but  that  of  the  right  hand  coil 
rests  upon  the  metal,  and  its  connection  with  the  battery  is  completed.  When 
the  plate  u  moves  to  the  left,  the  connections  are  reversed,  and  the  left  hand 
coil  is  connected  with  the  battery,  the  right  hand  coil  being  disconnected. 

In  this  way  the  current  is  alternately  transmitted  and  suspended  on  the 
two  wires  proceeding  from  the  coils.  These  wires  are  connected  respectively, 
one  with  the  wire  coiled  upon  the  cylinders  a  a,  and  the  other  with  the  wire 
coiled  on  the  cylinders  b  b.  The  current  is  therefore  transmitted  alternately 
throngh  the  coils  upon  the  pairs  of  cylinders  placed  under  each  extremity  of 
the  beam,  and  renders  momentarily  magnetic  the  rods  of  soft  iron  inserted  in 
their  corra.  The  coils  are  so  arranged,  t;hat  the  poles  of  the  upper  and  lower 
diectro-magnets  presented  to  each  other  have  contrary  names,  and  they  con- 
teqnently  attract  each  other.  The  lower  rods  being  fixed,  draw  the  upper 
rodi  towards  them  when  the  current  passes,  and  disengage  them  when  it  is 
•uspended.  In  this  way  the  ends  of  the  beam  f  are  alternately  drawn  down, 
and  a  motion  of  continuous  rotation  is  imparted  to  the  crank  shaft,  which  is 
•qoaliaed  by  the  fly  wheel. 

289.  Applied  as  a  sonometer.  —  This  machine  has  been  ap- 
'  plied  with  much  success  as  a  sonometer^  to  ascertain  and  register 
directly  the  number  of  vibrations  made  by  sonorous  bodies  in  a 
given  time. 

289.  Momentary  current  by  induction.  —  If  a  wire  a,  on 
which  a  voltaic  current  is  transmitted,  be  brought  intp  proximity 
with  and  parallel  to  another  wire  b,  the  ends  of  which  are  in  me- 
tallic contact  either  with  each  other,  or  with  som'e  continuous 
system  of  conductors,  so  as  to  form  a  closed  circuit,  the  electric 
equilibrium  of  the  wire  b  will  be  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the 
current  a,  and  a  current  will  be  produced  upon  b  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  prevails  on  a.  This  current  will,  however, 
be  only  momentary.  After  an  instant  the  wire  b  will  return  to 
it^  natural  state. 

If  the  wire  a,  still  carrying  the  current,  be  then  suddenly  re- 
moved from  the  wire  b,  the  electric  equilibrium  of  b  will  be  again 
disturbed,  and  as  before,  only  for  a  moment ;  but  in  this  case  the 
current  momentarily  produced  on  b  will  have  the  same  direction 
as  the  current  on  a. 

If  the  contact  of  the  extremities  of  the  wire  b,  or  either  of 
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them  with  each  other,  or  with  the  intermediate  system  of  con- 
ductors which  complete  the  circuit,  be  broken,  the  approach  or 
removal  of  the  current  A  will  not  produce  these  effects  on  the 
wire  B. 

If,  instead  of  moving  the  wire  a  to  and  from  b,  the  wires,  both 
in  their  natural  state,  be  placed  parallel  and  near  to  each  other, 
and  a  current  be  then  suddenly  transmitted  on  a,  the  same  efiect 
will  be  produced  on  b  as  if  a,  already  bearing  the  current,  had 
been  suddenly  brought  into  proximity  with  b  ;  and  in  the  same 
way  it  will  be  found  that  if  the  current  established  on  a  be  sud- 
denly suspended,  the  same  effect  will  be  produced  as  if  a,  still 
bearing  the  current,  were  suddenly  removed. 

These  phenomena  may  be  easily  exhibited  experimentally,  by 
connecting  the  extremities  of  the  wire  A  with  a  voltaic  pile,  and 
the  extremities  of  b  with  the  wires  of  a  reoscope.  So  long  as  the 
current  continues  to  pass  without  interruption  en  a.  the  needle 
of  the  reoscope  will  remain  at  rest,  showing  that  no  current  passes 
on  B.  But  if  the  contact  of  a  with  either  pole  of  the  pile  be 
suddenly  broken,  so  as  to  stop  the  current,  the  needle  of  the 
reoscope  will  be  deflected  for  a  moment  in  the  direction  which 
indicates  a  current  similar  in  direction  to  that  which  passed  on 
A,  and  which  has  just  been  suspended;  but  this  deflection  will 
only  be  momentary.  The  needle  will  immediately  recover  its 
position  of  rest,  indicating  that  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  has 
ceased. 

If  the  extremity  of  a  be  then  again  placed  suddenly  in  contact 
with  the  pile,  so  as  to  re-establish  the  current  on  a,  die  needle  of 
the  reoscope  will  again  be  deflected,  but  in  the  other  direction, 
showing  that  the  current  produced  on  b  is  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion to  that  which  passes  on  a,  and,  as  before,  the  disturbance 
will  only  be  momentary,  the  needle  returning  immediately  to  its 
position  of  rest. 

These  momentary  currents  are  therefore  ascribed  to  the  in- 
ductive action  of  the  current  A  upon  the  natural  electricity  of 
the  wire  b,  decomposing  it  and  causing  for  a  moment  the  positive 
fluid  to  move  in  one  direction,  and  the  negative  in  the  other.  It 
is  to  the  sudden  presence  and  the  sudden  absence  of  the  current 
A,  that  the  phenomena  must  be  ascribed,  and  not  to  any  action 
depending  on  the  commencement  of  the  passage  of  the  current 
on  A,  or  on  its  discontinuance,  because  the  same  effects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  approach  and  withdraioal  of  A  while  it  carries  the 
current,  as  by  the  transmission  and  discontinuance  of  the  current 
upon  it. 

290.  Bxperimental  illiuitratlon. — The  most  convenient  form 
of  apparatus  for  the  experimental  exhibition  of  these  momentary 
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currents  of  induction,  con- 
sists of  two  wires  wrapped ' 
with  silk,  which  are  coiled 
round  a  cylinder  or  roller  of 
wood  or  metal,  as  represented  ' 
in  fig,  207.  The  ends  are 
separated  on  leaving  the  roller, 
so  that  those  of  one  wire  may 
Y\%.vTi,  ^®  carried  to  the   pile,  and 

those  of  the  other  to  the  reo- 
scope.  The  effect  of  the  inductive  action  is  augmented  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  wires  brought  into  proximity,  other 
things  being  the  same.  It  is  found  that  the  wire  b,  which  receives 
the  inductive  action,  should  be  much  finer  and  longer  than  that, 
A,  which  bears  the  primary  current.  Thus,  for  example,  while 
1 50  feet  of  wire  No.  1 8.  were  used  for  a,  2000  feet  of  No.  26. 
were  used  for  b. 

The  effect  of  the  induction  is  greatly  augmented  by  introducing 
a  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  or,  still  better,  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wires, 
into  the  core  of  the  roller.  The  current  on  a  renders  this  mass 
of  soft  iron  magnetic,  and  it  reacts  by  induction  on  the  wires  con- 
ducting the  currents. 

291.  Momentary  currents  produced  by  magmetic  induc- 
tion. —  Since,  as  has  been  shown,  a  magnetic  bar  and  a  helical 
current  ai'e  interchangeable,  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  if  a 
helical  current  produces  by  induction  momentary  currents  upon 
a  helical  wire  placed  in  proximity  with  it,  a  magnet  must  pro- 
duce a, like  effect.  Experiment  has  accordingly  confirmed  this 
inference. 

292.  Bzperin&ental  illustrations.  —  Let  the  extremities  of  a 
covered  wire  coiled  on  a  joUer,  fig,  208.,  be  connected  with  a 
reoscope,  and  let  the  pole  of  a  magnet  be  suddenly  inserted  in  the 
core  of  the  coil. 

A  momentary  deflection  of  the  needles  will  be  produced,  similar  to  that 
which  would  attend  the  sadden  approach  of  the  end  of  a  helical  current 
having  the  properties  of  the  magnetic  pole  which  is  presented  to  the  coiL 
Thus  the  «ouM  pole  will  produce  the  same  deflection  as  the  front  and  the 
north  pole  as  the  hack  of  a  helical  current. 

In  like  manner,  the  sudden  removal  of  a  magnetic  pole  from  proximity 
with  the  helical  wire  will  produce  a  momentary  current  on  the  vrire,  simi- 
lar to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  the  sudden  removal  of  a  helical 
current  having  like  magnetic  properties. 

The  sudden  presence  and  absence  of  the  magnetic  pole  within  the  coil 
of  wire  on  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  the  induced  current  may  be  caused 
more  conveniently  and  efficiently  by  means  of  the  effects  of  magnetic  in* 
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and  recompositibii  of  the  magnetic  fluids  in  the  soft  iron  contained  within 
the  coil  has  the  same  effect  as  the  sudden  approach  and  removal  of  a 
magnet. 

293.  Indnotive  eifeets  produced  by  a  peimaneiit  magrnet 
revolTingr  under  an  eleotro-^naffuet. — If  the  magnet  ab  were 
mounted  so  as  to  revolve  upon  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  the 
centre  of  its  bend,  and  therefore  midway  between  its  legs,  its  poles 
might  be  made  to  come  alternately  under  the  ends  of  the  horse 
shoe  men,  the  horse  shoe  men  being  stationary.  During  each 
revolution  of  the  magnet  ab^  the  polarity  imparted  by  magnetic 
induction  to  the  horse  shoe  would  be  reversed.  When  the  north 
pole  a  passes  under  m,  and  therefore  the  south  pole  under  n,  m 
would  acquire  south  and  r%  north  polarity.  After  making  half 
a  revolution  b  would  come  under  nt,  and  a  under  n,  and  m  would 
acquire  by  induction  north  and  n  south  polarity.  The  momen- 
tary currents  produced  in  the  coils  of  wire  would  suffer  correspond- 
ing changes  of  direction  consequent  as  well  on  the  commencement 
as  on  the  cessation  of  each  polarity,  zkorth  and  south. 

To  trace  these  vicissitudes  of  the  inductifve  current  produced 
upon  the  wire^  it  must  be  considered  that  the  commeneement  of 
north  polarity  in  the  leg  m,  and  that  of  south  polarity  in  the  leg 
n,  give  the  same  direction  to  the  momentary  inductive  current, 
inasmuch  as  the  wire  is  coiled  on  the  tegs  in  contrary  directions. 
In  the  same  manner  it  follows  that  the  commencement  of  south 
polarity  in  i»,  and  of  north  polarity  in  is,  produce  the  same  induc- 
tive current. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  direction  of  tlie  indtrctive  currents 
consequent  on  iJie  cessation  of  north  and  south  polarity  in  each 
of  the  legs.  The  cessation  of  north  polarity  in  m,  and  of  south 
polarity  in  n,  or  the  eessation  of  south  polarity  in  m,  and  of  north 
polarity  in  n,  produce  the  same  inductive  current.  It  will  also 
follow,  from  the  effects  of  the  current  and  the  rever^on  of  the  coils 
in  passing  from  one  leg  to  the  other,  that  the  inductive  current 
produced  by  the  cessation  of  either  polarity  on  one  kg  oi  men 
will  have  the  same  direction  as  that  produced  by  tke  commence- 
ment of  the  same  polarity  in  the  other. 

If  the  magnet  a h  were  made  Ur revolve  under  men,  it  would 
therefore  follow  that  during  eaeh  revolution  four  momentary  cur- 
rents would  be  produced  in  the  wire,  two  in  one  direction  during 
one  semi-revolution,  and  two  in  the  contrary  direction  during  the 
other  semi-revolution.  In  the  intervals  between  these  momentary 
currents  the  wire  would  be  in  its  natural  stste. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  the  extremities  of  the  wire  were  not  in 
metallic  contact  with  each  other,  or  with  a  continuous  system  of 
conductors,  these  inductive  currents  would  not  be  produced.    This 

H  % 
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condition  supplies  the  means  of  producing  in  the  wire  an  inter* 
mitting  inductive  current  constantly  in  the  same  direction.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  contrive  means  to 
hredk  the  contact  of  either  extremity  of  the  coil  with  the  inter- 
mediate conductor  during  the  same  half  of  each  successive  revolu- 
tion of  the  magnet.  By  this  expedient  the  contact  may  be 
maintained  during  the  half  revolution  in  which  the  commencement 
of  north  polarity  in  the  leg  m^  and  of  south  in  the  leg  7t,  and  the 
cessation  of  south  polarity  in  the  leg  m,  and  of  north  in  the  leg 
rij  respectively  take  place.  All  these  changes  produce  momentary 
currents  having  a  common  direction.  The  contact  being  broken 
during  the  other  semi-revolution,  in  which  the  commencement  of 
south  polarity  in  m,  and  of  north  in  n,  and  the  cessation  of 
north  polarity  in  m,  and  of  south  in  n,  respectively  take  place, 
the  contrary  currents  which  would  otherwise  attend  these  changes 
will  not  be  produced. 

294.  Use  of  a  oontact  breaker. — If  it  be  desired  to  reverse 
the  direction  of  the  intermitting  current,  it  wiP  be  only  necessary 
to  contrive  a  contact  breaker^  which  will  admit  of  such  an  adjust- 
ment that  the  contact  may  be  maintained  at  pleasure,  during  either 
semi-revolution  of  the  magnet  a  5,  while  it  is  broken  during  the 
other. 

295.  Magrneto-eleotrio  machines. — Such  are  the  principles 
on  which  is  founded  the  construction  of  magneto-electric  machines, 
one  form  of  which  is  represented  in^.  210.  The  purpose  of  this 
apparatus  is  to  produce  by  magnetic  induction  an  intermitting 
current  constantly  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  contrive  means  by 
which  the  intervals  of  intermission  shall  succeed  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  the  current  shall  have  practically  all  the  effects  of  a 
current  absolutely  continuous. 

A  powerful  compound  horse  shoe  magnet  a  is  firmly  attached  by  bolts 
and  screws  upon  an  horizontal  bed,  beyond  the  edge  of  which  its  poles  a  and 
b  extend.  Under  these  is  fixed  an  electro-magnet  xt,  with  its  legs  ver- 
tical, and  mounted  so  as  to  revolve  upon  a  vertical  axis.  The  covered  wire 
is  coiled  in  great  quantity  on  the  legs  xy,  the  direction  of  the  coils  being 
reversed  in  passing  from  one  leg  to  the  other ;  so  that  if  a  voltaic  current 
were  transmitted  upon  it,  the  ends  x  and  y  would  acquire  opposite  po- 
larities. 

The  axis  upon  which  this  electro-magnet  revolves  has  npon  it  a  small 
grooved  wheel  ^  which  is  connected  by  an  endless  cord  or  band  n,  with  a 
large  wheel  b  driven  by  a  handle  m.  The  relative  diameters  of  the  wheels 
H  and /is  such  that  an  extremely  rapid  rotation  can  be  imparted  to  z  y  by 
the  hand  applied  at  m. 

The  two  extremities  of  the  wire  proceeding  from  the  legs  x  and  y  are 
pressed  by  springs  against  the  surfaces  of  two  rollers,  e  and  d,  fixed  upon 
the  axis  of  the  electro-magnet.    These  rollers  themselves  are  in  metallic 
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connecdan  iriUi  a  piir  id  handtes  p  uid  m,  to  which  tha  cnmnt  evolvi 
ihc  wire  of  the  electro-magaetxr  irill  thue  be  coadocted. 

If  tha  electro-magnet  zt  be. now  put  in  rotation  by  Che  hiuidlB  m 


itinnoos  conductor,  s  aj'stem  of 
intermitdng  md  dtematelj  contraiy  currents  will  be  produced  in  the 
win  and  ia  the  conductor  by  which  the  bnndleii  p  and  n  are  coonected. 
But  if  the  rotlera  e  and  ij  are  so  contrived  that  the  contact  of  the  ends  of 
the  wire  with  them  shall  be  only  maintalaed  during  a  Bami-revolutioni  in 
which  the  inlamitting  cutrenla  have  a  common  direction,  then  the  current 
transmitted  through  the  conductor  connecting  tha  handles  p  and  v  will  be 
intermitting,  but  not  contraiy;  and  by  increasing  tha  velocity  of  rolation 
of  the  electro-magnet  XT.  ^e  intervals  of  inlcrmiasion  may  be  made  to 
■acceed  each  otlier  with  indefinite  celerity,  and  the  current  wiU  thus  acquire 

Tha  coDtrivancei  by  which  the  rollers  c  and  d  are  made  to  break  the 
contact,  and  ra-eitsblish  it  with  the  necessary  re^inlstity  and  certainty,  are  . 
variona.  They  may  be  formed  aa  txetntrici,  so  as  to  approach  to  and  recede 
from  the  ends  of  the  wire  as  tbey  revolve,  touching  them  and  retiring  from 
them  at  tha  proper  moments.  Or,  being  circular,  they  may  conaial  alter- 
nately of  conducting  and  nonconducting  materials.    Thus  one  half  t^  the 
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surface  of  nich  roller  may  be  metal,  while  the  other  is  wood,  hom,  or  ivory. 
When  the  end  of  the  wire  touches  the  Utter  the  current  a  luspwided,  wben 
it  tonches  the  fonner  it  ii  maiutaiued. 

296.  KOeMa  of  thlB  ttMtcUna — Zta  meOtotd  lue. — All  tbe 
usual  eSecta  of  voltaic  currents  mnj  be  {>roduced  with  this  appara- 
tus. If  the  handlea  p  and  v  be  held  in  the  hands,  the  arms  and 
bodj  become  the  conductor  through  which  the  current  passes  from 


p  10  It.    If  X  T  be  made 
iunipportable  when  the 


I  revolve,  shocks  are  felt,  which  become 
I  of  X  T  acquires  a  certain  lapiditj. 
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If  it  be  desired  to  give  local  shocks  to  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
le  hands  of  the  operator,  protected  bj  nonconducting  gloves, 
irect  the  knobs  at  the  ends  of  the  handles  tio  the  parts  of  the 
adj  between  which  it  ia  desired  to  produce  the  voltuc  ehock. 

297.  Clarke's  sppMrato*. — In  another  form  of  this  apparatus, 
s  constructed  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  London,  the  magnet  u,  _fig,  z  1 1 ., 
i  placed  Tertically,  and  the  electro -magnets  m  e'  reroWe  on  a 
lorizontal  axis,  upon  which  the  contact  breaking  apparatus  ac  is 
iied.  In  other  respects  this  does  not  differ  in  principle  from  that 
leicribed  above. 

The  manner  of  applying  it  to  the  decomposition  of  water  ia 
thown  in_;^.  xiz.  This  phenomenon  will  be  more  fully  explained 
Hereafter. 


To  produce  and  apply  piiysiological  effects  the  wire  rolled  upon 
lie  electro -magnet  must  be  very  fine,  and  have  a  total  length  of 
«arly  looo  feet.     To  produce  physical  effects,  on  the  contrary,  the 


■ire  should  be  thick,  about  100  feet  being  rolled  o 
ihe  electro-magnet.     Jn_;?^.  xiy  is  shown  the  arrangement  of  the 
IT  necessary  to  ahow  the  effect  of  the  eurreDt  in  settinfj 
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lire  to  etiier,  and  iii^.  214-  the  anangemeDt  aecessary  to  ibow 
iu  effect  in  rendering  metallic  nire  incandescent.  These  pbeuo- 
luena  will  be  explained  more  fully  bereafler. 

398.  H«tteno«l'a  •ppamtn*.— This  apparatus  serves  toezbi- 
bit  experimentally  currents  produced  by  induction,  not  pnlyby  the 
electricity  of  the  pile,  but  also  those  produced  by  the  electricity  of 
the  machine. 

It  coosista  of  two  circular  discs  of  glass.  Kind  ti(j($.  115.).  eacbaboDt  14 
inchea  diameter,  mounted  in  brasj  franies,  and  placed  vertically  on  movibl* 


atands,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  moved  towards  or  fioia  each  other.  Upoa 
tbe  face  of  the  plate  n  a  copper  wire,  wrapped  nitb  lilk,  about  the  twelflk 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ia  rolled  spirally,  its  eictreniitLes  being  passed  througk 
two  holes  in  the  plate,  one  at  the  centre  and  Ihe  other  at  the  circDmrereDn  at 
the  (op  of  tbe  disc.  To  lnauUt«  etill  more  e&bctuall;  the  curreat,  each  einmt 
of  the  epiral  is  covered  with  s  thick  coatiDgof  gumlac,  a  condition  vhich, 
though  not  necessary  for  the  voltaic  current,  ia  indispensable  vhea  th«  app^ 
raloa  ia  used  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  current  produced  by  the  discbai^ofa 
Leyden  jar. 
A  similar  wire,  but  mach  finer,  is  coiled  spirally  upon  the  tkiM  of  th«  other 
hich  looks  towards  that  of  S ;  and  ita  extremities  are  brotight  Id 


like  m 


it  through  h 


!S  at  tbe  centre  and  eircumfiinnce  of  the  plate,  as 


int  shown  In  the  figure  is  thst  whic 
hihit  tbe  effect  of  the  current  produced  by  the  discharge  of  ■  Lerden  jar. 
Two  wires,  c*  and  d',  clamped  (0  the  eitremitiee  of  ths  spiral  wire  on  a 
connected,  one  with  the  Inner  coating  of  theLeyden  jar,  and  the  othorpl 
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80  that  the  Ot>erator  can  touch  it  at  will  with  a  discharger,  such  contact 
producing  immediately  the  transmission  of  the  electric  charge  of  the  jar 
through  the  spiral  wire  on  the  disc  s.  At  the  moment  the  contact  is  made, 
the  positive  fluid  on  the  inside  of  the  jar  rushes  along  the  conducting  wire  c', 
and  from  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  spiral  wire  which  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  plate  v,  and  then  circulating  round  the  spiral,  passes  along' 
the  wire  cT  to  the  outer  coating  of  the  jar. 

If  the  plate  m  be  brought  near  and  parallel  to  the  plate  v,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  extremities,  a  and  6,  of  the  spiral  wire  upon  it  be  connected,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  by  a  person  holding  the  conducting  handles  of  the  wires 
c  and  dt  an  inductive  current  will  be  produced  in  the  circuit  of  the  wire  upon 
M,  which  will  impart  a  corresponding  shock  to  the  person  holding  the 
handles. 

The  intensity  of  the  shock  thus  imparted  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  by 
moving  the  discs  s  and  m  nearer  to  or  further  from  each  other. 

To  exhibit  the  inductive  current  similarly  produced  by  voltaic  electricit}', 
it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  the  wire  cf  and  d'  with  the  voltaic  batter}%  and 
the  wires  c  and  d  with  a  reoscope,  when  the  existence,  direction,  and  intensity 
of  the  induced  current  will  be  immediately  indicated  by  the  deflection  of  the 
needle. 

299.  Bubinkorirs  apparatus  to  produce  currents  of  ten- 

•ton.  — By  this  apparatus  inductive  currents  are  produced  which 
have  a  tension  bearing  more  analogy  to  that  evolved  by  the  elec- 
trical machines  than  to  ordinary  voltaic  currents. 

The  apparatus  which  is  shown  in  Jig,  216.  consists  of  a  powerful  bobbin  c* 
placed  vertically  upon  a  thick  plate  of  glass,  which  insulates  it.  This  bobbin, 
«rhich  is  about  14  inches  high,  is  composed  of  two  wires,  one  about  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  making  300  coils,  and  the  other  the  fiftieth  of  an  inch 
rolled  upon  the  former,  making  loooo  coils.  These  wires  are  not  only 
wrapped  with  silk,  but  each  coil  is  insulated  from  the  adjacent  ones  by  a  coat 
of  gum-lac  A  current  produced  by  one  couple  of  Bunsen's  battery  is  trans- 
.  mitted  through  the  thicker  wire.  The  positive  pole  being  in  communication 
with  the  wire  p  o,  the  current  passes  from  it  through  b  to  the  commutator  d, 
from  which  it  descends  along  the  metallic  plate  to  a  ribbon  of  copper,  which 
conducts  it  to  one  of  the  extremities,  a,  of  the  thick  wire  of  the  bobbin.  The 
other  extremity  of  this  wire,  being  connected  with  one  of  the  copper  legs 
which  sapport  the  plate  of  glass,  the  current  coming  out  of  the  bobbin 
passes  to  a  second  ribbon  c,  from  whence  it  mounts  along  an  iron  column, 
b  B.  Thence  it  arrives  at  an  oscillating  hammer,  e,  which  is  sometimes  in 
contact  with  d,  and  sometimes  removed  from  it.  When  the  contact  takes 
place,  the  current  follows  the  conductors,  d  and  f,  and  mounts  to  the  com- 
mutator D,  from  whence  it  returns  to  the  pile. 

The  alternate  motion  of  the  hammer  e  is  produced  by  a  cylinder  of  soft 
iron,  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  bobbin.  When  the  current  of  the  pile  passes 
along  the  thick  wire,  this  rod  of  soft  iron  becomes  magnetic,  and  attracts 
upwards  the  little  hammer  e,  which  is  also  iron.  The  current  being  then  in- 
terrupted, and  not  being  capable  of  passing  to  the  piece  d,  the  rod  of  soft  iron 
loses  its  magnetism,  and  the  hammer  e  falls  back  upon  d.  The  current  then 
recommences,  the  hammer  e  being  again  raised,  and  so  on. 

While  the  current  in  this  way  passes  with  intermission  along  the  thick 
wire  of  the  bobbin  at  each  interval  of  suspension  an  inductive  current  is 
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prclnced  in  the  Arte  wire  in  alternately  opposite  diraetioiu.  This  being  torn- 
plfllely  iniulated,  tlie  iniiiiced  current  acquires  ■  tauioD  sa  RTUt  as  in  ba 
capable  of  producing  various  phenomena  aimilar  to  those  produeed  by  the 
cammon  electrical  maeliine.     Thus,  the  cnrrent  being  imparted  (o  two  con- 


ducting wires  A  i  and  *  I,  which  are  connected  with  the  two  rods  of  ench  a  globs 
a  a*  has  been  already  described,  the  same  electric  light  will  be  produced 
aa  vaa  produced  by  the  electrical  machine  as  deeeribed  in  (119.  )■ 

The  apparatus  with  the  hammer  above  describedt  placed  under  the  great 
bobbin  c,  is  represented  on  a  larger  scale  to  the  left  of  the  upper  part  oT  th* 
figure,  where  t  represents  the  hammer,  and  Ai  the  wire  which  conducts  tha 
current  to  it.  It  otcillatea  between  the  pteces/and  d.  It  will  be  observed 
in  this  experiment  Chat  the  greatest  brightness  will  be  at  the  positive  pol» 
where  the  light  will  have  a  fiery  red  colour,  that  at  the  negative  pole  having 
a  violet  tint,  and  being  much  more  f^ble.  It  will  he  further  observed  that 
while  the  light  round  the  positive  pole  is  confined  to  its  extremity,  that 
round  the  negative  pole  is  extended  along  the  metal  rod  to  the  point  whan 
it  enters  the  globe. 

300.  StratlflcatioD  at  eleotrto  ilBbt.  —  Experiments  made 
with  the  above  apparatus  by  M.  Quet  exhibited  the  following 
remarkable  phenomena.  If  die  rarefiiction  of  the  interior  of  the 
globe  is  preceded  by  the  introduction  of  the  vapour  of  turpentine, 
pyroligneous  acid,  alcohol,  sulphuret  of  carbon,  &c.,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  light  IB  modified  in  n  remarkable  manner.  It  asmimeB 
then  the  form  of  a  aeries  of  horizontal  zones,  alternately  bright 
and  dark,  ranged  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  ^.  Z 1 7. 

In  this  experiment  the  light  is  not  continuous,  but  conalsta  of  » 
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m  of  discharges  which  follow  each  other  more  or  less  ra- 
pidly aiccording  to  the  rate  of  the  oscil- 
j^  lation  of  the  hammer  a,  J^,  216.     The 

^^  luminous    zones,  Jig,  217.,   then    appear 

animated  with  a  double  movement  of 
gyration  and  undulation,  which  however 
M.  Quei  considers  as  an  optical  illusion, 
since  by  causing  the  hammer  a  to  oscil- 
late slowly  with  the  hanc^  the  zones  appear 
distinct  and  fixed.  It  may,  however,  be 
objected  that  in  that  case  the  develop- 
ment of  the  light  is  too  momentary  to 
render  manifest  the  effects  in  question. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  light  developed 
in  this  experiment,  though  that  round  the 
positive  pole  is  most  frequently  red,  and 
that  round  the  negative  pole  violet,  this 
is  subject  to  some  variation,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  vapour  or  gas  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  globe. 

It  has  been  observed  by  M.  Despretz, 
that  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  MM. 
Fig.  217.  Ruhmkorff  and  Quet,  with  an  intermitting 

current,  are  also  produced  with  a  common 
IS  current,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  t^e 
IS  current  requires  a  strong  battery  consisting  of  many 
Bunsen's  system,  while  the  intermitting  current  requires 
igle  pair.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  the  effect  of 
nitting  current  is  very  little  increased  by  increasing  the 
the  battery. 

isfactory  explanation  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  pro- 
these  phenomena. 

Peculiar  properties  of  tbe  direct  and  inverse  in- 
mrrents. —  Notwithstanding  the  momentary  character 
jquent  intermission  of  induced  currents,  they  are  found 
I  all  the  physical  properties  of  ordinary  voltaic  currents, 
y  impart  the  same  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  they  pro- 
same  luminous,  thermal,  and  chemical  phenomena,  they 
agnetism  to  soft  iron,  they  affect  the  reoscope  in  the  same 
and,  in  fine,  reproduce  other  currents  of  induction, 
ock  produced  by  induced  currents  is  however  much  more 
han  that  which  results  from  common  voltaic  currents, 
r  the  shock  imparted  by  the  latter  sensible,  a  battery  con- 
r  many  pairs  is  necessary,  while  a  single  pair  with  the 
i  above  described  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  shock,  the 
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continuance  of  which  would  be  insupportable  with  an  induced 
current. 

The  effects  of  the  direct  and  inverse  induced  currents  have  been 
compared  bj  means  of  commutators,  by  which  they  can  be  sepa^ 
rately  exhibited.  So  far  as  respects  their  effects  upon  the  reoscope 
they  are  nearly  alike ;  but  while  the  direct  current  produces  a 
strong  shock,  that  produced  by  the  inverse  current  b  scarcely 
sensible.  In  like  manner,  while  the  direct  current  is  capable  of 
imparting  strong  magnetism,  the  inverse  current  imparts  none. 

302.  Statbam's  apparatus.  —  This  consists  of  a  copper  win 
A  B  {Jig.  218.),  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  sulphuretted 
gutta  percha. 


Fig.  Z18. 

At  the  «nd  of  some  months  a  stratum  of  sulphuret  of  copper,  havii^;  • 
conducting  power  for  the  current,  is  formed  at  the  surface  of  contact  of  Un 
metal  and  its  envelope.  If  at  any  point  whatever  of  the  circuit  a  sectkm  bt 
made  through  the  upper  half  of  the  envelope,  so  as  to  divide  the  wire^  nd 
remove  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  its  length,  as  shown  at  a  6,  an  intOM 
cnrrer.t,  which  being  transmitted  along  the  wire  would  be  intermpted  it  «ib 
finds  its  way  nevertheless  at  that  point  along  the  coating  of  solpbnret  if 
copper  not  divided  by  the  section ;  and  because  of  its  imperfect  oondiictiif 
power  this  part  of  the  envelope  becomes  incandescent,  so  that  it  wnli 
ignite  gun  cotton  or  other  inflammable  substance. 

To  perform  this  experiment  with  an  ordinary  current  a  powerftd  XnXOKf 
is  necessary ;  but  an  induced  current  produced  by  a  single  pair  of  BuMi 
and  Ruhmkorff's  apparatus  will  be  sufficient  for  it. 

[A  still  more  certain  method  of  firing  gunpowder  or  simibr 
combustible  substances,  by  means  of  the  induction  spark,  ha 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Abel,  who  has  constructed  fuses  chai]geii 
with  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  copper,  which  ignite  wlm 
even  a  very  small  spark  from  an  induction  coil,  or  from  a  oominoA 
electrical  machine,  is  sent  through  them.  By  means  of  thien: 
fuses,  properly  arranged,  as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  septnM 
charges  of  powder  may  be  fired  at  almost  absolutely  the  San 
instant.  For  this  purpose,  one  of  the  terminals  of  the  induction 
coil  and  one  of  the  wires  connected  with  each  fuse  must  coomii* 
nicate  with  the  ground,  and  the  other  terminal  of  the  coil  miHl 
communicate  with  the  second  wire  of  each  fuse.  It  was  by  helpot 
these  fuses  and  a  frictional  electrical  machine  that  the  south  wsD 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  building  of  1 862  was  overthrown.} 
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303.  ZBduetlTe  effects  of  tlie  suooessive  convolutions  of 
fhe  same  liellx.  —  The  inductive  effect  produced  by  the  com- 
mencement or  cessation  of  a  current  upon  a  wire,  forming  part  of 
a  closed  circuit  placed  near  and  parallel  to  it,  would  lead  to  the 
inference   that  some  effect  may  be  produced  by  one  coil  of  a 
helical  current  upon  another  at  the  moment  when  such  current 
commences  or  ceases.    At  the  moment  when  the  current  com- 
menceSf  it  might  be  expected  that  the  inductive  action  of  one  coil 
upon  another,  having  a  tendency  to  produce  a  momentary  current 
:  in  a  contrary  direction,  would  mitigate  the  initial  intensity  of  the 
;  actual  current,  and  that  at  the  moment  the  current  is  suspended 
[  the  same  inductive  action,  having  a  tendency  to  produce  a  mo- 
,  mentary  current  in  the  same  direction,  would,  on  the  contrary, 

have  a  tendency  to  augment  the  intensity  of  the  actual  current. 
L     The  phenomena  developed  when  the  contact  of  a  closed  circuit 
Hi  made  or  broken,  are  in  remarkable  accordance  with  these  an- 
'ticipations. 

If  the  wires  which  connect  the  poles  of  an  ordinary  pile,  con- 
sisting of  a  dozen  pairs,  be  separated  or  brought  together,  a  very 
'  feeble  spark  will  be  visible,  and  no  sensible  change  in  the  intensity 
i  of  this  spark  will  be  produced  when  the  length  of  the  wire  com- 
'  posing  the  circuit  is  augmented  so  much  as  to  amount  to  1 50  or 
100  yards.     If  this  wire  be  folded  or  coiled  in  any  manner,  so 
kmg  as  the  parts  composing  the  folds  or  coils  are  distant  from 
etch  other  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  more,  no  change  of  intensity 
will  be  observed.    But  if  the  wire  be  coiled  round  a  roller  or 
!■  hdbbin,  so  that  the  successive  convolutions  may  be  only  separated 
I  from  each  other  by  the  thickness  of  the  silk  which  covers  them,  a 
nry  remarkable  effect  will  ensue.    The  spark  produced  when  the 
extremities  of  the  wire  are  brought  together  will  still  be  faint ; 
Irat  that  which  is  manifest  when,  after  having  been  in  contact, 
tbey  are  suddenly  separated,  will  have  an  incomparably  greater 
length,  and  a  tenfold  or  even  a  hundredfold  greater  splendour. 
Utt  shock  produced,  if  the  ends  of  the  wire  be  held  in  the  hands 
[  when  the  contact  is  broken,  has  also  a  greater  intensity. 
^     304.  Bfflects  of  momentary  inductive  currents  produced 
wpoB  rewolwingr  metallic  discs.  —  &esearclies  of  Aragro,  Ber- 
Mbelf  SabbaflTCv  and  Faraday.  —  It  was  first  ascertained  by 
Arago  that  if  a  circular  disc  of  metal  revolve  round  its  centre  in 
Its  own  plane  under  a  magnetic  needle,  the  needle  will  be  de- 
flected from  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  extent  of  its  deflec- 
tion will  be  augmented  with  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  djsc. 
Bj  increasing  gradually  that  velocity,  the  needle  will  at  length  be 
tamed  to  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
If  the  weloeitj  of  rotation  be  still  more  increased,  the  needle  will 
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iive  ft  motion  of  continuous  rotation  round  iu  centre  to  the 

ledirectionu  thatof  thediac^-219. 


Fig.  119. 


Tliat  tliis  does  not  proceed  from  an;  mechanical  action  of  the 
disc  upon  tbe  intervening  Btrstum  of  air,  is  proved  bj  the  Act 
that  it  is  produced  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  where  a  Bcreen  <rf 
thin  paper  is  interpoBed  between  the  needle  and  the  disc. 

Sir  John  Herechel  and  Mr.Babbage  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  relative  power  of  discs  compoaed  of  dif- 
ferent metala  to  produce  this  pbenomenon.  Taking  'the  action  d 
copper,  which  is  the  most  intense,  as  the  unit,  the  following  are 
the  relative  forces  determined  for  discs  of  other  metals :  — 


.       .       .   o-4i  1   filimulb 


Professor  Barlow  ascertuned  that  iron  and  steel  act  more  ei 
geticall;  than  the  other  metals.   The  force  of  silver  is  considerable, 
that  of  gold  very  feeble.    Mercur;  holds  a  place  between  s 
monj  and  bismuth. 

Herschel  and  Babbage  found  that  if  a  slit  were  made  in 
direction  of  a  radius  of  the  disc  it  lost  a  great  part  of  its  foraei 
but  that  when  the  edges  of  such  a  slit  were  soldered  together 
with  anj  other  metal,  even  with  bismuth,  which  itself  has  a  Ytxj 
feeble  force,  the  disc  recovered  nearij  all  its  force. 

The  motion  of  rotation  of  the  needle,  is  an  effect  which  wonld 
result  from  a  force  impressed  upon  it  parallel  to  the  plana  of  the 
disc  and  at  right  angles  to  its  radii.  .  It  was  also  ascertained,  how- 
ever, thai  the  disc  exercbes  on  the  needle  forces  parallel  to  in 
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own  plane  in  the  dii'ection  of  Its  radii,  and  also  perpendicular  tn 
its  plane. 

A  magnetic  needle,  mounted  in  the  manner  of  a  dipping  needle, 
so  as  to  play  on  a  horizontal  axis  in  a  vertical  plane,  was  placed 
over  the  revolving  disc,  so  that  the  plane  of  its  play  passed  through 
the  centre  of  the  disc.  The  pole  of  the  needle  which  was  pre- 
sented downwards  was  attracted  to  or  repelled  from  the  centre 
of  the  disc  according  to  its  distance  from  that  point.  Placed 
immediately  over  the  centre,  no  effect,  either  of  attraction  or 
repulsion,  was  manifested.  As  it  was  moved  from  the  centre  along 
a  radius,  attraction  to  the  centre  was  manifested.  This  attraction 
was  diminished  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  centre  was  in- 
creased, and,  at  a  certain  point,  it  became  nothing,  the  pole  of  the 
needle  resting  in  its  natural  position.  Beyond  this  distance  re- 
pulsion was  manifested,  which  was  continued  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  disc.  These  phenomena  indicate  the  action  of  a  force 
directed  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  disc  and  In  the  direction  of 
its  radii. 

A  magnetic  needle  was  suspended  vertieally  by  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities, and,  being  attached  to  the  arm  of  a  very  sensitive 
balance,  was  accurately  counterpoised.  It  was  then  placed  suc- 
cessively over  different  parts  of  the  disc,  and  was  found  to  be 
everywhere  repulsed,  whichever  pole  was  presented  downwards. 
These  phenomena  indicate  the  action  of  a  repulsive  force  directed 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  disc. 

All  these  phenomena  have  been  explained  with  great  clearness 
and  felicity  by  Dr.  Faraday,  by  the  momentary  Inductive  currents 
produced  upon  the  disc  by  the  action  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet, 
and  the  reaction  of  those  currents  on  the  movable  poles  them- 
selves. By  the  principles  which  have  been  explained  (285.),  it 
will  be  apparent  that  upon  the  parts  of  the  disc  which  are  ap- 
proaching either  pole  of  the  magnet,  momentary  currents  will  be 
produced  in  directions  contrary  to  those  which  would  prevail  upon 
an  electro-magnetic  helix  substituted  for  the  magnet,  and  having 
a  similar  polarity ;  while  upon  the  parts  receding  from  the  pole, 
momentary  currents  wiU  be  produced,  having  the  same  direction. 

These  currents  will  attract  or  repel  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
according  to  the  principles  explained  and  illustrated  in  (285.) ; 
and  thus  all  the  motions,  and  all  the  attractions  and  repulsions 
described  above,  will  be  easily  understood. 


i 
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CHAP.  VIL 

INFLUENCE    OF   TERRESTRIAL   MAGNETISM    ON    VOLTAIC   CURRBNTS. 

305.  Bireotion  of  the   eartli's  maynetio   attraetloii.  —  The 

laws  which  regulate  the  reciprocal  action  of  magnets  and  currents 
in  general  being  understood,  the  investigation  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  earth^s  magnetism  on  voltaic  currents  becomes  easj, 
being  nothing  more  than  the  application  of  these  laws  to  a  par- 
ticular case.    It  has  been  shown  that  the  magnetism  of  the  earth 
is  such,  that  in  the  northern  hemisph^re  the  north    pole    of  a 
magnet  freely  suspended  is  attracted  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  inclined  below 
the  horizon  at  an  angle  which  increases  gradually  in  going  from 
the  magnetic  equator,  where  it  is  nothing,  to  the  magnetic  pole^ 
where  it  is  90^    In  this  part  of  Europe  the  direction  of  the  lower 
pole  of  the  dipping  needle,  and  therefore  of  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth,  is  that  of  a  line  drawn  in  the  magnetic  meridian 
at  an  angle  of  about  70°  below  the  horizon,  and  therefore  at  an 
angle  of  about  20°  with  a  vertical  line  presented  downwards. 

306.  Zn  tbU  part  of  tbe  eartb  It  oorresponds  to  tliat 
of  tbe  soatliern  pole  of  an  artificial  ina§rnet. —  Since  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  attracts  the  north  pole  of  the  needle^ 
to  determine,  therefore,  its  effects  upon  currents,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  consider  it  as  a  southern  magnetic  pole,  placed  below  the 
horizon  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  at  a  distance  so 
great  that  the  directions  in  which  it  acts  on  all  parts  of  the  same 
current  are  practically  parallel. 

307.  To  ascertain  tbe  direction  of  tbe  force  Impressed  bf 
terrestrial  maynetisni  on  a  current,  let  a  line  be  imagined  to  , 
be  drawn  from  any  point  in  the  current  parallel  to  the  dipping 
needle,  and  let  a  plane  be  imagined  to  pass  through  this  line  and 
the  current.  According  to  what  has  been  explained  of  the  reci- 
procal action  of  magnets  and  currents,  it  will  follow  that  the 
direction  of  the  force  impressed  on  the  current,  will  be  that  of  a 
line  drawn  through  the  same  point  of  the  current  perpendicular 
to  tliis  plane. 

Let  cc',  fig,  220.,  be  the  line  of  direction  of  the  current,  and  draw  or 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  tne  dip.  Let  lor  be  a  line  drawn  through  o,  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  passing  through  op  and  cc'.  lliis  line  will  be 
the  direction  of  the  force  impressed  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  on  the 
current  cc'.  If  the  current  pass  from  c  to  C,  this  force  will  be  directed 
from  o  towards  l,  since  the  effect  produced  is  that  of  a  sonthem  mag- 
netic pole  placed  in  the  line  op.    If  the  current  pass  ^om  c'  to  c^  the  dir«^ 
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Fig.uo. 


tion  of  the  force  impressed  on  it  will  be 
from  o  towards  r  (137.  H3*) 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  force 
which  acts  upon  the  current  is  always  in 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  dipping 
needle.  This  plane  intersects  the  hori- 
zontal plane  in  a  line  directed  to  the 
magnetic  east  and  west,  and  therefore 
perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  meridian ; 
and  it  intersects  the  plane  of  the  mag- 
netic meridian  in  a  line  directed  north 
and  south,  making,  in  this  part  of  the 
earth,  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  20^ 
eleyation  towards  the  north,  and  de- 
pression towards  the  south. 

308.  Xf  tbe  ourrent  be  ▼ertlcaly  the  plane  passing  through 
its  direction  and  that  of  the  dipping  needle  will  be  the  magnetic 
meridian.  The  force  impressed  upon  the  current  will  therefore 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
directed  eastward  when  the  current  descends^  and  westward  when  it 
nscerids, 

309.  Xf  tbe  current  be  Itorizontal*  and  in  the  plane  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  and  therefore-  directed  in  the  line  of  the  mag- 
netic north  and  south,  the  force  impressed  on  it  will  be  directed  to 
the  magnetic  east  and  west,  and  will  therefore  be  also  horizontal. 
It  will  be  directed  to  the  east,  if  the  current  pass  from  north  to 
iotUh  ;  and  to  the  west,  if  it  pass  from  south  to  north.  This  will  be 
apparent,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  effect  of  the  earth's  mag- 
netism is  that  of  a  south  magnetic  pole  placed  below  the  current, 

3 1 0.  Xf  tbe  enrrent  be  borizontal  and  at  rlffbt  angrles  to 
the  magnetic  meridian,  the  force  impressed  on  it  will  be  directed 
north  and  south  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane  at  an  angle  of  20°  in  this  part  of 
the  earth.  This  tnay  be  resolved  into  two  forces,  one  vertical 
and  the  other  horizontal.  The  former  will  have  a  tendency  to 
remove  the  curpent  from  the  horizontal  plane,  and  the  latter  will 
act  in  the  horizontal  plane  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  north 
and  south.  It  will  be  directed  from  the  south  to  the  north,  if  the 
current  pass  from  west  to  etzst,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south,  if 
the  current  pass  from  east  to  west  This  will  also  be  apparent,  by 
considering  the  effect  produced  upon  a  horizontal  current  by  a 
south  magnetic  pole  placed  below  it. 

311.  Xf  a  borizontal  current  bave  any  direction  inter- 
mediate between  the  magnetic  meridian  and  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  it,  the  force  impressed  on  it,  being  still  at  right  angles 
to  the  dipping  needle,  and  being  inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane 
at  an  angle  less  than   20°,  may  be  resolved  into  other  fox^^<&^ 
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one  of  which  will  be  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  and  will  be 
directed  to  the  left  of  the  current,  as  viewed  from  below  by  is 
observer  whose  head  is  in  the  direction  from  which  the  cuxreot 
passes. 

312.  Effect  of  tbe  eartli's  maynetlnn  on  a  vertical  eonreit 
whlcli  turns  round  a  vertical  axis. — It  follows,  from  what  hsi 
been  here  proved,  that  if  a  descending  vertical  rectilinear  current 
be  so  suspended  as  to  be  capable  of  turning  freely  round  a  verticil 
axis,  the  earth*s  magnetism  will  impress  upon  it  a  force  directed 
from  west  to  east  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian ;  and  it  will  therefore  move  to  such  a  position,  that  the  plans 
passing  through  the  current  and  the  axis  round  which  it  movei 
shall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  current  being 
to  the  east  of  the  axis. 

If  the  current  ascend,  it  will  for  like  reasons  take  the  positico 
in  the  same  plane  to  the  west  of  the  axis,  being  then  urgied  by  1 
force  directed  from  east  to  west, 

313.  SIfect  on  a  current  wliioli  U  capable  of  movtnf  la i 
horizontal  plane. — If  a  vertical  current  be  supported  in  sodii 
manner  that,  retaining  its  vertical  direction,  it  shall  be  capable  d 
moving  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  any  direetion  whatever, « 
is  the  case  when  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  the  earth'i 
magnetism  will  impart  to  it  a  continuous  rectilinear  motion  in  ft 
direction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane'  of  the  magnetic  meridiia, 
and  directed  eastward  if  the  current  descend,  and  westward  if  it 
ascend. 

If  a  horizontal  rectilinear  current  be  supported,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  revolving  in  the  horizontal  plane  round  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities as  a  centre,  the  earth's  magnetism  will  impart  to  it  ft 
motion  of  continued  rotation,  since  it  impresses  on  it  a  force  alwtjf 
at  right  angles  t6  the  current,  and  directed  to  the  same  «ide  of  it 
If  in  this  case  the  current  flow  towards  the  centre  round  whidi  it 
revolves,  the  rotation  imparted  to  it  will  be  direct;  if  from  the 
centre,  retrograde,  us  viewed  from  above. 

314.  Sxperimental  illustrationB  of  tbese  efllMts. — Vonilltin* 
apparatus. — A  great  variety  of  experimental  expedients  htvt 
been  contrived  to  verify  these  consequ^ices  of  the  priaciple  of  the 
influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  currents. 

To  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  earth''8  magnetism  on  vertical  currents,  M. 
Pouillet  contrived  an  apparatus  consisting  of  two  circular  canals,  repi^ 
sented  in  their  vertical  section  in  Jig.  221.,  one  placed  above  the  other»  dM 
lower  canal  having  a  greater  diameter  than  the  upper.  In  the  opening  ia 
the  centre  of  these  canals  a  metallic  rod  t  is  fixed  in  a  vertical  positia^ 
supporting  a  mercurial  cup  e.  A  rod  hh\  composed  of  a  noncondnctiai 
substance,  is  supported  in  the  cup  c  by  a  point  at  its  centre.  The  verticd 
wires  vt/  are  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  rod  hhf,  and  terminate  in  pointi 
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which  are  turned  downwardg,  m>  as  to  dip  into  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
upper  canal,  while  their  lower  extremities  dip  into  the  liquid  contained  in 

the  lower  canaL  A  bent  wire  connects  the  mercury 
contained  in  the  cup  c  with  the  liquid  in  the  upper 
canal. 

The  liquid  in  the  upper  and  lower  canals  is  acidu- 
lated water  or  mercury.  If  the  liquid  in  the  lower 
canal  be  put  in  communication  with  the  positive,  and 
the  rod  t  with  the  negative  pole,  the  current  will  pass 
from  that  canal  up  the  two  vertical  wires  vv^  thence 
to  the  liquid  in  the  upper  canal,  thence  by  the  con- 
necting wire  to  the  mercury  in  the  cup  c,  and  thence 
by  the  rod  t  to  the  negative  pole. 

By  this  arrangement  the  two  vertical  currents  v  v', 
which  both  ascend,  are  movable  round  the  rod  t  as 
an  axis. 

When  this  apparatus  is  left  to  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  the 
currents  vv'  will  be  affected  by  equal  and  parallel  forces  directed  westward 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian  (308.).  The  equal  and  parallel 
foTcea,  being  at  equal  distances  from  the  axis  t,  will  be  in  equilibrium  in  all 
positions,  and  the  wires  will  therefore  be  astatic ;  that  is  to  say,  not  affected 
by  the  earth's  magnetism. 

If  the  point  of  the  wire  v'  at  h'  be  raised  from  the  upper  canal,  the  current 
(m  t/  will  be  suspended.  In  that  case,  the  wire  v  being  impelled  by  the 
terrestrial  magnetism  westward  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian 
the  ^stem  will  take  a  position  at  right  angles  to  that  meridian,  the  wire  on 
which  the  current  passes  being  to  the  west  of  the  axis  t.  If  the  point  at  h' 
be  tamed  down  so  as  to  dip  into  the  liquid,  and  the  point  at  h  be  turned  up 
80  as  to  suspend  the  current  on  h  and  establish  that  on  A',  the  system  will 
make  half  a  revolution  and  will  place  the  wire  h'  on  which  the  current  runs 
to  the  west  of  t 

If  by  the  reotrope  the  connections  with  the  poles  of  the  battery  be  re- 

rersed,  the  currents  on  ot^  will  descend  instead  of  ascending.    In  that  case 

the  sjrstem  will  be  astatic  as  before,  so  long  as  both  currents  are  established 

on  the  wires  vv*.    But  if  the  connection  of  either  with  the  superior  canal  be 

icmored,  the  wire  on  which  the  remaining  current  passes  being  impelled 

the  system  will  take  a  position  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  * 

ic  meridian,  the  wire  on  which  the  current  runs  being  east  of  the  axis,  t. 

When  the  cnrrents  on  the  wires  vv*  are  both  passing,  the  system  ^vill  be 

Mtstic  only  80  long  as  the  currents  are  equally  intense,  and  both  in  the  same 

plane  with  the  axis  f.    If  while  the  latter  condition  is  fulfilled  one  of  the 

wires  be  even  in  a  small  degree  thicker  than  the  other,  it  will  carry  a 

stronger  cnrrent,  and  in  that  case  it  will  turn  to  the  magnetic  east  or  west, 

according  as  the  currents  descend  or  ascend,  just  as  though  the  current  on 

the  other  wire  were  suppressed ;  for  in  this  case  the  effective  force  is  that 

doe  to  the  difference  of  the  intensities  of  the  currents  acting  on  that  which 

is  the  stronger. 

If  the  two  wires  be  not  in  the  same  plane  with  the  axis,  the  forces  which 
set  upon  them  being  equal,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  the  position  of  equilibrium  will  be  that  in  which  the  plane  passing 
through  them  will  be  paralld  to  the  latter  plane. 

The  position  of  equilibrium  will  be  subject  to  an  infinite  vanety  o^  0;ivci^<^ 
aceoffdiD^  j^s  tbeplsne  of  the  w'rea  v  v\  their  relative  thiclsneaft,  an^  >^^ 

o  2 
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distances  from  the  axis  of  rotation  are  varied,  and  in  tliis  way  a  great  num- 
ber of  interesting  experiments  on  the  effects  of  the  earth's  magnetiam  may 
be  exhibited. 

315.  Its  application  to  sliow  tbe  elfect  of  terrestrial  mag^ 
netism  on  a  horizontal  current. — To  show  experimentally  the 
effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  a  horizontal  current,  M.  Pouillet 
contrived  an  arrangement  on  a  similar  principle,  consisting  of  a 

circular  canal,  the  vertical  section  of 

^  ]^  ^  ^-^        which  is  represented  in  ^.  222.    A 

^J^B^JuMSSi  ^^    horizontal  wire  ab  Is  supported  bj  a 


^ 


Ui  point  at  its  centre  which  rests  in  a 

mercurial  cup  fixed  upon  a  metallic 

rod,  like  f,  fig.  221.    Two  poiiits  a  and  ft, 

project  from  the  wire,  and  dip  into  the  liquid  in  the  canal,  the 

small  weights  e  and  d  being  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  the  wire  a  ft 

exactly  balanced. 

If  the  central  rod  be  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the  liquid 
in  the  canal  with  the  negative  pole,  the  current  will  ascend  on  the 
central  rod,  and  will  pass  along  the  horizontal  wire  in  both  direc- 
tions from  its  centre  to  the  points  a  and  6,  by  which  it  will  pass  to 
the  liquid  in  the  canal,  and  thence  to  the  negative  pole.  If  by  the 
reotrope  the  connections  be  reversed  and  the  names  of  the  poles 
changed,  the  current  will  pass  from  a  and  b  to  the  centre,  and 
thence  by  the  central  rod  to  the  negative  pole. 

In  the  former  case,  the  wire  a  b  will  revolve  with  retrograde^ 
and  in  the  latter  with  direct  rotation,  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  already  explained  (3 1 3.). 

316.  Zts  effect  on  vertical  currents  shown  by  Ampere's 
apparatus.  —  If  a  rectangular  current,  such  as  that  represented 
in  fig.  149.,  be  suspended  in  Ampere's  frame,  /?^.  1 48.,  it  will,  wheD 
left  to  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  take  a  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  side  on  which  the  cur- 
rent descends  being  to  the  east.  For  in  this  case  the  horizontal 
currents  which  pass  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  rectangle, 
being  contrary  in  direction,  will  have  a  tendency  to  revolve,  one 
with  direct,  and  the  other  with  retrograde  motion  round  y/« 
These  forces,  therefore,  neutralise  each  other.  The  vertical  de- 
scending current  will  be  attracted  to  the  east,  and  the  ascending 
current  to  the  west  (312.). 

317.  Zts  effect  on  a  circular  current  shown  by  Amp^** 
apparatus.  —  If  a  circular  current,  such  as  that  represented  in 
fig.  182.,  be  suspended  in  Ampere's  frame,  fig.  148.,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  each  part  of  it 
may  be  regarded  as  being  compounded  of  a  vertical  and  horizontal 
coinponent     The  horizontal  components  in  the  upper  semicirdei 
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flowing  in  a  direction  contrary  to  those  in  the  lower  semicircle, 
their  effects  will  neutralise  each  other.  The  vertical  components 
will  descend  on  one  side  and  ascend  on  the  other.  That  side  on 
which  they  descend  will  be  attracted  to  the  east,  and  that  at  which 
they  ascend  to  the  west ;  and,  consequently,  the  current  will  place 
itself  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  its  front 
being  presented  to  the  south. 

318.  Xts  effect  on  a  olrcular  or  spiral  current  shown  b^ 
Delarive's  floating  apparatus. — If  a  circular  or  spiiral  current 
be  placed  on  a  floating  apparatus,  it  will  assume  a  like  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  with  its  front  to  the  south ; 
and  the  same  will  be  true  of  any  circulating  current. 

319.  Astatic  currents  fbrmed  by  Ampere's  apparatus. — 
To  construct  a  system  of  currents  adapted  to  Ampere's  frame, 
which  shall  be  astatic,  it  is  only  necessary  so  to  arrange  them  that 
there  shall  be  equal  and  similar  horizontal  currents  running  in 
contrary  directions,  and  equal  and  similar  vertical  currents  in  the 

same  direction,  and  that  the  latter  shall  be 
at  equal  distances  from  the  axis  on  which 
the  system  turns ;  for  in  that  case  the  hori- 
zontal  elements,  having  equal  tendencies  to 
make  the  system  revolve  in  contrary  direc- 
tions, will  equilibrate,  and  the  vertical  ele- 
ments being  affected  by  equal  and  parallel 
forces  at  equal  distances  from  the  axis  of 
rotation,  will  also  equilibrate. 

By  considering  these  principles,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  system  of  currents  repre- 
sented in  Jig.  223.,  adapted  to  Ampere's 
frame.  Jig.  1 4.8.,  is  astatic. 

320.  Effect  of  eartb's  magnetism  on  spiral  currents 
Shown  by  Ampere's  apparatus.  —  If  the  arrangement  of  spiral 
currents  represented  in  Jig.  1 89.  be  so  disposed  that  the  current 
after  passing  through  one  only  of  the  two  spirals  shall  return  to 
the  neo'ative  pole,  the  earth's  magnetism  will  affect  it  so  as  to 
brinw  it  into  such  a  position  that  its  plane  will  be  at  right  angles 
to  the  magnetic  meridian.  If  the  descending  currents  be  on  the 
side  of  the  spiral  more  remote  from  the  axis  of  motion,  the  system 
will  arrange  itself  so  that  the  spiral  on  which  tlie  current  flows 
shall  be  to  the  east  of  the  axis.  J£  the  descending  currents  be  on 
the  side  nearer  to  the  axis,  the  spiral  on  which  the  current  flows 
will  throw  itself  to  the  west  of  the  axis.  In  each  case,  the  front  of 
the  current  is  presented  to  the  magnetic  south,  and  the  descending 
coirents  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  spiral. 

If  the  current  pass  through  both  spirals  in  Jig.  189.^  aYvdlVi^vt 
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fronts  be  on  the  same  side,  the  earth's  magnetism  will  throw  them 
into  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  their 
fronts  being  presented  to  the  south. 

If  their  fronts  be  on  different  sides,  the  system  will  be  astatic, 
and  will  rest  in  any  position  independent  of  the  earth's  magnetism, 
which  in  this  case  will  produce  equal  and  contrary  effects  on  the 
two  spirals. 

If  the  system  of  spiral  currents  represented  in  fig,  i  S9.  be  sus- 
pended in  Anipere^s  frame,  subject  to  the  earth's  magnetism,  the 
fronts  of  the  currents  being  on  the  same  side  of  the  two  spirals,  it 
will  take  such  a  position  that  the  centres  of  the  two  spirals  will  be 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  their  planes  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
the  fronts  of  the  currents  presented  to  the  south.  If  in  this  case 
the  fronts  of  the  currents  be  on  opposite  sides,  the  system  will  be 
astatic. 

321.  Effect  on  a  borlzontal  cnrrent  sliowii  by  Ponillef^ 
apparatus. — The  rotation  of  the  horizontal  current  produced 
with  the  apparatus,  fig,  222.,  may  be  accelerated,  retarded,  ar- 
rested, or  inverted  by  presenting  the  pole  of  an  artificial  magnet 
above  or  below  it,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  A  south  magnetic 
pole  placed  below  it,  or  a  north  magnetic  pole  above,  producing 
forces  identical  in  direction  with  those  produced  by  terrestrial 
magnetism,  will  accelerate  the  rotation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  the  power  of  the  artificial  magnet,  and  the  greater  or 
less  proximity  of  its  pole  to  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  current. 
A  north  magnetic  pole  presented  below,  or  a  south  pole  above 
the  centre  of  rotation,  producing  forces  contrary  in  their  direction 
to  those  resulting  from  the  earth's  magnetism,  will  retard,  arrest, 
or  reverse  the  rotation  according  as  the  forces  exerted  by  the 

magnet  are  less  than,  equal  to,  or  greater  than 
those  impressed  by  terrestrial  magnetism. 

If  the  system  of  currents  represented  in  fig, 
224.,  be  suspended  on  Fouillet's  apparatus,  re- 
presented in  ^^.  221.,  it  will  receive  a  motion 
of  continued  rotation  from  the  influence  of  the 
earth's  magnetism.  In  this  case  the  vertical 
currents  being  in  the  same  direction  will  be  in 
equilibrium  (314.)  ;  and  the  horizontal  currents 
passing  either  from  the  centre  of  the  upper 
horizontal  wire  to  the  extremities,  or  vice  versd^ 
Fig.  2X4*  according  to  the  mode  of  connection,  will  receive 

amotion  of  rotation  direct  or  retrograde  (315.)- 
This  motion  of  rotation  may  be  affected  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, by  the  pole  of  a  magnet  applied  in  the  centre  of  the  lower 
circular  canal,  fig.  221. 
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322.  aHiDot  of  terrestrial  maynetluii  on  a  helical 
enrrent  sbowii  by  Ampere's  apparatus.  —  A  helical  cur- 
rent, such  as  that  represented  in  Jig,  192.,  being  mounted  on 
Amp^re*s  frame,  or  arranged  upon  a  floating  apparatus,  Jig,  193., 
will  be  acted  on  by  the  earth*s  magnetism.    The  several  convo- 

^.  lutions  will,  like  a  single  circulating  current,  take  a  position  at 
right  angles  to  the  magnetic,  meridian,  their  fronts  being  pre- 
sented to  the  south.  The  axis  of  the  helix  will  coasequentlj  be 
directed  to  the  magnetic  north  and  south;  and  it  will,  in  fine, 
exhibit  all  the  directive  properties  of  a  magnetic  needle,  the  end 
to  which  tbe  front  of  the  currents  is  directed  being  its  south  pole. 
If  such  a  current  were  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  the  pkme  of  the  magnetie  meridian,  it  would,  under  the 
influence  of  the  earth^s  magnetism,  take  the  direction  of  the 
dipping  needle,  the  front  of  the  currents  corresponding  in  direc- 
tion to  the  south  pole  of  the  needle. 

323.  Tbe  dip  of  a  current  illustrated  by  Ampere's  rect- 
angle. —  The  phenomenon  of  the  dip  may  also  be  experimentally 
illustrated  by  Ampere's    electro-magnetic  rectangle,  Jig.  22 ^.» 


Fig.  U5. 

which  consists  of  a  horizontal  axis  x  v,  which  is  a  tube  of  wood  or 
other  non-conductor,  at  right  angles  to  which  is  fixed  a  lozenge- 
shaped  bar  az^  composed  also  of  a  non-conductor.  Upon  this 
cross  is  fixed  the  rectangle  a  b  d  c,  composed  of  wire.  The  rect- 
angle rests  by  steel  pivots  at  m  and  n  on  metallic  plates,  which 
commimicate  by  wires  with  the  mercurial  cups  at  s  and  b.  These 
latter  beiii^  placed  in  connection  with  the  poles  of  u  voltaie 
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batter  J,  the  current  will  pass  from  the  positive  cup  8  up  the  pillar 
and  round  the  rectangle,  as  indicated  bj  the  arrows.  At  x  it 
passes  along  a  wire  through  the  tube  d;Y  to  y,  and  thence  by  the 
steel  point,  the  plate  m,  and  the  pillar,  to  the  negative  cup  b. 

The  axis  mn  being  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetie 
meridian,  and  the  connections  established,  the  rectangle  will  be 
immediately  affected  by  the  earth^s  magnetism,  and  after  some 
oscillations,  will  settle  into  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dipping  needle. 

In  this  case  the  forces  impressed  by  the  earth's  magnetism  on 
the  parts  of  the  current  forming  the  sides  ac  and  bd,  will  past 
through  the  axis  mn,  and  will  therefore  be  resisted.  The  forces 
impressed  on  a  b  and  c  d  will  be  equal,  and  will  act  at  the  middle  . 
points  a  and  z,  at  right  angles  to  ab  and  cd,  and  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  dip.  These  forces  will  there- 
fore be  in  directions  exactly  opposed  to  each  other  when  the  line 
az  takes  the  direction  of  the  dip,  and  will  therefore  be  in  equi- 
librium. 


CHAP.  vni. 

RECIPEOCAL   INrLUENCB   OP   VOLTAIC   CURRENTS. 

324.  Sesults  of  Ampere's  researcbes. —  The  mutual  attraction 
and  repulsion  manifested  between  conductors  charged  with  tb® 
electric  fluids  in  repose,  would  naturally  suggest  the  mqpirj 
whether  any  analogous  reciprocal  actions  would  be  manifested  hj 
the  same  fluids  in  motion.  The  experimental  analysis  of  tlu^ 
question  led  Ampere  to  the  discovery  of  a  body  of  phenomco* 
which  he  had  the  felicity  of  reducing  to  general  laws.  Th* 
mathematical  theory  raised  upon  these  laws  has  supplied  th^ 
means  by  which  phenomena,  hitherto  scattered  and  unconnected! 
and  ascribed  to  a  diversity  of  agents,  are  traced  to  a  commof^ 
source. 

Although  the  limits,  within  which  a  treatise  so  elementary  t5 
this  manual  is  necessarily  confined,  exclude  any  detailed  ezp(K 
sition  of  these  beautiful  physico-mathematical  researches,  they 
cannot  be  altogether  passed  over  in  silence.  We  shall  therefore 
give  as  brief  an  exposition  of  them  as  is  compatible  with  their 
great  importance,  and  that  clearness  without  which  all  exposition 
would  be  useless. 

325.  Reciprooal  action  of  rectilinear  currents.  —  li'  two 
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Fig.  ZX& 


rectilinear  currents  be  parallel,  they  will  attract  or  repel  each 
3ther  according  as  they  flow  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions. 

This  is  verified  experimentally  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  jig.  226., 
which  is  on  the  principle  of  Ampere's  frame.    The  mercurial  cup  marked  + 

receives  the  current  A*om  the  positive 

c5»,  pole.    The  current  passes  as  indicated 

*^Jn  I  '  by  the  arrows  upwards  on  the  pillar  f, 

7?Sr  I  and  thence  to  the  cup  a:,  from  which 

it  flows  round  the  rectangle,  returning 
to  the  cup  y,  and  thence  to  the  pillar 
t>,  by  which  it  descends  to  the  cup 
which  is  connected  with  the  negative 
pole. 

If  the  rectangle  thus  arranged  be 
placed  with  its  plane  at  an  angle  with 
the  plane  of  the  pillars  t  and  v,  upon 
which  the  ascending  and  descending 
currents  pass,  it  will  turn  upon  its  axis 
until  its  plane  coincides  with  the  plane 
of  the  pillars  t  and  o,  the  side  of  the 
rectangle  d  c  on  which  the  current 
Mcends  being  next  the  pillar  t,  on  which  it  ascends.  If  by  means  of  the 
reotrope  (226.)  the  connection  be  reversed,  so  that  the  current  shall  descend  on 
t  and  d  e,  and  shall  ascend  on  v  and  b  c,  it  will  still  maintain  its  position.  But 
if  the  connections  at  x  and  y  be  reversed,  the  connections  of  the  cups  +  and_ 
KmaJning  unchanged,  the  current  will  descend  oned  while  it  ascends  on  f,  and 
^ascend  on  6c  while  it  descends  on  v.  In  this  case  ^  will  repel  de  &nd 
attract  b  c,  and  v  will  repel  6  c  and  attract  de,  and  accordingly  the  rectangle 
viU  make  a  half  revolution,  and  b  c  will  place  itself  near  t,  and  de  near  v. 

326.  Action  of  a  spiral  or  belioal  current  on  a  rectili- 
■••r  ounrent.  —  A  sinuous,  spiral,  or  helical  current,  provided 
ito  convolutions  are  not  considerable  in  magnitude,  impresses  on 
another  current  in  its  neighbourhood  the  same  force  as  a  straight 
current  would  produce,  whose  direction  would  coincide  with  the 
ttis  of  the  sinuous  or  spiral  current.    This  is  proved  experi- 
Dtentally  by  the  fact  that  a  spiral  current  which  has  a  returning 
straight  current  passing  along  its  axis,  will  exercise  no  force 
either  of  attraction  or  repulsion  on  a, straight  current  parallel  to 
it.    N'ow  since  on   suspending  the  spiral   current  the   straight 
current  will  attract  or  repel  a  parallel  straight  current,  it  follows 
that  the  spiral  current    exactly  neutralises  the   effect  of  the 
straight  current  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  conse- 
quently it  will  be  equivalent  to  a  straight  current  flowing  in  the 
same  direction. 

327.  BCutual  action  of  divergringr  or  oonvergrlngr  rectilinear 
mrrents.  —  Rectilinear  currents  which  diverge  from  or  converge 
0  a  common  point  mutually  attract.  Those,  one  of  which  di- 
verges, and  the  other  converges,  mutually  repel ;  that  is  to  say, 
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if  two  rectilinear  currents  cc'  and  cc^^  fig*  227.,  which  interi^ect 
at  o,  both  flow  towards  or  from  o,  they  will  mutually  attract;  hut 
If  one  flow  towards,  and  the  other  from  o,  they  will  mutually 


Fig.  Z2,7» 

repel.  The  currents,  being  supposed  to  flow  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows,  ac  and  oc  will  mutually  attract,  as  will  also  oc'  and 
oc' ;  while  oc'  and  oc  will  repel,  as  will  also  oc  and  oc'. 

If  the  wires  conducting  the  currents  were  movable  on  o  as  a 
pivot,  they  would  accordingly  close,  the  angle  coc  diminishing 
until  they  would  coincide. 

328.  Szpeiixnental  Ulostratioii  of  tbls.  —  This  may  be  ex- 

perimentally  illustrated  by  the  apparatus 
represented  in  fig,  zz%,  in  plan,  and  in 
fig,  229.,  in  section,  consisting  of  a  cir- 
cular canal  filled  with  mercury  or  acidu- 
lated water  separated  into  two  parts  by 
partitions  at  a  and  h.  Two  wires  ci2  and 
e/,  suspended  on  a  central  pivot,  move 
freely  one  over  and  independent  of  the 
other,  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the 
points  being  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  dip 
into  the  canal.  The  mercurial  cup  x  being 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  posi- 
tive, and  y  with  the  negative  pole,  the 
current  passing  to  the  liquid  will  flow  along,  the  wires  as  indicated 
by  the  arrows  from  the  liquid  in  one  section-  to-  that  of  the  other, 

and  will  pass  to  the  negative  cupy.  When 
the  wires  cd  and  ef  thus  carrying  the 
current  are  lefb  to  their  mutual  influence) 
the  angle  they  form  will  close,  and  the 
directions  of  the  wires  will  coincide,  so 
that  the  currents  shall  flow  in  the  same  direction  upon  them. 

In  these  and  all  similar  experiments,  the  phenomena  will  neces- 
sarily be  modified  by  the  effects  produced  by  the  earth's  mag- 
netism. In  some  cases  the  apparatus  can  be  rendered  astatic; 
and  in  others,  the  effect  due  to  the  terrestrial  magnetism  being 
known,  can  be  allowed  for,,  so  that  the  phenomena  under  exa- 
mination may  be  eliminated. 


Fig.  2z8. 
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329.  BCutual  aotion  of  rectilinear  currents  wUcli  are  not 
n  tbe  same  plane.  —  If  two  rectilinear  currents  be  not  in  the 
ame  plane,  their  directions  cannot  intersect  although  they  are 
lot  parallel.  In  this  case  a  line  may  always  be  drawn,  which  is 
It  the  same  time  perpendicular  to  both.  To  assist  the  imagination 
in  conceiving  such  a  geometrical  combination,  let  a  vertical  rod 
be  supposed  to  be  erected,  and  from  two  different  points  of  this 
rod  let  lines  be  drawn  horizontally,  but  in  different  directions, 
one,  for  example,  pointing  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  east. 
If  voltaic  currents  pass  along  two  such  lines,  they  will  mutually 
attract,  when  they  flow  botk  to  or  both  from  the  vertical  rod ;  they 
will  mutually  repel,  when  one  flows  to  the  vertical  rod  and  the 
other /rom  it. 

In  either  case  the  mutual  action  of  such  currents  will  have  a 
tendency  to  turn  them  into  the  same  plane  and  to  parallelism. 
If  they  mutually  attract,  their  lines  of  direction  turning  round 
the  vertical  line  will  take  a  position  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at 
the  same  side  of  that  line.  If  they  mutually  repel,  they  will  turn 
on  the  vertical  line  in  contrary  directions,  and  will  take  a  position 
p&rallel  to  each  other,  but  at  opposite  sides  of  it. 
In^.  230.,  AB  and  cd  represent  two  currents  which  are  not  in 

the  same  plane.  Let  po  be  the  line  which  in- 
tersects them  both  at  right  angles,  and  let 
planes  be  supposed  to  pass  through  their  di- 
rections respectively,  which  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  at  right  angles  to  po.  I£,  in  this 
case,  CD  be  fixed  and  ab  movable,  the  latter 
will  be  turned  into  the  direction  ab  parallel  to 
Fig.ijo.  ci>;   or  if  CD  were  free  and  ab  fixed,  cd 

would  take  the  position  cd;  if  both  were  free 
they  would  take  some  position  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  if  free 
to  change  their  planes,  they  would  mutually  approach  and  coalesce. 
It  follows  from  this,  that  if  the  direction  of  either  of  the  two  cur- 
rents be  reversed,  the  directions  of  the  forces  they  exert  on  each 
other  will  be  also  reversed  ;  but  if  the  directions  of  both  currents 
he  reversed,  the  forces  they  exert  on  each  other  will  be  un- 
altered. 

330.  BKutual  action  of  dlfTerent  parts  of  tbe  same  cur- 
rent.—Different  parts  of  the  same  current  exercise  on  each  other 
^  repulsive  force.  This  will  follow  immediately  as  a  consequence 
of  the  general  principle  which  has  been  just  established.  Since  a 
repulsive  action  takes  place  between  oc  and  oc\fig,  227.,  and 
fiuch  action  is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  c  o  c^,  it 
^ill  still  take  place,  however  great  that  angle  may  be,  and  will 
therefore  obtain  when  the  ana;le  co(/  becomes  equal  to  180^; 
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Fig.  231. 


that  is,  when  o  cf  forms  the  continuation  of  c  o,  or  coalesces  with 
o  c'.  Hence,  between  o  c  and  o  c'  there  exists  a  mutually  repul- 
sive action. 

331.  Ampere's  ezperlxnental  verillcatloii  of  tliis.— Inde- 
pendently of  this  demonstration,  M.  Ampere  has  reduced  the 
repulsive  action  of  different  parts  of  the  same  rectilinear  current 
to  the  following  experimental  proof: — 

Let  ABCD,  ^^.  231.,  be  a  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  separated  into  two 
divisions  by  a  partition  a  g,  also  of  glass ;  and  let  it  be  filled  with  mercuiy 

on  both  sides  of  a  a  Let  a  wire, 
wrapped  with  silk,  be  formed  into 
two  parallel  pieces  united,  bj  • 
semicircle  whose  plane  is  at  right 
angles  to  that  of  the  straight  panllel 
parts,  and  let  these  two  parallol 
straight  parts  be  placed  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  each 
side  of  the  partition  a  c,  overiHiicb 
the  semicircle  passes.  The  mercury  in  the  divisions  of  the  dish  is  in  metallie 
communication  with  the  mercurial  caps  s  and  F  placed  in  the  directioo  of  . 
the  straight  arms  of  the  floating  conductor.  When  the  cups  b  aftd  r  are  pot 
in  connection  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  a  current  will  pass  from  tbo 
positive  cup  to  the  end  of  the  floating  conductor,  from  that  along  the  arm  of 
the  conductor,  then  across  the  partition  by  the  semicircle,  then  along  tho 
other  floating  arm,  and  from  thence  through  the  mercury  to  the  negative  cop. 
There  is  thus  on  each  side  of  the  partition  a  rectilinear  current,  one  part  of 
which  passes  upon  the  mercury,  and  the  other  part  upon  the  straight  ann  of 
the  floating  conductor.  When  the  current  is  thus  established,  the  floatiog 
conductor  will  be  repelled  to  the  remote  side  of  the  dish.  This  repulsion  it 
effected  by  that  part  of  the  straight  current  which  pass^  upon  the  mercoiy 
acting  on  that  part  which  passes  along  the  wire. 

332.  Action  of  an  indefinite  rectilinear  current  onaflnlt* 

rectilinear  current  at  rifflit  anfU* 

to  it. — A  finite  rectilinear  current  a  fc 
fig,  T.'ifZ,^  which  is  perpendicular  to  aa 
indefinite  rectilinear  current  c  d  lying 
all  at  the  same  side  of  it,  will  be  acted 
on  by  a  force  tending  to  move  it  pa* 
rallel  to  itself,  either  in  the  direction  of 
the  indefinite  current,  or  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  according  to  the  rel*- 
^'^'  *'*•  tive  directions  of  the  two  currents. 

If  the  finite  current  do  not  meet  the  indefinite  current,  let  it* 
line  of  direction  be  produced  till  it  meets  it  at  a.  Take  any  two 
points  c  and  d  on  the  indefinite  current  at  equal  distances  from  a« 
and  draw  the  lines  c5  and  db  to  any  point  on  the  finite  current. 

First  case.  Let  the  finite  current  be  directed  towards  the  indefi^ 
nite  current.     Hence  the  point  b  will  be  attracted  by  d  and  re- 
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pelled  bj  e  (327.) ;  and  since  dh=^ch^  the  attraction  will  be  equal 
to  the  repulsion.  Let  the  equal  lines  h  e  and  hf  represent  this 
attraction  and  repulsion.  By  completing  the  rectangle,  the  dia- 
gonal hg  will  represent  the  resultant  of  these  forces ;  and  this  line 
&g-  is  parallel  to  ce/,  and  the  resultant  is  contrary  in  direction  to 
the  indefinite  current. 

The  same  may  be  proved  of  the  action  of  all  points  (m  the  in- 
definite current  on  the  point  5,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  resultants 
will  be  the  total  action  of  the  indefinite  eiirreot  on  h. 

The  same  may  be  proved  respecting  the  action  of  the  definite 
current  on  all  the  points  of  the  indefinite  current. 

Hence  the  current  a  h  will  be  urged  by  a  system  offerees  acting 
at  all  points  parallel  to  c  d,  and  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Second  case.  Let  the  finite  current  be  directed /row*  the  inde- 
finite current.  The  point  b  will  then  be  attracted  by  c  and  re- 
pelled by  d,  and  the  resultant  hg^  will  be  contrary  to  its  former 
direction. 

Hence  the  current  a  b  will  be  urged  by  a  system  of  forces  pa- 
rallel to  c  d,  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  indefinite  current. 

Since  the  action  of  the  two  currents  is  reciprocal,  the  indefinite 
current  will  be  urged  by  a  force  in  its  line  of  direction,  either 
according  or  contrary  to  its  direction,  as  the  finite  current  runs 
from  or  toivards  it. 

333.  Case  in  wliicli  the  Indefinite  current  is  circular. — 
If  the  indefinite  current  cdhe  supposed  to  be  bent  into  a  circular 
form  so  as  to  surround  a  cylinder,  on  the  side  of  which  is  placed 
the  vertical  current  a  b,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  reciprocal 
action  will  take  place ;  but  in  that  case  the  motion  imparted  will 
be  one  of  rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  as  a  centre. 

334.  Bzperimental  verification  of  these  principles. — 
These   principles  are  experimentally  verified  by  the  apparatus, 

./%"•  233.,  where  azsb  re- 
presents a  ribbon  of  copper 
coated  with  silk  and  carried 
round  the  copper  circular 
canal  v.  A  conductor  con- 
nects the  mercurial  cup  c 
with  the  central  metallic 
pillar  which  supports  a  mer- 
curial cup  p.  In  this  cup 
the  metallic  point  m  is 
placed.  The  mercurial  cup 
r*K-  *33»  d  is  in  metallic  communica- 

tion with  the  acidulated  water  in  the  circular  canal  v,     A^lcmo^  ol 
metal  h  is  supported  by  the  point  m  by  means  of  t\ve  xecl^Av^xiX'dx 
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wire,  and  is  so  adjusted  that  its  lower  edge  dips  into  the  liquid  in 
the  canal  o. 

Let  the  mercury  in  a  be  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  the  mercury  in  d  with  the  negative  pole.    The  cur- 
rent entering  at  a  will  pass  round  the  circular  canal  upon  the 
coated  ribbon  of  copper,  and,  arriving  at  5,  it  will  pass  to  c  by  a 
metallic  ribbon  or  wire  connecting  these  cups.     From  c  it  will 
pass  to  the  central  pillar  and  thence  to  the  cup  p,    Jt  will  then 
pass  from  m  as  a  centre  in  both  directions  on  the  wire,  and  will 
descend  to  the  hoop  h.  from  which  it  will  pass  into  the  liquid  in 
the  canal  o,  and  thenee  to  the  cup  d,  with  "which  the  liquid  is  in 
metallic  communication,  and,  in  fine,  from  d  it  will  pass  to  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery. 

By  this  arrangement,  therefore,  a  circular  current  flows  round 
the  exterior  surface  of  the  vase  v,  while  two  descending  currents 
constantly  flow  upon  the  wire  at  right  angles  to  this  circular 
current.  The  circular  current  being  fixed,  and  the  vertical 
currents  being  movable,  the  latter  will  receive  a  motion  of  con- 
tinued rotation  by  the  action  of  the  former ;  and  in  the  case  here 
supposed,  this  rotation  will  be  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the 
direction  of  the  circular  current.  If  the  connections  be  reversed 
by  the  reotrope,  the  direction  of  the  circular  current  will  be  re- 
versed, but  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  vertical  currents  on  the 
wire  will  be  also  reversed ;  and,  consequently,  no  change  wiH 
take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  rotation.  These  changes  of 
direction  of  the  two  currents  neutralise  each  other.  But  i(  while 
d  is  still  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  b  be  connected  with 
the  positive  pole,  the  connection  between  b  and  c  being  removedi 
and  a  connection  between  a  and  c  being  established,  then  the 
direction  of  the  circular  current  being  from  s  to  z  will  be  re- 
versed, while  that  of  the  vertical  currents  remains  still  the  wne\ 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  will  therefore  be  reversed. 

335.  To  determine  in  greneral  the  aotion  of  an  indeflnit* 
rectilinear  current  on  a  finite  rectilinear  current.  —  FM 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  finite  current  aBi 
/ig.  234.,  has  a  length  so  limited  that  all  it^' 
points  may  be  considered  as  equally  distant  froiu 
the  indefinite  current,  and  therefore  equall/ 
acted  on  by  it.  In  this  case  the  current  ab  may 
be  replaced  by  two  currents,  ad  perpendicular 
and  AC  parallel  to  the  indefinite  current,  and  the 
action  of  the  indefinite  current  on  ab  will  be 
Fig.x34,  ^    equivalent  to  its  combined  actions  on  ad  and 

AC. 

If  a  be  supposed  to  be  the  positive  end  of  the  finite  current,  it 
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rill  also  be  the  positive  end  of  the  component  currents  ad  and 
LC.  Supposing  the  indefinite  current  parallel  to  a  c  to  run  in  the 
lame  direction  as  ac,  then  ad  will  be  urged  in  the  direction  ac 
[332.),  and  AC  in  the  direction  ac'  by  forces  proportional  to  ad 
and  AC.  Hence,  if  ad'  =  ad,  and  ac'  =  ac,  ad'  and  a c' will 
express  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  two  forces  which  act  on 
the  component  currents.  The  resultant  of  these  two  forces  ad' 
and  ac'  will  be  the  diagonal  ab',  which  is  evidently  perpendicular 
toAB  and  equal  to  it. 

Secondly.  Let  the  finite  current  have  any  proposed  length,  and 
from  its  positive  end  a.  Jig.  235»>  let  a  line  ao  be  drawn  perpen- 
dicular   to  the  indefinite 


Fig.  135. 


current  x'x,  this  current 
being  supposed  to  run 
from  x'  to  X. 

If  the  distance  o  a  be 
greater  than  ab,  that  cur- 
rent AB,  whatever  be  its 
position,  will  lie  on  the 
same  side  of  x'  x,  and  the 
action  of  x'x  on  every 
small  element  of  ab  will 
be  perpendicular  to  Ait, 
as  has  been  just  demon- 
Btrated.  The  current  ab  will  therefore  be  aicted  on  by  a  system 
of  parallel  forces  perpendicular  to  its  direction.  The  resultant 
of  these  forces  will  be  a  single  force  equal  to  their  sum,  and 
parallel  to  their  common  direction.  Hence  the  indefinite  current 
x'x  will  act  on  the  finite  current  ab  by  a  single  force  b  in  the 
direction  cd. 

If  the  current  ab  be  supposed  to  assume  successively  different 
pt^tions,  B|,  Bj,  Bt,  &c.,  around  its  positive  end  a,  the  line  c  d 
^  represent  in  each  position  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the 
corrent  x'x  upon  it. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  indefinite  current  runs  from  x'  to  x, 
tb  action  on  the  finite  current  is  such  as  would  cause  it  to  turn 
'OQnd  its  positive  end  a  with  a  direct,  or  round  its  negative  end 
^  with  a  retrograde  rotation. 

If  the  indefinite  current  run  from  x  to  x',  the  direction  of  its 
^onon  ab,  and  the  consequent  motions  of  ab,  would  be  re- 
versed. 

The  point  c  of  the  current  ab  at  which  the  resultant  r  acts 
will  vary  with  the  position  of  the  current  a  b,  approaching  more 
towards  x'x  as  ab  approaches  the  position  ab,;  but  in  every 
podtioD  tbif  resultant  must  be  between  a  and  b.     The  force 
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producing  the  rotation  therefore  having  a  varying  moment,  the 
rotation  will  not  be  uniform. 

If  the  distance  oa  be  very  great  compared  with  ab,  the  re- 
sultant B  will  be  sensibly  constant,  and  will  act  at  the  middle 
point  of  AB. 

In  this  case,  if  the  middle  point  of  ab  be  fixed,  no  rotation  can 
take  place. 

If  the  distance  oa  be  less  than  ab,  the  current  ab  will  in  cer- 
tain positions  intersect  x'x,  fig,  236.,  and  a  part  will  be  at  one 


X. 


side  and  a  part  at  the  other.  In  this  case  the  action  on  a  b,  in  all 
positions  in  which  it  lies  altogether  above  x'x,  is  the  same  as  in 
the  former  case. 

When  it  crosses  x'x,  as  in  the  positions  abs,  ABa,  AB4,  the 
action  is  different.  In  that  case  the  forces  which  act  on  air,  and 
those  which  act  on  mn,  are  in  contrary  directions,  and  their  re- 
sultant is  in  the  one  direction  or  in  the  other,  according  as  the 
sum  of  the  forces  acting  on  one  part  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  forces  acting  on  the  other  part.  If  a  m  be  in  every 
position  of  A  B  greater  than  m  b,  then  the  resultant  will  be  in 
every  position  in  the  same  direction  as  if  the  current  A  b  did  not 
cross  x'  X ;  and  if  the  point  a  were  fixed,  a  motion  of  continued 
rotation  would  take  place,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former 
case,  except  that  the  impelling  force  would  be  diminished  as  ibe 
line  A  B  would  approach  the  position  a  b,. 

^  But  if  AG  be  less  than 

half  A  B,  the  circum- 
stances will  be  different 
In  that  case  there  will 
be  two  positions  a  B|  and 
AB4,  fig.  237.,  at  equal 
distances  from  ab»,  at' 
which  the  line  A  b  will  be 
bisected  by  x'x. 
^^^•*'^-  In  all  positions  of  ab 

not  included  between  abj  and  ab*,  the  action  of  the  indefinite 
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mt  upon  it  takes  place  in  the  same  direction  as  in  the  former 

it  in  the  positions  ab^  and  ab%  where  mn'  and  mn'^  are 
ter  than  m  a,  the  forces  acting  on  m  "af  and  m  b'^  exceed  those 
g  in  the  contrary  direction  on  m  a,  and  consequently  the  re- 
nt of  the  forces  on  a  b  in  all  positions  between  a  Bj  and  a  B4, 
itrarj  to  its  direction  in  every  other  position  of  the  line  a  b. 
the  positions  a  b^  and  a  B4  the  resultant  of  the  forces  in  one 
tion  on  A  m  is  equal  and  contrary  to  the  resultant  of  the 
s  on  B  m.     There  will  in  these  positions  be  no  tendency  of 

the  current  ab  to  move  except 
round  its  middle  point. 

If  the  indefinite  current  "xf  x 
pass  through  a.^  fig-  238.,  the  re- 
sultants of  its  action  on  a  b  will  be 
in  contrary  directions  above  and 

^,       „  below  x^  X,  and  will  in  each  case 

Fig.  %iz,  ' 

tend  to  turn  the  current  a  b  round 
oint  A  so  as  to  make  it  coincide  in  direction  with  the  inde- 
current  x'x. 

6.  Szpeiixnental  UliuitratioB  •€  tliese  principles. — 
e  effects  may  be  iUustrated  experimentally  by  means  of  the 
ratus,^.  233.,  already  described.  The  circular  current  sur- 
ling  the  canal  v  being  removed,  and  the  currents  on  the  wire 
ing  continued,  let  an  indefinite  rectilinear  current  be  con- 
id  under  the  apparatus  at  different  distances  from  the  vertical 
Missing  through  the  pivot,  and  the  effects  above  described  will 
Jiibited. 

7.  Sllioet  of  a  stralflTlit  iiidelliiit«  cmrwit  on  a  system 
vwffinff  or  eoBvoTffinff  enrrests^If  any  number  of  finite 
inear  currents  diverge  from  or  converge  to  a  common  centre, 
^8tem  will  be  affected  by  an  indefinite  current  near  it,  in  the 
manner  as  a  single  radiating  current  would  be  affected. 

OS  if  a  number  of  straight  and  equal  wires  have  a  common 
mity,  and  are  traversed  by  currents  flowing  between  that 
mity  and  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  which  their 
extremities  lie,  an  indefinite  current  x'  x  placed  in  jthe  plane 
e  circle,  as  represented  in  fig,  239.,  will  cause  the  radiating 
n-of  currents  to  revolve  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  as 
ited  by  the  arrows  in  the  figures. 

3.  Bzperlmentai  illustration  of  tliis  action.  —  These 
18  may  be  shown  experimentally,  by  putting  a  vertical  wire, 
fO.,  in  communication  with  the  centre  of  a  shallow  circular 
lie  Teasel  of  mercury  y,  and  another  wire  n,  communicating 

p 
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with  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  into  communication  with  the  poles 
of  a  battery :  diTerging  currents  will  be  transmitted  through  the 


Fig.  Z4a 


mercury  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  according  to  the  coi* 

nection  ;  and  if  a  straight  conducting  win 
c  D,  conveying  a  powerful  electric  cw 
rent,  is  brought  near  the  vessel,  a  rotatkn 
will  be  imparted  to  the  mercury,  the  di- 
rection of  which  will  be  in  conformity  witfc 
the  principles  just  explained.  Davy  used 
a  powerful  magnet  instead  of  the  strai^  I 
wire. 

339.  Conseqnenoes  dednelble 
tbis  action. — The  following  consequenoiij 
respecting  the  action  of  finite  and  indefinite  rectilinear 
will  readily  follow  from  the  principles  which  have  been  establiaiieij 
When  a  finite  vertical  conductor  ab,  movable  round  an  axisoa^ij 
is  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  indefinite  horizontal  current  Ml^j 
the  plane  abo'o  will  place  itself  in  the  position  oo'b'a', 
the  vertical  current  descends,  and  the  horizontal  current 
from  N  to  M,  fig.  241. 

If  the  direction  of  the  vertical  or  horizontal  current  be  revc 
the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  former  will  be  oo'b  a;  but 
the  direction  of  hoih.  be  reversed,  the  position  of.  equilibrium 
remain  unaltered. 

When  two  vertical  conductors  ab  a^d  a'b'  are  movable  rcmi 
a  vertical  axis  o  o',  and  connected  together,  they  will  remun 
equilibrium,  whatever  be  their  position,  if  they  are  both  traven 
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urrents  of  the  same  intensity  in  the  same  direction,  provided 
the  indefinite  rectilinear  current  which  acts  upon  them  be  at 
a  distance  and  in  such  a.  position  that  its  distances  from  the 
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Fig.  X4I. 

• 

s  B  and  b'  may  be  considered  always  equal.  When  the  wires 
nd  a'  b'  are  traversed  by  currents  in  opposite  directions,  one 
iding  and  the  other  descending,  the  system  will  then  turn  on 
cis  oo'  until  the  vertical  plane  through  a  b  and  a^  b'  becomes 
lei  to  M  N,  the  descending  current  being  on  that  side  from 
b  the  indefinite  current  flows. 

.o.  Action  of  an  indefinite  straigrlit  current  on  a  dr- 
tlngr   current.  —  The  circulating  current   a,  ^.  242.,   is 
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.  Fig.  14Z. 

ted  by  the  indefinite  current  p  n  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ingular  current  B  would  be  affected.  The  current  p  n  affects 
descending  side  a  by  a  force  contrary  to,  and  the  ascending  side 
an  equal  force  according  with,  its  own  direction  (332.).  In 
une  manner  it  affects  the  sides  c  and  d  with  forces  in  contrary 
tions,  one  towards,  and  the  other  from  p  n.  But  the  side  c, 
;  nearer  to  p  n  than  d,  is  more  strongly  affected ;  and  conse- 
tlythe?  attraction,  in  the  case  represented  in  ^^.  242.,  wilt 
lil  oyer  the  repulsion.  If  the  direction  of  either  the  recti- 
r'or  circulating  current  be  reversed,  the  repulsion  will  prevail 
tlie  attraction. 

us  it  appears,  that  an  indefinite  current  flowing  from  right  to 
under  a  circulating  current  having  direct  rotation,  or  one 
ig  from  leftto  right  Tinder  a  cipculatingr  current  having  retro-. 

p  2 
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grade  rotation,  will  produce  attraction ;  and  two  currents  moviog 
in  the  contrary  directions  will  produce  repulsion. 

If  the  current  a  be  fixed  upon  a  horizontal  axis  a  5  on  which 
it  is  capable  of  revolving,  that  side  c  at  which  the  current  moyes 
in  the  same  direction  as  p  n  will  be  attracted  downwards,  and  the 
plane  of  the  current  will  take  a  position  passing  through  p  n,  the 
side  c  being  nearest  to  that  line. 

If  the  current  a  be  fixed  upon  the  line  c^  as  an  axis,  it  will  turn 
into  the  same  position,  the  side  h  on  which  the  current  ascends 
being  on  the  side  towards  which  the  current  p  n  is  directed. 

341.  Case  in  wblob  tbe  Indefinite  straisrlit  current  If 
perpendicular  to  tbe  plane  of  the  drculatingr  current.— 
If  the  rectilinear  current  ab,  fig,  243.,  be  perpendicular  to  the 
circular  current  Q  n  n,  and  within  it,  and  be  movable  round  the 
central  line  o  o',  a  motion  of  rotation  wiU  be  impressed  upon  it  | 
contrary  to  that  of  the  circular  current.  This  may  be  experimen- 
tally verified  by  an  apparatus  constructed  on  the  principles  repre- 
sented in  Jig,  244.,  consisting  of  a  wire  frame  supported  ml 


/^^ 


balanced  on  a  central  point  in  a  mercurial  cup.  The  caneit 
passing  between  this  point  and  the  liquid  in  a  circular  canal  wl 
ascend  or  descend  on  the  vertical  wires  according  to  the  amngS' 
ment  of  the  connections.  The  circular  current  may  be  prodaofld 
by  surrounding  the  circular  canal  with  a  metallic  wire,  or  ribb* 
coated  with  a  nonconductor,  upon  which  the  current  may  te 
transmitted  in  the  usual  way.  The  wire  frame  will  revolve  upoi 
the  central  point  with  direct  or  retrograde  rotation,  according  tl. 
the  directions  of  the  currents.  If  the  current  ascend  on  the  wirei^ 
they  will  revolve  in  the  same  direction  as  the  circular  current ;  ^ 
it  descend,  in  the  contrary  direction. 

The  circular  current  may  also  be  produced  by  a  spiral  currdil. 
placed  under  the  circular  canal,  and  the  wire  frame  may  be  replaoei. 
by  a  light  hollow  cylinder,  supported  on  a  central  point.  Ibi 
spiral  in  this  case  may  be  movable  and  the  cylinder  fixed,  or 
versa^  and  tbe  reciprocal  actions  will  be  manifested. 
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342.  Case   in  wbloli  the   straigrbt  ourrent  to  oblique   to 
le  plane   of   the  ciroulatingr    current.  —  Like    effects  will 

be  produced  when  the  rec- 
tilinear current,  instead  of  being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  circular  current,  is  oblique 
to  it. 

Let  the  rectilinear  current  a  c, 
^.  245.,  be  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  circular  current  nq.  If 
the  current  flow  from  a  to  c,  the 
part  a  h  which  is  within  the  cir- 
cle will  be  affected  by  a  force  op- 
posite to  the  direction  of  the 
nearest  part  of  the  current  n  q, 
and  the  part  b  c  outside  the  cir- 
4e  will  be  affected  by  a  force  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  current 
low  from  c  to  a,  contrary  effects  will  ensue. 

If  in  this  case  the  straight  current  be  limited  to  a  J,  and  be 
lapable  of  revolving  round  a  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the 
arde,  it  will  receive  a  motion  of  rotation  in  the  same  or  in  a  con- 
wry  direction  to  that  of  the  circulating  current,  accordingly  as  it 
lows  from  6  to  a,  or  from  a  to  b.    If  the  straight  current  be  limited 

0  6  c,  it  will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  receive  rotation  in  the 
©ntrary  direction.  If,  in  fine,  it  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
ircle,  it  will  rotate  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  according 
s  the  internal  or  external  part  predominates. 

543*  Aeeiprooal  effects  of  curvilinear  currents.  —  The 
intoal  influence  of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  currents  being 
oderstood,  the  reciprocal  effects  of  curvilinear  currents  may  be 
irily  traced.    Each  small  part  of  such  current  may  be  regarded 

1  a  short  rectilinear  current,  and  the  separate  effects  of  such  ele- 
cntary  parts  being  ascertained,  the  effects  of  the  entire  extent  of 
le  curvilinear  currents  will  be  the  resultants  of  these  partial 
rces. 

344.  Mutual  action  of  curvilinear  currents  in  greneral. — 
Q  endless  variety  of  problems  arises  from  the  various  forms  that 
rvilinear  currents  may  assume,  the  various  positions  they  may 
ve  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  various  conditions  which 
ly  restrain  their  motions.  The  solution  of  all  such  problems, 
wever,  presents  no  other  difficulties  than  those  which  attend  the 
e  application  of  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  principles, 
eady  explained  in  each  particular  case. 

To  take  as  an  example  one  of  the  most  simple  of  the  infinite 
riety  of  forms  under  which  such  problems  are  presented,  let  the 
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centres  of  two  circular  currents  be  fixed ;  the  planes  of  the  cur- 
rents being  free  to  assume  any  direction  whatever,  they  will  turn 
upon  their  centres  until  they  come  to  the  same  plane,  the  parts  ci 
the  currents  which  intersect  the  line  joining  their  centres  flowing 
m  the  same  direction.  It  is  evident  that  upon  the  least  disturb- 
ance from  this  position,  they  will  be  brought  back  to  it  by  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  parts  of  the  circles  on  the  sides  whidi  «w 
near  each  other.  This  is  therefore  their  position  of  stable  equili- 
brium, and  it  is  evident  that  the  fronts  of  the  currents  in  thii 
position  are  on  opposite  sides  of  their  common  plane. 


CHAP.  IX. 

VOLTAIC   THEORY   OF   MAGNETISM. 

345.  Circalatingr  currents  bave  tlie  magrnetic  propertiM'^ 

From  what  has  been  proved;  it  is  apparent  that  a  helical  curreit 
has  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet.  Such  currents  exert  the  stoe 
mutual  attraction  and  repulsion,  have  the  same  polarity,  whes 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  have  the  stD^ 
directive  properties,  and  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  of  variatum 
and  dip  as  are  manifested  by  artificial  and  natural  magnets.  And 
it  is  eirident  that  these  properties  depend  on  the  circtdatiiig  sod 
not  on  the  helical  character  of  the  current,  inasmuch  as  the  effectof 
the  progression  of  the  helix  being  neutralised,  by  carrying  the  ctur- 
rent  back  in  a  straight  direction  along  its  axis,  the  phenomeoa 
instead  of  being  disturbed  are  still  more  regular  and  certain. 

These  properties  of  circulating  currents  have  been  assumed  hf 
Ampere  as  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  theory  of  magnetism,  is 
which  all  the  magnetic  phenomena  are  ascribed  to  the  presence  0* 
currents,  circulating  round  the  constituent  molecules  of  nitnrd 
and  artificial  magnets,  and  round  the  earth  itself. 

Let  a  bar  magnet  be  supposed  to  be  cut  by  a  plane  at  rigtt 
angles  to  its  length.  Every  molecule  in  its  section  is  supposed  to 
be  invested  by  a  circulating  current,  all  these  currents  revolving 
in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  their  fronts  being  pr^ 
sented  to  the  same  extremity  of  the  bar.  The  forces  exerted  by 
all  the  currents  thus  prevailing  round  the  molecules  of  the  samf 
section  may  be  considered  as  represented  by  a  single  current  cir 
culating  round  the  bar ;  and  the  same  being  true  of  all  tb 
transverse  sections  of  the  bar,  it  may  be  regarded  as  being  rai 
rounded  by  a  series  of  circulating  currents  all  looking  in  the  stu 
direction,  and  circulating  round  the  bar.     That  end  of  the  Ix 
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>wards  which  the  fronts  of  the  currents  are  presented  will  have 
le  properties  of  a  south  or  boreal  pole,  and  the  other  end  those 
f  a  north  or  austral  pole. 

346.  BCaffnetlsm  of  tlie  eaitli  may  proceed  from  currentih 
-In  this  theory  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  considered  to  be  tra- 
ersed  by  electric  currents  parallel  to  the  magnetic  equator.  The 
brces  exerted  by  the  currents  circulating  in  each  section  of  the 
iarth,  like  those  in  the  section  of  an  artificial  magnet,  are  con- 
ndered  as  represented-  by  a  single  current  equivalent  in  its  effect, 
&nd  which  is  called  the  mean  current  of  the  earth,  at  each  place 
Qpon  its  surface.  The  magnetic  phenomena  indicate  that  the 
direction  of  this  mean  current  at  each  place  is  in  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  dipping  needle,  and  that  it  is  directed  in  this  plane 
from  east  to  west,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 

34.7.  Artificial  magnets  explained  on  tbic  bsrpotbesls. — 
In  bodies  such  as  iron  or  steel,  which  are  susceptible  of  magnetism, 
but  which  are  not  magnetised,  the  currents  which  circulate  round 
the  constituent  molecules  are  considered  to  circulate  in  all  pos- 
sible planes  and  all  possible  directions,  and  their  forces  thus 
neutralise  each  other.  Such  bodies,  therefore,  exert  no  forces  of 
ittraction  or  repulsion  on  each  other.  But,  when  such  bodies  are 
Buignetised,  the  fronts  of  some  or  all  of  these  currents  are  turned 
b  the  same  direction,  and  their  forces,  instead  of  being  opposed, 
ire  combined.  The  more  perfect  the  magnetism  is,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  currents  will  thus  be  presented  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  magnetisation  will  be  perfect  when  all  the 
molecular  currents  are  turned  towards  the  same  direction. 

348.  BfTect  of  tbe  presence  or  absence  of  coercive  force.* 
—If  the  body  thus  magnetised  be  destitute  of  all  coercive  force, 
Hke  soft  iron,  the  currents  which  are  thus  teiftporarily  turned  by 
the  magnetising  agent  in  the  same  direction  will  fall  into  their 
ttiginal  confusion  and  disorder  when  the  influence  of  that  agent 
IB  Bospended  or  removed,  and  the  body  wiQ  consequently  lose  the 
Bugnetic  properties  which  had  been  temporarily  imparted  to  it. 
I^  on  the  contrary,  the  body  magnetised  have  more  or  less  coer- 
ei?e  force,  the  accordance  conferred  upon  the  direction  of  the 
iBolecidar  currents,  is  maintained  with  more  or  less  persistence 
ifter  the  magnetising  agency  has  ceased ;  and  the  magnetic  pro- 
perties accordingly  remain  unimpaired  until  the  accordance  of  the 
currents  is  deranged  by  some  other  cause. 

349.  [All  tbe  pbenomena  of  tbe  mutual  action  of  magrnets 
lad  voltaic  currents  are  explicable  on  tbls  bsrpotbesls. — 
Mthoogh  it  may  perhaps  never  be  possible  to  prove  by  actual 
lemonstration  the  existence  of  these  circulating  molecular  cur- 
"e&ts  in  mugnetic  bodies,  the  theory  which  supposes  them  to  exbt 
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has  received  almost  every  other  conceivable  confirmation.  It  has 
been  proved  by  the  most  careful  experiments  that,  in  every  caw 
of  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  voltaic  currents,  the  result 
remains  absolutely  the  same,  not  only  in  kind  but  in  degree, 
whether  a  magnet  is  used,  or  whether  a  current,  such  as  upontbis 
theory  is  equivalent  to  it,  be  substituted  for  it.  Ampere's  theoiy 
of  magnetism  must  accordingly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  mort 
remarkable  theories  in  the  whole  range  of  physical  science,  for 
the  completeness  with  which  it  represents. the  phenobiena  it  was 
proposed  to  explain.] 


CHAP.  X. 


BEOSCOPES  AND  BEOMETEBS. 

350.  Instruments  to  ascertain  tbe  presence  and  to  measure 
tbe  Intensity  of  currents. — It  has  been  shown  that  when  a 
voltaic  current  passes  over  a  magnetic  needle  freely  suspended,  it 
will  deflect  the  needle  from  its  position  of  rest,  the  quantity  of  thii 
deflection  depending  on  the  force,  and  its  direction  on  the  directkm 
of  the  current. 

If  the  needle  be  astatic,  and  consequently  have  no  directhre 
force,  it  will  rest  indifferently  in  any  direction  in  which  it  may  be 
placed.  In  this  case  the  deflecting  force  of  the  current  will  hare 
« no  other  resistance  to  overcome  than  that  of  the  friction  of  tbe 
needle  on  its  pivot ;  and  if  the  deflecting  force  of  the  current  be 
greater  than  this  resistance,  the  needle  will  be  deflected,  and  will 
take  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  its  north  pole  being 
to  the  left  of  the  current  (234.,  236.) 

If  the  needle  be  not  astatic,  it  will  have  a  certain  ^Urective 
force,  and,  when  not  deflected  by  the  current,  will  place  itsdf  ii 
the  magnetic  meridian.    If,  in  this  case,  the  wire  conducting  ^ 
current  be  placed  over  and  parallel  to  the  needle,  the  poles  will  be 
subject  at  once  to  two  forces ;  the  directive  force  tending  to  keep 
them  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  deflecting  force  of  tbe 
current  tending  to  place  them  at  right  angles  to  that  meridian. 
They  will,  consequently,  take  an  intermediate'  direction,  whidi 
will  depend  on  the  relation  between  the  directive  and  deflecting 
forces.    If  the  latter  exceed  the  former,  the  needle  wOl  incline 
more  to  the  magnetic  east  and  west ;  if  the  former  exceed  tbe 
latter,  it  will  incline  more  to  the  magnetic  north  and  south.    H 
these  forces  be  equal,  it  will  take  a  direction  at  an  angle  of  4$* 
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with  the  magnetic  meridian.    The  north  pole  of  the  needle  will,  in 
all  cases,  be  deflected  to  the  left  of  the  current  (234.). 

If  while  the  directive  force  of  the  needle  remains  unchanged  the 
intensity  of  the  current  vary,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  at  a 
greater  or  less  angle  from  the  magnetic  meridian,  according  as  the 
intensity  of  the  current  is  increased  or  diminished. 

351.  Zzpedlent  for  angrmentliiff  tbe  effect  of  a  feeble  cur- 
rent. —  It  may  happen  that  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  so  feeble, 
as  to  be  incapable  of  producing  any  sensible  deflection  even  on  the 
most  sensible  needle.  The  presence  of  such  a  current  may,  never- 
theless, be  detected,  and  its  intensity  measured,  by  carrying  the 
wire  conducting  it  first  over  and  then  under  the  needle,  so  that 
each  part  of  the  current  shall  exercise  upon  the  needle  a  force . 
tending  to  deflect  it  in  the  same  direction.  By  this  expedient  the 
deflecting  force  exercised  by  the  current  on  the  needle  is  doubled. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  represented  in^g-.  246.  The  wire  passes 

from  n  to  z  over,  and  from  ^  to  or 
under  the  needle ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  explained  (233., 
234.),  that  the  part  z  n  and  the 
part  y  x  exercise  deflecting  forces 
in  the  same  direction  on  the  poles  of 
the  needle,  both  tending  to  deflect 
the  north  or  austral  pole  a  to  the 
Fig.  Z46.  left  of  a  person  who  stands  at  2  and 

looks  towards  n.  It  may  be  shown 
in  like  manner  that  the  vertical  parts  of  the  current  g  x  and  y  z 
have  the  same  tendency  to  deflect  the  north  pole  a  to  the  left  of  a 
person  viewing  it  from  z  (2  36.) 

352.  ncetbod  of  eonstmctliigr  a  reoscope,  gralvanometer, 
or  mnltipller.  —  The  same  expedient  may  be  carried  further. 
The  wire  upon  which  the  current  passes  may  be  carried  any  number 
of  times  round  the  needle,  and  each  successive  coil  will  equally 
augment  its  deflecting  force.  The  deflecting  force  of  the  simple 
current  will  thus  be  multiplied  by  twice  the  number  of  coils.  If 
the  needle  be  surrounded  with  a  hundred  coils  of  conducting 
wire,  the  force  which  deflects  it  from  its  position  of  rest  will  be 
two  hundred  times  greater  than  the  deflecting  force  of  the  simple 
current. 

The  wire  conducting  the  current  must  in  such  case  be  wrapped 
with  silk  or  other  nonconducting  coating,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  electricity  from  coil  to  coil. 

Such  an  apparatus  has  been  called  a  multiplier^  in  consequence 
of  ihua  multiplying  the  force  of  the  current.    It  has  been  also 
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denominated  a  galvanomeler,  mamtucb  as  it  supplies  the  n 
measuring  the  force  of  t^  galvanic  current. 

We  give  it  bj  preference  the  name  reoieope  or  r«oni 
indicating   the    preaence   and    measuring    the    intensitj  of  tbe 


To  construct  a  reomeler,  let  two  flat  Sars  of  wood  or  metal  be 


united  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  between  them  oE 
Buflicient  width  to  allow  the  suspension  and  plajr  of  k 
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needle.  Let  a  fine  metallic  wire  of  silver  or  copper,  wrapped  with 
silk,  and  having  a  length  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  be  coiled 
longitudinally  round  these  bars,  leaving  at  its  extremities  three  or 
four  feet  uncoiled,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  placed  in  connection 
with  the  poles  of  the  voltaic  apparatus  from  which  the  current 
proceeds.  Over  the  bars  on  which  the  conducting  wire  is  coiled, 
is  placed  a  dial,  upon  which  an  index  plays,  which  is  connected 
with  the  magnetic  needle  suspended  between  the  bars,  and  which 
has  a  common  motion  with  it,  the  direction  of  the  index  always 
coinciding  with  that  of  the  needle.  The  circle  of  the  dial  is 
divided  into  360**,  the  index  being  directed  to  o®  or  1 80®,  when 
the  needle  is  parallel  to  the  coils  of  the  conducting  wire. 

Such  an  instrument,  mounted  in  the  usual  manner  and  covered 
by  a  bell  glass  to  protect  it  from  the  disturbance  of  the  air,  is 
represented  in  f^,  247.,  and  in  another  form,  with  its  appendages 
more  complete,  in  jig,  248. 

The  needle  is  usually  suspended  by  a  single  filament  of  raw  silk 
If  the  length  of  wire  necessary  for  a  single  coil  be  six  inches,  fifty 
feet  of  wire  will  suflice  for  a  hundred  coils.  To  detect  the  presence 
of  very  feeble  currents,  however,  a  much  greater  number  of  coils 
is  frequently  necessary,  and  in  some  instruments  of  this  kind 
there  are  several  thousand  coils  of  wire. 

353.  irobill's  reometer. — Without  multiplying  inconveniently 
the  coils  of  the  conducting  wire,  Nobili  contrived  a  reoscope  which 
possesses  a  sensibility  sufiicient  for  the  most  delicate  experimental 
researches.  This  arrangement  consists  of  two  magnetic  needles 
fixed  upon  a  common  centre  parallel  to  each  other,  but  with  their 
poles  reversed  as  represented  in  fig,  249.    If  the  directive  forces 

of  these  needles  were  exactly  equal, 
such  a  combination  would  be  astatic ; 
and  although  it  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  an  extremely  feeble  cur- 
rent, it  would  supply  no  means  of 
measuring  the  relative  forces  of  two 
such  currents.  Such  an  apparatus 
would  be  reoscopic,  but  not  reometric. 
To  impart  to  it  the  latter  property 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  on  it 
a  high  degree  of  sensibility,  the  needles  are  rendered  a  little,  and 
but  a  little,  unequal  in  their  directive  force.  The  directive  force 
of  the  combination,  being  the  difference  of  the  directive  forces  of 
the  two  needles,  is  therefore  extremely  small,  and  the  system  is 
proportionately  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  the  current. 

354.  BilTerentlal  reometer. — In  certain  researches  a  differen- 
tial reoineter  is  found  useful.    In  this  apparatus  two  wixe«  oC 
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exactly  the  wme  nateriid  and  diameter  are  coiled  ronnd  the 
tiwtruineiit,  and  two  ourrentt  are  made  to  pan  in  opposite  direc< 
tiona  upon  them  so  as  to  exeroae  o|^)osit«  deflecting  forcei  on  the 
needle.  The  deviation  of  the  needle  in  this  case  meBBorea  the 
diflerence  of  the  intensities  of  the  two  ourrenta. 

355.  Oreu  aeiutltlTeiieM  of  th«ae  liuBvmenta  Ulutekted. 
— The  extreme  iensitiveneM  and  extensive  atilitj  of  tbe»e  reoecopic 
apparBtna  will  be  rendered  apparent  hereafter.  Meanwhile  it  maj 
be  observed  that  if  the  extremitiea  p  and  a  of  the  conducting  wirea 
be  dipped  in  acidulated  water,  a  slight  chemical  action  will  take 
place,  which  will  produce  n  current  by  which  the  needle  wiU  be 
vieibly  aB'ect«d. 

In  all  cases  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  current 
b;  the  direction  in  which  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  u  deflected 

JJJd.  [PoDtlleVa  taaffsnt  ralTanometor.— The  inetromeDti 
above  described  are,  in  proportion  to  their  senBibiltty  to  weak  car- 
rents,  incapable  of  indicating  accurately  the  relative  strengths  of 
powerful  currents.  Of  the  various  instrumenta  that  have  bMn  de- 
vised for  the  measurement  of  currents  of  high  intensity,  the  simplest 
and  most  generally  applicable  is  tbefan^«nt^aliianonuterof  Pouillet. 
The  construction  and  mode  of  action  of  this  instrument  will  be 


perbentround  so  as  to  form 
nearly  a  complete  circle  \ 
in  the  centre  of  this  circle 
is  a  short  magnet  m,  sus- 
pended by  a  fibre  of  silk, 
and  attached  to  the  upper 
side  of  this  is  a  li<;ht  strip 
of  glass  or  wood,  a  b,  which 
indicates,  on  a  divided  cir- 
cle, the  extent  to  which  the 
magnet  is  deflected.  In 
using  the  instrument,  it  ia 
placed  BO  that  the  plane  of 
the  circle  a  c  d  coincides, 
as  nearlj  as  possible,  with 
the  place  of  the  magnetic 
meridian,  and  the  current 
whose  intensity  is  to  be 
measured  is  caused  to  cir- 
culate round  the  circle  by 
connecting  the  extremities 
«,  and  ■  with  the  conductors 
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it  is  conveyed  to  and  away  from  the  apparatus.  These 
rs  are  carried  for  some  distance  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
Dgether  as  convenient ;  by  this  means  the  portion  of  the 
rhich  is  approaching  the  apparatus  and  the  portion  which 

it  are  made  to  neutralbe  each  other  as  to  any  effect  they 
>duce  upon  the  magnet  m.  The  current  passing  round  the 
D  causes  the  magnet  to  be  deflected  to  the  right  or  the 
ding  to  the  direction  in  which  it  moves ;  and,  when  the 
}  short  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  the 
f  the  angle  through  which  it  turns  is  proportional  to  the 
of  the  current.  Hence  the  name  of  the  instrument. 
m'  (Jig,  2496.)  be  the  magnetic 
;  ▲  B  the  copper  circle  of  the 
leter,  as  seen  from  above ;  and 
uspended  magnet  (whose  rela- 
th  is  here  exaggerated  for  the 
clearness).  The  effect  of  the 
sirculating  in  ▲  b  is  to  cause  the 
to  deviate  from  the  magnetic 

through  the  angle  b  o  c  =  a. 
position  the  forces  which  act 
3  magnet  are  in  equilibrium, 
rces  acting  upon  the  pole  c  are : 
borizontal  eompcment  of  the 
lagnetism,  acting  in  a  line  c  e, 
.0  the  magnetic  meridian  m  m'; 
le  force  exerted  by  the  current, 
iccording    to    what    has  been 

expliuned  (251.)  acts  along 
::  F,  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
rrent :  c  s  and  c  t  are  therefore 
cular  to  each  other.    Let  the  directive  force  of  the  earth 

magnet  be  represented  in  amount  by  c  £  =  ^ ;  and  the 
irted  by  tbe  current,  a  force  which  is  proportional  to  its 
,  by  €  T  =  I.  Each  of  these  forces  can  be  resolved  into 
lent  parallel  to  c  d,  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  and  a  compo- 
pendieular  thereto:  namely,  c  e  into  h  e  and  c  b ;  and  c  f 
md  c  a.  The  components  h  e  and  a  f,  acting  parallel  to 
e,  have  no  tendency  to  turn  it  either  way  about  its  centre ; 
J  the  only  other  two  forces  acting  upon  the  pole,  namely, 
Qg  to  diminish  the  angle  of  deflection  a,  and  c  a  tending 
ise  the  deflection,  must  be  equal  to  each  other  when  the 

in  equilibrium.    But 


-    D 
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ca  "=■  %»  cos  a 
cb^=-t.  sin  0, 


and 
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for  the  angles  tc  a  and  c  e  ^  are  both,  by  construction,  equal  to «. 
Therefore, 

t.  cos  a  :=  t.  sin  a, 

^  sin  a 

<^r»  *  —  *  ^^,     =  t  tan  cu 

cos  a 

That  is  to  say,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  through  wHich  the 
magnet  is  deflected  is  proportional  to  the  force  exerted  by  the 
current  upon  the  pole  c,  and  consequently  to  the  intensity  of  the 
current ;  and,  by  analogous  reasoning,  the  same  would  be  found 
to  hold  good  for  the  force  exerted  upon  the  pole  d.] 


CHAP.  XL 

PUOTOMAGNBTISM  AND  PIAMAGNBTI8M. 

356.  Faraday's  discovery. — About  the  year  1845  Dr.  Faraday 
made  two  beautiful  discoveries,  by  one  of  which  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism  have  been  placed  in  relation  with  those  of  light,  and  by 
the  other  the  domain  of  magnetic  power  has  been  immensely  en- 
larged, by  demonstrating  its  influence  in  various  degrees  ovC 
almost  all  natural  bodies,  whatever  be  their  physical  state,  whether 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

357.  Tbe  pbotomagmetlo  pbenomena,  which  have  beendeve' 
loped  by  these  remarkable  researches,  are  briefly  noticed. J" 
Hand  Book,  "  Optics,"  Chap.  XTE.  We  shall  here,  however,  re- 
sume the  subject,  and  shall  explain  more  fully  the  apparatus  by 
which  the  phenomena  can  be  exhibited. 

358.  Apparatus  for  tbelr  ezUbltloii.^ — Two  rods  of  soft  irofli 
wrapped  in  the  usual  manner  with  covered  wire,  are  mounted  w 
that  their  axes  are  horizontal  and  in  the  same  direction  as  shoim 
in^^.  250.    An  adjustment  is  provided,  by  means  of  which  the 
opposite  poles  f  and  e  can,  within  certain  limits,  be  moved  to  and 
from  each  other.    The  axes  of  the  two  rods  are  perforated  frotf^ 
end  to  end,  so  that  light  can  be  transi^itted  without  interruff 
tion  from  a  to  b.    Any  transparent  body  through  which  the  ligh* 
is  required  to  be  transmitted  for  the  purpose  of  &periment  »^ 
placed  on  a  suitable  stand  dj  between  e  and  f.    At  tho  extremity 
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a  of  the  utial  perfoTa.tion  a  polarieing  prism  is  placed,  and  at  the 
other  extremity  6  an  analysing  pri am  is  mounted  so  as  to  be  capable 


of  being  turned  round  the  axis  by  an  arm  which  carries  an  index. 
monnft  on  a  graduated  circular  plate  as  shown  at  j,  Bj  reference 
to  "  Optics,"  Chap  X.,  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  such  a  combination 
of  prisms,  rays  of  light  can  be  polarised  and  the  direction  of  tbeir 
planes  of  polarisation  determined.  If  the  analysing  prism  b  be 
tamed,  round  its  axis,  the  light  which  passes  through  it,  supposing 
it  to  be  polarised,  will  be  extinguished  in  two  opposite  positions  of 
the  analysing  prism,  and  will  be  seen  with  its  full  intensity  in  two 
intermediate  positions  at  right  angles  to  these.  The  plane  which 
passes  through  the  ray  in  the  two  latter  positions  is  the  plane  of 
polarisation. 

It  is  shonn  in  "  Optics,"  Chap.  XII.,  that  a  transparent  medium 
which  possesses  the  power  of  rotatory  polarisation,  will  exert  that 
power  in  different  degrees  on  the  different  component  parts  of 
solar  light;  the  planes  of  polarisation  being  turned  more  or  less 
from  their  original  position,  according  as  the  light  is  more  or  less 
refrangible.  If  a  prism  d  of  any  transparent  medium,  having  the 
property  of  rotatory  polarisation,  be  placed  therefore  between  the 
poles  B  and  r,  a  polarised  ray  of  compound  solar  light  transmitted 
throtigh  it  will  have  its  plane  of  polarisation  changed  in  different 
degrees  by  the  prism  d ;  consequently  the  position  in  which  the 
analysing  prism  b  would  extinguish  the  different  constituent  rays 
will  be  different!  This  circumstance  will  be  attended  with  t.U« 
exhibition  of  a  Kries  of  chromatic  tints  to  ati  e^e  leccwvu^,  "Coe 
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light  at  h.  Thus,  ivhen  the  prism  has  that  position  in  which  the 
index  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  red 
light  that  light  will  be  extinguished,  and  the  light  received  by  the 
eye  will  have  the  complementary  tint.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
index  is  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  blue 
j*ay,  the  light  transmitted  will  have  the  tint  complementary  to 
blue,  and  so  on. 

These  phenomena  are  purely  optical,  and  have  no  reference  to 
the  magnetic  influence.  We  shall  now  see,  however,  how  that 
influence  is  capable  of  reproducing  the  same  phenomena  with 
bodies  which,  in  their  natural  state,  have  no  rotatory  polarisation. 

For  this  purpose,  after  placing  the  body  on  whic^  the  experi- 
ment is  made,  as  described  above  at  d,  so  that  a  ray  of  light  trans- 
mitted along  the  perforation  of  the  soft  iron  rods  shall  pass  throngii 
it,  a  voltaic  current  is  transmitted  along  the  wire  coiled  upon  t^ 
rods,  so  as  to  render  them  magnetic.  This  is  accomplished  by  tlie 
apparatus  shown  iii  the  figure  in  the  following  manner. 

The  current  produced  by  a  battery  consbting  of  ten  or  twelre 
pairs  of  Bunsen*s  arrangement,  arriving  by  the  wire  b,  is  received 
by  the  commutator  g,  from  which  it  is  transmitted,  as  indicated 
by  the  arrow,  to  the  wire  coiled  upon  d,  after  passing  round 
which  it  goes  along  the  wire  g  to  the  coils  on  c,  after  passing 
which  it  issues  along  the  wire  h  to  the  commutator,  and  thence 
along  the  wire  a  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery. 

By  means  of  the  commutator  o  the  direction  of  the  current 
may  be  reversed  at  pleasure,  so  that  it  may  be  made  to  enter  the 
coils  on  c  through  the  wire  A,  to  pass  from  c  to  d  by  the  wire  jf» 
and  to  issue  from  d  to  the  c(»nmutator,  and  thence  by  b  to 
return  to  the  battery. 

By  thus  reversing  the  current  the  poles  e  and  f  can  be  made  to 
change  their  names  at  pleasure. 

359.  Pbotomagrnetlc  pbenomena. — If  a  rod  of  flint  glass,  or, 
better  still,  that  particular  sort  of  heavy  glass  used  by  Professor  Fft- 
raday,  and  described  in  ^  Optics  **  (305.),  be  placed  at  d,  between  the 
poles  £  and  f,  and  a  polarised  ray  of  homogeneous  light  be  tnou- 
mitted  through  it,  the  direction  of  its  plane  of  polarisation  will  be 
determined  by  the  analysing  prism  b.    Let  the  index  of  that  prism 
be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  so  that  tbe 
polarised  ray  will  be  extinguished.     This  being  done,  let  the  con- 
nections of  the  conducting  wires  a  and  b  with  the  battery  he 
established,  so  that  the  current  may  pass  through  the  coils  c  and 
D,  and  render  the  soft  iron  bars  surrounding  the  ray  ma^etic 
The  moment  the  current  is  thus  re-established,  the  ray  wUl  be  no 
longer  extinguished  by  the  prism  b  in  its  actual  position ;  and  to 
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lish  it  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the  index,  right  or  left, 
1  a  certain  angle. 

le  current  be  reversed,  the  direction  in  which  the  index 
3  turned  to  extinguish  the  ray  must  be  also  reversed. 
:e  it  appears  that  the  current,  or  the  magnetic  virtue  which 
rts  to  the  bars,  exercises  upon  the  ray  of  light,  or  upon 
nsparent  medium  through  which  the  ray  passes,  or  upon 
'  these,  such  an  influence  as  to  impart  the  power  of  rotatory 
ition  to  the  medium  d^  and  that  this  rotatory  polarisation 
ive  or  negative,  according  to  the  position  of  the  magnetic 
and  p  relatively  to  d, 

acquisition  of  this  quality  and  its  removal  is  absolutely 
uieous.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  instantaneous 
mce  and  disappearance  of  the  light  at  5,  at  the  moment 
he  connections  forming  the  voltaic  circuit  are  made  and 

• 

BfiiDots  on  polarised  solar  Ugrbt. — If,  instead  of  polarised 
meous  light,  a  ray  of  polarised  solar  light  be  transmitted 
1  rf,  the' light  transmitted  at  6,  while  the  current  is  esta- 
,  will  not  be  extinguished  in  any  position  which  can  be 

0  the  index  of  the  prism  6,  but  a  series  of  complementary 
'  coloured  light  will  be  transmitted  as  the  index  is  moved 
le  position  to  another.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
atory  power  produced  by  the  current,  is  diflferent  for  the 
it  component  parts  of  the  solar  light,  the  planes  of  pola- 

1  of  which  being  therefore  turned  through  different  angles, 
ill  be  extinguished  in  different  positions  of  the  index ;  and 
he  index  has  such  a  position  as  will  extinguish  any  one 
e  complementary  tint  will  be  transmitted  at  h. 

e  the  original  experiments  made  by  Professor  Faraday  the 
vation  has  been  pursued  by  M.  Bertin,  M.  Pouillet,  M.  Ed- 
Becquerel,  and  M.  Matthiessen,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
I  the  glass  used  by  Faraday,  many  other  substances,  solid 
juid,  exhibit,  in  different  degrees,  like  properties.  Among 
hQ  principal  are  the  silicates  of  lead  in  general,  the  flint 
f  commerce,  rock  salt,  and  common  glass.  And  among 
substances,  the  bichloride  of  tin,  the  sulphuret  of  carbon, 
olive  oil  and  alcohol,  and  all  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solu- 

IMamaffnetlc  pbenomena.  — Dr.  Faraday  demonstrated, 
epoch  above  mentioned,  that  a  certain  class  of  substances, 
sr  bodies  placed  under  certain  physical  conditions,  without 
bhemselyes  magnetic,  are  repelled  by  sufficiently  powerful 
-magnets.    To  such  substances  he  gave  the  name  dmntag- 
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Fig.  »5i. 


netic,  and  the  body  of  phenomena  thus  developed  has  accordingly 
received  the  title  of  diamagnetism. 

Bodies  possess  this  remarkable  property  in  all  the  three  states, 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous. 

The  apparatus  by  which  diamagnetic  phenomena  can  be  expe- 
rimentally exhibited  with  greatest  convenience  and  facility  is  that 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  exhibition  of  the  photomagnetic 
effects,  and  which  is  represented  in  fig.  250.:  to  adapt  it,  how- 
ever, to  this  purpose  the  poles  e  and  f  are  so  arranged  that  pieces 
of  soft  iron  of  various  forms,  adapted  to  each  class  of  experiments, 
can  be  attached  to  them,  so  that  these  pieces,  or  their  extremities, 
become  in  fact  the  poles  of  the  magnets. 

362.  Biamagrnetlun  of  solids. —  If  two  pieces  of  soft  iron,  s 
and  Q,  conical  in  their  form  and  rounded  at  the  ends,  be  attached 

to  the  poles,  as  shown  in^.  251.,  a  small 
ball  of  iron  b  or  any  other  substance  sus- 
ceptible of  magnetism,  resting  in  contact  with 
them  as  shown  in  the  figure,  will  adhere  to 
them  with  more  or  less  force  so  long  as  the 
current  is  transmitted  through  the  coils,  but 
will  be  disengaged  from  them  the  moment  the 
current  is  suspended. 

If  a  similar  ball  b  of  any  diamagnetic  sub- 
stance, bismuth  for  example,  be  similarly  suspended,  it  will  he 
repelled  from  the  magnetic  poles  the  moment  the  current  b  esta« 
blished,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  repelled  so  long  as  the  current 
continues  to  be  transmitted.  It  will  remain  during  such  an  in- 
terval in  the  same  manner  as  a  pendulum  would,  if  drawn  firom 
the  perpendicular  and  retained  at  the  extremity  of  its  arc  of 
vibration.     The  moment,  however,  the  connections  are  broken, 

and  the  current  discontinued,  the  ball  of 
bismuth  will  fall  down  into  contact  with  8 
and  Q  as  before. 

If  a  small  cube  of  copper  m,  be  suspended 

in  the  space  between  the  magnetic  poles,  as 

shown  in^.  252.,  and  be  made  to  revolve 

rapidly   by  first  twisting  the  thread  by 

which  it  is  suspended  and  then  letting  it 

untwist,    its    rotation    will    be    suddenly 

retarded  the  moment  the  poles  8  and  Qare 

rendered  magnetic  by  the  transmission  of 

the  current,  and  the  rotation  will  become 

quicker  the  moment  the  connexions  are 

broken  and  the  current  discontinued. 

If  a  small  bar  of  any  magnetic  body,  such  as  iron,  be  similarly 
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suspended,  as  shown  in^.  253.,  between  the  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnets, it  will  be  brought  to  rest  by  their  attraction  in  such  a 

position  that  its  ends  shall  be  presented 
to  the  two  poles,  and  consequently  its 
length  is  in  the  direction  of  the  axes  of 
the  magnets.  This  position  Professor 
Faraday  has  called  the  axial  direction. 

If  a  similar  bar  of  bismuth  or  any 
other    diamagnetic   body  be   similarly 
Fig.  153.  suspended,  the  position  in  which  it  will 

be  brought  to  rest  by  the  repulsion  of 
the  magnets,  will  be  that  in  which  its  length  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  axes  of  the  magnets,  a  position  to  which  Professor  Faraday 
gives  the  name  of  the  equatorial  direction. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  influence  of  the  magnets  is  to  maintain 
magnetic  bodies  in  the  axial,  and  diamagnetic  bodies  in  the  equa- 
torial position. 

363.  Varions  diamaipiietlc  bodies. — The  number  of  diamag- 
netic bodies  is  very  considerable.  Among  the  metals,  bismuth  is  that 
b  which  the  property  is  more  pronounced ;  lead  and  zinc  come 
next,  but  their  action  is  much  more  feeble.  Among  the  metaloids 
which  manifest  the  property  are  phosphorus,  selenium,  and  sul- 
phur ;  and  among  compound  bodies  water,  alcohol,  ether,  spirit  of 
turpentine,  most  of  the  acids  and  saline  solutions,  wax,  amber, 
mother  o*  pearl,  tortiuse  shell,  quill,  carbon,  and  many  others. 

Liquids  are  submitted  to  similar  expef  iments  by  being  enclosed 
in  Bmall  and  very  thin  tubes  of  glass.  When  these  tubes  are  sus- 
pended as  above  described,  they  are  found  to  assume  the  axial  or 
^uatorial  position,  according  as  the  liquid  is  magnetic  or  diamag- 
netic. 

364.  Blamaffnetiuii  varies  witb  tbe  surroundingr  medium. 
—Professor  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  properties  of  magnetism 
ml  diamagnetism  eanxK)t  be  said  to  belong,  in  an  absolute  sense, 
to  all  bodies,  but  thai,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  body  may  be 
magnetic  or  ^^amagnetie,  aecording  to  the  medium  with  which  it  is 
lurrounded ;  and  as  that  medium  is  changed,  it  will  accordingly 
Msume  alternately  the  axial  or  equatorial  direction  when  sus- 
pended between  the  magnetic  poles.  For  example,  if  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  the  protosulphate  of  iron,  included  in  a  thin  glass  tube, 
DC  suspended  between  the  magnetic  jwles,  it  will  take  the  axial 
fection ;  if  it  be  immersed  in  water  when  so  suspended  it  will 
•wflkeep  the  axial  direction ;  but  if  immersed  in  a  stronger  solution 
^  the  protosulphate  of  iron  than  that  which  is  contain^'^  *\u  ^^'fe 
^  it  will  then  take  the  equatorial  direction,  ttboVwx^  \\v2l\.  V\. 

Q  2 
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J  the  magnetic  or  diunagnetic  property  acconling  to  1 

in  whicli  it  is  immeracU. 

Vlueker'a  ttppartttas.— In  the  prosecation  ofdiamBgne 
les  M.  Pliickcr  used  an  experimental  apparatus  somewli 
it  in  form  from  that  BhowD  in  jig.  250.,  which  was  attendi 


■ritb  teveral  advantages.  This  apparatus,  which  is  reprc' 
iig.  2S4.,  eonaists  of  a  large  clutiro- magnet,  similar  to  tli 
m.Jig-  250.,  but  biiving  the  lejia  vertical  ami  the  poles  on 
lequently  not  presented  one  to  the  other,  but  standing  ir 
lorizontal  line.     Upon  a  and  i,  at  in  the  case  of  the 
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represented  in  jig.  250.,  polar  pieces  of  soft  iron  of  various  forms, 
according  to  the  experiment  to  be  performed,  can  be  adapted. 
These  pieces,  placed  in  various  positions  with  relation  to  each 
other,  form  a  sort  of  horizontal  magnetic  area  or  field,  in  which 
the  bodies  to  be  submitted  to  experiment  are  suspended  by  a 
hook  attached  to  a  fine  silver  wire,  having  the  properties  of  the 
balance  of  torsion  already  described  (61.).  This  magnetic  stage 
is  covered  and  enclosed  by  a  glass  case,  and  when  the  hook  is 
not  used  fojr  the  measurement  of  torsional  forces  it  is  adapted 
to  support  a  very  sensitive  common  balance,  of  which  all  the  parts 
are  formed  of  gLxss — the  dishes  being  watch  glasses. 

When  the  dishes  are  filled  with  the  liquid  of  which  the  mag- 
netic or  diamagnetic  properties  are  sought,  the  equilibrium  is  esta- 
l)lished  before  the  current  is  transmitted,  the  dish  containing  the 
liquid  being  suspended  over  the  magnetic  poles.  Upon  closing 
t^he  circuit  the  equilibrium  no  longer  subsists,  and  the  dish  con- 
-fcaining  the  liquid  is  either  attracted  or  repelled  according  as  it 
iis  magnetic  or  diamagnetic. 

The  coils  surrounding  the  electro-magnet  consist  of  several 
distinct  wires,  two  or  more  of  which  may  be  put  in  connection  at 
pleasure,  so  that  the  current  may  be  transmitted  upon  them 
'without  passing  on  the  others.  In  this  way  the  force  of  the 
electro-magnet  may  be  varied  at  will,  while  the  intensity  of  the 
current  remains  the  same.  The  apparatus  for  making  this  ad- 
justment is  shown  at  n  and  n\  the  commutator  being  at  c. 

366.  The  dlamagmetlo  properties  of  Uqnlds  can  also  be 
c^^bited  in  a  remai'kable  manner  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
shoivn  in  jig,  250.  For  this  purpose,  pieces  d  and  c  of  the  form 
^'wn  in  jig,  255.  are  attached  to  the  poles,  and  the  liquid  under 


Fig.  255. 


^^periment,  contained  in  a  watch  glass,  is  placed  upon  them  as 
•**own  in  the  figure 
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If  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron  be  placed  thus  upon  the  arma. 
tures  B  and  c,  ag  soon  as  the  current  is  established  the  solution 
will  assume  a  convex  form  or  two  distinct  convex  forms,  according 
to  the  distance  between  the  magnetic  poles,  as  shown  at  a  and  b. 
These  forms  will  continue  so  long  as  the  current  is  maintained; 
and  the  same  forms  will  be  assumed  bj  all  magnetic  liquids. 

The  forms  assumed  by  diamagnetic  liquids,  such  as  mercury, 
will  be  the  inverse  of  these. 

This  experiment  can,  however,  be  performed  with  still  greater 
convenience  with  the  apparatus  of  M.  Pliicker,  shown  in^/%^.  25^1. 

367.  Dlamagrnetlsin  of  flame. — It  was  observed  by  M.Ban- 
oalari  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  placed  between  the  poles  of  the 
electro-magnet  was  repelled,  as  if  blown  by  a  current  of  air,  while 
the  current  was  transmitted,  as  shown  in  fig.  256.  All  flames 
present  the  same  phenomenon,  but  in  diflerent  degrees.  M.  Quet 
obtained  such  effects  in  a  very  decided  manner  by  submitting  the 
electric  light  to  the  effects  of  the  magnetic  poles,  as  shown  in 

fig'  257- 


Fig.  456. 


Fig.  i57. 


Ho  satisfactory  theory  has  yet  been  proposed  to  explain  tl»e 
phenomena  of  diamagnetism.  Various  hypotheses  have  been 
imagined,  but  none  which  has  commanded  any  general  assent 
Dr.  Faraday  ascribes  the  phenomena  to  induction,  assuming  that 
in  the  diamagnetic  body  inductive  currents  are  produced  which 
act  by  repulsion  upon  the  voltaic  currents  to  which,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Ampere,  the  magnetic  virtue  is  due.  MM.  Edmund 
Becquerel  and  PlUcker  have  each  proposed  other  hypotheses, 
which  suppose  the  diamagnetic  bodies  to  be  arrested  by  a  magnetic 
medium  which  exercises  the  power  of  repulsion. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

THEBMO-ELECTRICITT. 

itnrbance  of  tlie  tliermal  equUibrinin  of  conductors 
I  a  disturbance  of  tbe  electric  eqalUbrlnm.  —  If  a 

piece  of  metal  b,  fig.  258.,  or 
0  B  C  -  other  conductor,  be  interposed 

i^mwwsi  =»-^        between  two  pieces,  c,  of  a 

different  metal,  the  points  of 
contact  being  reduced  to  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  the  na- 


Fig.  158.  tural  electricity  at  these  points 

will  be  decomposed,  the  posi- 
l  passing  in  one  direction,  and  the  negative  fluid  in  the 
f  the  extremities  of  the  pieces  c  be  connected  by  a  wire, 
it  current  will  be  established  along  such  wire.  The 
of  this  current  will  be  invariable  so  long  as  the  tempe- 
f  the  points  of  contact  of  b  with  c  remain  the  same ;  and 
general  be  greater,  the  greater  the  difference  of  these 
ures.  If  the  temperatures  of  the  points  of  contact  be 
equal,  the  current  will  cease.  (See  also  I  57.), 
facts  may  be  verified  by  connecting  the  extremities  of  c 
wires  of  any  reoscopic  apparatus.  The  moment  a  dif- 
f  temperature  is  produced  at  the  points  of  contact,  the 
f  the  reoscope  will  be  deflected ;  the  deflection  will  in- 
•  diminish  with  every  increase  or  diminution  of  the  dif- 
f  the  temperatures ;  and  if  the  temperatures  be  equalised, 
le  of  the  reoscope  will  return  to  its  position  of  rest,  no 
I  being  produced. 

Thenno-electric  current. — A  current  thus  produced  is 
kermo-electric  current.  Those  which  are  produced  by  the 
voltaic  arrangements  are  called  for  distinction  hydro- elec- 
nts,  a  liquid  conductor  always  entering  the  combination. 
Szperlmental  Illustration. — A  convenient  and  simple 
3  for  the  experimental  illustration  of  a  thermo-electric 
s  represented  in  fig,  259.  A  narrow  strip  of  copper  cd 
to  a  rectangular  form,  and  soldered  at  both  ends  to  a  plate 
th  €e\  A  magnetic  needle  ab  moves  freely  on  its  pivot 
e  rectangle.  The  apparatus  is  so  placed,  that  its  vertical 
icides  with  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian  ;  and  the  needle, 
listurbed  by  the  current,  is  at  rest  in  the  same  direction, 
fa  lamp  y  be  applied  to  one  end  5  of  the  plate  of  bismuth, 
raise  its  temperature  above  that  of  the  other  end,  the 
ill  be  immediately  deflected,  and  the  deflection  will  in- 
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crease  as  the  difference  of  the  temperatures  ot  the  ends  of  the  plate 
of  bismuth  is  increased.    K  the  end  e  of  the  bismuth  be  cooled  tot 


Fig.  i59- 

temperature  below  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  needle 
will  be  deflected  the  other  way,  showinor  that  the  direction  of  the 
current  has  been  reversed.  And  by  repeating  the  same  experi- 
ments with  the  other  end  e\  these  results  will  be  confirmed. 

371.  Conditions  wblcb  detonnlne  tlie  direction  of  ^ 
current.  —  When  the  temperature  of  the  end  e  of  the  bismuth  i« 
more  elevated  than  that  of  the  end  e\  the  north  pole  of  the  needle 
is  deflected  to  the  lefl  of  a  person  standing  at  the  end  «,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  current  flows  round  the  rectangle  in  the  di- 
rection represented  by  the  arrow. 

If  cold  be  applied  to  the  end  e,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  to 
the  riorht,  showingr  that  the  direction  of  the  current  will  be  re" 
versed,  the  positive  fluid  always  flowing  towards  the  wanner  end 
of  the  bismuth. 

372.  A  constant   difference   of  temperature   produeei  • 
constant  current. — If  means  be  taken  to  maintain  the  extremities 
of  the  bismuth  at  a  constant  difference  of  temperature,  the  needle 
will  maintain   a  constant  deflection.    Thus,  if  one  end  of  the 
bismuth  be  immersed  in  boiling  water  and  the  other  in  melting 
ice,  so  that  their  temperatures  shall  be  constantly  maintained  at 
212®  and  32®,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  invariable. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  one  be  gradually  lowered,  and  the  other 
gradually  raised,  the  deflection  of  the  needle  will  be  gradually 
diminished ;  and  when  the  temperatures  are  equalised,  the  needle 
will  resume  its  position  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 
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373.  BUterent  metals  bave  different  tbermo-eleotrlo  ener« 

ries.  —  This  property,  in  virtue  of  which  a  derangement  of  the 
electric  equilibrium  attends  a  derangement  of  the  thermal  equi- 
ibrium,  is  common  to  all  the  metals,  and,  indeed,  to  conductors 
generally ;  but,  like  other  physical  properties,  they  are  endowed 
nrith  it  in  very  difierent  degrees.    Among  the  metals,  bismuth  and 
•intimony  have  the  greatest  thermo-electric  energy,  whether  they 
ure  placed  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  with  any  other  metal. 
[f  a  bar  of  either  of  these  metals  be  placed  with  its  extremities  in 
contact  with  the  wires  of  a  reometer,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  will 
be  produced  by  the  mere  warmth  of  the  finger  applied  to  one  end 
of  the  bar.    K  the  finger  be  applied  to  both  ends,  the  deflection  will 
be  redressed,  and  the  needle  will  return  to  the  magnetic  meridian. 
It  has   been  ascertained  that  if  different  parts   of  the  same 
mass  of  bismuth  or  antimony  be  raised  to  different  temperatures, 
the  electric  equilibrium  will  be  disturbed,  and  currents  will  be 
established  in  different  directions  through  it,  depending  on  the 
relative  temperatures.    These  currents  are,  however,  much  less 
intense  than  in  the  case  where  the  derangement  of  temperature  is 
produced  at  the  points  of  contact  or  junction  of  different  conductors. 
374.  Pouillet's  tlienno-electrlc  apparatus.  — IVf .  Fouillet  has 
with  great  felicity  availed  himself  of  these  properties  of  thermo- 
electricity, to  determine  some  important  and  interesting  pro- 
perties of  currents.    The  apparatus  constructed  and  applied  by 
timin  these  researches  is  represented  in^.  261. 


Fig.  261 

Two  rods,  A  and  b,  of  bismnth,  each  about  sixteen  inches  in  length  and  an 
inch  in  thickness,  are  bent  at  the  ends  at  right  angles,  and  being  supported 
m  vertical  stands  are  so  arranged  that  the  ends  c  d  and  e  f  may  be  let  down 
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into  caps.  The  cups  c  and  e  are  filled  with  melting  ice,  and  d  And  p  with 
boiling  water,  so  that  the  ends  o  and  s  are  kept  at  the  constant  temperatois 
of  32^,  and  the  ends  d  and  f  at  the  constant  temperatnre  of  212^. 

A  differential  reometer  (354.)  is  placed  at  m.  Two  conducting  circuits  are 
formed  either  of  one  or  several  wires,  one  commencing  from  f,  and  after  passing 
through  the  wire  of  the  reometer  m,  returning  to  e;  the  other  conmienciDg 
from  D,  and  after  passing  through  the  wire  of  the  reometer  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  the  former,  returning  to  c.  The  wires  conducting  the  current 
are  soldered  to  the  extremities  o,  d,  e,  f  of  the  bismuth  rods  which  are  im- 
mersed in  the  cups. 

If  the  two  currents  thus  transmitted,  the  one  between  f  and  e,  and  the 
other  between  d  and  o,  have  equal  intensities,  the  needle  of  the  reometer  x 
will  be  undisturbed ;  but  if  there  be  any  difference  of  intenaity,  its  quantity 
and  the  wire  on  which  the  excess  prevails  will  be  indicated  by  the  quantity 
and  direction  of  the  deflection  of  the  needle. 

The  successive  wires  along  which  the  current  passes  are  brought  into 
metallic  contact  by  means  of  mercurial  cups,  a,  b,  e,  d,  &c,  into  which  their 
ends  are  immersed. 

The  circuits  through  which  the  current  passes  may  be  simple  or  compound. 
If  simple,  they  consist  of  wire  of  one  uniform  material  and  thickness.  If 
compound,  they  consist  of  two  or  more  wires  differing  in  material,  thickness, 
or  length. 

The  wire  composing  a  simple  circuit  is  divided  into  two  lengths,  one  ex- 
tending from  D  or  F  to  the  cup  e  or  d^  where  the  current  enters  the  convola* 
tions  of  the  reometer,  and  the  other  extending  from  the  cup  borf,  where  the 
current  issues  from  the  reometer  to  c  or  e,  where  it  returns  to  the  thermo- 
electric source.  The  wires  composing  a  compound  current  may  consist  of  s 
succession  of  lengths,  the  current  passing  from  one  to  another  by  means  <rf 
the  metallic  cups.  Thus,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  wires  f  c,  c  4  and 
/  E,  forming,  with  one  wire  of  the  reometer,  one  circuit,  and  the  wires  d  e,  6  a, 
and  a  c,  forming  with  the  other  wire  of  the  reometer  the  other  circuit,  maj 
differ  from  each  other  in  material,  in  thickness,  and  in  length. 

The  currents  pass,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
bismuth  which  has  the  higher  temperature  through  the  wires  to  the  ex- 
tremity which  has  the  lower  temperature. 

375.  Selatlon  between  tlie  intensity  of  tlie  ourrent  and 
tbe  lengtb  and  section  of  tbe  oonductinff  wire.  —  If  the  two 

circuits  be  simple  and  be  composed  of  similar  wires  of  equal 
lengths,  the  intensity  of  the  two  currents  will  be  found  to  be  equal, 
the  needle  of  the  reometer  being  undisturbed.  But  if  the  length 
of  the  circuit  be  greater  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  the  inten- 
sities will  be  unequal,  that  current  which  passes  over  the  longest 
wire  having  a  less  intensity  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  it  has 
a  greater  length. 

If  the  section  of  the  wire  composing  one  circuit  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
wire  composing  the  other  circuit,  their  lengths  being  equal,  the  current 
carried  by  the  wire  of  greater  section  will  be  more  intense  than  the  other  in 
exactly  the  proportion  in  which  the  section  is  greater. 

If  the  wire  composing  one  of  two  simple  circuits  have  a  length  less  than 
that  composing  the  other,  and  a  section  also  less  in  the  same  proportion  than 
tbe  section  of  the  other,  the  currenta  T^aaaing  over  them  will  have  the  saro0 
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y,  for  the  excess  of  intensity  due  to  the  lesser  length  of  the  one  is 
sated  by  tBe  excess  due  to  the  greater  section  of  the  other, 
meral,  tiierefore,  if  i  and  i'  express  the  intensities  of  the  two  currents 
itted  from  d  and  f  (Jig,  261.)  over  two  simple  circuits  of  wire  of  the 
letal,  whose  sections  are  respectively  s  and  s',  and  whose  lengths  are 
/,  we  shall  have : — 

S     8' 

to  say,  the  intensities  are  directly  as  the  sections  and  inversely  as  the 
i  of  the  wire. 

'O  simple  circuits  be  compared,  consisting  of  wires  of  different  metals 
oportion  will  no  longer  be  maintained,  because  in  that  case  wires  of 
ength  and  equal  section  will  no  longer  give  the  currents  equal  inten- 
because  they  will  not  have  equal  conducting  powers.  That  circuit 
being  alike  in  other  respects,  is  composed  of  the  metal  of  greatest 
:ting  power,  will  give  a  current  of  proportionally  greater  intensity, 
lative  intensities,  therefore,  of  the  currents  carried  by  wires  of  different 
I  of  equal  length  and  thickness  are  the  exponents  of  the  relative  con- 
g  powers  of  these  metals. 

,-eneral,  if  c  and  (f  express  the  conducting  powers  of  the  metals  com- 
:  two  simple  circuits)  we  shall  have : — 

8.8' 

i:i'::cx-  :  c  x— • 

5.  [Conductlngr  powers  of  metals.— The  statements  of 
us  experimenters  respecting  the  relative  conducting  powers 
Qerent  metals  often  differ  very  considerably.  This  is  to 
ttributed  in  part  to  the  imperfections  of  the  methods  em-' 
d,  but  also  in  great  measure  to  the  great  relative  influence 
ed  upon  the  conducting  powers  of  the  metals  by  small  im- 
ies.  An  extensive  series  of  experiments,  in  which  great 
was  taken  to  guard  against  this  source  of  error,  has  been 

by  Dr.  Matthiessen,  whose  results  are,  therefore,  pro- 
'  the  most  trustworthy  that  have  been  yet  obtained.  Tlie 
ring  are  the  conducting  powers  found  by  him  for  several 
Is,  compared  with  that  of  silver  taken  as  100.  In  each 
except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  the  temperature  of  the 

is  supposed  to  be  the  freezing  point : — 


um 


ConductlDg  Poweri, 
loo-o 


999 

780 

137 
190 


Metals. 
Tin    - 
Iron  - 
Lead 
Platinum 
Mercury 


Condacting  Power*. 
124 

(at  20-4°  C.)   144 
8z 
10-5 
1*63 


(at  207°  C.) 


e  method  by  which  these  determinations  were  made  is  a 
^cation  of  that  described  in  the  next  paragraph.] 
7.  [iviieatstone's  metbod  of  measuiingr  conduotliigr 
)rs. — ^Another  method  of  comparing;  the  conducting  powers 
Serent  substances,  much  more  accurately  than  it  can  be  done 
lat  above  described,  has  been  proposed  by  Profeawxt  \^\x<^«>.v 
.    The  principle  of  this  method  may  be  tViUB  «t«X«^.    \»^^«  ^ 
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{fig  26 1  a.)  be  a  galvanic  battery,  th^  poles  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  angles  y  and  z  of  the  irregular  parallelogram  u  z  t  t,  and 
G  a  delicate  reometer  connected  with  the  angles  n  and  ▼  of  the 
parallelogram.  The  portions  of  the  parallel<^ram  formed  bf 
thick  black  lines  in  the  figure  are  made  of  copper  wires,  so  thick 


Fig.  z6ia. 

that  they  offer  no  perceptible  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  ciff* 
rent ;  the  irregular  curves  a,  c  and  a  represent  portions  of  wiie 
whose  conducting  power  is  known ;  and  s  represents  the  wire  to  be 
examined.    Now,  by  the  laws  which  determine  the  passage  of 
currents  along  the  several  branches  of   a  conductor  when  'tk\ 
divides  into  two  or  more,  it  follows  that  if  the  conducting  powenij 
or  resistances,  of  A,  c,  a,  and  s  are  such  that 

no  current  will  circulate  between  the  points  n  and  ▼,  and 
quently  the  reometer  will  not  be  affected.    But  if  the  resi 
of  these  four  conductors  stand  in  any  other  propK>rtion  to 
other,  a  current  will  pass  through  the  reometer  either  from  0 
V,  or  from  v  to  u.    But  the  conductor  b  being  so  constructed 
its  length,  and  consequently  its  resistance  (375O9  c&i>  be  inc 
or  diminished  at  pleasure  by  a  known  amount,  the  proportioii 

can  always  be  obtained ;  and  hence.  A,  c  and  b  being  known  il 
easy  to  calculate  s.    In  practice  it  is  most  convenient,  when  it 
be  done,  to  take  a  =  c,  in  which  case  s  =  B.] 

377a.  [Tbe  reostat. — An  instrument  whereby  a  resiatanee' 
known  amount,  capable  of  being  increased  or  diminished  at  1 
by  a  known  quantity,  as  the  resistance  b  in  (377.)i  c&n  be  int 
duced  into  the  path  of  a  current,  is  called  a  reostat    Such  imliiB 
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oeiita  are  constructed  in  rarious  forms,  one  of  the  ci 
rhich  IB  represented  in  j^.  26ii.  This  consigts  of  two  parallel 
nllers,  a  and  b,  the  former  of  brass,  and  the  latter  of  wood,  upon 
■rtdcfa  a  piece  of  GermaD'silver  wire  is  wound  in  such  a  yiay  that, 
when  the  handle  e  is  turned  in  one  direction,  it  winds  off  a  and 
on  to  A,  and  when  the  handle  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
'winds  off  A  on  to  B.  The  current  arrives  at  and  leaves  the  appa- 
ratus by  wires  connected  with  the  bindin;;  screws  n  and  e,  of 
which  D  is  in  electrical  communication  with  the  brass  roller  a, 
ind  so  with  the  end  of  the  wire  fise'l  to  it,  while  m  (similarly 
Ntuated  at  the  other  side  of  the  apparatus,  but  not  shown  in  the 
fifnre),  communicates  with  the  end  of  the  wire  fixed  to  the 
Woden  roller  B,   Accordingtj,  whenallthe  wire  is  wound  upon  the 


I  .  Fig.  »Si6. 

^nUer  b,  the  current  arriving  at  one  end  b;  one  of  the  binding  screws 
I — must  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  before  it  can 
it  the  other ;  but  if  some  of  the  wire  Is  wound  on  to  a,  the 
.  will  not  need  to  traverse  this  portion,  an  easier  passsj^e 
ig  nude  for  it  ap  to  the  point  where  the  wire  quits  the  roller 
bbj  tbe  metal  of  the  roller  itself.  Thus,  b;  winding  more  wire 
e  diminiahthe  real  stance  whioh  the  current  encounters  in 
Ppksssge  from  v  to  e  or  from  e  to  i>;  and  by  winding  more  wire 
increase  the  resistance.  A  simple  measuring  arrange- 
it  shows  what  proportion  of  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  the 

to  traverse  in  any  position  of  the  apparatus.] 
378.  ■qnlvalaat  almple  olroolt. — A  simple  circuit  composed 

£irire  of  any  proposed  metal  and  of  any  proposed  thickness 
always  be  assigned  upon  which  the  current  would  have  the 
.  intensity  as  it  has  on  any  given  compound  circuit;  for  by 
fuereiMng  the  length  of  sueh  circuit  the  intensity  of  the  current 
taay  be  indefinitely  diminished,  and  bjdiminiahini;  its  length  the 
ptensity  may  be  indefinitely  increased.  A  leng^  may  therefore 
^always  found  which  will  give  the  current  any  required  intensity. 
'  Hw  lengtb  of  inch   a  standard  wire  which   would   give  tbe 
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current  of  a  simple  circuit  the  same  intensity  as  that  of  a  ooin- 
pound  circuit,  is  called  the  reduced  length  of  the  compound 
circuit. 

379.  Ratio  of  intensities  in  two  eomponnd  eirouits. — It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  intensities  of  the  currents  on  two 
compound  circuits  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  reduced  lengths, 
for  the  wires  composing  such  reduced  lengths  are  supposed  to  be 
of  the  same  material  and  to  have  the  same  thickness. 

380.  Intensity  of  tlie  current  on  a  griven  conductor  Tarlet 
witli  tlie  tlienno-electric  energy  of  tlie  source. — In  all  that 
has  been  stated  above,  we  have  assumed  that  the  source  of  thermo- 
electric agency  remains  the  same,  and  that  the  changes  of  in- 
tensity of  the  current  are  altogether  due  to  the  greater  or  less 
facility  with  which  it  is  allowed  to  pass  along  the  conducting 
wires  from  one  pole  of  the  thermo-electric  source  to  the  other. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  with  the  same  conducting  circuit,  whether 
it  be  simple  or  compound,  the  intensity  of  the  current  will  vary 
either  with  the  digr^of  disturbance  of  the  thermal  equilibrium 
of  the  system  or  with  the  thermo-electric  energy  of  the  substance 
composing  the  system. 

In  the'  case  already  explained,  the  ends  of  the  cylinders  a  and 
B  have  been  maintained  at  the  fixed  temperatures  of  32^  and 
2 1 2^.  If  they  had  been  maintained  at  any  other  fixed  tempera* 
tures,  like  phenomena  would  have  been  manifested ;  with  this 
diiTerence  only,  that  with  the  same  circuit  the  intensity  of  the 
current  would  be  different,  since  it  would  be  increased  if  the 
difierence  of  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  were  increas^ 
and  would  be  diminished  if  that  difference  were  diminished. 

In  like  manner,  if,  instead  of  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  or  any 
other  metal  were  used,  the  same  circuit  and  the  same  tempera- 
tures of  the  ends  c  and  d  or  e  and  f  would  exhibit  a  cuneat 
of  different  intensity,  such  difference  being  due  to  the  Afferent 
degree  of  thermo-electric  agency  with  which  the  different  metals 
are  endowed. 

The  relative  thermo-electric  agency  of  different  sources  of  these 
currents,  whether  it  be  due  to  a  greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the 
thermal  equilibrium,  or  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  substance 
whose  temperature  is  deranged,  or,  in  fine,  to  both  of  these  causes 
combined,  is  in  all  cases  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
current  which  it  produces  in  a  wire  of  given  material,  length,  and 
thickness,  or  in  general  to  the  intensity  of  the  current  it  transmits 
through  a  given  circuit. 

The  relative  thermo-electric  energy  of  two  systems  may  be 
ascertained  by  placing  them  as  at  a  and  b,  ^.  261.,  and  con* 
nectJDg  them  by  simple  circuits  of  similar  wire  with  the  diflEb- 
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rential  reometer.  Let  the  lengths  of  the  wires  composing  the  two 
circuits  be  so  adjusted,  that  the  currents  passing  upon  them  shall 
have  the  same  intensity.  The  thermo-electric  energy  of  the  two 
systems  will  then  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the 
circuits. 

381.  Tliermo-eleotrio  piles.  —  The  intensity  of  a  thermo- 
electric current  may  be  augmented  indefinitely,  by  combining 
together  a  number  of  similar  thermo-electric  elements,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  formation  of  a  common 
voltaic  battery.  It  is  only  necessary,  in  making  such  arrange - 
.ment,  to  dispose  the  elements  so  that  the  several  partial  currents 
shall  all  flow  in  the  same  direction. 

8ach  an  arrangement  is  represented  in  fi§.  262.,  where  the  two  metals 
(Insmath  and  copper,  for  example)  composing  each  thermo-electric  pair 
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Fig.26A. 

m  distinguished  by  the  thin  and  thick  bars.  If  the  points  of  junction 
aiariced  i,  3,  5,  &c  be  raised  to  212°,  while  the  points  2,  4.  6,  &c.  are  kept 
it  ^,  a  current  will  flow  from  each  of  the  points  i,  3,  5,  &c.  towards  the 
pobts  2, 4,  6^  &c  respectively,  and  these  currents  severally  overlaying  each 
•dter,  exactly  as  in  the  voltaic  batteries,  will  form  a  current  having  the 
Mm  of  their  intensities. 

382.  TlMnBO-elemic  pile  ef  VeblU  and  Melleal.  — Various 
ttpedients  have  been  suggested  for  the  practical. construction  of 
ndi  thermo-electric  piles,  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  which  is 
Ibt  of  MM.  NoIhM  and  MeUoni. 

'  This  pile  18  eempteed  of  a  series  of  thin  plates  of  bismuth  and  antimony 
bnt  at  their  extremities,  so  that  when  soldered  together  they  have  the 
Am  and  arrangemeBt  iadicated  in  fig,  263.  The  spaces  between  the  suc- 
Mirive  plates  are  filled  by  pieces  of  pasteboard,  by  which  the  combination 
■equiret  sufficient  selidity,  and  the  plates  are  retained  in  their  position 
vithont  being  pressed  into  contact  with  each  other.  The  pile  thus  formed 
k  monnted  in  a  frame  as  represented  in  jfy.  264.,  and  its  poles  are  connected 
with  two  pieces  of  metal  by  which  the  current  may  be  transmitted  to  any 
coodncton  destined  to  receive  it.  It  will  be  perceived  that  all  the  points 
jf  janctioa  of  the  plates  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  which  are  presented  at  the 
Mme  side  of  the  frame,  are  alternate  in  their  order,  the  ist,  3rd,  5th,  &c. 
Mng  on  one  side,  and  the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  &c.  on  the  other.  If,  then,  one 
ride  be  exposed  to  any  source  of  heat  or  cold  from  which  the  other  is  re- 
Bovedt  a  corresponding  difference  of  temperature  will  be  produced  at  the 
Joints  of  the  metal,  and  a  current  of  proportionate  intensity  wiU 
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flow  betweon  the  polea  o  >nd  f  apon  any  condpclor  by  which  thrj  mtj  In 


ng.1^. 


Fig.  1*4- 


It  19  necessar}',  in  the  pntclical  croQitninion  of  this  apparoliu.  tbil  Ikt 
metaliic  plates  composing  it  ghoold  be  all  of  tbe  ume  lengLh,  u  Out  wlM 
combined  the  eoda  of  th«  tiratem  wbere  tba  metallic  Jointa  an  edlatMl 
should  form  an  eveii  and  plain  eurface,  wbicb  it  is  naual  to  coat  wilh  iiaf 
black.  BO  aa  lo  augment  ita  absorbing  power,  sod  at  the  same  time  to  OaiM 

The  form  of  electric  pile  iwed  by  Melloni  in  hii  experimenti « 
radiunt  heat,  has  been  already  described  Id  "Heat"  (J77.),ud 
represented  there  in  j%-.  z8l.     Another  view  of  the  appantu; 

differently  arranged,  b  given  in  ^.  l6S'>  T^lice  r  ands  arelto 


screens,  s  the  stage  upon  which  the  bodies  under  experiment  m 
placed,  H  the  thermometric  pile,  c  the  galvanometer,  and  a  and  b 
the  polar  wires  of  the  pile. 
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ELECTBO-CHEMISTBT. 

83.  BeeomposinflT  power  of  a  voitate  emveBt  — When  a 
oltaic  current  of  sufficient  intensity  is  made  to  pass  through  cer- 
iin  bodies  consisting  of  constituents  chemically  combined,  it  is 
>und  that  decomposition  is  produced  attended  by  peculiar  cir- 
umstances  and  conditions.  The  compound  i»  res<^yed  into  two 
onstituents,  which  appear  to  be  transported  in  contrary  di- 
ections,  one  ivith  and  the  other  against  the  course  of  the  current. 
?he  former  is  disengaged  at  the  place  where  the  current  leaves, 
Ad  the  other  at  the  place  where  it  enters,  the  consponnd. 

All  compounds  are  not  resolvable  into  their  constituents  by  this 
igency,  and  those  which  are,  are  not  equally  so ;  some  being  re- 
iolved  by  a  very  feeble  current,  while  others  yield  only  to  one  of 
extreme  intensity. 

384.  Electrolsrtes  and  eloctrolyalB. — Bodies  whieh  are  capa- 
Vle  of  being  decomposed  by  an  electric  current  have  been  called 
iketolytes,  and  decomposition  thus  produced  has  been  denominated 
ileetrolysis. 

385.  Idqulds  alone  miseeptlMe  of  electrelyirts*  —  To  render 
dectrolysis  practicable,  the  molecules  of  the  electrolyte  must  have 
iper&ct  freedom  of  motion  amongst  each  other.  The  electrolyte 
Bust  therefore  be  liquid.  It  may  be  reduced  to  this  state  either 
)fj  Mention  or  fusion. 

386.  Faraday's  eleetro-ebentleat  nomenclature.  —  It  has 
leoi  usual  to  apply  the  term  poles  either  to  the  terminal  elements 
tftbe  pile,  or  to  the  extremities  of  the  wire  or  other  conductor  by 
pbkk  the  current  passes  &om  one  end  and  enters  the  other. 
iObese  are  not  always  identical  with  the  points  at  which  the  current 

and  leaves  an'  electrolyte.  The  same  current  may  pass 
ively  through  several  electrolytes,  and  each  will  have  its 
jof  entrance  and  exit ;  but  it  is  not  considered  that  the  same 
shall  have  more  than  two  poles.  These  and  other  con- 
jidenlioDS  induced  Dr.  Faraday  to  propose  a  nomenclature  for 
lie  exposition  of  the  phenomena  of  electrolysis,  which  has  to  some 
stent  obtiuned  acceptation. 

387.  Positive  and  negrative  electrodes.  —  He  proposed  to 
■11  the  points,  at  which  the  current  enters  and  departs  from  the 
feotroljte,  eledrodeSj  from  the  Greek  word  6^6$  (hodos),  a  path  or 

He  proposed  further  to  distinguish  the  points  of  eiitxasiQ.^ 

Ji 
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and  departure  by  the  terms  Anode  and  Kathode^  from  the  Gree 
words  &j/o5os  (anodos),  the  way  up^  and  tciBolos  (kathodos),  the  wa 
down, 

388.  Only  partially  aooepted.  —  Dr.  Faraday  also  gave  th 
name  ions  to  the  two  constituents  into  which  an  electrolyte  i 
resolved  by  the  current,  from  the  Greek  word  \mv  (ion),  going  4 
passing,  their  characteristic  property  being  the  tendency  to  pas 
to  the  one  or  the  other  electrode.  That  which  passes  to  the  poH' 
tive  electrode,  and  which  therefore  moves  against  the  current^  1m 
called  the  Anion ;  and  that  which  passes  to  the  negative  electrode 
and  therefore  moves  with  the  current,  he  called  the  Kaikm. 
These  terms  have  not,  however,  obtained  acceptation.  N^tba 
have  the  terms  "  Anode  "  and  "  Kathode,"  positive  and  n^;atiT6 
electrode,  or  positive  and  negative  pole,  being  almost  universiUj 
preferred. 

The  constituent  of  an  electrolyte  which  moves  with  the  cnrrent 
is  distinguished  as  the  positive  element,  and  that  which  mofei 
against  it  as  the  negative  element.  These  terms  are  derived  tnm 
the  hypothesis  that  the  constituent  which  appears  at  the  positive 
electrode,  and  which  moves,  or  seems  to  move,  towards  it  a^%er  de- 
composition, is  attracted  by  it  as  a  particle  negatively  electrified 
would  be ;  while  that  which  appears  at  the  negative  electrode  M 
attracted  to  it  as  would  be  a  particle  positively  electrified. 

389.  Composition  of  water.  —  To  render  intelligible  the  pro- 
cess of  electrolysis,  let  us  take  the  example  of  water,  the  first  sab- 
stance  upon  which  the  decomposing  power  of  the  pile  was  obsenred. 
Water  is  a  binary  compound,  whose  simple  constituents  are  tbfl 
gases  called  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Nine  grains  weight  of  wattf 
consist  of  eight  grains  of  oxygen  and  one  grain  of  hydrogen. 

The  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  being  sixteen  times  tbat  d 
hydrogen,  it  follows  that  the  volumes  of  these  gases  which  cot" 
pose  water  are  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one ;  so  thai  a  quandtj  d 
water  which  contains  as  much  oxygen  as,  in  the  gaseous  static 
would  have  the  volume  of  a  cubic  inch,  contains  as  much  hydrogtf 
as  would,  under  the  same  pressure,  have  the  volume  of  two  oAU 
inches. 

The  combination  of  these  gases,  so  as  to  convert  them  ifliM 
water,  is  determined  by  passing  the  electric  spark  taken  firomi 
common  machine  through  a  mixture  of  them.  If  eight  parte  faj 
weight  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen,  or,  what  is  the  same,  oai 
part  by  measure  of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen,  be  introduod 
into  the  same  receiver,  on  passing  through  them  the  electric  sped 
an  explosion  will  take  place ;  the  gases  will  disappear,  and  tti 
receiver  will  be  filled  first  with  steam,  which  being  condenied,  vi 
be  presented  in  the  form  of  water.    The  weight  of  water 
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1  the  receiver  will  be  equal  precisely  to  the  sum  of  the 
of  the  two  gases. 

being  premised,  the  phenomena  attending  the  electrolysis 
may  be  easily  understood. 

Eaeotrolysis  of  water.  —  Let  a  glass  tube,  closed  at  one 
illed  with  water  slightly  acidulated,  and,  stopping  the  open 
it  be  inverted  and  immersed  in  similarly  acidulated  water 
i  in  any  open  vessel.  The  column  in  the  tube  will  be 
I  there  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  as  the  mercurial 
s  sustained  in  a  barometric  tube;  but  in  this  case  the  tube 
lin  completely  filled,  no  vacant  «pace  appearing  at  the  top, 
it  of  the  column  being  considerably  less  than  that  which 
>alance   the   atmospheric    pressure.     Let  two  platinum 

connected  with  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  pile,  and  let  their 
ies,  being  immersed  in  the  vessel  containing  the  tube,  be 
IS  to  be  presented  upwards  in  the  tube  without  touching 
3r.  Immediately  small  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  observed  to 
m  the  points  of  the  wires,  and  to  rise  through  the  water 
ct  in  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  this  will  continue  until  the 
be  is  filled  with  gas,  by  the  pressure  of  which  the  water 
ixpelled  from  it.  If  the  tube  be  now  removed  from  the 
id  the  gas  be  transferred  to  a  receiver,  so  arranged  that  the 
ipark  may  be  transmitted  through  it,  on  such  transmission 
7il\  be  reconverted  into  water, 
ises,  therefore,  evolved  at  the  points  of  the  wires,  which  in 

are  the  electrodes,  are  the  constituents  of  water;  and 
jy  cannot  combine  to  form  water,  except  in  the  definite 
I  to  2  by  measure,  they  must  have  been  evolved  in  that 
Dportion  at  the  electrodes. 

Bzplaaatlon  of  tbis  phenomenon  by  tbe  electro-che- 
fpothesis. — This  phenomenon  is  explained  by  the  sup- 
that  the  voltaic  current  exercises  forces  directed  upon 
ecule  of  the  water,  by  which  the  molecules  of  oxygen  are 
or  attracted  towards  the  positive  electrode,  and  therefore 
^e  current,  and  the  molecules  of  hydrogen  towards  tbe 
electrode,  and  therefore  with  the  current.     The  electro - 

hypothesis  is  adopted  by  different  parties  in  difierent 

iing  to  some,  each  molecule  of  oxygen  is  invested  with 
jphere  of  negative,  and  each  molecule  of  hydrogen  with 
iphere  of  positive  electricity,  which  are  respectively  in- 
i  from  them.  When  these  gases  are  in  their  fi^e  and 
led  state,  these  fiuids  are  neutralised  by  equal  doses  of  the 
^ids  received  from  some  external  source,  since  other* 

R  2 
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wise  they  would  have  all  the  properties  of  electrified  bodies. 
which  they  are  not  observed  to  have.  But  when  they  enter  into 
combination,  the  molecule  of  oxygen  dismisses  the  dose  of  posi- 
tive electricity,  and  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  the  dose  of  negative 
electricity  which  previously  neutralised  their  proper  fluids ;  and 
these  latter  fluids  then  exercising  their  mutual  attraction,  cause 
the  two  gaseous  molecules  to  coalesce  and  to  form  a  molecule  of 
water. 

"When  decomposition  takes  place,  a  series  of  opposite  effects 
are  educed.  The  molecule  of  oxygen  after  decomposition  is 
charged  with  its  natural  negative,  and  the  molecule  of  hydrogen 
with  its  natural  positive  fluid,  and  these  molecules  must  borrow 
from  the  decomposing  agent  or  some  other  source,  the  doses  of 
the  opposite  fluids  which  are  necessary  to  neutralise  them.  In 
the  present  case,  the  molecule  of  oxygen  is  reduced  to  its  natural 
state  by  the  positive  fluid  it  receives  at  the  positive  electrode,  and 
the  molecule  of  hydrogen  by  the  negative  fluid  it  receives  at  the 
negative  electrode. 

The  electro-chemical  hypothesis  is,  however,  diflerently  under- 
stood and  differently  stated  by  different  scientific  authorities.  It 
is  considered  by  some  that  the  decomposing  forces  in  the  case  of 
the  voltaic  current,  are  the  attractions  and  repulsions  which  the 
two  opposite  fluids  developed  at  the  electrodes  exercise  upon  the 
atmospheres  of  electric  fluid,  which  are  assumed  in  this  theorj  to  -] 
surround  and  to  be  inseparable  from  the  molecules  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  which  compose  each  molecule  of  water,  the  resultants  of 
these  attractions  and  repulsions  being  two  forces,  one  acting  on 
the  oxygen  and  directed  towards  the  positive  electrode,  and  the 
other  acting  on  the  hydrogen  and  directed  towards  the  n^ative 
electrode.  Others,  with  Dr.  Faraday,  deny  the  existence  of  these 
attractions,  and  regard  the  electrodes  as  mere  paths  by  which  the 
current  enters  and  leaves  the  electrolyte,  and  that  the  effiectrf 
the  current  in  passing  through  the  electrolyte  is  to  propel  tha 
molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  contrary  directions,  the 
latter  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  the  former  in  the  con- 
trary direction  ;  and  that  this  combined  with  the  series  of  decoiB- 
positions  and  recompositions  imagined  by  Grotthus,  which  «e 
shall  presently  explain,  supplies  the  most  satisfactory  expoeitioB 
of  the  phenomena. 

Our  limits,  however,  compel  us  to  dismiss  these  speculatioDii' 
and  confine  our  observations  rather  to  the  facts  developed  b 
experimental  researchj  using,  nevertheless,  the  language  derive 
from  the  theory  for  the  purposes  of  explanation. 

392.  BCetbod  of  eleotrolysis  which  separates  tlie  eoaH 
tuente. — The  process  of  electrolysis  may  be  so  conducted  th 
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the  constituent. 'gases  shall  be  developed  and  collected  in  separate 
ceceivers. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  fg.  266.,  contrived  by  Mitscherlich,  is  very 
^  convenient  for  the  exhibition  of  this  and  other  elec- 

trolytic phenomena.  Two  glass  tubes  0  and  h,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  6  or  8  inches  in  length, 
are  closed  at  the  top  and  open  at  the  bottom,  having 
two  short  lateral  tubes  projecting  from  them,  which 
are  stopped  by  corks,  through  whiclb  pass  two  plati- 
num wires  which  terminate  within  the  tubes  in  a 
small  brush  of  platinum  wire,  which  may  with  advan- 
tage be  surrounded  at  the  ends  with  spongy  platinum. 
The  tubes  o  h,  being  uniformly  cylindricfd  and  con- 
veniently graduated,  are  filled  with  acidulated  water, 
and  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  similarly  acidulated 
water  g. 

If  the  external  extremities  of  the  platinum  wires  be 
connected  by  means  of  binding  screws  a  and  b,  or  by 
mercurial  cups  with  wires  which  proceed  from  the 
poles  of  a  voltaic  arrangement,  their  internal  extremities  will  become  elec- 
trodes, and  electrolysis  will  commence.  Oxygen  gas  will  be  evolved  from 
the  positive,  and  hydrogen  from  the  negative  electrode,  and  these  gases  will 
collect  in  the  two  tubes,  the  oxygen  in  the  tube  0  containing  the  positive, 
and  the  hydrogen  in  the  tube  h  containing  the  negative  electrode.  The 
graduated  scales  will  indicate  the  relative  measures  of  the  two  gases  evolved, 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  throughout  the  process  the  quantity  of  gas  in  the 
tube  h  is  double  the  quantity  in  the  tube  0.  If  the  gases  be  removed  from 
the  tubes  to  other  receivers  and  submitted  to  chemical  tests,  one  will  be 
found  to  be  oxygen  and  the  other  hydrogen. 

393.  Bow  are  tbe  constituents  transferred  to  tbe  elec- 
trodes f — In  the  apparatus  ^^.  266.,  the  tubes  containing  the 
electrodes  are  represented  as  being  near  together.  The  process 
of  electrolysis,  however,  will  equally  ensue  when  the  cistern  ^  is  a 
trough  of  considerable  length,  the  tubes  o  and  h  being  at  its  ex- 
tremities. It  appears,  therefore,  that  a  considerable  extent  of 
liquid  may  intervene  between  the  electrodes  without  arresting 
the  process  of  decomposition.  The  question  then  arises,  where 
does  the  decomposition  take  place  ?  At  the  positive  electrode,  or 
at  the  negative  electrode,  or  at  what  intermediate  point  ?  If  it  take 
place  at  the  positive  electrode,  a  constant  current  of  hydrogen 
must  flow  from  that  point  through  the  liquid  to  the  negative 
electrode ;  if  at  the  negative  electrode,  a  like  current  of  oxygen 
must  flow  from  that  point  to  the  positive  electrode  ;  and  if  at  any 
intermediate  point,  two  currents  must  flow  in  contrary  directions 
from  that  point,  one  of  oxygen  to  the  positive,  and  one  of  hydrogen 
to  the  negative  electrode.  But  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  currents  has  ever  been  found.  Innumerable  expedients 
have  been  contrived  to  arrest  the  one  or  the  other  gas  in  its  ^ro- 
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gress  to  the  electrode  without  success ;  and  therefore  the  strongest 
l)hyslcal  evidence  supports  the  position  that  neither  of  these  con- 
stituent gases  does  actually  exist  in  the  separate  state  at  any  part 
of  the  electrolyte,  except  at  the  very  electrodes  themselves,  at 
which  they  are  respectively  evolved. 

If  this  be  assumed,  then  it  will  follow  that  the  molecules  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  two  electrodes,  were  not 
previously  tl\e  component  parts  of  the  same  molecule  of  water. 
The  molecule  of  oxygen  evolved  at  the  positive  electrode  must 
be  supplied  by  a  molecule  of  water  contiguous  to  that  electrode,' 
while  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  simultaneously  evolved  at  the 
negative  electrode  must  have  been  supplied  by  another  molecule 
of  water  contiguous  to  the  latter  electrode.  What  then  becomes 
of  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  dismissed  by  the  former,  and  the 
molecule  of  oxygen  dismissal  by  the  latter  P  Do  they  coalesce 
and  form  a  molecule  of  water  ?  But  such  a  combination  would 
again  involve  the  supposition  of  currents  of  gas  passing  through  the 
electrolyte,  of  the  existence  of  which  no  trace  has  been  observed. 

394.  Solution  on  the  hypotbesis  of  Orottliiu.  —  The  only 
hypothesis  which  has  been  proposed  presenting  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  is  that  of  Grotthus,  in  which  a 
series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  are  supposed  to  take 
place  between  the  electrodes. 

Let  o  H,  O'  H',  o''  H'f,  &c.,  represent  a  series  of  molecules  of  water  rang<ed 
between  the  positive  electrode  p  and  the  negative  electrode  n. 

p. . .  o  H. . .  o'  H' . . .  o"  h"  . . .  o"'hW  . . .  offin""  . . .  N. 

When  o  H  is  decomposed  and  o  is  detached  in  a  separate  state  at  p,  t1i« 
positive  fluid  inseparable  from  h,  according  to  the  electro -chemical  hypo- 
thesis, being  no  longer  neutralised  by  an  opposite  fluid,  attracts  the  negative 
fluid  of  o',  and  repels  the  positive  fluid  of  h',  and  decomposing  the  molecole 
of  water  o'  h',  the  molecule  o'  coalesces  with  h,  and  forms  a  molecule  of 
water.  In  like  manner,  h'  decomposes  o"  h",  and  combines  with  o" ;  h*'  de- 
composes o"'  n'",  and  combines  with  o'" ;  and  h'"  decomposes  o""  h'%  and 
combines  with  o"" ;  and,  in  fine,  h""  is  disengaged  at  the  negative  electrode 
y.  Thus,  as  the  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  proceeds,  the 
molecules  of  oxygen  are  disengaged  at  the  positive  electrode  p,  and  those  of 
hydrogen  at  the  negative  electrode  n. 

In  this  hypothesis  it  is  further  supposed,  as  already  stated,  that  the 
molecule  of  oxygen  o,  disengaged  at  the  positive  electrode  p,  receives  firoir 
that  electrode  a  dose  of  positive  electricity,  which  being  equal  in  quantity 
to  its  own  proper  negative  electricity,  neutralises  it ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  molecule  of  hydrogen  h"",  disengaged  at  the  negative  electrode  » 
receives  from  it  a  corresponding  dose  of  negative  electricity  which  nentnlisee 
its  own  positive  electricity.  It  is  thus  that  the  two  gases,  when  liberated  at 
the  electrodes,  are  in  their  natural  and  unelectrified  state. 

395.  Bffect  of  acid  and  salt  on  the  electrolysis  of  ivater. 

—-In  the  electrolysis  of  water  as  described  above,  the  acid  held  in 
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tolutlon  undergoes  no  change.  It  produces,  nevertheless,  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  development  of  the  phenomena.  If  the 
electrodes  be  immersed  in  pure  water,  decomposition  will  only  be 
produced  when  the  current  is  one  of  extraordinary  intensity. 
But  if  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  even  so  inconsiderable  as  one 
per  cent,  be  present,  a  current  of  much  less  intensity  will  effect 
the  electrolysis ;  and  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  acid 
gradually  from  one  to  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  the  decomposition 
will  require  a  less  and  less  intense  current. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  acid  without  being  itself  affected 
by  the  current,  renders  the  water  more  susceptible  of  decompo- 
ntion.  It  seems  to  lessen  the  affinity  which  binds  the  molecules 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  of  which  each  molecule  of  water  consists. 
Various  other  acids  and  salts  soluble  in  water  produce  the  same 
^ect. 

The  electrolyte,  properly  speaking,  b  therefore  in  these  cases 
'ihe  water  alone.  The  bath  in  which  the  electrodes  are  immersed, 
ind  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  electrolysis  are  developed, 
nay  conttun  various  substances  in  solution ;  but  so  long  as  these 
•re  not  directly  affected  by  the  current,  they  must  not  be  con- 
.  ndered  as  forming  any  part  of  the  electrolyte,  although  they  not* 
only  influence  the  phenomena  as  above  stated,  but  are  also  involved 
-in  unportant  secondary  phenonoena,  as  will  presently  appear. 

The  process  of  the  electrolysis  of  water  has  been  presented  here 
b  its  most  simple  form,  no  other  effect  save  the  mere  decompo- 
tttion  of  the  electrolyte  being  educed.  If,  however,  the  platinum 
deetrodes  which  have  no  sensible  affinity  for  the  constituents  of 
viter  be  replaced  by  electrodes  composed  of  any  metal  having  a 
ibronger  affinity  for  oxygen,  other  phenomena  will  be  developed. 
Tbe  oxygen  dismissed  by  the  water  at  the  positive  electrode, 
instead  of  being  liberated,  will  immediately  enter  into  combination 
viih  the  metal  of  tbe  electrode,  forming  an  oxide  of  that  metal. 
Tlus  oxide  may  adhere  to  the  electrode,  forming  a  crust  upon  it. 
In  that  case,  if  the  oxide  be  a  conductor,  it  will  itself  become  the 
'  electrode.  If.  it  be  not  a  conductor  it  will  impede  and  finally 
ttrest  the  course  of  the  current,  and  put  an  end  to  the  electrolysis. 
If  it  be  soluble  in  water  it  will  disappear  from  the  electrode  as  fast 
tt  it  is  formed,  being  dissolved  by  the  water ;  and  in  that  case  the 
water  will  become  a  solution  of  the  oxide,  the  strength  of  which 
^  be  gradually  increased  as  the  process  is  continued. 

If  the  water  composing  the  bath  hold  an  acid  in  solution,  for 
which  the  oxide  thus  formed  at  the  positive  electrode  has  an 
■ffi^tjr,  the  oxide  vill  enter  into  combination  with  the  acid,  and 
will  form  a  salt  which  will  either  be  dissolved  or  precipitated,  ac- 
^^'^^ing  as  it  is  soluble  or  not  in  the  bath. 
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While  the  oxygen  disengaged  from  the  wat«r  at  the  positire 
electrode  undergoes  these  various  combinations,  the  hydrogen  is 
frequently  liberated  in  the  free  state  at  the  negative  electrode, 
and  may  be  collected  and  measured.  In  such  case  it  will  always 
be  found  that  the  quantity  of  the  hydrogen  developed  at  the 
negative  electrode,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  oxygen  which 
has  entered  into  combination  with  the  metal  at  the  positive  elec- 
trode, and  also  that  the  quantity  of  the  metal  oxidated  is  exactly 
that  which  corresponds  with  the  quantities  of  the  two  gases  which 
are  disengaged,  and  with  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  decom- 
posed. 

396.  SeoonAary  aotlon  of  tbe  hydrogen  at  tbe  neratife 
electrode. — In  some  cases  the  hydrogen  is  not  developed  in  the 
form  of  gas  at  the  negative  electrode,  but  in  its  place  the  pore 
metal,  which  is  the  base  of  the  oxide  dissolved  in  the  bath,  is 
deposited  there.  In  such  cases  the  phenomena  become  more 
complicated,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  evident.  The  hydro- 
gen developed  at  the  negative  electrode,  instead  of  being  dis- 
engaged in  the  free  state,  attracts  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide,  and 
combining  with  it  forms  water,  liberating  at  the  same  time  the 
metallic  base  of  the  oxide  which  is  deposited  on  the  negatifs 
electrode. 

Thus  there  is  in  such  cases  both  a  decomposition  and  a  recom- 
position  of  water.  It  is  decomposed  at  the  one  electrode  to  pro- 
duce the  oxide,  and  recomposed  at  the  other  electrode  to  reduce 
or  decompose  the  same  oxide. 

397.  Its  action  on  bodies  dissolved  in  tbe  batb. — ^This  effect 
of  the  hydrogen  developed  at  the  negative  electrode  is  not  limited 
to  the  oxide  or  salt  produced  by  the  action  of  the  positive  dee* 
trode.  It  will  equally  apply  to  any  metallic  oxide  or  salt  whidi 
may  be  dissolved  in  the  bath.  Thus,  while  the  oxygen  may  be 
disengaged  in  a  fVee  state  and  collected  in  the  gaseous  form  over 
the  positive  electrode,  the  hydrogen  developed  at  the  negatire 
electrode  may  reduce  and  decompose  any  metallic  salt  or  ozidef 
which  may  have  been  previously  dissolved  in  the  bath. 

398.  Zixample  of  zinc  and  platinum  electrodes  In  watera — ' 
To  render  this  more  clear,  let  it  be  supposed  that  while  the  nega^ 
tive  electrode  is  still  platinum,  the  positive  electrode  is  a  plate  o* 
zinc,  a  metal  eminently  susceptible  of  oxidation.     In  this  case  n^^ 
gas  will  appear  at  the  zinc,  but  the  protoxide  of  that  metal  will  \p^ 
formed.     This  substance  being  insoluble  in  water  will  adhere  tX^ 
the  electrode  if  the  bath  contain  pure  water  ;  but  if  it  be  aci^*" 
ulated,  with  sulphuric  acid  for  example,  the  protoxide  so  sooo 
it  is  formed  will  combine  with  the  sulphuric  acid,  producing 
Btdt  called  the  sulphate  of  zmc,  ox  ts^ot^  «X\V:^^  ^<^v<Q\^J&a!(it^ 
oxide  of  zinc.     This  being  Bo\\x\Aft^  ViKL\i^  ^AaaKJw^\Ti^^\«^— 
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399.  [secondary  efteetm  of  fbe  onrrent. — In  all  these  cases 
he  observed  results  may  be  accounted  for  bj  supposing  that  the 
lirect  action  of  the  current  is  limited  to  the  decomposition  of 
vater,  and  that  all  the  other  phenomena  are  not  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  current  at  all,  but  result  from  the  action  of  the 
>xygen  and  hydrogen  liberated  from  the  water  upon  the  substances 
leld  in  solution  or  upon  the  electrodes.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
(uppose  that  such  a  view  would  truly  represent  the  physical 
process  which  takes  place.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  current 
lets  upon  a  solution  of  a  salt  in  water,  or  upon  any  other  mixture 
)f  electrolytes,  it  stands  to  reason  that  its  action  will  not  always  be 
confined  to  one  particular  constituent  of  the  mixture,  but  will 
:ake  effect  chiefly  on  the  constituent  most  easily  decomposed. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
salt  is  decomposed  in  preference  to  the  water ;  but  if  we  take  % 
lolution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  the  water  is  decomposed  in 
preference  to  the  salt.] 

400.  [Znflnenoe  of  concentration  of  tbe  solntlon  and  size  of 

tbe  electrodes. — In  most  cases,  however,  the  decomposition  is  not 

con6ned  exclusively  to  either  the  water  or  the  salt  dissolved  in  it, 

but  affects  both  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  result,  moreover, 

depends  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  salt,  but  also  on  the  degree 

of  concentration  of  the  solution,  as  well  as  on  what  is  called  the 

density  of  the  current,  or  the  ratio  of  its  intensity  to  the  area  of 

the  electrodes.     Thus,  if  a  current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 

mlphate  of  copper,  by  means  of  comparatively  small  electrodes, 

copper  alone  is  usually  separated  at  the  negative  electrode ;  but  if 

the  solution  be  made  more  dilute,  or  if  the  size  of  the  electrodes 

bemcreased— the  intensity  of  the  current  being  kept  the  same  as 

before,  and  therefore  its  density  being  diminished — hydrogen  will 

be  liberated  at  the  negative  electrode  as  well  as  copper,  showing 

that,  under  these  circumstances,  both  the  water  and  the  sulphate 

ofQopper  are  decomposed.] 

401. — Blectrolsrtic  classification  of  tbe  simple  bodies. — 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  bodies  according  to  the  ten- 
dencies they  manifest  to  pass  to  the  one  or  the  other  electrode,  in 
tbe  process  of  electrolytic  decomposition,  those  which  evince  the 
Wrongest  tendency  to  go  to  the  positive  electrode  being  considered 
in  the  highest  degree  electro-negative,  and  those  which  show  the 
strongest  tendency  to  go  to  the  negative  electrode  in  the  highest 
degree  electro-pdsitive.  Although  experimental  research  has  not 
yet  supplied  very  extensive  or  accurate  data  for  such  a  classi- 
fication, the  following  proposed  by  Berzelius  will  be  found  useful, 
M  indicating  in  a  general  manner  the  electrical  cl[iaT«t(iX.eT^  o^  ^ 
**y»  number  of  simple  hodieSf  subject  to  such  coTxectVciTia  «w^» 
''f'f^&niiong  as  furtlier  experiment  and  observatioii  xoa."^  %u%'g^^'<»« 
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402.  I.  Bleotro-ne§ratlTe  bodies. 

1.  Oxygen.  8.  Selenium.  !<•  Antfaonj. 

2.  Sulphur.  9.  Arsenic.  10.  Thorium. 

3.  Nitrogen.  10.  Chromium.  17.  ColumbhiXD. 
4«  Chlorine.  11.  Molydenum.  i8.  Titanium. 

5.  Iodine.  iz.  Tungsten.  19.  Siltciuou 

6.  Fluorine.  13.  Boron.  ao.  Osmium. 

7.  Phosphorus.  14.  Carbon.  zi.  Hydrogen. 

403.  II.  Slectro^ositlTe  bodies. 

1.  Potassium.  11.  Zirconium.  21.  Bismuth. 

2.  Sodium.  12.  Manganese.  zx.  Uranium. 

3.  Lithium.  13.  Zinc.  £3.  Copper, 

4.  Barium.  14.  Cadmiiyn.  24.  Silver^ 

5.  Strontium.  ij.  Iron.  zi.  Mercury. 

6.  Calcium.  10.  Nickel.  26.  Palladium. 

7.  Magnesium.  17.  Cobalt.  27.  Platinum. 

8.  Glucinium.  18.  Cerium.  28.  Rhodium. 

9.  Yttrium.  19.  Lead.  29.  Iridium. 
10.  Aluminium.  20.  Tin.  30.  Gold. 

I      All  the  bodies  named  in  the  first  series  are  supposed  to  be  nega- 
'  tive  with  relation  to  those  in  the  second.    Each  of  the  bodies  in 
the  first  series  is  negative,  and  each  of  the  bodies  in  the  second 
positive,  with  relation  to  those  which  follow. 

The  meaning  is,  that  if  an  electrolyte  composed  of  any  two  o( 
the  bodies  in  the  first  list  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent^ that  which  stands  first  in  the  list  will  go  to  the  positive  elec- 
trode ;  if  an  electrolyte  composed  of  any  body  in  *the  first  and 
another  in  the  second  list  be  electrolysed,  the  former  wiU  go  to  the 
!  positive  electrode  ;  and,  in  fine,  if  an  electrolyte  composed  of  any 
'■  two  of  the  bodies  named  in  the  second  list  be  electrolysed,  the  first 
named  will  go  to  the  negative  pole. 

It  has  been  objected  that  sulphur  and  nitrogen  occupy  too  hi^ 
a  place  in  the  negative  series,  these  bodies  being  less  negative  than 
chlorine  and  fluorine,  and  that  hydrogen  ought  rather  to  be  placed 
in  the  positive  series. 

404.  The  order  of  tbe  series  not  certainly  determined*— 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  simple  bodies  in  these 
series  has  not  been  determined  in  all  cases  by  the  direct  ohs^ 
vation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  electrolysis.  It  has  been  in  maaj 
cases  only  inferred  from  the  analogies  suggested  by  their  chemicai 
relations. 

405.  Slectrolytes  whicb  have  eomponnd  oonstitaents« — 
When  the  constituents  of  an  electrolyte  are  compound  bodies,  the 
decomposition  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  with  those  binary 
compounds  whose  constituents  are  simple.  Most  of  the  salts  which 
have  been  submitted  to  experiment  prove  to  be  electrolytes,  the 
acid  constituent  appearing  at  the  positive,  and  the  base  at  the 
negative  electrode.  Acids  are  therefore  in  general  r^arded  as 
electro-negative  bodies  analogous  to  />xygen,  and  alkalies  and 
oxides  as  electro -positive  bodies  analogous  to  hydrogen. 
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406.  AooordiniT  to  Faraday,  electrolytes  wliose  constl* 
taents  are  simple  can  only  tie  combined  in  a  sinffle  pro«  | 
portion.  —  It  appears  to  result  from  the  researches  of  Faraday,  ; 
that  two  simple  bodies  cannot  combine  in  more  than  one  pro-    i 
portion  so  as  to  form  an  electrolyte.  1 

When  hydrochloric  acid,  whose  constituents  are  chlorine  and    \ 
hydrogen,  is  submitted  to  the  current,  electrolysis  ensues,  the 
chlorine   appearing   at  the   positive  and  the   hydrogen  at  the 
negative  electrode. 

The  protochlorides  of  the  metals  composed  of  the  metallic  base 
and  one  equivalent  of  chlorine  are  also  easily  electrolysed,  the 
chlorine  always  appeai'ing  at  the  positive  electrode;  but  the 
perchlorides  of  the  same  metals  which  contain  two  or  more  equi- 
valents of  chlorine  are  not  susceptible  of  electrolysation. 

In  general,  compounds  which  consist  of  two  simple  elements  are 
only  electrolysable  when  their  constituents  are  single  equivalents. 
Hence  sulphuric  acid  which  has  three,  and  nitric  acid  which  has 
five  equivalents  of  oxygen,  are  neither  of  them  susceptible  of 
electrolysation. 

407.  Apparent  exceptions  explained  by  secondary  action. 
— In  the  investigation  of  the  chemical  phenomena  which  attend 
the  transmission  of  the  current  through  liquid  compounds,  results 
will  be  occasionally  observed  which  will  at  first  seem  incompatible 
with  this  law.  But  in  these  cases  the  phenomena  are  invariably 
the  consequences,  not  of  electrolysis,  but  of  secondary  action. 
Thus,  nitric  acid  submitted  to  the  current  is  decomposed,  losing 
one  equivalent  of  its  oxygen,  and  reduced  to  nitrous  acid.  In 
this  case  the  real  electrolyte  is  the  water,  which  always  exists  in 
more  or  less  quantity  in  the  acid.  This  water  being  decomposed, 
the  oxygen  is  delivered  at  the  positive  electrode,  and  the  hydrogen 
developed  at  the  negative  electrode  attracts  from  the  nitric  acid 
one  equivalent'<>f  its  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines  and  forms 
water,  reducing  the  nitric  to  nitrous  acid. 

Ammonia,  which  consists  of  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen  and 
three  of  hydrogen,  is  not  properly  an  electrolyte,  though  in  solu- 
tion it  is  decomposed  by  the  secondary  action  of  the  current.  In 
thb  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  real  electrolyte  is  the  water  in 
which  the  ammonia  is  dissolved.  Nitrogen,  and  not  oxygen,  is 
disengaged  at  the  positive  electrode.  The  oxygen,  which  is  the 
primary  result  of  the  electrolysis  of  the  water,  attracts  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  ammonia,  with  which  it  reproduces  water  and  liberates 
the  nitrogen. 

408.  Secondary  effects  flavoured  by  tbe  nascent  state  of 
tlie  constituents  s  results  of  tbe  researcbes  of  Becquerel 
•Bd  Crosse.  —  It  b  a  general  law  in  chemistry  that  substances  in 
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the  nascent  state,  that  is,  when  just  disengaged  from  compounds 
with  which  they  have  been  united,  are  in  a  condition  most  favour- 
able for  entering  into  combinations.  This  explains  the  great 
facility  with  which  the  constituents  of  electrolytes  combine  with 
the  electrodes  where  even  a  feeble  affinity  prevails,  and  also  the 
various  secondary  eflfects.  When  oxygen  is  evolved"  against 
copper,  iron,  or  zinc,  chlorine  against  gold,  or  sulphur  against 
silver  at  the  electrode,  oxides  of  copper,  iron,  or  zinc,  chloride  of 
gold,  or  sulphuret  of  silver,  are  readily  formed.  If  the  current 
producing  these  changes  be  of  very  feeble  intensity,  so  that  the 
new  compounds  are  very  slowly  formed,  so  slowly  as  more  to 
resemble  growth  than  strong  chemical  action,  they  will  assume  the 
crystalline  structure.  In  this  manner  Becquerel  and  Crosse  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  artificially  mineral  crystals,  and  exhibiting 
on  a  small  scale  effects  similar  to  those  which  are  in  progress  on  a 
scale  so  vast  in  the  mineral  veins  which  pervade  the  crust  of  the 
globe,  and  which,  doubtless,  result  from  feeble  electric  currents 
established  for  countless  centuries  in  its  strata  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  temperature  and  other  physical  causes. 

409.  Tbe  sttocessive  action  of  tbe  same  current  on  dif- 
ferent vessels  of  water.  —  If  the  same  current  be  conducted 
successively  through  a  series  of  vessels  containing  acidulated 
water,  by  connecting  the  water  in  each  vessel  with  the  water  in 
the  succeeding  vessel  by  platinum  wires  i,  i',  1%  \"\  &c.,  as 
represented  in  jig,  267.,  the  current  will  enter  each  vessel  at  the 


extremity  o,  and  will  depart  from  it  at  the  extremity  h.  The 
water  in  each  vessel  will  in  this  case  constitute  a  separate  electro- 
lyte, and  will  be  decomposed  by  the  current.  The  ends  o  will  be 
all  positive,  and  the  ends  h  all  negative  electrodes.  Oxygen  will 
be  disengaged  at  all  the  ends  o,  and  hydrogen  at  all  the  ends  A ; 
and  if  the  gases  disengaged  be  collected,  the  same  quantity  of 
oxygen  will  be  found  to  be  disengaged  at  the  ends  0,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  hydrogen  at  the  ends  A,  the  volume  of  the  latter  being 
double  that  of  the  former.  The  weight  of  the  oxygen  produced 
will  be  eight  times  that  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  decomposed  will  be  nine  times  that  of  the  hydrogen. 

410.  Tbe  same  current  bas  an  uniform  electrolytic 
power.  —  Since  it  is  ascertained  by  reometric  instruments  that 
the  same  current  has  everywhere  the  same  intensity,  it  follows 
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^hat  this  constant  intensitj  is  attended  with  an  electrol^rtic  power 
)f  corresponding  uniformity.    From  this  and  other  similar  results  f 
t  is  inferred  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  in  a  ^ 
current  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  a  given  electrolyte  which  \ 
the  current  decomposes.  I 

411.  Voltameter  of  Faraday.  —  On  this  ground  Faraday 
^ave  the  name  of  voltameter  to  an  apparatus  similar  in  principle 
to  that  described  in  (392.),  taking  water  as  the  standard  electro- 
lyte by  which  the  quantity  of  electricity  necessary  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  any  other  electrolytes  might  be  measured.   Thus, 
if  it  is  found  that  a  current  which  decomposes  in  a  given  time  an 
ounce  of  water,  will  in  the  same  time  decompose  two  ounces  of 
one  electrolyte  (a),  and  three  ounces  of  another  electrolyte  (b),  it 
is  inferred  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  necessary  to  decompose 
a  given  weight  of  a  is  half  that  which  would  decompose  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  and  that  the  quantity  necessary  to  decompose  a 
given  weight  of  b  is  a  third  of  that  which  would  decompose  the 
same  weight  of  water,  and,  in  fine,  that  the  quantities  of  electricity 
necessary  to  decompose  equal  weights  of  a  and  b  are  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  2. 

412.  SfTeot  of  tbe  same  current  on  dlfTerent  electrolytes— 
Faraday's  law.  —  Kthe  series  of  vessels  represented  in^.  267., 
connected  by  metallic  conductors  i,  i',  &c.,  instead  of  containing 
water,  contain  a  series  of  different  electrolytes,  each  electrolyte 
will  be  decomposed  exactly  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  the  only 
electrolyte  through  which  the  current  passed.  • 

Let  OS  suppose  that  the  first  vessel  of  the  series  which  the  current  enters 
from  p  contains  water,  and  that  means  are  provided  by  which  the  quantities 
^ff  oxygen  and  hydrogen  liberated  at  0  and  h  shall  be  indicated,  and  that  in 
like  manner  the  quantities  of  the  constituents  of  each  of  the  other  electro- 
lytes disengaged  at  the  respective  electrodes  can  be  determined.  It  will 
then  be  found  that  for  every  grain  weight  of  hydrogen  liberated  in  the  first 
vessel,  the  number  of  grains  weight  of  each  of  the  constituents  of  the  several 
electrolytes  disengaged  will  be  expressed  by  their  respective  chemical 
Univalents. 

Thus,  if  e,  e',  e",  e"\  &c.  be  the  chemical  equivalents  of  the  several  con- 
stituents of  the  series  of  electrolytes,  that  of  hydrogen  being  the  unit,  and 
if  ft  express  the  number  of  grains  weight  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  volta- 
meter tube  over  the  first  vessel  in  a  given  time,  then  the  number  of  grains 
weight  of  each  of  the  constituents  of  the  several  electrolytes  which  shall  be 
evolved  in  the  same  time  will  be 

e  X  ^  c'  X  A,  e"  X  ^  e'"  x  K  &c.,  &c 

413.  It  comprises  secondary  results.  —  This  remarkable 
aw  extends  not  only  to  the  direct  results  of  electrolysis,  but  also 
»  all  the  secondary  effects  of  the  current. 

ThuSy  it  applies  to  the  quantities  of  the  several  metallic  electrodes  which 
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combine  with  the  constituents  which  are  the  immediate  xesnlts  of  the 
electrolysis*  and  also  to  all  combinations  and  decompositioiis  which  result 
from  the  affinities  which  may  eidst  between  the  results,  primaiy  or  secondary, 
of  the  electrolysis,  and  any  foreign  substances  which  the  electrolyte  may  hold 
in  solution. 

414.  Practioal  example  of  its  application. — As  a  practical 
example  of  the  application  of  this  electro-chemical  law,  let  m 
suppose  the  first  vessel  which  the  current  enters  at  p  to  contain 
water,  the  next  iodide  of  potassium,  the  succeeding  one  proto- 
chloride  of  tin,  the  next  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  last  sulphate 
of  soda.  The  current  will  severally  decompose  these,  the  oxygen, 
iodine,  chlorine,  and  acid  appearing  at  the  five  positive  electrodes, 
and  the  hydrogen,  potassium,  tin,  and  soda  at  the  five  negative 
electrodes.  If  the  electrode  against  which  the  oxygen  is  evolved 
be  zinc,  the  oxide  of  zinc  will  result  as  a  secondary  product ;  and 
if  the  electrode  against  which  the  chlorine  is  evolved  be  gold,  the 
chloride  of  that  metal  will  likewise  be  produced  by  secondary 
action.  The  chemical  equivalents  of  the  several  substancps  in- 
volved in  this  process  are  as  follows :  — 


Hydrogen 
Oxvgen    • 
\Vatf;r      - 
Iodine 
Potassium 
Iodide  of  potassium 
Chlorine  - 
Tin  - 
Protochloride  of  tin 


I '00 

800 
9*oo 

126-30 
j9*26 

105*56 

35*47 
57*90 

93*37 


Hydrochloric  acid    •       .  3647 

Sulphuric  acid  -       •       -  40*10, 

Soda         ....  ji'jo 

Sulphate  of  loda      -       •  71*40 

Zinc.       ....  31*30 

Gold-       ....  igyio 

Oxide  of  sine   ...  40*10 

Chloride  of  gold       -       •  Z34'd7 


It  will  follow,  therefore,  from  the  general  electrolytic  law  above 
stated,  that  for  every  grain  of  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  negative 
electrode  in  the  first  vessel,  the  following  will  be  the  quantities  of 
the  chemical  results  produced  in  the  several  vessels :  — 


I,  Oxygen   evolved  at  positive 

electrode    -.       -       -        -       g'oo 

Water  decomposed        -       >       9*00 

Zinc  oxidated         ...     32*30 

Oxide  of  zinc  produced  >     40*30 

II.  Iodine  evolved  at  the  positive 

electrode     -        -        -        -    126*30 

Potassium  evolved  at  the  np> 

gative  electrode  ...     39*26 

Iodide  decomposed         -        -   165*56 
III.  Chlorine  evolved  at  the  posi- 
tive electrode      ...     35*47 

Tin  fcvolved  at  the  negative 

electrode     .        -        -        .     57*90 

Gold    combined    at   positive 
electrode    ....   199*20 


Chloride  of  gold  produced    .  234^ 
Protochloride  of  tin  decern. 

po«ed 93"}7 

IV.  Chlorine  evolved  at  positive 

electrode    ....    35*47 
Hrdrogen  evolved  at  negatir? 

electrode     •        -        .       -      1*00 
Hydrochloric     acid     decom. 

posed .....    j6r47 
V.  Sulphuric  acid  evolved  at  po* 

suive  electrode  ...    40*10 
Soda     evolved    at    negative 

electrode     ....    jrjo 
Sulphate  decomposed   -       .    71*40 


41  5.  Sir  B.  Da'ry's  experiments  sbowingr  tbe  transfer  of 
tbe  oonstitaents  of  eliK&troljrtea  tbrongrli  intermediate  sola- 
tions.  —  If  the  series  of  vessels  containing  different  electrolytes 
be  connected  by  liquid  conductors  by  means  of  capillary  siphons, 
instead  of  the  metallic  conductors  by  which  thej  are  supposed  to 
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be  connected  in  the  cases  just  described,  phenomena  are  produced, 
respecting  which  a  remarkable  discordance  has  arisen  between  the 
highest  scientific  authorities. 

From  some  of  the  early  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  confirmed 
by  those  of  Gautherot,  Hisinger,  and  Berzelius,  it  appeared  that 
the  voltaic  current  was  not  only  capable  of  decomposing  various  ' 
classes  of  chemical  compounds,  but  of  transferring  or  decanting 
their  constituents  successively  through  two  or  more  vessels,  to 
bring  them  to  the  respective  electrodes  at  which  they  are  liberated. 
Davy  pushed  this  inquiry  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  by  various 
experiments,  characterised  by  all  that  address  for  which  he  was 
so  remarkable,  arrived  at  certain  general  results  which  we  shall 
now  briefly  state. 

Let  a  series  of  cups 

P     W}     >      ABODE      3^    >      N 

be  com^ected  by  capillary  siphons,  which  may  be  conveniently  fermed  0%. 
the  fibres  of  asbestos  or  amianthas.  Let  any  electrolyte,  a  solution  of  a 
neutral  salt  for  example,  be  placed  in  c,  and  let  the  other  cups  be  filled 
with  distilled  water.  Let  a  plate  of  platinum  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  be  immersed  in  the  cup  a,  and  a  similar  plate  con- 
nected with  the  negative  pole  be  immersed  in  b.  The  voltaic  current  will 
then  enter  the  series  of  cups  at  a,  and  passing  successively  from  cup  to  cup 
through  the  siphons,  will  issue  from  them  at  e,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  \ 
Let  the  water  in  the  cups  a,  b,  d,  and  e  be  tinged  by  the  juice  of  red 
cabbage,  the  property  of  which  is  to  be  rendered  red  by  the  presence  of  an 
acid,  and  green  by  that  of  an  alkah. 

The  current  thus  established  will,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  decompose 
the  salt  in  the  cup  c.  The  acid  will  be  transported  through  the  twjo  siphons, 
and  the  water  in  b  to  the  positive  electrode  in  a,  where  it  will  be  liberated, 
and  will  enter  into  solution  with  the  tinged  water.  At  the  same  time  the 
alkali  will  pass  through  the  two  siphons,  and  the  cup  d  to  the  negative 
electrode,  and  will  enter  into  solution  with  the  water  in  d. 

The  presence  of  the  acid  in  a  and  of  the  alkali  in  e  will  be  rendered 
manifest  by  the  red  colour  imparted  to  the  contents  of  the  former,  and  the 
green  to  the  latter. 

416.  IRTblle  beinff  transferred  tbey  are  deprived  of  tbeir 
eltemical  property. — Although  to  arrive  at  a  and  e  respectively 
the  acid  must  pass  through  b  and  the  alkali  through  e,  their  pre- 
sence in  these  intermediate  cups  is  not  manifested  by  any  change 
of  colour.  It  was  therefore  inferred  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  so  long 
as  the  constituents  of  the  salt  are  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  current,  they  lose  their  usual  properties,  and  only  recover 
them  when  dismissed  at  the  electrodes  by  which  they  have  been 
respectively  attracted. 

if  the  direction  of  the  current  be  reversed,  so  that  it  shall  enter 
at  B  and  issue  from  a,  the  constituents  of  the  salt  will  be  trans- 
ported back  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  BerleB,  t\ie  «^\^  \7\i\0[i>^ 
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been  deposited  in  a  will  be  transferred  successively  through  the 
cups  B,  c,  D,  and  the  intermediate  siphons  to  the  cup  £,  and  the 
alkali  in  the  contrary  direction  from  e  through  d,  c,  b,  and  the 
siphons  to  A.  This  will  be  manifested  by  the  changes  of  colour 
of  the  infusions.  The  liquid  in  a  which  had  been  reddened  by 
the  acid,  will  first  recover  its  original  colour,  and  then  become 
green  according  as  the  ratio  of  the  acid  to  the  alkali  in  it  is  di- 
minished ;  and  in  like  manner  the  infusion  in  e,  which  had  been 
rendered  green  by  the  alkali,  will  gradually  recover  its  primitive 
colour,  and  then  become  red  as  the  proportion  of  the  acid  to  the 
alkali  in  it  is  augmented. 

During  these  processes  no  change  of  colour  will  be  observed  in 
the  intermediate  cups  b  and  d. 

The  intermediate  cups  b  and  d  being  filled  with  various  che- 
mical solutions  for  which  the  constituents  of  the  salt  had  strong 
affinities,  and  with  which  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  thej 
would  immediately  enter  into  combination,  these  constituent! 
nevertheless  invariably  passed  through  the  intermediate  vessels 
without  producing  any  discoverable  effect  upon  their  contents* 
Thus,  sulphuric  acid  passed  in  this  manner  through  solutions  of 
ammonia,  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  without  affecting  them.  In  like 
manner  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  passed  through  concentrated 
alkaline  menstrua  without  any  chemical  effect.  In  a  word,  acidi 
and  alkalis  having  the  strongest  mutual  affinities,  were  thus  reci< 
procally  made  to  pass  each  through  the  other  without  manifesting 
any  tendency  to  combination. 

417.  Sxoeption  In  tbe  case  of  proAuclnff  Insoluble  cooi* 
pounds.  —  Strontia  and  baryta  passed  in  the  same  way  through 
muriatic  and  nitric  acids,  and  reciprocally  these  acids  passed  with 
equal  facility  through  solutions  of  strontia  and  baryta.  But  an 
exception  was  encountered  when  it  was  attempted  to  transmit 
strontia  or  baryta  through  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  via 
versa.  In  this  case  the  alkali  was  arrested  in  transitu  by  the  add) 
or  the  acid  by  the  alkali,  and  the  salt  resulting  from  their  combi* 
nation  was  precipitated  in  the  intermediate  cup. 

The  exception  therefore  generalised,  included  those  cases  ia 
which  bodies  were  attempted  to  be  transmitted  through  menstrua 
for  which  they  have  an  affinity,  and  with  which  they  would  form 
an  insoluble  compound. 

418.  This  transfer  denied  by  7araday« — This  transmissioil 
of  chemical  substances  through  solutions  with  which  they  haT6 
affinities  by  the  voltaic  current,  those  affinities  being  rendered 
dormant  by  the  influence  of  the  current  which  appeared  to  be 
established  by  the  researches  of  Davy,  published  in  1807,  and 
since  that  period  received  by  the  whole  scientific  urorld  as  an 
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blished  principle,  has  lately  been  affirmed  by  Dr.  Faraday  to  be 
founded  in  error.  According  to  Faraday  no  such  transfer  of  the 
constituents  of  a  body  decomposed  by  the  current  can  or  does  take 
place.  He  maintains  that  in  all  cases  of  electrolysation  it  is  an 
absolutely  indispensable  condition  that  there  be  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  series  of  particles  of  the  electrolyte  between  the  two 
electrodes  at  which  its  constituents  are  disengaged.  Thus,  when 
water  is  decomposed,  there  must  be  a  continuous  line  of  water 
between  the  positive  electrode  at  which  the  oxygen  is  developed, 
and  the  negative  electrode  at  which  the  hydrogen  is  disengaged. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or  any  other  salt  is 
decomposed,  there  must  be  a  continuous  line  of  particles  of  the 
salt  between  the  positive  electrode  at  which  the  acid  appears,  and 
the  negative  electrode  at  which  the  alkali  is  deposited. 

Dr.  Faraday  affirms,  that  in  Davy's  celebrated  experiments,  in 
which  the  acid  and  alkaline  constituents  of  the  salt  appear  to  be 
drawn  through  intermediate  cups,  containing  pure  water  or  solu- 
tions of  substances  foreign  to  the  salt,  the  decomposition  and  f 
apparent  transfer  of  the  constituents  of  the  salt  could  not  have 
commenced  until,  by  capillary  attraction,  a  portion  of  the  salt  had 
passed  over  through  the  siphons,  so  that  a  continuous  line  of  saline 
particles  was  established  between  the  electrodes.  Dr.  Faraday 
admits  such  a  transfer  of  the  constituents,  as  may  be  explained  by 
the  series  of  decompositions  and  recompositions  involved  in  the 
hypothesis  of  Grotthus. 

419.  ikpparent  transfer  explained  by  liim  on  Grottbas' 
bjrpotliesis.  —  It  is  also  admitted  by  Dr.  Faraday,  that  when  pure 
water  intervenes  between  the  metallic  conductors  proceeding  from 
the  pile  and  the  electrolyte,  decomposition  may  ensue,  but  he 
considers  that  in  this  case  the  true  electrodes  are  not  the  extre- 
mities of  the  metallic  conductors,  but  the  points  where  the  pure 
water  ends  and  the  electrolyte  begins,  and  that  accordingly  in 
such  cases  the  constituents  of  the  electrolyte  will  be  disengaged, 
not  at  the  surfaces  of  the  metallic  conductors,  but  at  the  common 
surfaces  of  the  water  and  the  electrolyte.  As  an  example  of  this 
he  produces  the  following  experiment.  Let  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  magnesia  be  covered  with  pure  wiater,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  all  admixture  of  the  water  with  the  saline  solution. 
Let  a  plate  of  platinum  proceeding  from  the  negative  pole  of  a 
battery  be  immersed  in  the  water,  at  some  distance  from  the 
surface  of  the  solution  on  which  the  water  rests,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  the  solution  be  put  in  metallic  communication  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  battery.  The  decomposition  of  the  sulphate 
will  speedily  commence,  but  the  magnesia,  instead  of  being  de- 
posited on  the  platinum  plate  immersed  in  the  'watex.^  Vi!i\  ^\)i^»K 
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at  the  common  surface  of  the  water  and  the  solution.  The  water, 
therefore,  and  not  the  platinum,  is  in  this  case  the  n^ative 
electrode. 

420.  Faraday  thtnka  fhat  conduction  and  deoompositlOB 
are  closely  related. — Dr.  Faraday  maintains  that  the  connec- 
tion between  conduction  and  decomposition,  so  far  as  relates  to 
liquids  which  are  not  metallic,  is  so  constant  that  decomposition 
may  be  regarded  as  the  chief  means  by  which  the  electric  current 
is  transmitted  through  liquid  compounds.  Nevertheless,  he  admits, 
that  when  the  intensity  of  a  current  is  too  feeble  to  effect  decom- 
position, a  quantity  of  electricity  is  transmitted  sufficient  to  affect 
the  reoscope. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  Faraday  affirms  that  water 
which  conducts  the  electric  current  in  its  liquid  state,  ceases  to  do 
so  when  it  is  congealed,  and  then  it  also  resists  decompositioni  and 
in  fine  ceases  to  be  an  electrolyte.  He  holds  that  the  same  is  true 
of  all  electrolytes. 

421.  Maintains  tbat  non^etallic  liquids  only  oondvet 
wben  capable  of  decomposition  by  tbe  current. — The  con- 
nection between  decomposition  and  conduction  is  further  mani- 
fested, according  to  Dr.  Faraday,  by  the  fact  that  liquids  which  do 
not  admit  of  electro-chemical  decomposition,  do  not  give  passage 
to  the  voltaic  current.  In  short,  that  electrolytes  are  the  only 
liquid  non-metallic  conductors. 

422.  Faraday's  doctrine  not  universally  accepted — Poall" 
let's  observations.  —  These  views  of  Dr.  Faraday  have  not  yet 
obtained  general  acceptation ;  nor  have  the  discoveries  of  Davy 
of  the  transfer  and  decantation  of  the  constituents  of  electrolytes 
through  solutions  foreign  to  them,  been  yet  admitted  to  be  over- 
thrown.    Peschel  and  other  German  authorities,  in  fiill  possession 
of  Faraday's  views  and  the  results  of  his  experimental  researches, 
still  continue  to  reproduce  Davy's  experiments,  and  to  refer  to 
their  results  and  consequences  as  established  facts.     Fouillet, 
writing  in  1 847,  and  also  in  possession  of  Faraday's  researches, 
which  he  largely  quotes,  maintains  nevertheless  the  transport  o( 
the  constituents  u^ider  conditions  more  extraordinary  still,  and 
more  incompatible  with  Faraday's  doctrine  than  any  imagined  by 
Davy.    In  electro-chemical  decomposition  he  says,  —  "  There  is  at 
once  separation  and  transport.    Numberless  attempts  have  been 
made  to  seize  the  molecule  of  water  which  is  decomposed,  or  to 
arrest  en  route  the  atoms  of  the  constituent  gases  before  their 
arrival  at  the  electrodes,  but  without  success.    For  example,  if 
two  cups  of  water,  one  containing  the  positive  and  the  other  the 
negative  wire  of  a  battery,  be  connected  by  any  conductor,  sin- 
gular phenomena  will  be  observed.    If  the  intermediate  conductor 
ie  metallic,  decomposition  Villi  la^^  '^\&Aft  SxA^'^iidsiitly  in  both ; 
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onpa"  (u  abeftdj  described),  "  but  if  the  intermediate  coudactor 
be  the  human  bodj,  as  when  a  person  dips  a  finger  of  one  hand 
Into  the  water  in  one  cup,  and  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  into  the 
other,  the  decomposition  will  Bometimes  proceed  aa  in  the  caae  of 
a  metallic  connection ;  but  more  generallj  oxjgea  will  be  disen- 
gaged at  the  wire  wlucfa  enters  the  positive  cup,  and  hydrogen  at 
the  wire  which  enters  the  negative  cup,  no  gases  appearing  at  the 
Sogers  immersed  in  the  one  and  the  other.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  one  or  other  of  the  constitueDt  gaaea  must  pass  through  the 
bod;  of  the  operator,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  pole  at  wbidi  it  is 
disengaged.  And  even  when  the  two  cups  are  connected  by  a 
piece  of  ice,  the  decomposition  proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  one 
or  other  gas  appearing  to  pasa  through '  the  ice,  since  thej  are  dis' 
engaged  at  the  poles  in  the  separate  cups  in  the  same  manner."  * 

423.  Savya  «xpertiiiei>U  repeated  aad  oonflrmed  trr 
Bonqneral. — The  experiments  of  Davy,  in  which  the  transfer  of 
the  constituents  of  an  e1ectrol;fte  through  water  and  through 
tolutions  for  which  these  constituents  have  affinities,  was  denton- 
strated,  hare  been  repeated  by  Becquerel,  who  has  obtuned  the 
same  resulta.  The  capillary  siphons  used  by  Becquerel  were  glass 
tubes  filled  with  moistened  clay.  He  also  found  that  the  case  in 
irtiich  the  constituent  transferred  would  form  au  insoluble  com- 
pound with  the  matter  fomung  the  intermediate  solution,  forma  an 
exception  to  this  [H'inciple  of  transfer;  but  he  observed  that  this 
only  happens  when  the  intenaity  of  the  current  ia  insufficient  to  de- 
compose the  compound  thus  formed  in  the  intermediate  solution.^ 

424.  Tile  •leetroOea  aappoaed  to  exerolae  dUIerent  elec- 
trobrtlo  power*  by  VonUlet. — The  question  whether  the 
decomposing  agency  resides  altogether  at  cme  or  at  the  other  elec- 
trode, or  is  shared  between  them,  has  been  recently  investigated 
bjr  M.  PouOlet. 

Let  three  tubes  of  glass  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  letter  U, 
^.  268.,  be  prepared,  each  of 
the  vertical  arms  being  about  five 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Let  the  curved  part 
of  the  tubes  connecting  the  legs 
have  a  diameter  of  about  the 
twentieth  of  an  inch  when  the 
solutions  used  are  good  con- 
ductors, but  the  same  diameter 
as  die  tubes  themselves  when  the 
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conducting  power  is  more  imperfect.    In  this  latter  case,  how* 
ever,  the  results  are  less  exact  and  satisfactory. 

Let  platinum  wires  e  and  e'  proceeding  from  the  poles  of  a 
voltaic  battery  be  plunged  in  the  first  and  last  tubes,  and  let  the 
intermediate  tubes  be  connected  by  similar  wires  ii'  and  ^'  i!". 
Let  acidulated  water  be  poured  into  the  tube  e  i,  and  the  solu- 
tions on  which  the  relative  effects  of  the  two  electrodes  are  to  be 
examined,  into  the  other  tubes  1 1"  and  i""'  b'.    After  the  electro- 
lysis has  been  continued  for  a  certain  time,  the  quantity  of  the 
solution  decomposed  in  each  leg  may  be  ascertained  by  submitting 
the  contents  of  each  leg  to  analysis.    The  quantity  remaining  on- 
decomposed  being  thus    ascertained  and    subtracted  from  the 
original  quantity,  the  remainder  will  be  the  quantity  decomposed, 
since  the  fluids  are  prevented  fk>m  intermixing  to  any  sensible 
extent  by  the  smallness  of  the  connecting  tube,  and  by  being 
nearly  at  the  same  level  during  the  process.    It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  decomposing  agencies  of  the  two  electrodes,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  quantities  of  the  solutions  decomposed  in  the  legs 
in  which  they  are  respectively  immersed. 

425.  Case  in  wUoli  tbe  negrattve  electrode  alone  aetf.— 
The  current  being  first  transmitted  through  a  voltameter  to  indi- 
cate the  actual  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted,  the  tubes  e  1, 
i'  i''  and  \'''  e'  were  filled,  the  first  with  a  solution  of.  the  chloride 
of  gold,  the  next  with  the  chloride  of  copper,  and  the  third  with 
the  chloride  of  zinc.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain  interval  the 
contents  of  the  tubes  were  severally  examined,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  solutions  in  the  legs  in  which  the  positive  electrodes  were 
immersed  had  suffered  no  decomposition.  The  quantities  of  the 
chlorides  contained  in  them  respectively  were  undiminished, 
while  the  chloride  in  each  of  the  legs  containing  the  negatife 
electrodes  was  diminished  by  exactly  the  quantity  corresponding 
to  the  metal  deposited  on  the  negative  wire,  and  the  chlorine 
transferred  to  the  positive  leg. 

It  was  therefore  inferred  that  in  these  cases  the  entire  decom- 
posing agency  must  be  ascribed  to  the  negative  electrode. 

The  same  results  were  obtained  for  the  other  metallic  chlorides. 

426.  [Tbis  unequal  action  of  tbe  electrodes  ts  only  ap- 
parent.— These  results  nevertheless  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  them.  They  are  due  to  a  property  possessed  by  the 
current  of  carrying  the  electrolyte  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
without  decomposing  it.  Thus,  in  the  decomposition  of  a  solutioii 
of  sulphate  of  copper  between  copper  electrodes,  the  solutioB 
becomes  more  concentrated  in  contact  with  the  positive,  and  mof9. 
dilute  in  contact  with  the  negative  electrode.] 

247.  Uquid  electrodes. — Series  of  ele<»troljtea  in  imat*] 
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-  In  general,  the  electrodes  bj  which  the  coirent 
enters  and  departs  irom  an  electrolyte,  are  solid  and  most  fre- 
quently metaiUc  conductors.  In  an  experiment  already  cited 
(+19.))  Faradaj  has  shown  that  water  may  become  an  electrode, 
and  Pouillet  in  some  recent  experiments  has  succeeded  in  gene- 
ralising this  result,  and  has  shonn  not  only  that  the  cursent  may 
be  transmitted  to  and  received  Irom  an  electrolyte  by  liquid  con- 
ductors, but  that  a  series  of  different  electrolytes  may  become 
mutual  electrodes,  the  current  passing  immediately  from  one  to 
the  other  without  any  intermediate  conductor,  solid  or  liquid,  and 
that  each  of  tbem  shall  be  electrolysed.  Thus,  suppose  that  the 
Beries  of  electrolytes  are  expressed  by 


the  cnrrsnt  as  inchoated  by  the  arrows  entering  a,  and  departing 
from  D,  and  being  supposed  to  have  sufficieut  intensity  to  effect 
the  electrolysis  of  all  the  solutions.  Let  the  electro -negative  con- 
itituents  be  expressed  by  a,  h,e,  d,  and  the  electro-positive  by 
a",  b',  c",  d'.  It  is  evident  that  the  points  at  which  any  two  suc- 
ceeding soludons  touch,  will  be  at  the  same  time  the  negative 
electrode  of  the  first,  and  the  positive  electrode  of  the  second,  and 
Ihat,  consequently,  the  positive  constituent  of  the  first  and  the 
negative  constituent  of  the  second  will  be  disengaged  at  this  point, 
and  being  in  the  nascent  state  will  be  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  to  combine  in  virtue  of  their  affinities,  and  so  to  form 
new  compounds  as  secondary  effects.  Thus,  the  common  surface 
of  A  and  B  will  be  the  negative  electrode  of  a,  and  tlie  positive 
electrode  of  b,  because  it  is  at  this  surface  that  the  current  departs 
from  A  and  enters  b,  arid  accordingly  the  electro-positive  consti- 
tuent a'  of  A,  and  the  electro -negative  constituent  A  of  h,  will  be 
developed  at  this  common  surface,  and  if  they  have  affinity,  will 
enter  into  uombination. 

,  428.  Bxperlinantal  Utiutra- 

tlou  of  tlila.  —  These  principles 
may  be  experimentally  illustrated 
and  verified  by  placing  the  elec- 
trolytic solutions  in  U-shaped 
tubes  t,  t',  t'',  as  represented  in 

I-et  two  elactrolyUc  solutions  A  and 
B  be  introduced  Into  tbe  first  tube  T, 
so  carefully  as  to  prevent  thom  tfom 
intermix ing,  aud  let  tbeir  conuDon 
surface  be  at  o.    In  like  manner  let 
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the  solations  b  and  o  be  introdaoed  into  the  tube  t',  and  the  eolations  o 
and  D  into  the  tube  t",  their  common  snifaces  being  at  o'  and  o**.  Let  the 
legs  of  the  tnbes  t  and  t',  which  contain  the  eolation  b,  be  connected  by  a 
glass  siphon  containing  the  same  eolation,  and  the  legs  of  the  tabes  t' 
and  t",  containing  the  solution  o^  be  similarly  connected.  Let  the  positive 
wire  of  a  battery  be  immersed  in  A,  and  the  negative  wire  in  i>,  the  canent 
being  sufficiently  intense  to  electrolyse  all  the  solutions.* 

In  this  case  o  will  be  the  positive  electrode  of  b,  and  the  negative  elec- 
trode of  A;  o'  the  positive  electrode  of  o»  and  the  negative  electrode  of  b; 
and  o"  the  positive  electrode  of  d,  and  the  negative  electrode  of  c. 

If  A  be  pure  water,  b  the  chloride  of  zinc,  the  water  being  decomposed, 
oxygenp will  be  disengaged  at  the  positive  wire,  and  hydrogen  at  the  common 
surface  o.  The  chloride  being  also  decomposed,  the  chlorine^  its  electro- 
negative constituent,  will  be  disengaged  at  o,  where  it  will  enter  into  com- 
bination with  the  hydrogen,  and  form  hydrochloric  acid,  the  presence  of 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  the  usual  tests.  The  oxide  of  zinc,  the 
electro-positive  constituent  of  b,  will  be  disengaged  at  o\  and  will  form  s 
compound  with  the  electro-negative  constituent  of  c,  and  so  on. 

429.  SleotrolysU  of  fbe  alfcaH»  ana  earCbs. — The  decom- 
posing power  of  the  voltaic  current  had  not  long  been  known 
before  it  became,  in  the  hands  of  Sir  H.  Davy  and  his  successon, 
the  means  of  resolving  the  alkalis  and  eartlis,  before  that  time 
considered  as  simple  bodies,  into  their  constituents.  This  clan  of 
bodies  was  shown  to  be  oxidised  metals.  When  submitted  to 
such  conditions  as  enabled  a  strong  voltaic  current  to  pass  through 
them,  oxygen  was  liberated  at  the  positive  electrode,  and  the 
metallic  base  appeared  at  the  negative  electrode. 

430.  THe  series  of  new  metals.  —  A  new  series  of  metals 
was  thus  discovered,  which  received  names  derived  from  those  of 
the  alkalis  and  eartHs  of  which  they  formed  the  bases.  Thus,  the 
metallic  base  of  potash  was  called  potassium,  that  of  soda,  soSsatt 
that  of  lime,  calcium,  that  of  silica,  silicium,  and  so  on. 

In  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  those  metals  in  their 
simple  state,  owing  to  their  strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  Thus 
potassium,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  conunon  temperatures, 
enters  directly  into  combination  with  the  air,  and  bums.  When 
it  is  desired  to  collect  and  preserve  it  in  the  metallic  state  it  11 
decomposed  by  the  current  in  contact  with  mercury,  with  which  it 
enters  into  combination,  forming  an  amalgam.  It  is  aflerwardi 
separated  by  distillation  from  the  mercury,  and  preserved  in  the 
metallic  state  under  the  oil  of  naphtha,  in  a  glass  tube  hermetically 
closed,  the  air  being  previously  expelled. 

43 1 .  Scboenbein's  experiments  on  tbe  passivity  of  iron* 

*  This  is  not  the  experimental  arrangement  adopted  by  M.  Ponillet  It 
has  occurred  to  me,  as  a  method  of  exhibiting  his  principle  under  a  more 
general  form  and  somewhat  more  clearly  and  satisfkctorily  than  hit  ap- 
paratus^ in  which  the  siphons  s,  a'  have  no  place. 
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—  Among  the  effects  of  the  yoltaic  current  which  have  been  not 
satisfactorily  or  not  at  all  explained,  are  those  by  which  iron, 
under  certain  conditions,  is -enabled  to  resist  oxidation  even  when 
exposed  to  agents  of  the  greatest  power;  such,  for  example, 
IS  nitric  acid.  The  most  remarkable  researches  on  this  subject 
Are  those  of  Schoenbein.  In  his  experiments,  the  wires  proceeding 
from  the  poles  of  the  battery  were  immersed  in  two  mercurial 
cups,  which  we  shall  call  p  and  n.  A  bath  of  water  b,  acidulated 
with  about  8  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  was  then  connected  with 
the  cup  N  by  a  platinum  wire.  A  piece  of  iron  wire  was  placed 
with  one  extremity  in  p,  and  the  other  in  the  bath  b.  No  oxi- 
dation was  manifested  at  the  end  immersed  in  the  bath,  and  no 
hydrogen  was  evolved  at  the  platinum  wire.  In  fine,  no  elec- 
trolysis took  place. 

Several  circumstances  were  found  to  restore  to  the  u*on  its 
oxidable  property,  and  to  establish  the  electrolysis  of  the  liquid 
in  the  batJi,  but  only  for  a  short  interval  of  a  few  seconds.  These 
circumstances  were :  —  I.  The  contact  for  a  moment  of  the  pla- 
tinum and  iron  wires  in  the  bath.  2.  The  momentary  suspen- 
sion of  the  current  by  breaking  the  contact  at  any  point  of  the 
circuit.  3.  The  contact  of  any  oxidable  metal,  such  as  zinc, 
tin,  copper,  or  silver,  with  the  iron  in  the  bath.  4.  The  momen- 
taiy  diversion  of  a  portion  of  the  current,  by  connecting  the  cups 
P  and  N  by  a  copper  wire,  without  breaking  the  connections  of 
the  original  circuit.  5.  By  agitating  the  end  of  the  iron  wire  in 
the  bath. 

If  in  connecting  b  and  p  by  the  iron  wire  the  wire  be  first  im- 
mersed in  B,  oxidation  will  take  place  for  some  seconds  after  the 
other  end  is  immersed  in  p. 

The  intensity  of  the  current  diverted  by  connecting  the  cups 
p  and  N  by  a  copper  wire,  can  be  varied  at  pleasure  by  varying 
the  length  and  section  of  the  connecting  wire  (375.).      When 
rach  a  derived  current  is  established,  several  curious  and  inte- 
resting phenomena  are  observed.    When  the  derived  current  has 
great  intensity,  no  effect  is  produced  upon  the  iron.      Upon 
gradually  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  derived  current,  the 
iron  becomes  active,  that  is,  susceptible  of  oxidation.    With  a  less 
intensity  it  again  becomes  passive,  and  the  oxidation  ceases.    As 
the  derived  current  is  gradually  reduced  to  that  intensity  at  which 
the  iron  becomes  permanently  joa^^'ve,  there  are  several  successive 
periods  during  which  it  is  alternately  active  and  passive,  the 
intervals  between  these  periods  being  less  and  less.    In  the  appa- 
ratus of  Schoenbein  the  iron  became  permanently  active  when  the 
sopper  wire  conducting  the  derived  current  was  half  a  line  thick, 
and  from  6  inches  to  1 6  feet  long. 
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These  effects  are  reproduced  with  all  the  oxacids,  but  are  not 
manifested  either  with  the  hydracids  or  the  Haloid  salts. 

432.  Otber  metbods  of  rendering:  iron  passtve.  — Iron  maj 
be  rendered  passive  also  by  placing  it  as  the  positive  electrode  in 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  a  current  of  ordinary  intensity. 
The  iron  should  be  immersed  in  the  solution  for  about  half  a 
minute  to  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  A  wire  thus  treated, 
being  washed  clean,  acquires  the  permanently  passive  property, 
even  though  the  part  immersed  in  the  solution  has  not  been  coated 
with  the  peroxide  of  lead.  And  in  this  case  the  conditions  above 
stated,  under  which  it  recovers  momentarily  its  active  character, 
become  inoperative. 

Iron  thus  galvanised  acquires  to  a  great  degree  the  virtue  of 
platinum  and  the  other  highly  negative  metals,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses may  be  substituted  for  them.  Thus  Schoenbein  has  con- 
structed voltaic  batteries  of  passive  iron  and  zinc. . 

The  iron  wire  used  for  telegraphic  purposes  is  rendered  passhre 
by  this  process. 

433.  Tree  of  Satnm.  —  The  well  known  experiment  of  the 
Tree  of  Saturn  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  of  » 
feeble  current  of  long  continuance.    A  bundle  of  brass  wires  b 
passed  through  a  hole  made  longitudinally  through  the  centre  of  s 
bottle  cork,  and  fitted  tightly  in  it  so  as  to  diverge  in  a  sort  of    * 
cone  from  the  bottom  of  the  cork.    A  plate  of  zinc  is  then  tied 
round  the  wires  at  the  point  where  they  diverge  from  the  cork,  so 
as  to  be  in  contact  with  all  the  wires.     The  wires  and  cork  are 
then  introduced  into  a  glass  flask  containing  a  limpid  solution  of 
the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  top  of  the  cork  luted  over  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  air.     The  zinc  and  brass  thus  inunersed  in  the 
solution  form  a  voltaic  pair,  and  a  current  passes  through  the 
solution  from  the  zinc  to  the  wire.     The  water  of  the  solution  is 
slowly  decomposed,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  zinc,  and  the 
hydrogen  attracting  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  lead,  and 
reproducing  water,  while  the  metallic  lead  attaches  itself  to  the 
wires.     The  acetic  acid,  liberated  by  the  secondary  decomposition 
of  the  acetate  of  lead,  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  produces  the  acetate  of  that  metal,  which  passes  into 
solution  in  the  water.    The  contents  of  the  flask  are  graduallj 
converted  into  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  zinc,  and  the  metallic  leadt 
the  process  being  very  slow,  is  crystallised  in  a  variety  of  beautiful 
forms  upon  the  divergent  brass  wire. 

434.  Davy'B  metbod  of  preserringr  tbo  copper  BheatWii^ 
of  Bbips.  —  The  method  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  preserve 
from  corrosion  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships,  depends  on  lie  long-* 
continued  action  of  feeble  currents.    The  copper  is  united  with  ^ 


\ 
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mass  of  zinc,  iron,  or  some  more  oxidable  rt  **,jg 

voltaic  combination.    The  sea  water  being  a  ^o      '^  • 


f=f  ^ 


a  feeble  permanent  current  is  established  t  ^  ^  c 

less  oxidable  metals,  passing  through  the  ws 

to  the  latter,  and  causing  its  slow  decomp 

combines  with  the  protecting  metal,  and  th 

on  the  copper,  decomposes  the  salts  held  m  dx,.^ 

water,  attracting  their  oxide  constituents,  such  as  lime,  magnesia, 

&c.,  which  are  deposited  upon  the  copper  in  a  rough  crust.    Upon 

the  coating  thus   formed  collect  marine  vegetation,  shells,  and 

other  substances.     Thus,  while  the  copper  sheathing  is  preserved 

from  corrosion,  there  arises  the  counteracting  circumstance  of  an 

appendage  to  the  hull  of  the  ship,  which  impedes  its  sailing  qualities* 

435.  [Peculiar  properties  of  electroljrtlc  oxygren — Ozone. 
Oxygen  gas  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
possesses  some  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  pure  oxygen 
prepared  by  chemical  processes,  and  which  are  due  to  the  presence 
in  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  ozone.  The  most  important  of  the 
properties  referred  to  are  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  gas,  resembling 
that  developed  by  passing  a  succession  of  sparks  from  a  common 
electrical  machine  through  the  air,  and  its  unusually  active  powers 
of  o^dation,  as  shown  by  its  setting  free  iodine  from  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  decolourising  a  solution  of  indigo. 
These  latter  effects  are  easily  obtained  by  allowing  the  gas  evolved 
in  a  voltameter  to  bubble  through  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
or  of  indigo,  respectively. 

The  quantity  of  ozone  is  greatest  when  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  in  the  voltameter  is  kept  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  also  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  substances  which  readily  part  with 
oxygen,  as  chromic  and  permanganic  acids,  but  its  quantity  is  in 
^  cases  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  oxygen  which 
accompanies  it.] 

436.  [xrature  of  ofeone.— For  some  time  considerable  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  true  chemical  nature  of  ozone,  some  chemists 
niaintaining  that  it  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  more  oxygen 
than  \a  required  to  convert  it  into  water,  while  others  declared 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  peculiar  modification  of  oxygen.  Recent 
experiments  seem  to  have  proved  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
latter  opinion  is  correct.] 

437.  [Effect  of  ozone  In  lessening:  tbe  quantity  of  fS2LS 
evolved  In  a  TOltameter. — The  formation  of  ozone  introduces  a 
source  of  error  into  the  results  obtained,  when  the  intensity  of  a 
^oltwc  current  is  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
I'ydrogen  gases  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  dilute  sulphuric 

,    acid  in  a  voltameter.    The  hydrogen  and  ozonised  oxygen  being 
lll^crated  from  platinum  plates  in  close  proximity,  com^  in  <iQtA>^^\ 
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These  effects  are  reproduced  with  all  the  oxacids,  but  are  not 
manifested  either  with  the  hydracids  or  the  Haloid  salts. 

432.  Otber  metbods  of  rendering:  iron  passtTo-  —  Jron  maj 
be  rendered  passive  also  by  placing  it  as  the  positive  electrode  in 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  a  current  of  ordinary  intensity. 
The  iron  should  be  immersed  in  the  solution  for  about  half  a 
minute  to  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  A  wire  thus  treated, 
being  washed  clean,  acquires  the  permanently  passive  property, 
even  though  the  part  immersed  in  the  solution  has  not  been  coated 
with  the  peroxide  of  lead.  And  in  this  case  the  conditions  above 
stated,  under  which  it  recovers  momentarily  its  active  character, 
become  inoperative. 

Iron  thus  galvanised  acquires  to  a  great  degree  the  virtue  of 
platinum  and  the  other  highly  negative  metals,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses may  be  substituted  for  them.  Thus  Schoenbein  has  con- 
structed voltaic  batteries  of  passive  iron  and  zinc. . 

The  iron  wire  used  for  telegraphic  purposes  is  rendered  passive 
by  this  process. 

433.  Tree  of  Saturn.  —  The  well  known  experiment  of  the 
Tree  of  Saturn  presents  a  remarkable  example  of  the  effect  of  » 
feeble  current  of  long  conitinuance.    A  bundle  of  brass  wbes  is 
passed  through  a  hole  made  longitudinally  through  the  centre  of  s 
bottle  cork,  and  fitted  tightly  in  it  so  as  to  diverge  in  a  sort  of 
cone  from  the  bottom  of  the  cork.     A  plate  of  zinc  is  then  tied 
round  the  wires  at  the  point  where  they  diverge  from  the  cork,  to 
as  to  be  in  contact  with  all  the  wires.     The  wires  and  cork  ire 
then  introduced  into  a  glass  flask  containing  a  limpid  solution  of 
the  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  top  of  the  cork  luted  over  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  air.     The  zinc  and  brass  thus  immersed  in  the 
solution   form  a  voltaic  pair,  and  a  current  passes  through  tlie 
solution  from  the  zinc  to  the  wire.     The  water  of  the  solution  is 
slowly  decomposed,  the  oxygen  combining  with  the  zinc,  and  the 
hydrogen  attracting  the  oxygen  from  the  oxide  of  lead,  and 
reproducing  water,  while  the  metallic  lead  attaches  itself  to  the 
wires.     The  acetic  acid,  liberated  by  the  secondary  decomposition 
of  the  acetate  of  lead,  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxide  of 
zinc,  and  produces  the  acetate  of  that  metal,  which  passes  into 
solution  in  the  water.     The  contents  of  the  flask  are  gradually 
converted  into  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  zinc,  and  the  metallic  lead, 
the  process  being  very  slow,  is  crystallised  in  a  variety  of  beautifiil 
forms  upon  the  divergent  brass  wire. 

434.  Davy'B  metbod  of  preservlnflr  tlie  copper  olieatlilBf 
of  BliipB.  —  The  method  proposed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  preserve 
from  corrosion  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships,  depends  on  the  long* 
continued  action  of  feeble  currents.    The  copper  is  united  iin&L  a 
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mass  of  zinc,  iron,  or  some  more  oxidable  metal,  so  as  to  fo*,^ 
voltaic  combination.  The  sea  water  being  a  weak  solution  of  8«\* 
a  feeble  permanent  current  is  established  between  the  more  and 
less  oxidable  metals,  passing  through  the  water  from  the  former 
to  the  latter,  and  causing  its  slow  decomposition.  The  oxygen 
combines  with  the  protecting  metal,  and  the  hydrogen  disengaged 
on  the  copper,  decomposes  the  salts  held  in  solution  in  the  sea 
water,  attracting  their  oxide  constituents,  such  as  lime,  magnesia, 
&c.,  which  are  deposited  upon  the  copper  in  a  rough  crust.  Upon 
the  coating  thus  formed  collect  marine  vegetation,  shells,  and 
other  substances.  Thus,  while  the  copper  sheathing  is  preserved 
from  corrosion,  there  arises  the  counteracting  circumstance  of  an 
appendage  to  the  hull  of  the  ship,  which  impedes  its  sailing  qualities* 

435.  [Peculiar  properties  of  eleotroljrtlc  oxygren — Ozone. 
Oxygen  gas  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
possesses  some  properties  which  do  not  belong  to  pure  oxygen 
prepared  by  chemical  processes,  and  which  are  due  to  the  presence 
in  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  ozone.  The  most  important  of  the 
properties  referred  to  are  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  gas,  resembling 
that  developed  by  passing  a  succession  of  sparks  from  a  common 
electrical  machine  through  the  air,  and  its  unusually  active  powers 
of  o^dation,  as  shown  by  its  setting  free  iodine  from  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  decolourising  a  solution  of  indigo. 
These  latter  effects  are  easily  obtained  by  allowing  the  gas  evolved 
in  a  voltameter  to  bubble  through  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
or  of  indigo,  respectively. 

The  quantity  of  ozone  is  greatest  when  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  in  the  voltameter  is  kept  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  also  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  substances  which  readily  part  with 
oxygen,  as  chromic  and  permanganic  acids,  but  its  quantity  is  in 
all  cases  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  oxygen  which 
accompanies  it.] 

436.  [xrature  of  ozone. — For  some  time  considerable  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  true  chemical  nature  of  ozone,  some  chemists 
maintaining  that  it  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with  more  oxygen 
than  is  required  to  convert  it  into  water,  while  others  declared 
that  it  was  nothing  but  a  peculiar  modification  of  oxygen.  Recent 
experiments  seem  to  have  proved  pretty  conclusively  that  the 
latter  opinion  is  correct.] 

437.  [Sffect  of  ozone  In  lessening:  tbe  quantity  of  gras 
evolved  In  a  voltameter. — The  formation  of  ozone  introduces  a 
source  of  error  into  the  results  obtained,  when  the  intensity  of  a 
roltaic  current  is  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  gases  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  voltameter.  The  hydrogen  and  ozonised  oxygen  being 
liberated  from  platinum  plates  in  close  proximity,  com^  m  <iQv\\>'a^QX 
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with  each  other,  both  within  the  liquid  itself,  and  abore  its  surface; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  ozone  effects  the  oxidation  of  a  portion 
of  the  hydrogen,  reconverting  it  into  water,  and  thus  lessening  the 
total  volume  of  the  gases  evolved  by  three  times  the  volume  of  the 
oxygen  which  thus  combines,  under  the  form  of  ozone,  with  the 
hydrogen. 

This  source  of  inaccuracy  may  be  avoided  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  collecting  the  gases  separately,  and  estimating  the 
strength  of  the  current  by  the  volume  of  hydrogen  evolved.  A 
still  better  method  is  to  place  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  Copper  or 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  voltameter,  instead  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  to  take  the  weight  of  copper  or  silver  deposited  on  the 
negative  electrode  as  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  current] 

438.  [PolarUatlon  of  tbe  Electrodes. — ^It  has  been  explained 
in  (175.)  how  secondary  actions  taking  place  between  the  liquid 
in  the  battery  and  the  metallic  plates  may4ead  to  a  diminution  in 
the  strength  of  the  current.  Perfectly  analogous  effects  are  often 
produced  in  electrolytic  cells,  the  substances  which  result  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte  sometimes  forming  a  non- 
conducting coating  upon  the  electrodes,  whereby  the  passage  of 
the  current  is  prevented,  and  sometimes  even  tending  to  produce 
a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  battery.  This 
latter  phenomenon,  known  as  the  polarisation  of  the  electrodet^ 
may  be  very  well  studied  with  a  voltameter  in  which  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  evolved  from  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  caused  hj 
the  adherence  of  the  gases  to  the  two  electrodes,  the  positiTe 
electrode  becoming  as  it  were  coated  with  oxygen  and  the  negatiTe 
with  hydrogen.  The  electrodes  thus  charged  are  precisely  in  the 
condition  of  the  platinum  plates  of  a  Grove's  gas  battery  (174.),  and 
tend  to  produce  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  by 
which  they  were  charged,  the  negative  electrode  (which  is  charged 
with  hydrogen)  acting  as  an  electro-positive  metal,  and  the 
positive  electrode  (which  is  charged  with  oxygen)  acting  as  an 
electro-negative  metal. 

Kemoving  the  electrodes  from  the  liquid  and  heating  them,  or 
any  other  treatment  which  tends  to  remove  the  films  of  gas, 
diminishes  or  destroys  their  pohirisation.] 

439.  [Reverse  currents  due  to  polarisation  of  tbe  elee- 
trodes. — The  actual  production  of  a  current  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  of  the  battery  can  be  easily  shown  by  an  arrange- 
ment such  as  that  represented  in  ^.  269a,  where  b  represents  a 
Danieirs  or  Grove's  battery  of  two  or  three  cells ;  v  a  voltameter 
with  platinum  electrodes ;  g  a  rather  delicate  reometer,  and  B  a 
reotrope,  whereby  the  connexion  between  the  battery  and  the 
voltameter  can  be  broken,  and  a  connexion  established  betweei 
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,tter  and  the  reometer  almost  at  the  sune  inBtant.  Por  this 
we,  one  of  the  electrodes  of  the  Toltameter  ia  connected  with 
ole  (the  poaiUve  pole,  for  instance)  of  the  batterf,  and  alao 
gh  die  wire  of  the  reometer,  with  the  reotrope ;  the  other 
txle  of  the  Toltuneter  and  the  other  (negative)  pole  of  the 
rj  are  likevrise  connected  with  the  reotrope.  This  instru- 
is  BO  constructed  that,  when  the  piece  of  brass  a,  is  in  contact 
the  spring  e,  the  current  of  the  hatteiy  passes  through  the 
meter,  hut  not  through  the  reometer,  but  by  turning  the 
le  BO  that  the  brass  plate  a  conies  into  contact  with  the  spring 
:  connexion  between  the  batter;  and  the  Toltameter  is  broken, 
MjEDexion  is  made  betweentbe  latter  and  the  reometer,  the 
e  of  which  will  be  deflected  so  as  to  indicate  a  current  tra- 
[igthe  Toltameter  in  an  oppesite  direction  to  that  produced 
w  batteiT- 


F<S.  ^o. 

e  effects  exhibited  bjRitter'B  secondaiy  piles  (zo8.)  are  like- 
Sue  to  the  similar  polarisation  of  the  plates  composing  them,] 
3.  [^•ebemlotUpraoesBea  wblcit  take  place  In  avoltale 

UT — are  oompletelj  analogous  to  those  which  go  on  in  an 
'olyUc  cell.  In  fact,  each  cell  of  the  batterj  is  a  true  elec- 
ic  cell;  the  liquid  contuned  in  it  undergoes  electrolysis 
ly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  liquid  in  a.  voltameter,  its 
o-negative  constituent  appearing  at  the  pole  whereby  the 
ire  cnrrent  leaves  tlie  apparatus  (the  zinc  pole),  and  the 
o-posi^e  constituent  appearing  at  the  pole  whereby  the 
re  current  issuea  (the  copper  or  platinum  pole),  and  the 
inl  actioii  ii  propagated  across  the  liquid  in  each  case  b'j  & 
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series  of   precisely  similar  interchanges    between  tlie  atoms  of 
neighbouring  molecules.] 

441.  [Amount  of  cbemlcal  action  in  tbe  battery. — ^Not 
merely  do  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  battery  correspond 
in  kind  with  the  chemical  changes  which  the  current  produces  in 
any  electrolyte  through  which    it  passes,  but  the    amount  of 
chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  each  cell  of  the  battery  ia 
precisely   equivalent,   in    the  absence  of  accidental  disturbing 
causes,  to  the  chemical  action  produced  by  the  current  at  any  part 
of  its  course  outside  the  battery.     For  every  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  gas  evolved  by  the  current  in  a  voltameter,  or  for  every 
equivalent  of  metal  deposited  in  an  electrolytic  cell,  one  equi- 
valent of  zinc  is  dissolved  in  each  cell  of  the  battery,  and  one 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  evolved  at  the  negative  plate,  or  in 
the  case  of  batteries  with  two  liquids,  such  as  Daniell*«  or  6rove*8, 
an  action  which  chemically  corresponds  to  the  evolution  of  one 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  takes  place.] 

442.  [Advantagre  of  ualngr  amalgramated  sine  In  tlie  bat- 
tery.— If  a  battery  were  constructed  with  ordinary  conmierdal 
zinc  as  the  material  of  the  positive  plates,  the  quantity  of  zinc 
dissolved  would  be  found  to  be  in  excess  of  that  required  by  tbe    [ 
law  stated  in  the  last  paragraph.    In  fact,  a  piece  of  ordinary  zino 

is  rapidly  dissolved  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without  any  apparent 
electrical  effect  being  produced.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
impurities,  such  as  lead,  carbon,  &c.  in  the  zinc :  these  imparities 
being  for  the  most  part  more  electro-negative  than  zinc,  cause  the 
formation  of  small  local  circuits,  in  which  the  pure  zinc  represents 
the  positive  plate,  and  the  particles  of  impurity  at  its  surfioe 
represent  the  negative  plate ;  the  connexion  between  them  beisft 
made,  on  the  one  hand  through  the  acid,  and  on  the  other  hand 
through  the  body  of  the  zinc  plate.  That  such  is  the  case  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  chemically  pure  zinc  does  not  dissolve  by  itseif 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  used  in  conjunction  with  t 
more  electro-negative  metal  in  a  voltaic  cell,  it  is  dissolved  dhly 
so  long  as  connexion  between  it  and  the  other  metal  is  maintained* 
Precisely  the  same  effect  is  produced  with  ordinary  zinc,  if  iti 
surface  is  well  amalgamated  with  mercury.  Amalgamated  zine 
does  not  dissolve  in  acid  by  itself,  and,  when  used  in  the  constnic- 
tion  of  a  battery,  it  is  not  acted  upon  except  when  the  circuit  ii 
closed.] 

CHAP.  XIV. 

ELECTBO-METALLUBGT. 

443.  Origin  of  tbla  art. — The  decomposing  power  of  the  ToltM ' 

current  applied  to  solutions  of  the  salts  an^  oxides  of  metolf  hul 
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supplied  various  processes  to  the  industrial  arts,  which  may  be 
comprehended  under  the  general  denomination,  Electro-metal- 
hirgy. 

444.  Tbe  metalUo  oonstitueiit  deposited  on  tbe  negative 
tfleetrode. — ^If  a  current  of  sufficient  intensity  be  transmitted 
through  a  solution  of  a  salt  or  oxide,  having  a  metallic  base,  it 
will  be  understood,  from  what  has  been  already  explained,  that 
while  the  oxygen  or  acid  is  developed  at  the  positive  electrode, 
the  metal  will  be  evolved  at  the  negative  electrode. 

445.  Any  body  may  be  used  as  tbe  negative  electrode. 
The  bodies  used  as  electrodes  must  be  superficially  conductors, 
since  otherwise  the  current  could  not  pass  between  them ;  but 
subject  to  this  condition,  they  may  be  of  any  material  or  form.  If 
the  body  be  metallic,  its  surface  has  necessarily  the  conducting 
property.  If  it  be  formed  of  a  material  which  is  a  non-conductor, 
or  an  imperfect  conductor,  the  power  of  conduction  may  be  im- 
parted to  its  surface  by  coating  it  with  finely  powdered  black  lead 
and  other  similar  expedients.  This  process  is  called  metallising 
the  surface. 

445.  Vse  of  a  soluble  positive  electrode. — By  the  continu- 
ance of  the  process  of  decomposition  the  solution  will  be  rendered 
gradually  weaker,  and  the  deposition  of  tbe  metal  would  go  on 
more  slowly.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  using,  as  the 
positive  electrode,  a  plate  of  the  same  metal  which  is  to  be  depo- 
nted  on  the  negative  electrode.  In  this  case  the  metal  is  dissolved 
Bt  the  positive  electrode  as  fast  as  it  is  deposited  at  the  other,  and 
the  solution  is  thus  kept  at  a  uniform  strength. 

447.  Conditions  wbiob  affect  tbe  state  of  tbe  metal  depo- 
sited.— The  state  of  the  metal  disengaged  at  the  negative  elec- 
trode depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  current,  the  strength  of  the 
•olntion,  its  acidity,  and  its  temperature ;  and  the  regulation  of 
these  conditions  in  each  particular  case  will  require  much  prac- 
tical skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  since  few  general  rules  can 
be  given  for  his  direction. 

In  the  case,  for  example,  of  a  solution  of  one  of  the  salts  of 
copper,  a  feeble  current  will  deposit  on  the  electrode  a  coating  of 
copper  so  malleable  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  With  a  more 
intense  current  the  metal  will  become  harder.  As  the  intensity 
of  the  current  is  gradually  augmented,  it  becomes  successively 
brittle,  granulous,  crystalline,  rough,  pulverulent,  and  in  fine 
loses  all  cohesion, — practice  alone  will  enable  the  operator  to 
observe  the  conditions  necessary  to  give  the  coating  deposited  on 
the  electrode  the  desired  quality. 

448.  Tbe  deposit  to  be  of  uniform  tbiokness. — It  is  in  all 
desirable,  and  in  many  indispensable,   that  the  metallic 
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coating  deposited  on  the  electrode  shall  have  an  uniform  thicknen. 
To  insure  this,  conditions  should  be  established  which  will  render 
the  action  of  the  current  on  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  elec- 
trode uniform,  so  that  the  same  quantity  of  metal  may  be  deposited 
in  the  same  time.    Many  precautions  are  necessary  to  attain  this 
object.    Both  electrodes  should  be  connected  at  several  points 
with  the  conductors,  which  go  to  the  poles  of  the  battery,  and  they 
should  be  presented  to  each  other  so  that  the  intermediate  spaces 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal,  since  the  intensities  of  the 
currents  between  point  and  point  Vary  with  the  distance.    The 
deposition  of  the  metal  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  form  of  the 
body.    It  is  in  general  more  freely  made  on  the  salient  and  pro- 
jecting parts,  than  in  those  which  are  sunk. 

449.  BEeaAs  to  prevent  absorption  of  tbe  solutioa  hj  tiie 
electrode.  —  If  the  body  on  which  the  metallic  deposit  is  made 
be  one  which  is  liable  to  absorb  the  solution,  a  coating  of  some 
substance  must  be  previously  given  to  it  which  shall  be  impervious 
to  the  solution. 

450.  iTonconduotingr  coatings  used  wbere  partial  depoatt 
is  required. — ^When  a  part  only  of  a  metallic  or  other  conductiDg 
body  is  desired  to  be  coated  with  the  metallic  deposit,  all  the  parts 
immersed  not  intended  to  be  so  coated  are  protected  by  a  coating 
of  wax,  tallow,  or  other  nonconductor. 

45 1 .  iLpplication  of  tbese  principles  to  gtldlng,  sUverlnff 
6lo.  —  The  most  extensive  and  useful  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples  in  the  arts  is  the  process  of  gilding  and  silvering  articles 
made  of  the  baser  metals.  The  article  to  be  coated  with  gold 
being  previously  made  clean,  is  connected  with  the  negative  [x^ 
of  the  battery,  while  a  plate  of  gold  is  connected  with  its  positife 
pole.  Both  are  then  immersed  in  a  bath  consisting  of  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  of  gold  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  proportions 
which  vary  with  different  gilders.  Practice  varies  also  as  to  the 
temperature  and  the  strength  of  the  solution.  The  chloride  is 
decomposed,  the  metallic  base  being  deposited  as  a  coating  on  the 
article  connected  with  the  negative  pole,  and  the  chlorine  com- 
bining with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  gold  connected  with 
the  positive  pole,  and  reproducing  the  chloride  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  bath  as  fast  as  it  is  decomposed,  thus  maintaining  the 
strength  of  the  solution. 

A  coating  of  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  other  metals  is 
deposited  by  similar  processes. 

4^2.  Cases  in  wblcb  tbe  ooatingr  Is  inadbesive. — When 
the  article  on  which  the  coating  is  deposited  is  metallic,  the  coat« 
ing  will  in  some  cases  adhere  with  great  tenacity.  In  others,  ths 
result  is  less  satisfactory ;  as,  for  example,  where  gold  is  deposited] 
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on  iron  or  steel.  In  such  cases  the  difficulty  may  be  surmounted 
bj  first  coating  the  article  with  a  metal  which  will  adhere  to  it, 
and  then  depositing  upon  this  the  definite  coating. 

453.  Application  to  grlldlngrf  sllveringrf  or  bronzingr  objects 
of  art.  —  The  extreme  tenuity  with  which  a  metallic  coating  may 
be  deposited  by  such  processes,  supplies  the  means  of  imparting 
to  various  objects  of  art  the  external  appearance  and  qualities 
of  any  proposed  metal,  without  impairing  in  the  slightest  degree 
their  most  delicate  forms  and  lineaments.  The  most  exquisitely 
moulded  statuette  in  plaster  may  thus  acquire  all  the  appearance 

.  of  having  been  executed  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  or  bronze,  without 
losing  any  of  the  artistic  details  on  which  its  beauty  depends. 

454.  Production  of  metallic  moulds  of  articles.  —  If  it  be 
desired  to  produce  a  metallic  mould  of  any  object,  it  is  generally 
necessary  to  mould  it  in  separate  pieces,  which  being  afterwards 
combined,  a  mould  of  the  whole  is  obtained.  That  part  intended 
to  be  moulded  b  first  rubbed  with  sweet  oil,  black  lead,  or  some 
other  lubricant,  which  will  prevent  the  metal  deposited  from 

.  adhering  to  it,  without  separating  the  mould  from  the  surface,  in 
BO  sensible  a  degree  as  to  prevent  the  perfect  correspondence  of 
the  mould  with  the  original.  All  that  port  not  intended  to  be 
moulded  is  invested  with  wax  or  other  material,  to  intercept  the 
solution.  The  object  being  then  immersed,  and  the  electrolysis 
established,  the  metal  will  be  deposited  on  the  exposed  surface. 
When  it  has  attained  a  sufficient  thickness  the  object  is  with- 
drawn from  the  solution,  and  the  metallic  deposit  detached.  It 
will  be  found  to  exhibit,  with  the  utmost  possible  precision,  an 
impression  of  the  original.  The  same  process  being  repeated  for 
each  part  of  the  object,  and  the  partial  moulds  thus  obtained  being 
combined,  a  metallic  mould  of  the  whole  will  be  produced. 

455.  Productioii  of  objects  in  solid  metal. — To  reproduce 
any  object  in  metal  it  b  only  necessary  to  fill  the  mould  of  it, 
obtained  by  the  process  above  explained,  with  the  solution  of  the 
metal  of  which  it  b  desired  to  form  the  object,  the  surface  of  the 
mould  being  previously  prepared,  so  as  to  prevent  adhesion.  The 
solution  b  then  put  in  connection  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
pile,  while  the  mould  is  put  in  connection  with  the  negative  pole. 
The  metal  is  deposited  on  the  mould,  and  when  it  has  attained  the 
necessary  thickness  the  mould  b  detached,  and  the  object  is  ob- 
tained. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  foimd  more  convenient  to  mould  the 
object  to  be  reproduced  in  metal  by  the  ordinary  processes  in 
wax,  plaster  of  paris,  or  fusible  alloy.  When  moulds  are  made  in 
wax,  plaster,  or  any  nonconducting  material,  their  inner  surfaces 
must  be  rubbed  with  black  lead,  to  give  them  the  conducting 
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power.    When  the  deposit  is  made  of  the  necessary  thickness,  the 
mould  is  broken  off  or  otherwise  detached. 

Statues,  statuettes,  and  bas-reliefs  in  plaster  can  thus  be  re- 
produced in  metal  with  the  greatest  facility  and  precision,  at  an 
expense  not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  metal  of  which  they  are 
formed. 

456.  Seprodnction  of  stereotypes  and  engmveA  plates. — 
A  mould  in  plaster  of  parts,  wax,  or  gutta  percha,  being  taken 
from  a  wood  engraving  and  a  stereotype  plate,  a  stereotype  may 
be  obtained  from  the  mould  by  the  processes  above  described. 
The  pages  now  before  the  reader  have  been  stereotyped  by  this 
process. 

Copper  or  steel  engraved  plates  may  be  multiplied  by  like 
methods.  A  mould  is  first  taken,  which  exhibits  the  engraving  in 
relief.  A  metallic  plate  deposited  upon  this  by  the  electrolytic 
process  will  reproduce  the  engraved  plate. 

457.  MetallUingr  textUei  flabrles. — The  electro-metallurgic 
processes  have  been  extended  by  ingenious  contrivances  to  other 
substances  besides  metal.  Thus  a  coating  of  metal  may  be  de' 
posited  on  cloth,  lace,  or  other  woven  fabrics,  by  various  ingenious 
expedients,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example  : — On  a  plate  of 
copper  attach  smoothly  a  cloth  of  linen,  cotton,  or  wool,  and  then 
connect  the  plate  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery,  im- 
merse it  in  a  solution  of  the  metal  with  which  it  is  to  be  coated, 
and  connect  a  piece  of  the  same  metal  with  the  positive  pole ;  de- 
composition will  then  commence,  and  the  molecules  of  metal,  as 
they  are  separated  from  the  solution,  must  pass  through  the  cloth 
in  advancing  to  the  copper  to  which  the  cloth  is  attached.  In 
their  passage  through  the  cloth  they  are  more  or  less  arrested  by 
it.  They  insinuate  themselves  into  its  pores,  and,  in  fine,  form  a 
complete  metallic  cloth.  Lace  is  metallised  in  this  way  by  first 
coating  it  with  plumbago,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the  electro- 
metallurgic  process. 

Quills,  feathers,  flowers,  and  other  delicate  fibrous  substances 
may  be  metallised  in  the  same  way.  In  the  case  of  the  most 
delicate  of  these,  the  article  is  first  dipped  into  a  solution  of  phos- 
phorus in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  is  well  wetted  with  the  liquid. 
It  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Phosphorus 
has  the  property  of  reviving  silver  and  gold  from  their  solutions. 
Consequently,  the  article  is  immediately  coated  with  a  very  atte- 
nuated film  of  the  metal. 

458.  Gl3rpbogrrapby. — If  a  thin  stratum  of  wax  or  other  soft 
substance  be  spread  upon  a  plate  of  metal,  any  subject  or  design 
may  be  engraved  upon  the  coating  without  more  labour  than 
would  be  expended  on  a  pencil  drawing.    When  the  engraving  is 
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thus  made  on  the  wax  it  is  subjected  to  the  electrotype  process, 
by  which  a  sheet  of  copper  or  other  metal  is  deposited  upon  it. 
When  this  is  detached  it  exhibits  in  relief  the  engraving,  from 
which  impressions  may  be  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a 
wood  engraving,  to  which  it  is  altogether  analogous. 

459.  Reproduction  of  dagruerreotsrpes.  —  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  unexpected  applications  of  the  electrotype  process 
is  to  daguerreotypes.    The  picture  being  taken  upon  the  plate  by 
the  usual  process  of  daguerreotype,  a  small  part  of  the  back  is 
cleaned  with  sand  paper,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  face  of  the 
plate  to  be  touched.    A  piece  of  wire  Is  then  soldered  to  the  part 
of  the  back  thus  prepared.    The  plate  is  then  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  copper,  and  connected  with  the  battery,  the  back  being 
protected  by  a  coating  of  wax.    After  a  deposit  of  sufficient  depth 
has  been  made  upon'  the  face  of  the  plate,  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  solution,  and  the  plate  of  copper  deposited  being  detached, 
exhibits  the  picture  with  an  expression  softer  and  finer  than  the 
original.      By  this   process,  when  conducted  with  skill,  several 
copies  may  be  taken  from  the  same  daguerreotype. 

If  the  electrotype  copy  thus  obtained  be  passed  through  a  weak 
solution  of  the  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium,  in  connection  with  a 
weak  battery,  a  beautiful  golden  tint  will  be  imparted  to  the 
picture,  which  serves  to  protect  it  from  being  tarnished. 

460.  Oalvajio-plastio  apparatus.  —  Having  thus  explained, 
generally,  the  principles  upon  which  the  galvano-plastic  processes 
are  conducted,  and  the  principal  expedients  by  which  they  are 
applied  in  the  arts,  we  shall  show  the  forms  given  in  practice  to 
the  apparatus  by  which  the  effects  described  above  are  produced. 

One  of  the  most  simple  forms  consists  of  a  cistern  filled  ^rith  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Two  brass  rods,  communicating  one 
with  the  positive  and  the  other  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
are  placed  apon  it,  from  one  of  which  the  mould,  which  has  been  previously 
prepared,  is  suspended.  A  plate  of  pure  copper  being  suspended  from  the 
other  rod  and  also  immersed  in  the  solution,  the  decomposition  of  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  commences  the  moment  the  current  is  established.  Its 
scid  and  oxygen  constituents  are  attracted  to  the  positive  electrode,  while 
the  pure  copper  is  deposited  on  the  negative  electrode,  which  is  in  this  case 
the  mould.  Several  moulds  may  be  suspended  from  the  same  rod,  and  the 
process  will  go  on  simultaneously  with  all  of  them.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
forty-eight  hours,  the  moulds  will  be  found  covered  with  a  solid  and 
compact  stratum  of  copper,  the  adhesion  of  which  to  the  mould  will  be 
prevented  by  the  means  already  explained. 

The  best  moulds  are  those  of  gutta  percha.  To  make  them,  the  medal  or 
other  object  to  be  reproduced  is  first  covered  with  plumbago,  which  will 
prerent  its  adherence  to  the  gutta  percha.  The  gutta  percha  being  then 
•oftcned  by  heating  it  in  warm  water,  it  is  applied  with  a  gentle  pressure 
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upon  the  object  to  be  repioduced.  After  being  left  to  cool  and  bwdea,  It  ii 
detached  from  (he  object,  o(  which  it  will  retadn  b  perfect  impresaton.  The 
gutu  percha  moold  thus  produced  being  coaled  with  plumbago  t«  give  it  the 
cQDductlng  power,  it  ie  Hadpended  in  the  Bolution,  and  connected  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  batleiy. 

The  plate  of  copper,  which  eerves  aa  the  positive  electrode  •l«o  nuun- 
(aina  tlie  solution  at  the  point  of  eaturatian ;  tor  the  acid  and  oxjgen,  wliich 
are  disengaged  in  contact  with  il.  enter  into  combination  tmm^iateiy  Rilb 
the  copper,  prodacing  the  sulphate  of  that  metal,  which  ia  dissolved  in  tlie 
Bolutioii,  replacing  that  tvbich  it  has  lost  by  decompoeitioo. 

461.  Simple  g:alTMio-pI>utlo  appamtaa, — A  form  of  appa- 
ratus commonly  used  is  represented  in  fig.  171-,  where  a  is  a 
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brass  rod,  supported  by  hooka  I,  2,  3,  4,  on  the  edge  of  k  lirgi  ■ 
cylindrical  vessel  of  glass  or  porceldn.  One  of  these  hookii  )■■ 
supports  B,  vertical  rod  a,  on  which  there  is  a  metallic  ball  piensl 
horizontally,  in  which  a  conducting  rod  n  is  held  by  the  li^iteiai^ 

Supposing  the  deposit  required  is  copper,  Ihe  solution  of  the  snlplittaW 
copper  ia  poured  into  the  vessel.  In  tbisveaset  ia  immersed  a  smaller  i^Ud- 
dricnl  vessel  n  n  of  unglazed  porcelain  filled  with  acidnlated  water,  in  whilk 
a  cylinder  o  of  amalgamated  zinc  connected  with  M  is  plunged. 

Let  small  bags  a  s,  filled  with  c:7et8ls  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  be  sm- 
peadsd  upon  the  edge  of  the  vessel  and  immeraed  in  the  Hlntiou,  so  II 
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the  aolatiini  u  wMkensd  b7  decompodtioo,  llxn  cryalala  iball  b«  diMolved 
and  itstun  its  gtrengtli. 

Let  the  otgeets  p  v  t,  &c,  npoD  wblch  th*  copper  ii  to  be  deposited,  b« 
Don  Biuponded  opon  the  ring  A  bj  meCsllic  rods :  ■  Fomplete  Toltaic  combl- 
nation  will  thiu  bo  formed,  iia<»  the  copper  electrodeB  r  v  T,  £u:-f  will  be 
la  neuUic  conneGtioa  hj  Ibe  ting  A,  the  rod  a,  and  the  eondnctor  s, 
with  the  zinc  cylinder  o;  so  that  Ibe  whole  will  form  a  single  pair  on 
Darnell's sj^lem  (177.)'  'hii  being  done,  the  decompeeition  of  the  aolutioa 
will  proceed,  copper  will  be  deposited  upon  F  Y  t^  &c^,  and  the  atrongth 
of  the  solutiuB  will  be  rcatoced  b;  the  dissolatioD  of  the  copper  cryeula 
in  the  baga  a  a. 

462.  ■pBiiH'^  Blnqtl*  Bitparatoa. — A  Madder  cover  n, 
^.  xyi.,  is  tied  «p«n  one  of  the  mouths  of  &  cjliudric&l  glass 
vessel  B,  open  at  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  form  a  dis|riir^m. 

The  metallic  •olntian  being  poored  into  tbeejlindrical  Teasel  (i,  B  is  plunged 
in  it  with  the  end  covered  by  the  bladder  downwards,  and  is  then  porUally 
l!Ued  with  addnlated  water.  This  veasel  Is  supported  by  a  bnua  ring  u  a 
resting  on  the  edge  of  tbe  veseel  C,  to  which  (he  conductDra  b  and  f  are 
attached,  one  b  being  connected  with  a  disc  of  zinc  a  immeteed  in  the 
acidulated  water  in  h,  and  the  other  with  a  similar  disc  of  copper  b  immersed 
in  the  ndntion  ui  c 

Thia  apparatoa  acts  npoo  Iht  same  principle  as  that  described  abov& 

463.  Ttm'm  aliDvle  Bppantnu.  — This  does  not  differ  much 
from  those  above  described. 

The  oyHnder  Ctjig.  173.,  is  filled  with  acidolated  water ;  a  smaller  cylinder 
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solution.  ThB  londucting  rod  D  D,  in  contact  with  the  line  B,  by  the  nd  ^ 
communiFates  nitti  tbe  object  o  to  be  metalliaed  bj  meuu  of  the  roda  ■  r. 
The  sacks  a  s  flUad  with  crystals  of  the  snlphMe  are  imniBraad  in  the  metallic 
aolatioa  as  before. 

464.  BruidelT'a  ■Imple  »ppBmtn«.  —  In  this  apparatus  tin 
metallic  bath  is  contained  in  a  iai^e  cistern  of  glazed  earthenwaM 
o.  fig-  274- 


A  sack  made  of  goklbeaters'  skin  serring  aa  a  diapbrsgro  is  naikJ  to  Iba  J 
edKe  of  a  long  slit  made  in  a  beam  of  wood  c  c,  which  rests  upon  the  els'  I 
of  tbe  cistern  o.  lliis  sack  b  b  Is  filled  with  acidulated  water,  in  whicki  I 
plate  of  line  A  is  immersed.  This  zinc  is  connected  by  tbe  metallic  ribbm  1 
I'  and  the  rod  D  D,  and  the  hooks  i,  1,  3,  with  the  objects  to  be  raetalliK^  ] 
which  are  suspended  in  tbe  metallic  bath  contaitied  ia  the  cistern  o.  Ttis 
strength  of  this  solution  is  maintained  as  befbre  by  tiags  of  the  salt  ii  ' 
suspended  in  it.  Tbe  action  ia  in  all  respect*  similar  to  that  of  those  ilreidy 
described. 

465.  Componnd  ralvano-plaatlo  apparatua — In  the  v- 
raiigcments  above  described,  the  metallic  bath  in  which  the  proceM 
is  conducted  cotistitutea  a  part  of  the  voltaic  apparatus. 

In  other  arrangenienta.  called  the  compound  apparatus,  tbe  batterr  ■■ 
placed  outside  and  apart  from  the  melallic  bnlh,  and  may  be  at  any  distiDCS 
from  it,  or  even  in  another  room.  Such  a  compound  apparatus  is  npraaolttd 
'■a  fig.  175.,  nhere  B  is  tbe  metallic  bath,  and  n  tbe  pile.    Two  metallic  lodt 

'lid  a  communicota  with  tbe  positive  and  negative  polea  of  tbe  pile.  On 
.  negative  rod  1  are  suspended  the  objects  to  be  metallised,  and  on  thi 
'11... 'La  mi  I  a  plate  A  of  tbe  metal  which  is  contuned  in  the  solution. 

7  .■. '    ■  'rcuit  being  closed,  iVie  ine\a\  4w»Kn^(i»ed  in  the  aolnticn  by  tii 
deposited  upon  tlia  oVjecW  cu  Vi  \«  TwaiKiia*^  -s^i^  v  bkw 
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•ponding  portion  of  the  metal  of  the  plate  a  combintng  with  the  tr^i  tnten 
into  the  BolatioD,  and  mamtaiiu  ita  strength ;  an  object  nhkh  U  further 
■ccompliahad  b;  the  bags  of  cij'atala  SS. 


In  the  simple  apparalna  the  cantlnaed  afficieniy  is  more  or  lees  impeded, 
hyihe  tranamiiaion  of  the  two  liquid  solnCions  b7  endosmoae  through  the 
piKou  diaphragm.  This  is  avoided  in  the  compound  apparatus  just  de- 
tribed,  and  others  of  rimilar  arrangement. 


466.  Oommon  prlnetplB  of  bU  electric  telegrttplM.  —  Of  at! 

Ae  applications  of  electric  agency  to  the  uses  of  life,  that  irhich  Is 
tranecendentl/  the  most  admirable  in  its  effects,  and  the  moet 
important  in  ita  cnnsequences,  is  the  electric  telegraph.  No  force 
of  habit,  however  long  continued,  no  degree  of  familiaritj,  can 
efface  the  eenaeof  wonder  which  the  effects  of  thie  most  marvellous 
application  of  science  excite. 

The  electric  telegraph,  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  derives 
ita  efficiency  from  the  tliree  following  conditions:  — 

1.  A  power  to  develop  the  electric  fluid  continuotiBlyi  &&'i  ^^ 
J  guantitj. 
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2.  A  power  to  convey  it  to  any  required  distance  without  being 
injuriously  dissipated. 

3.  A  power  to  cause  it,  after  arriving  at  such  distant  point,  to 
make  written  or  printed  characters,  or  some  sensible  signs  serving 
the  purpose  of  such  characters. 

The  apparatus  from  which  the  moving  power  by  which  these 
effects  are  produced  is  derived,  is  the  voltaic  pile.  This  is  to  the 
electric  telegraph  what  a  boiler  is  to  a  steam  engine.  It  is  the 
generator  of  the  fluid  by  which  the  action  of  the  machine  is  pro- 
duced and  maintained. 

We  have  therefore  first  to  explain  how  the  electric  fluid  g^e- 
rated  in  the  apparatus  just  explained,  can  be  transmitted  to  a 
distance  without  being  wasted  or  dissipated  in  an  injurious  degree 
en  route. 

If  tubes  or  pipes  could  be  constructed  with  suflicient  facility 
and  cheapness,  through  which  the  subtle  fluid  could  flow,  and 
which  would  be  capable  of  confining  it  during  its  transit,  this 
object  would  be  attained.  As  the  galvanic  battery  is  analogous 
to  the  boiler,  such  tubes  would  be  analogous  in  their  form  and 
functions  to  the  steam  pipe  of  a  steam  engine. 

467.  Condnotingr  wires.  —  If  a  wire,  coated  with  a  noncon- 
ducting substance  capable  of  resisting  the  vicissitudes  of  weather, 
were  extended  between  any  two  distant  points,  one  end  of  it  being 
attached  to  one  of  the  extremities  of  a  galvanic  battery,  a  stream 
of  electricity  would  pass  along  the  wire  —  provided  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  xoere  connected  by  a  conductor  with  the  other  extremity 
of  the  battery. 

To  fulfil  this  last  condition,  it  was  usual,  when  the  electric 
telegraphs  were  first  erected,  to  have  a  second  wire  extended  from 
the  distant  point  back  to  the  battery  in  which  the  electricity  was 
generated.  But  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  earth  itself 
was  the  best,  and  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient, 
conductor  which  could  be  used  for  this  returning  stream  of 
electricity. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  connecting  the  poles  of  the  battery  by  a 
second  wire,  they  are  connected  respectively  with  the  earth  by 
two  independent  wires,  so  that  the  returning  current  is  first 
transmitted  to  the  earth,  and  through  the  earth  to  a  corresponding 
wire  at  the  distant  station,  to  which  a  telegraphic  communication 
is  made. 

This  arrangement  will  be  more  readily  understood  by  reference 
to  J^,  276.  If  p  be  the  point  from  which  the  current  is  trans- 
mitted, it  will  pass  along  the  wire  jo  to  a  plate  of  metal,  five  or  six 
feet  square,  buried  in  the  earth,  from  whence  it  will  pass  through 

\  earth,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  to  another  plate  of  metal  n\ 


u^ 
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n,  to  the  negative  pole  n  of  tlia 


and  ftnm  tlience,  b;  the 
.  batterf. 

In  the  airangement,  at  here  represented,  the 


^M 


^ 


mitted  through  the  wire  and  the  earth  from  the  positive  to  the 
nLgatiTe  pole  of  the  same  battery.  But  the  effei-ts  wi!l  be  precisely 
the  same  if  p  be  imagined  to  represent  the  positive  pole  of  a 
battery  at  any  one  station,  and  s  the  negative  pole  of  a  different 
battery  at  any  other  station,  however  distant;  provided  only  that 
the  negative  pole  of  the  former  battery  be  connected  with  the 
positive  pole  of  the  latter  by  a  wire,  or  series  of  wires,  or  any 
other  continuous  conductors. 

It  has  not  been  found  necessary  in  practice  to  wrap  the  wires 
with  sdk  or  to  case  them  with  any  other  nonconductor.  Tbey 
usually  consist  of  iron,  which  is  recommended  at  once  by  its 
strength  and  cheapness,  and  are  coated  with  zinc,  the  better  to 
resist  oxidation   by  the  galvanic  process. 

The  wires  thus  prepared  are  usually  suspended  on  posts  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  at  intervals  of  about  sixty  yards 
0^'  >77-}'  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  to  a  mile. 

To  each  of  these  poles  are  attached  as  many  tubes  or  roller*  of 
porcelain  or  glass  as  there  are  wires  to  be  supported.  Each  wire 
passes  through  a  tube,  or  is  fiupparted  on  a  roller ;  and  the  mate- 
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rial  of  the  tubes  or  rollers  being  among  the  most  perfect  of  the 
class  of  nonconducting  substances,  the  escape  of  the  electricity  at 
the  point  of  contact  is  prevented. 


Fig.  277. 


468.  Although  the  mode  of  carrying  the  conducting  wires  at  a 
certain  elevation  on  supports  above  the  ground  has  been  the  most 
general  mode  of  construction  adopted  on  telegraphic  lines,  it  has 
been  found  in  certain  localities  subject  to  difficulties  and  incon- 
venience, and  some  projectors  have  considered  that  in  all  cases  it 
would  be  more  advisable  to  carry  the  conducting  wires  under 
ground. 

This  underground  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  streets  of 
London,  and  of  seme  other  large  towns.  The  English  and  Irish 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company  have  adopted  it  on  a  great  extent 
of  their  lines,  which  overspread  the  country.  The  European 
Submarine  Telegraph  Company  has  also  adopted  it  on  the  line 
between  London  and  Dover,  which  follows  the  course  of  the 
old  Dover  mail-coach  road  by  Gravesend,  Ilochester,  and  Can- 
terbury. 

469.  The  methods  adopted  for  the  preservation  and  insulation 
of  these  underground  wires  are  various. 

The  wires  proceeding  from  the  central  telegraph  station  in 
London  are  wrapped  with  cotton  thread,  and  coated  with  a 
mixture  of  tar,  resin,  and  grease.  This  coating  forms  a  perfect 
insulator.  Nine  of  these  wires  are  then  packed  in  a  half-inch 
leaden  pipe,  and  four  or  five  such  pipes  are  packed  in  an  iron  pipe 
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about  three  inches  in  diameter.  These  iron  pipes  are  then  laid 
under  the  foot  ()aYements,  along  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  are 
thus  conducted  to  the  terminal  stations  of  the  various  railways, 
where  they  are  united  to  the  lines  of  wire  supported  on  posts 
along  the  sides  of  the  railways  already  described. 

470.  Provisions,  called  testing  posts^  are  made  at  intervals  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  streets,  by  which  any  failure  or  acci- 
dental irregularity  in  the  buried  wires  can  be  ascertained,  and  the 
place  of  such  defect  always  known  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

471.  TelegrrapUo  stgriM* — The  current  being  by  these  means 
transmitted  instantaneously  from  any  station  to  another,  connected 
with  it  by  such  conducting  wires,  it  is  necessary  to  select  among 
the  many  effects  which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  such  as  may  be 
fitted  for  telegraphic  signs. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  properties  of  the  current  which 

supply  means  of  accomplishing  this.    If  it  can  be  made  to  afiect 

any  object  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  such  object  to  produce 

any  effect  sensible  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  touch,  such  effect 

may  be  used  as  a  sign ;  and  if  it  be  capable  of  being  varied^  each 

distinct  variety  of  which  it  is  susceptible  may  be  adopted  as  a 

distinct  sign.     Such  signs  may  then  be  taken  as  signifying  the 

letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  dQgits  composing  numbers,  or  such 

single  words  as  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 

The  rapidity  and  precision  of  the  communication  will  depend  on 
the  rate  at  which  such  signs  can  be  produced  in  succession,  and 
on  the  certainty  and  accuracy  with  which  their  appearance  at  the 
place  of  destination  will  follow  the  action  of  the  producing  cause 
at  the  station  from  which  the  despatch  is  transmitted. 

These  preliminaries  being  understood,  it  remains  to  show  what 
effects  of  the  electric  current  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

These  effects  are :  — 

I.  The  power  of  the  electric  current  to  deflect  a  magnetic 
needle  from  its  position  of  rest. 

II.  The  power  of  the  current  to  impart  temporary  magnetism 
to  sofl  iron. 

III.  The  power  of  the  current  to  decompose  certain  chemical 
solutions. 

472.  Slgrns  made  wlfli  tbe  needle  system.  —  Let  us  now 
see  how  these  three  properties  have  been  made  instrumental  to 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  to  a  distance. 

We  have  explained  how  a  magnetic  needle  over  which  an  elec- 
tric current  passes  will  be  deflected  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
according  to  the  direction  given  to  the  current.  Now,  it  is  always 
easy  to  give  the  current  the  one  direction  or  the  other,  or  to 
suspend  it  altogether,  by  merely  changing  the  end  of  the  galvanic 
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trough  with  which  the  wires  are  connected,  or  by  breaking  the 
contact. 

A  person,  therefore,  in  London,  having  command  over  the  end 
of  a  wire  which  extends  to  Edinburgh,  and  is  there  connected 
with  a  magnetic  needle,  in  the  manner  akeady  described,  can 
deflect  that  needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  at  will. 

Thus  a  single  wire  and  a  magnetic  needle  are  capable  of  making 
at  least  two  signals. 

By  repeating  the  same  signals  a  greater  or  less  number  of  times, 
and  by  variously  combining  them,  signs  may  be  multiplied ;  but  it 
is  found  more  convenient  to  provide  two  or  more  wires  affecting 
different  needles,  so  as  to  vary  the  signs  by  combination,  withoat 
the  delay  attending  repetition. 

Such 'is,  in  general,  the  nature  of  the  signals  adopted  in  the 
electric  telegraphs  in  ordinary  use  in  England,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

It  may  aid  the  conception  of  the  mode  of  operation  and  commu.- 
nication  if  we  assimilate  the  apparatus  to  the  dial  of  a  clock  witli 
its  two  hands.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  dial,  instead  of  carrying 
hands,  carried   two  needles,  and  that  their  north  poles,  when 

quiescent,  both  pointed   to 


123456  ♦7890* 


twelve  o'clock.  When  tli« 
galvanic  current  is  con- 
ducted under  either  of  thenOi 
the  north  pole  will  turn 
either  to  three  o'clock  or 
to  nine  o'clock,  according 
to  the  direction  given  to  the 
current. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
a    person    in   London   go- 
verning the  hands  of  such 
a  clock   erected    in   Edin' 
burgh,  where  their  indica- 
tions might  be  interpreted 
according  to    a    way   pre- 
viously agreed  upon.   ThuSt 
we  may  suppose  that  when 
the  needle  No.  I.  turns  to 
nine,   the    letter  a  is   ex- 
pressed ;  if  it  turn  to  three, 
the  letter  b  is  expressed.  H 
the  needle   No.  2.  turn  to 
nine  o'clock  the  letter  c  i« 

Fig.  i7».— THB  SlNQLK  NrEDLE  TtLtGKKTiL,     «>J^\^'BSfe'^\     \1l     \t     tUm    tO 
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die  letter  s.  If  both  needles  tie  tnmed  to  mne,  the  letter 
xprested;  if  botb  te  three,  the  letter  p.  If  No.  I.  be  turned 
le,  and  No.  2.  to  three,  the  letter  q  is  expreesed ;  if  No.  2. 
med  to  nine,  and  No.  i.  to  three,  the  letter  h,  and  so  forth. 
e  tunal  form  of  a,  telegraph  of  this  kind  which  depends  on  a 
1  needle  for  its  indications,  is  shown  in  ^.  278^  and  one  on 
onble  needle  B;stem  in  j^.  279.    In  the  former,  one  con- 


ing wire  between  the  stations  is  sufficient,  but  in  the  latter 

are  necessarj. 

'3.  T«l«tT«pha  operaUng  ttj  bji  electTO-inB.fn«A^— '^<^e- 

tr  depeading  on  the  second  and  third  priimifWa  a&vravei^.  Wi 
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above,  have  been  brought  into  extensive  use  in  America,  the 
needle  system  being  in  no  case  adopted  there. 

The  power  of  imparting  temporary  magnetism  to  soft  iron  by 
the  electric  current,  has  been  applied  in  the  construction  of  tele- 
graphs in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  stated 
generally  that  there  is  no  form  of  telegraph  whatever,  in  which  the 
application  of  this  property  can  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  let  us  suppose 
the  conducting  wire  at  the  station  of  transmission,  London  for 
example,  to  be  so  arranged  that  its  connection  with  the  voltaic 
battery  may,  with  facility  and  promptitude,  be  established  and 
broken  at  the  will  of  the  agent  who  transmits  the  despatch.  This 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  small  lever  acting  like  the  key  of 
a  pianoforte,  which  being  depressed  by  the  finger,  transmita  the 
current.  The  current  may  thus  be  transmitted  and  suspended  in 
as  rapid  alternation  as  the  succession  of  notes  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  same  key  of  a  pianoforte. 

At  the  station  to  which  the  despatch  is  transmitted,  Edinburgh 
for  example,  the  conducting  wire  is  coiled  spirally  round  a  piece 
of  soil  iron,  which  has  no  magnetic  attraction  so  long  as  the  cur- 
rent does  not  pass  along  the  wire,  but  which  acquires  a  powerful 
magnetic  virtue  so  long  as  the  current  passes.  So  instantaneously 
does  the  current  act  upon  the  iron,  that  it  may  be  made  alter- 
nately to  acquire  and  lose  the  magnetic  property  several  times  in 
a  second. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  soft  iron  to  be  placed  under  an  iron 
lever,  like  the  key  of  a  pianoforte,  so  that  when  the  former  has 
acquired  the  magnetic  property,  it  shall  draw  thb  key  down  as  if 
it  were  depressed  by  the  finger,  and  when  deprived  of  the  mag- 
netic property,  it  will  cease  to  attract  it,  and  allow  it  to  recover 
its  position  of  rest.  It  is  evident  in  this  case  that  movements 
would  be  impressed  by  the  soft  iron,  rendered  magnetic,  on  the 
key  at  Edinburgh,  simultaneous  and  exactly  identical  with  the 
movements  impressed  by  the  finger  of  the  agent  upon  the  key  in 
I^ondon.  In  fact,  if  the  key  in  Edinburgh  were  the  real  key  of  a 
pianoforte,  the  agent  in  London  could  strike  the  note  and  repeat 
it  as  oflen  and  with  such  intervals  as  he  might  desire. 

This  lever  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  worked  by  the  agent  in 
London,  may,  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  be  made  to  act  upon 
other  movable  mechanism,  so  as  to  make  visible  signals,  or  to 
produce  sounds,  to  ring  a  bell  or  strike  a  hammer,  or  to  trace 
characters  on  paper  by  means  of  a  pen  or  pencil,  so  as  actually  to 
write  the  message,  or  to  act  upon  common  movable  type  so  as  to 
print  it.  In  fine,  having  once  the  power  to  produce  a  certain 
mechanical  effect  at  a  distant  station,  the  expedients  are  infinitely 
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▼arious  by  which  such  mechanical  effect  may  be  made  subservient 
to  telegraphic  purposes. 

474.  Morse's  systeiii. — The  telegraph  of  Morse,  extensively 
used  in  the  United  States,  affords  an  example  of  this.  To  com- 
prehend its  mode  of  operation,  let  us  suppose  the  lever,  on  which 
the  temporary  magnet  acts,  to  govern  the  motion  of  a  pencil  or 
style  under  which  a  ribbon  of  paper  is  moved,  with  a  regulated 
motion,  by  means  of  clockwork.  When  the  current  passes,  the 
style  is  pressed  upon  the  paper,  and  when  the  current  is  suspended, 
it  is  raised  from  it.  If  the  current  be  maintained  for  an  interval 
more  or  less  continued,  the  style  will  trace  a  line  on  the  ribbon, 
the  length  of  which  will  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  current.  J£  the  current  be  maintained  only  for  an 
instant,  the  style  will  merely  make  a  dot  upon  the  ribbon.  Lines, 
therefore,  of  varying  lengths,  and  dots  separated  by  blank  spaces, 
will  be  traced  upon  the  ribbon  of  paper  as  it  passes  under  the 
style,  and  the  relative  lengths  of  these  lines,  their  combinations 
with  each  other  and  with  the  dots,  and  the  lengths  of  the  blank 
intervening  spaces,  are  altogether  under  the  control  of  the  agent 
who  transmits  the  despatch. 

[The  following  table  shows  the  combinations  of  dots  and  lines 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  to  represent  the  several  letters  of 
the  alphabet:  — 

{•a 

{ 1 

{    B,       *S      T     U        V     •   W         X  Y  Z] 

A  perspective  view  of  the  instrument,  omitting  the  paper  roller  and 
ribbon,  is  given  in/ig.  280. 

z.  The  wooden  base  upon  which  the  instrument  is  screwed. 

B.  The  brass  base  plate  attached  to  the  wooden  base  z. 

JL.  The  side  frames  supporting  the  mechanism. 

h,  h,  Screws  which  secure  the  transverse  bars  connecting  the  side  frames. 

o.  The  key  for  winding  up  the  drum  containing  the  mainspring,  or 
supporting  the  weight,  according  as  the  mechanism  is  impelled  by  one  <>r 
the  other  power. 

3,  4.  Clock-work. 

u.  A  lock  or  gauge  to  regulate  the  pressure  of  the  rollers  on  the  paper. 

c.  The  pillar  supporting  the  electro-magnet 

p.  The  adjusting  screw  passing  into  the  pillar,  c,  projecting  through  the 
armature,  to  enable  the  telegraphist  to  adjust  the  sound  of  the  back  stroke 
of  the  armature  at  pleasure. 

o.  The  spring  bar,  and 
-  d,  the  screw  to  adjust  the  action  of  the  pen  lever. 

i>.  The  apparatus  for  adjusting  the  paper  roUera. 
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475.  Bleetro-tilfteiiiloal  telerraplis.  —  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  telegraph  of  Mr.  Bain  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
general  principle  on  which  all  forms  of  electro-chemical  telegraphs 
are  based:  — 

Let  a  ^eet  of  writing  paper  be  wetted  with  a  solution  of  pnissiate  of 
potathf  to  which  a  little  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added.  Let 
a  matalHfl  deek  be  provided  corresponding  in  magnitude  with  the  sheet  of 
paper,  and  let  this  desk  be  put  in  communication  with  a  galvanic  battery  so 
as  to  form  its  negative  pole.  Let  a  piece  of  steel  or  copper  wire  forming  a 
pen  be  pnt  in  connection  with  the  same  battery  so  as  to  form  its  positive 
pole.  Let  the  sheet  of  moistened  paper  be  now  laid  upon  the  metallic  desk, 
and  let  the  steel  or  copper  point  which  forms  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery 
be  Inoagfat  into  contact  with  it.  The  galvanic  circuit  being  thus  completed, 
the  corrent  will  be  established,  the  solution  with  which  the  paper  is  wetted 
will  be  deoompoeed  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  a  blue  or  brown  spot  will 
appear.  If  the  pen  be  now  moved  upon  the  paper,  the  continuous  succession 
of  spots  will  form  a  blue  or  brown  line,  and  the  pen  being  moved  in  any 
manner  upon  the  paper,  characters  may  be  thus  written  upon  it  as  it  were  in 
Une  or  brown  ink. 

In  this  manner,  any  kind  of  writing  may  be  inscribed  upon  the  paper,  and 
there  is  no  other  limit  to  the  celerity  with  which  the  characters  may  be 
written,  save  the  dexterity  of  the  agent  who  moves  the  pen,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  current  to  produce  the  decomposition  of  the  solution  in  the 
time  which  the  pen  takes  to  move  over  a  given  space  of  the  paper. 

Th»  electro-chemical  pen,  the  prepared  paper,  and  the  metallic  desk  being 
andentood,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  a  commu- 
nication is  written  at  the  station  where  it  arrives. 

The  metallic  desk  is  a  circular  disc,  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  fixed  on  a  central  axis,  with  which  it  b  capable  of  revolving  in  its  own 
]dane.  An  uniform  movement  of  rotation  is  imparted  to  it  by  means  of  a 
small  roller,  gently  pressed  against  its  under  surface,  and  having  sufficient 
adhesion  with  it  to  cause  the  movement  of  the  disc  by  the  revolution  of  the 
loUer.  This  roller  is  itself  kept  in  uniferm  revolution  by  means  of  a  train 
of  wheelwork,  deriving  its  motion  either  from  a  weight  or  main  spring,  and 
regulated  by  a  governor  or  fly.  The  rate  at  which  the  disc  revolves  may 
be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent,  by  shifting  the  position 
of  the  roller  towards  the  centre ;  the  nearer  to  the  centre  the  roller  is 
placed  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  motion  of  rotation.  The  moistened  paper 
bdng  placed  on  this  disc,  we  have  a  circular  sheet  kept  in  uniform  revo- 
hition« 

Hie  electro-chemical  pen,  already  described,  is  placed  on  this  paper  at  a 
certain  distance  from  its  centre.  This  pen  is  supported  by  a  pen-holder, 
which  is  attached  to  a  fine  screw  extending  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  disc  in  the  direction  of  one  of  its  radii. 

On  this  screw  is  fixed  a  small  roller,  which  presses  on  the  surface  of  the 
disc*  And  has  sufficient  adhesion  with  it  to  receive  from  it  a  motion  of 
revolution.  This  roller  causes  the  screw  to  move  with  a  slow  motion  in  a 
direction  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  carrying  with  it  the  electro- 
chemical pen.  We  have  thus  two  motions,  the  circular  motion  carrying  the 
moistened  paper  which  passes  under  the  pen,  and  the  slow  rectilinear  motion 
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the  paper  a  spiral  cnrve,  commencing  at  a  certain  distance  IVom  tbe  ceotn. 
and  gradually  extending  townnis  the  circnmretenca.  The  intervals  betvMn 
the  successive  coili  of  thi»  spiral  line  will  be  deUrmined  by  the  relaiivi 
veiociliea  of  the  circular  disc,  and  of  the  electro- chemical  pen.  The  relidoa 
between  these  velocities  may  likewiae  be  so  regnlated,  that  the  coils  of  lis 
spiral  may  be  as  close  together  as  is  consistent  with  tbe  distinctnesi  of  til* 
tracea  left  upon  the  paper. 

Nov.  let  us  suppose  that  tbe  galvanic  circuit  Is  completed  in  tbe  manctr 
cnstamary  nith  the  electric  telegraph,  that  is  to  say,  the  wire  which  lenni- 
nates  at  ihe  point  of  the  electro-chemical  pen  is  carried  ironi  the  station  of 
arrival  to  tbe  etatinn  of  departnre,  where  it  is  connected  nith  the  galniio 
battery,  and  tha  reinming  current  is  formed  in  the  usual  way  by  the  earth 

at  the  station  of  departure  is  established,  the  current  vilt  pasa  Ihrongh  lbs 
wire,  will  be  transmitted  from  tha  point  of  the  electro-chemical  pen  to  the 
moistened  paper,  and  »ill.  aa  already  described,  make  a  blue  or  brown  liM 
on  this  paper.  If  the  currant  were  continuous  and  nninterrapted.  Ibis  Ihis 
n-ould  be  an  unbrolten  spiral,  such  aa  haa  been  already  described  ;  but  if  tbe 
current  be  interrupted  at  intervals,  during  each  inch  interval  tha  pen  will 
cease  to  decompose  tbe  solution,  and  no  mark  will  be  made  on  tbe  paper. 
If  such  interruption  be  frequent,  the  spiral,  instead  of  being  a  continuooi 
line,  will  be  a  broken  one,  consisting  of  lines  interrupted  by  blank  ipacei. 
If  the  cnrrent  be  allowed  to  act  only  for  an  instant  of  time,  there  will  be  a 
blue  or  brown  dot  upon  the  paper ;  bat  if  it  be  allowed  to  continae  during 
a  long  interval,  there  will  be  a  line. 

Sow,  iftho  intervals  of  the  transmission  and  snspen^oa  of  the  current  be 
regnlated  by  any  agency  in  operalioo  at  tbe  station  of  departure,  lines  and 
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dots  corresponding  precisely  to  these  intervals  will  be  produced  by  the 
eilectro-cliemica]  pen  on  the  paper,  and  will  be  continaed  regularly  along 
the  spiral  line  already  described.  It  will  be  evident,  without  further  expla- 
nation, that  characters  may  thus  be  produced  on  the  prepared  paper  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  telegraphic  alphabet  already  described,  and  thus 
the  language  of  the  communication  will  be  written  in  these  conventional 
svmbols. 

• 

There  is  no  other  limit  to  the  celerity  with  which  a  message  may  be  thus 
written,  save  the  sufficiency  of  the  current  to  effect  the  decomposition  while 
the  pen  passes  over  the  paper,  and  the  power  of  the  agency  used  at  the 
station  of  departure  to  produce,  in  rapid  succession,  the  proper  intervals  in 
the  transmission  and  suspension  of  the  current. 

But  the  prominent  feature  of  this  system  is  the  extraordinary  celerity  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  In  an  experiment  performed  by  M.  Le  Verrier  and 
mvself  before  Ck)mmittees  of  the  Institute  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  at 
Paris,  despatches  were  sent  a  thousand  miles,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  20000 
words  an  hour.* 

4.75a.  [Retardation  of  tbe   onrrent   in   submarine  tele^ 
irapli  wires. — Although,  with  moderate  lengths  of  wire,  elec- 
trical effects  appear  to  be  manifested  throuofhout  the  whole  length, 
the  instant  that  both  ends  are  connected  with  the  battery,  the 
enormous  lengths  of  wire  employed  for  telegraphic  purposes  have 
tfibrded  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  the  passage  of  the 
current,  though  extremely  rapid,  is  not  instantaneous  ;  and,  what 
b  more  remarkable  still,  that  the  current  does  not  attain  its  full 
intensity  at  a  distant  point  of  the  conductor,  until  some  time  after 
I  H  first  arrives  there.     These  effects  are  seen  much  more  distinctly 
[  in  submarine  or  underground  lines,  than  with  land  lines  sus- 
;  pended  in  the  air.     They  were  first  accurately  investigated  by 
Firaday  in  1854,  whose  principal  results  we  will  bi-iefly  state. 
The  line  experimented  upon  was  a  cable  consisting  of  a  cop- 
:  per  conducting  wire   100  miles  long   and  -j^  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, insulated  by  a  covering  of  gutta  percha,  j-  of  an  inch 
n  thickness.     The  copper  conductor  had  therefore  a  superficial 
•Tea  of  8,300  square  feet,  and  the  external  surface  of  the  gutta 
,,  percha  amounted  to  30,000  square  feet.     During  the  ex  peri - 
^Bents,  the  cable  was  immersed  in  water,  and  three   reometers 
f'Vere  connected  with  it  at  different  points,  one  near  each  end, 
^tnd  pne  ^ear  the  middle,  so  as  to  indicate  whatever  currents 
Vpttscd  through  it.     One  end  of  the  cable  being  connected  with 
'the  ground,  and  the  opposite  end  with  one  pole  of  a  battery, 
:  the  other  pole  of  which  was  also  in  connection  with  the  ground, 
the  reometer  nearest  to  the  battery,  which  we  may  distinguish  as 
reometer  a,  was  deflected  almost  instantly,  then  the  reometer  b  at 
the  middle  of  the  cable,  and  lastly,  after  two  or  three  seconds,  the 
feometer  c,  placed  near  the  further  end ;  and  in  all  the  reometers 

•  Lardner's  "Electric  Telegraph,"  §  9. 
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the  deflection  gradually  increased  to  a  maximum,  at  which  it  re- 
mained constant.  On  now  breaking  contact  between  the  batter/ 
and  the  cable,  the  needles  of  the  three  reometers  came  successivelj 
to  rest :  first  a,  then  b,  and  lastly,  c.  When  contact  was  made 
between  the  battery  and  the  cable  only  for  a  moment,  the  needle 
of  A  was  deflected,  and  came  back  immediately  afterwards  to  rest ; 
then  that  of  b  did  the  same ;  and  afterwards  that  of  c,  showing  that 
a  wave,  as  it  were,  of  electricity,  passed  from  one  end  of  the  wire 
to  the  other. 

Similar  results  have  since  been  obtained  with  land  lines,  but 
they  are  then  much  less  marked. 

The  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  the  inductive  action  between 
the  electricity  of  the  conducting  wire,  and  the  natural  electricity 
of  .the  water  which  surrounds  the  gutta  percha  coating.  The  wire 
when  surrounded  by  water,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  gutta 
percha,  may  be  compared  to  the  inner  coating  of  a  Leyden  jar,  the 
water  forming  the  outer  coating.  Hence  the  first  portions  of 
electricity  which  enter  it  are  neutralised  by  the  opposite  electricity 
which  collects  at  the  outside  of  the  gutta  percha,  and  therefore  t' 
much  larger  quantity  must  enter  the  cable,  before  any  can  pass 
out  at  the  other  end,  than  would  be  required  if  it  was  not  sur- 
rounded by  water  or  any  other  conductor.  In  land  lines,  where 
such  an  external'conductor  does  not  exist,  the  retardation  of  the 
current  by  inductive  action  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  much  leas  , 
perceptible.] 
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CALORIFIC,    LUMINOUS,    AND   PHYSIOLOGICAL    EFFECTS    OF    THE 

VOLTAIC    CUEEBWT. 

476.  [Conditions  on  irliioli  tbe  production  of  lieat  bj  tke 
current    depends. — When    the  poles   of  a  voltaic  battery  in 
joined  by  a  simple  metallic  conductor,  which  does  not  pass  nett 
CO  any  other  conductor  or  to  a  magnet  oi*  magnetisable  substaneei 
none  of  the  mechanical,  electrical,  magnetic,  or  chemical  efiecti, 
which  have  been  described  in  previous  chapters,  can  take  pUoe : 
in  this  case,  the  only  efiTect  produced  by  the  current  outside  the 
battery  is  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  conducting  wire. 
The  quantity  of  heat  which  a  given  current  is  thus  able  to  eycdve 
in  any  conductor  in  a  given  time,  depends  not  only  on  the  in* 
tensity  of  the  current  itself,  but  also  on  the  dimensions  of  the 
conductor  and  on  the  conducting  power  of  the  substance  of  which 
it  is  formed. 

The  exact  influence  of  each  of  these  conditions  upon  the  phi 
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menon  was  first  ascertained  by  Mr.  Joule,  of  1^1  anchester,  in 

1 841.     He  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  eroWed  in  a  given 

time  is — 

directly  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  current, 

directly  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  conductor, 

inversely  proportional  to  the  sectioned  area  a£  the  conductor,  and 

inversely  proportional  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  material  of 

which  the  conductor  is  made. 

If  we  represent  the  quantity  of  heat  by  W,  the  intensity  of  the 

current  by  I,  the  length  of  the  conductor  by  Z,  its  section  by  s, 

and  its  specific  conducting  power  by  c,  the  relations  just  stated 

may  be  expressed  by  the  following   simple  mathematical   for- 

miJa: —  .  /  . 

W  =  I»JL  . 

sc 

But,  since  the  resistance  which  the  conductor  opposes  to  the 
passage  of  the  current  (and  which  we  will  denote  by  R  )  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  conductor,  and  inversely  pro»- 
portional  to  its  section  and  conducting  power,  we  have 

SC 

'.  and  therefore  the  above  expression  for  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
r  current  may  be  put  in  the  following  still  simpler  form  : — 
^  W=PR; 

r  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by 
'  the  current  in  a  conductor  in  a  ^iven  time  is  proportional  to  the 
aquare  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  and  to  the  resistance  of  the 
;  eonductor.  Accordingly,  if  the  intensity  of  the  curre»t  is  doubled, 
\  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  will  6e  quadrupled ;  if  the  intensity 
K  is  tripled,  ihe  quantity  of  heat  will  be  increased  nine-'fold,  and  so 
on,  the  resistance  being  supposed  to  remain  always  the  same. 

The  ^ame  formula,  taken  in  connection  with  Ohm*s  law  of  the 

intensity  of  the  current  (2:19.),  shows  that  in  order  to  develope  a 

.  lirge  quantity  of  heat  in  a  long  thin  wire,  ofiering.  a  great  resist- 

I  asce,  we  mu«t  use  several  cells   connected  in  series;   while  to 

,  develope  much  heat  in  a  short  thick  wire,  offering  little  resistance, 

we  must  use  a  single  cell  with  very  large  plates,  or  several  cells 

eonnected  abreatt.    Hence  the  efficacy  of  such  arrangements  as 

Hare*6  deflagrator  (199.),  consisting  of  a  single  pair  of  plates, 

having  a  very  large  surface. 

When  the  current  of  a  battery  of  moderate  power  is  sent 
tlirough  a  long  thin  wire,  the  resistance  of  the  wire  prevents  the 
current  from  attaining  any  great  intensity,  and  accordingly  the 
wire  is  not  very  strongly  heated ;  but  by  gradually  diminishing  the 
length  of  the  wire,  the  resistance  is  diminished,  conttequently  the 

V  2 
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intensity  is  increased,  and  as  the  heat  evolved  increases  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  intensity,  the  temperature  of 
the  wire  will  rise  higher  and  higher  as  its  length  is  shortened.] 

477.  Calorific  effects. — The  calorific  power  of  a  battery  thus 
depending  on  the  intensity  of  the  current  produced  by  it,  the 
batteries  constructed  on  the  systems  of  Grove  (179-)  and  Bunsen 
(180.),  in  which  platinum  or  carbon  is  combined  with  zinc,  and 
excited  by  two  fluids,  are  the  most  efficient  With  piles  of 
the  latter  kind,  consiscing  of  ten  to  twenty  pairs,  the  development 
of  heat  is  so  considerable  that  substances  which  resist  the  most 
powerful  blast  furnaces  are  easily  fused  and  burned.  Extraordinary 
effects  are  produced  by  this  calorific  agency.  Metallic  wire, 
submerged  in  water,  is  rendered  incandescent,  and  may  be  fused 
either  in  vacuo  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  any  gas,  such  as  azote  or 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

478.  [Sources  of  tlie  beat  developed  by  tlie  ourrenti — ^It 
has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Favre  that  the  heat  de- 
veloped by  the  galvanic  current  is  entirely  due  to  the  chemical 
action  which  takes  place  in  the  battery.  If  this  same  action  goes 
on  without  producing  a  current,  the  beat  generated  is  the  same  as 
though  a  current  were  formed;  the  only  difference  is  that  it 
appears  at  a  different  place.  The  effect  of  introducing  a  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  the  current  at  any  part  of  the  circuit,  is  to  cause 
an  evolution  of  heat  at  that  point,  but  not  to  increase  the  quantity 
generated.  This  quantity  remains  always  the  same,  in  a  battery  of 
given  construction,  for  the  same  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved.  If  the 
poles  are  connected  by  a  short  thick  wire,  little  or  no  heat  is  de- 
veloped in  the  wire,  but  almost  the  whole  appears  in  the  battery 
itself :  if  the  connecting  wire  is  thinner,  some  of  the  heat  will  be 
evolved  in  it,  and  less  will  appear  in  the  battery.  The  develop- 
ment of  heat  attains  a  maximum  in  the  wire,  and  a  minimum  in 
the  batt6ry,  when  the  resistance  of  the  wire  is  equal  to  the^ntemal 
resistance  of  the  battery  :  in  this  case,  as  much  heat  appears  in  the 
wire  as  in  the  battery,  and  in  no  case  is  it  possible  to  make  the 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  outside  the  battery  exceed  the  quantity 
evolved  within.it. 

If,  however,  instead  of  the  current  being  allowed  to  expend 
itself  entirely  in  generating  heat,  it  is  made  to  do  work  of  any  kind, 
— such,  for  instance,  as  the  mechanical  work  of  giving  motion  to 
an  electro -magnetic  engine,  or  the  chemical  work  of  decomposing 
water — the  total  quantity  of  heat  developed  in  the  circuit  is  no 
longer  equal  to  what  would  result  from  the  same  kind  and  amount 
of  chemical  action  if  it  took  place  without  producing  a  current 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  is  leu 
than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  chemical  action  that  goes  on  in 
the  battery,  by  an  amount  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  work 
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done.  Thus,  if  the  current  is  caused  to  drive  an  electro-magnetic 
engine,  the  total  heat  of  the  circuit  is  found  to  be  diminished  by 
precisely  as  much  heat  as  would  be  generated  by  employing  the 
whole  power  of  the  electro -magnetic  engine  in  overcoming  fric- 
tion. Or,  if  the  current  is  employed  to  decompose  water,  the 
heat  which  it  would  otherwise  develope  is  lessened  by  as  much  as 
would  result  from  the  recombination  of  the  uxygen  and  hydrogen 
set  free. 

Even  in  such  cases  as  these,  therefore,  it  must  be  observed  that 
the  ultimate  dynamical  effect  of  the  chemical  action  which  takes 
place  in  the  battery  remains  the  same  in  amount  as  though  the  only 
result  were  the  production  of  heat,  notwithstanding  that  part  of 
it  is  manifested,  at  least  for  a  time,  under  other  forms.] 

479.  Bzperimental  lUiistration  of  tbe  conditions  wM^ 
affeist  tlie  calorific  power  of  a  current. — If  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  battery  be  connected  by  an  iron  or  platinum  wire  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  length,  the  metal  will  become  incandescent. 
If  its  length  or  thickness  be  diminished,  it  will  fuse  or  burn.  If 
its  length  or  thickness  be  increased,  it  will  acquire  first  a  darker 
degree  of  incandescence,  and  then  will  be  only  heated  without 
being  rendered  luminous.  The  same  current  which  will  render 
iron  or  platinum  wire  incandescent  or  fuse  it,  will  only  raise  the 
temperature  of  silver  or  copper  wire  of  the  same  length  and 
thickness  without  rendering  it  incandescent.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  iron  or  platinum  be  replaced  by  tin  or  lead  of  much 
greater  length  or  thickness,  these  metals  will  be  readily  fused  by 
the  same  current. 

These  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  different  conductivity 
of  these  different  metals,  silver  and  copper  being  among  the  best, 
and  lead  and  tin  being  among  the  worst  metallic  conductors  of 
electricity. 

If  two  pointed  pencils  of  thick  platinum  wire,  being  connected 
with  the  poles  of  the  battery,  be  presented  point  to  point,  so  that 
the  current  may  pass  between  them,  they  will  be  fused  at  the 
points  and  united,  as  though  they  were  soldered  together.  This 
effect  will  equally  be  produced  under  water. 

480.  BulMtanoeB  iirnited  and  exploded  by  tbe  current.  — 
Combustible  or  explosive  substances,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  may 
be  ignited  by  the  heat  developed  in  transmitting  a  current  through 
them.  Ether,  alcohol,  phosphorus,  and  gunpowder,  present  ex- 
amples of  this. 

48 1 .  Application  of  tbis  in  civil  and  military  engrineeringr. 
—  This  property  has  been  applied  with  great  advantage  in 
engineering  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  sprinnring  mines,  an 
operation  which  may  thus  be  effected  with  equal  facility  under 
water.    Experiments  made  by  the  Russian  miUtocy  eTV'V\xk^^x%  ^\. 
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St.  Petersburg,  and  by  the  English  at  Chatham,  have  demonstrated 
the  advantage  of  this  agency  in  military  operations,  more  especially 
in  the  springing  of  subaqueous  mines. 

In  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
it  was  required  to  detach  enormous  masses  of  the  cliff  near  Dover, 
which,  by  the  direct  application  of  human  labour,  could  not  have 
beeu  accomplished,  save  at  an  impracticable  cost.  Nine  tons  of 
gunpowder,  deposited  in  three  charges,  at  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  were  fired  by  a  conducting  wire, 
connected  with  a  powerful  battery,  placed  at  I  ooo  feet  from  the 
mine.  The  explosion  detached  600000  tons  weight  of  chalk 
from  the  cliff.  It  was  proved  that  this  might  have  been  equally 
effected  at  the  distance  of  3000  feet.  (See  also  302.) 

482.  Jacobl*B  experiments  on  oondnotlon  by  water.— 
Jacobi  instituted  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  water  might  be  substituted  for  a  metallic  conductor  for 
telegraphic  purposes.  He  first  established  (as  Peschel  states)  a 
conduction  of  this  nature  between  Oranienbaum  and  an  arm  of 
the  Gulph  of  Finland,  a  distance  of  5600  feet,  one  half  through 
water,  and  the  other  through  an  insulated  copper  wire,  three 
fourths  of  a  line  in  diameter,  which  was  can*ied  over  a  dam,  so 
that  the  entire  length  of  the  connection  was  1 1 200  feet.  The 
electric  current  was  excited  by  a  Grove's  battery  of  twenty-four 
pairs,  and  a  common  voltaic  pile  of  1 50  six-inch  plates.  A  zinc 
plate  of  five  square  feet  was  sunk  in  the  sea  from  one  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  connecting  wire  a  similar 
plate  was  sunk  in  a  canal  joining  the  sea.  Charcoal  points  were 
used  for  completing  the  circuit  of  the  Grove's  battery  ;  these,  and 
also  a  fine  platinum  wire,  were  made  red  hot,  and  these  pheno- 
mena appeared  to  be  more  intense  than  when  copper  wires  were 
used  as  conductors.  In  a  later  experiment  he  employed  a  similar 
conduction,  the  distance  in  this  case  being  9030  feet,  namely, 
from  the  winter  palace  of  the  emperor,  to  the  Fontanka  near  the 
Obuchowski  bridge.  One  of  the  conductors  was  a  copper  wire 
carried  underground,  the  other  was  the  Neva  itself,  in  which  a 
zinc  plate  of  five  square  feet  was  sunk  beneath  the  surfat'ie  of  the 
river.  At  the  other  extremity  a  similar  zinc  plate  was  immersed 
in  a  small  pond,  whose  level  was  five  or  six  feet  above  the  Fon- 
tanka, from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  floodgate.  The  battery 
consisted  of  twenty-five  small  DanielPs  constant  batteries,  by 
means  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  water,  all  the 
galvanic  and  magnetic  phenomena  were  produced.  At  Lenz's 
suggestion,  a  different  species  of  conduction  was  tried  between  the 
same  stations.  A  connection  was  established  with  a  point  of  the 
iron  roof  of  the  winter  palace^  which  was  connected  with  the 
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ground  by  means  of  conducting  rods,  and  the  current  was  carried 
equally  well  along  the  moist  earth. 

483.  Combiuitioii  of  tbe  metals. — If  thin  strips  of  metal  or 
common  metallic  leaf  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  poles  of  a 
battery,  it  will  undergo  combustion,  the  colour  of  the  flame 
varying  with  the  metal,  and  in  all  cases  displaying  very  striking 
and  brilliant  effects.  Grold  thus  burned  gives  a  bluish -white  light, 
and  produces  a  dark  brown  oxide.  Silver  burns  with  a  bright 
sea-green  flame,  and  copper  with  a  bluish-green  flame,  mingled 
with  red  sparks,  and  emits  a  green  smoke.  Zinc  burns  with  a 
dazzling  white  light,  tin  with  red  sparks,  and  lead  with  a  purple 
flame.  These  phenomena  are  produced  with  increased  splendour, 
if  the  metal  to  be  burned  attached  to  one  pole  be  brought  into 
contact  with  mercury  connected  with  the  other  pole. 

484.  [Spark  produced  by  tbe  voltaJo  currenti — Except  with 
batteries  composed  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  cells,  the  tension 
at  the  ends  of  the  conductors  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  per- 
ceptible spark  at  tbe  moment  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  but  a 
battery  of  very  moderate  power  will  exhibit  a  spark  of  more  or 
less  intensity  when  the  circuit  is  opened. 

The  spark  on  closing  the  circuit  was  obtained  in  a  remarkable 
manner  by  Mr.  Gassiot,  by  means  of  a  battery  composed  of  3,520 
pairs  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  charged  with  rain  water.  When 
the  terminals  of  this  battery  were  brought  within  3\yth  of  an  inch  of 
each  other,  a  continuous  stream  of  sparks  passed  between  them 
daring  a  space  of  five  weeks. 

The  spark  produced  on  opening  the  circuit  is  greatly  increased 
in  brilliance  by  causing  the  current  to  traverse,  at  some  part  of  its 
course,  a  helix  of  covered  copper  wire  surrounding  a  core  of  soft 
iron.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  mutual  inductive  action  exercised 
upon  each  other  by  the  several  convolutions  of  the  helix,  whereby 
1  momentary  induced  current,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
battery,  is  produced  when  the  circuit  is  opened. 

The  spark  uiay  also  be  generally  obtained  by  the  following 
methods.] 

Fasten  a  fine  sewing-needle  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  wires,  and 
touch  the  other  pole  with  the  free  end  of  the  needle ;  a  starlike 
red  spark  will  be  emitted.  A  continued  stream  of  these  sparks 
may  be  obtained  by  connecting  a  small  round  or  triangular  file 
with  one  pole,  and  presenting  to  it  and  removing  from  it  with  great 
rapidity  the  point  of  a  copper  wire  attached  to  the  other  pole. 

485.  Tbe  electric  ligrbt. — Of  all  the  luminous  eflects  pro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  electricity,  by  far  the  most  splendid  is  the 
light  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  current,  proceeding  ftQvsv  ^ 
powerful  hatterjr,  between  two  pencils  of  bard  cWrco^X  Y^^'&^viXft^i 
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point  to  print.  The  charcoal  being  an  imperfect  coadactor  is 
rendered  incandescent  by  the  current,  and  being  infusible  atinj 
temperature  hitherto  attained,  the  dejiree  of  splendour  of  whidi 
its  inciini)e9cence  is  susceptible  has  no  other  practical  limit  except 
the  pnwei'  of  the  batterj. 

The  charcoal  best  adapted  for  this  experiment  is  deposited  iti 
gas  retorla  at  the  part  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat.  Tha 
is  hardened  and  formed  into  pencil-ahaped  pointed  c^linden, 
from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  uid 
mounted  as  represented  in  fg.  283^  when 
/I  and  n,  the  two  metallic  pencil  holders, 
are  in  metallic  connection  with  the  pnlfi 
of  tlie  pile,  and  so  mounted  that  the  cbir- 
coal  pencils  fixed  in  them  can  at  pleiann 
be  mode  to  approach  each  other  until  tb^ 
point!  come  into  contact,  or  to  recede  froa 
each  other  to  any  necessar/  (Ustuce- 
^Mien  thej  are  brought  into  contact,  Ike 
current  will  pass  between  them,  and  ibt 
charcoal  will  become  iat«naelj  lununoiu> 
When  separated  to  a  short  distance,  ■ 
splendid  flame  will  paaa  between  ^em  of 
the  form  represented  in  jig.  284.  It  will  be  observed  thst  the 
form  of  the  flame  is  not  aymmetrical  with  rdatim 
to  the  two  poles,  the  part  next  the  powtive  p«Jii 
having  the  (greatest  diameter,  and  the  diameter  be- 
;  gradually  less  in  approaching  the  negstii; 

4S6.  InoAiidaaeeiioe  of  eliaroiial  by  tlia  ear- 
rent  not  Gombnstlon.  —  It  would  be  a  great  error 
iig  1S4.       to  ascribe  the  light  produced  in   charcoal  'penciii 

to  the  combustion  of  that  substance.     None  of  tke    j 
consequences  or  effects  of  combustion  attend  the  phenomena,  iw   I 
carbonic  acid  is  produced,  nor  does  the  charcoal  undergo  uj    | 
diminution  of  weight  save  a  small   amount   due   to   mere  me- 
chanical causes.     On  the  contrary,  at  the  points  where  the  calo- 
rific action  is  most  intense,  it  becomes  more  hard  and  dense.    But 
what  negatives  still  more  clearly  the  supposition  of  combustion  11, 
■^hat  the  incandescence  is  still  more  intense  in  a  vacuum,  or  in  107 
of  the  gases  that  do  not  support  combustion,  than  in  the  ordinarj 
atmosphere. 

Feschel  states  that,  instead  of  two  charcoal  pencils,  he  has  lud 
a  piece  of  charcoal,  or  well  burnt  coke,  upon  the  surface  of  mer- 
cury, connected  with  one  pole  of  the  battery,  while  he  has  touched 
il  with  a  piece  of  platinum  connected  with  the  other  pole.     In  this 
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muiner  he  obttuned  a  light  whose  splendour  was  intolerable  to 
the  eve. 

487.   Beotiio  lunpa  of  Keaara.  IPonoaiilt,  Delenll,  and 

Snlioac-Bolell. — M.  Foucault  iirac  applied  the  electric  light  pro- 
duced bj  charcoal  pencils  as  a  substitute  fur  the  lime  light  in  the 
gas  microscope. 

This  apparsCiu,  [n  the  fbrm  in  which  it  is  ddit  constructed  by  M.  Duboai; 
of  Paris,  is  represented  in  fig.  185.    M.  Duboso  hu  applied  to  his  photo- 


electric micro^rope  a  self-ndjualiiig  apparatus,  by  trbich  th«  light  is  mam- 
taineil  with  a  nearly  uniforta  brilliancy,  notwithitanding  thti  gradual  waste 
of  the  charcoal.  Thi*  i»  accomplished  by  an  electro -magnet,  by  which 
the  current  is  re-establiahed,  whenever  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  suspended. 

Fboto-eleclric  apparatus  of  MM.  DeleuiL— This  apparatus,  which  is  repre- 
sented iojiy.  186.,  has  a  self-acting  adjustment,  and  is  of  jheapei  coustraction 
than  that  uf  M.  Dubosc.  The  negative  charcoal  pencil  ia  supported  by  a 
metallic  rod  which  slides  with  friction  in  a  nuoport  D,  but  kwln^  uuvc  i«^;>i- 
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npparatua  placed  under  the  ttage.  A  lever,  attached  at  one  end  to  i  slinl 
spring,  is  capable  of  oacillsting  through  a  veiy  amall  angle  on  a  tent™, 
being  maiDtained  at  the  other  end  between  the  points  of  two  xsrewixu 
undtr  the  stage  ia  Che  Hgure.  which  limit  ita  play.  The  lever  ia  dnn 
iipwarda  by  the  spring,  and  ia  the  contrary  direclion  by  the  electro-migDM. 
In  fine,  a  email  straight  spring  fixed  at  the  e:ilremity  of  the  lever  ia  pTHMd 
upon  einull  teeth  ranged  like  those  of  a  rack  on  the  rod,  which  eani* 
the  positive  charcoal  pencil,  and  IransmitB  lo  tbis  latter  the  motion  of  tin 

This  being  understood,  so  long  as  the  current  paBseswith  its  full  intensty, 
the  electro -magnet  attracting  its  armature,  wbich  ig  fixed  to  Ibo  lew, 
one  arm  of  the  lever  is  raised,  and  the  opposite  arm  is  lowered,  and  cous- 
quently  the  spring  is  drawn  down,  so  that  its  upper  extremity  is  lovertd 
from  one  tooth  to  another  of  the  rack;  ithen.  on  the  contrary,  the  distiDM 
between  the  charcoal  points  being  angmented,  the  current  is  enfeebled,  Ilw 
electro- magnet  being  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  the  arm  of  the  Igrer, 
the  end  is  drawn  upwarils  by  the  spiral  spring,  and  the  small  spring  bejng 
pressed  against  a  tooth  of  the  rack,  drives  it  upwards  and  raisoa  the  pendL 
The  charcoal  points  are,  therefore,  again  brought  ir.to  contiguity,  and  the 
current  Is  re-established. 

/  have  bad  an  appataiuB  oE  xVu  Via&  'ux  o^«iUuiu  vith  ^eti 
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efficiency  for  some  years.     It  is  worked  by  a  battery  on  Bunsen*s 
principle,  consisting  of  fifty  pairs. 

488.  nCetbod  of  applsringr  tbe  beat  of  tbe  eleotrio  current 
to  tlie  ftision  of  refiraotory  bodies  and  tbe  decomposition  of 
tbe  albalis. — This  is  accomplished  by  substituting  for  the  charcoal 
pencil,  p,  Jig*  283.,  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  the  form  of  a  small  cup, 
as  represented  in^^.  287. 

A  small  piece  of  the  substance  to  be  acted  on  is  placed  in  the 
charcoal  cup  s,  and  the  electric  flame  is  made  to 
play  upon  it  by  bringing  it  into  proximity  with  the 
pencil  above  it.  In  this  way  gold  or  platinum  may 
be  fused,  or  even  burned.  If  a  small  piece  of  soda 
or  potash  be  placed  in  the  cup  s,  its  decomposition 
will  be  effected  by  the  flame,  and  small  globules  of 
sodium  or  potassium  will  be  p.\)duced  in  the  cup, 
Fig.  187.  which  will  launch  themselves  towards  the  point  of  the 
pencil,  undergoing  at  the  same  time  combustion,  and 
thus  reproducing  the  alkali. 

489.  Pbysiologrical  effects  of  tbe  current.  —  This  class  of 
effects  is  found  to  consist  of  three  successive  phases :  firsts  when 
the  current  first  commences  to  pass  through  the  members  affected 
by  it;  secondly^  during  its  continuance;  and,  thirdly^  at  the 
moment  of  its  cessation.  A  sharp  convulsive  shock  attends  the 
first  and  last ;  and  the  intermediate  period  is  marked  only  by 
slight  and  irregular  quiverings  of  the  muscles.  The  shock  of  a 
voltaic  battery  has  been  said  to  be  distinguished  from  that  pro- 
duced by  a  Leyden  jar,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  felt  less  deeply, 
affecting  only  our  external  organs,  and  being  only  instantaneous 
in  its  duration  ;  while  the  former  pervades  the  system,  propagating 
itself  through  the  whole  course  of  the  nerves  which  extend 
between  its  points  of  admission  and  departure. 

It  appears  that  the  physiological  effect  of  the  current  depends 
altogether  on  its  intensity,  and  little  or  not  at  all  upon  its  quantity. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  effect  of  a  battery  of  small 
plates  is  as  great  as  one  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  large 
plates.  A  single  pair,  however  extensive  be  its  surface,  produces 
no  sensible  shock.  To  produce  any  sensible  effect,  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pairs  are  necessary.  A  battery  of  50  to  100  pairs  gives  a 
pretty  strong  convulsiviC  shock.  If  the  hands,  previously  wetted 
with  salted  water,  grasp  two  handles,  like  those  represented  at  p 
and  v-tfig.  210,,  connected  with  such  a  battery,  violent  shuddering 
of  the  fingers,  arms,  and  chest  will  be  produced ;  and  if  there  be 
any  sore  or  tender  parts  of  the  skin,  a  pricking  or  burning  sensa- 
tion will  be  produced  there. 

The  voltaic  shock  may  be  transmitted  tbxowgVv  o^  ^"^wi  ^ 
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persons  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  electric  shock,  if  their  hands, 
which  are  joined,  be  well  moistened  with  salted  or  aciduhited 
water,  to  increase  the  conducting  power  of  the  skin. 

As  the  strongest  phases  of  the  shock  are  the  moments  of  the 
commencement  and  cessation  of  the  current,  any  expedient  which 
produces  a  rapid  intermis8ion  of  the  current  will  augment  its 
physiological  effect.     This  may  be  accomplished  by  various  simple 
mechanical  expedients,  by  which  the  contact  of  the  conductors 
connecting  the  poles  may  be  made  and  broken  in  rapid  succession; 
but  no  means  are  so  simple  and  effectual  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  as  the  contrivances  for  the  production  of  the  magneto- 
electric  current  described  in  (295.)*  which,  in  fact,  is  exactly  the 
rapidly  intermitting  current  here  required. 

490.  Therapeutic  agrency  of  electricity.— Electric  excitation 
has  been  tried  as  a  curative  agent  for  various  classes  of  maladies 
from  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar.  Soon  after  the 
discovery  of  galvanism,  Galvani  himself  proposed  it  as  a  therapeutic 
agent ;  but  although  a  great  number  of  scientific  practitioners  in 
different  countries  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  investigation 
of  its  effects,  there  still  remains  much  doubt,  not  only  as  to  its 
curative  influence,  but  as  to  the  classes  of  maladies  to  which  it  may 
be  with  advantage  applied,  and  even  as  to  its  mode  of  application. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  generally  admitted  that  voltaic  elec- 
tricity is  much  better  fitted  for  medical  purposes  than  common 
electricity,  and  that  of  the  different  forms  of  voltaic  electricity  in- 
termitting currents  produced  by  induction  are  in  general  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  immediate  currents  produced  by  the  battery.  It  is 
even  maintained  by  practitioners  who  have  more  especially  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  study  of  its  effects,  that  different  induced 
currents  have  different  therapeutic  properties. 

A  current  produced  by  the  immediate  induction  of  another 
current  proceeding  directly  from  the  voltaic  battery  is  called  an 
indticed  current  of  the  first  order. 

If  an  induced  current  of  the  first  order  be  applied  to  produce, 
by  induction,  another  current  in  an  independent  wire,  such  cmr- 
rent  is  called  an  induced  airrent  of  the  second  order. 

It  is  maintained  by  practitioners  that  these  two  orders  of  in- 
duced currents  have  different  therapeutic  effects,  and  that  the 
effects  of  both  of  them  differ  from  those  of  a  primary  current. 
Induced  currents,  however  intense,  having  only  a  feeble  chemical 
action,  it  follows  that  when  they  are  transmitted  through  the 
organs,  they  do  not  produce  there  the  effect  of  primary  currents, 
and  consequently  do  not  tend  to  produce  the  same  disorgan- 
isation. Dr.  Duchenne,  who  has  made  numerous  experiments 
on  the  medical  application  of  galvanic  electricity,  has  ascertained 
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tliat  induced  currents  used  to  electrify  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
act  but  very  feebly  on  the  retina,  while  the  primary  current 
proceeding  from  the  battery  acts  so  strongly  on  that  organ  as  to 
affect  it  dangerously,  as  the  effects  of  practice  have  proved.  The 
same  practitioner  holds,  that  while  the  induced  currents  of  the 
first  order  produce  strong  muscular  contractions,  and  are  attended 
with  little  effect  on  the  cutaneous  sensibility,  induced  currents  of 
the  second  order,  on  the  contrary,  exalt  the  cutaneous  sensibility 
to  such  a  degree,  that  their  application  should  be  avoided  in  the 
case  of  all  patients  whose  skin  is  very  irritable. 

It  appears  to  result  from  the  experience  of  practitioners  that 
the  use  of  voltaic  electricity  in  therapeutics  should  be  guided  by  a 
profound  knowledge  of  its  physiological  properties.  Matteucci, 
in  his  lectures  on  the  physical  phenomena  of  living  bodies,  recom- 
mends that  in  the  application  of  voltaic  electricity  a  current  of 
very  feeble  intensity  should  be  first  employed.  He  mentions  the 
case  of  a  paralytic  patient  who  was  seized  with  strong  tetanic 
convulsions,  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  current  pro- 
duced only  by  a  single  pair.  He  recommends  further,  that  in  no 
case  should  the  voltaic  action  be  prolonged  beyond  a  moderate 
interval,  that  the  intermitting  current  should  always  be  preferred 
to  the  continued,  and  that  after  each  series  of  twenty  or  thirty 
shocks  the  operation  should  be  suspended. 

An  infinite  variety  of  apparatus  have  been  contrived  for  the 
therapeutic  application  of  voltaic  electricity.  The  foUowmg  may 
serve  as  examples  of  these :  — 

491 .  Bucbenne's  electro-voltaio  apparatus. — This  apparatus 
consists  of  a  bobbin  wrapped  with  coils  of  two  wires,  like  that 
already  explained  in  (290.). 

• 

This  bobbin  is  enclosed  in  a  brass  tube  Q,fig.  288.  The  apparatus  is  fixed 
upon  a  mahogany  case  containing  two  drawers.  The  first  contains  a  compass 
needle  mounted,  as  a  reometer,  and  serving  to  measure  the  intensity  of  the 
primary  current.  The  second  contains  in  a  compact  form  a  charcoal  bat- 
tery. The  zinc  element  m  has  itself  the  form  of  the  drawer,  and  contains  a 
solution  of  sea  salt,  and  a  rectangular  piece  u  made  of  the  charcoal  of  coke 
well  calcined  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  for  Bunsen's  battery.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  charcoal  is  a  little  cavity,  in  which  a  small  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  is  poured,  which  is  immediately  absorbed.  Two  ribbons  of 
copper  proceeding  from  the  poles  of  the  battery  are  connected  with  the 
buttons  L  and  n  attached  to  the  front  of  the  drawer.  The  first  of  these  l 
is  connected  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery,  and  represents  the  negative 
pole ;  and  the  second  is  connected  with  the  charcoal  end,  and  represents  the 
positive  pole. 

When  the  drawers  are  closed,  the  buttons  l  and  n  are  put  in  connection 
with  two  pieces  connected  with  the  arrangement  combined  within  the 
cylinder  o.  One  of  these  pieces  is  movable,  so  that  the  circuit  can  be  closed 
and  broken  at  pleasure. 
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iipi>arstuB,  tbese  intermiasiona  may  be  rendered  at  pleasare  inora  oc  ' 
rupid.    To  render  them  rapid,  the  current  pasaaa  into  a  piece  irf  aoft  in 
nbich  oscillates  very  rapidly  under  the  Influence  of  a  bundle  of  uft  bm 
Hires  placed  in  the  asis  of  the  bobbin,  and  temporarily  msgneljud  by  the 
current.    It  is  Ihii  piece  A,  which,  by  its  alUrnate  matloa  to  end  fro,  inur-      j 
ruptB  and  re-cstablialiFs  the  primary  current,  and  by  that  menu  prDduM     | 

To  produce  a  slow  intermission  of  the  cnnent,  tbe  oacillating  pipce  A  ii 
r-^ndered  fixed  by  meuns  of  a  little  rod  b;  and  instead  of  making  the  eormt 
pa99  through  the  piece  a.  it  is  made  to  pau  thmngh  an  elaatic  ribbon  t,  ml 
through  tbe  metal  teeth  of  a  wooden  wheel  with  which  UiaC  ribbon  ii  cm- 
netted,  and  which  appears  in  the  figuro  above  the  needle  of  the  galTiuo- 
meter.  By  turning  a  handle  provided  for  tbe  purpoee,  but  whieb  it  not 
represented  in  the  figure,  the  current  is  incemipted  as  often  u  the  ribboa  i 

missions  in  each  revolution,  so  that  the  operator,  by  turning  a  handle  men 
or  less  rapidly,  can  vary  at  will  the  rate  of  intermiuion,  and,  cunsequeDtlr, 
the  numtjer  of  shocks  imparted  m  a  given  time. 

To  transmit  the  ehocks.  the  extremities  of  the  wire  conducting  the  induced 

ducting  wires  wrapped  with  silk,  with  Iwo  eicilere  having  glass  handla 
0  u.  I'be  operator  holding  them  by  tbe  glass  handles,  and  applying  their 
baees  to  the  two  partaof  the  boOij  <&  <i^«(a\i«ai.,^v««n^U«b.\L«  intends 
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to  tnuisinit  the  ehock,  tbe  desired  eOfct  Ib  produced,  it*  inteuiil]'  being  rega- 
latad  by  turning  the  handle  already  metilioned. 

A  regaUtor  is  also  provided  by  which  ihe  intensity  of  the  enrrent  can  be 
vaiifld  »t  Hill.  Thii  conaials  of  a  copper  cylinder' which  enyelopei  the 
bobhia,  and  which  can  be  drawn  from  it  more  or  less,  like  a  drawer,  by  tlia 
aid  of  a  graduated  1-od.  The  greateat  intensity  ia  produced  when  the 
regnlauir  is  drawn  onC,  eo  as  to  nncoTer  ibe  bobbin  altogether,  and  tbt 
minimum  when  it  completely  covers  it.  The  effect  of  this  cylindrical  cover 
ia  explained  ty  the  induced  cnirenla  which  ai^  piroduced  in  its  mass. 


49». 


us,  represented  in^. : 


usKneto-electrlo  appHmtoa. —  This  appa- 


9  upon  the  principle  explained 


m  (297-)-  The  m^net  m  m  has  two  arms  connected  at  their  pos 
"  "  !S  by  an  armature  of  soft  iron.  In  front  is  another 
:,  also  of  soft  iron,  which  turns  upon  a  horizontal  axis, 
to  which  motion  is  imparted  by  the  wheel  and  pinion  a,  and  the 
handle  b. 

Upon  the  two  amia  of  tbe  msgneta  a  copper  wire  wrapped  with  silk  la 
coiled,  destined  to  receive  the  inductive  action  of  the  magnets.  Upon  this 
flrst  wire,  a  second  F  ois  coiled,  in  which  an  induced  current  of  the  second 
order  is  prodnced. 

When  a  motion  of  rotation  ie  Imparled  to  the  armatnre  i,  this  piece,  beiDg 
magnatiwd  at  «ach  moment  that  it  paesni  the  poLlt  oC  iba  ma^oKik^ia-tt. 
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exercises  upon  the  distribntion  of  magnetism  in  them  an  action  which 
produces  in  the  first  wire  an  induced  current  of  the  first  order,  and  this  wire, 
reacting  upon  the  second  wire,  produces  in  it  an  induced  current  of  the 
second  order.  These  currents,  however,  may  be  separately  developed  by 
means  of  pieces  j  and  i.  each  of  which  is  double,  but  one  of  which  only  is 
shown .  in  the  figure.  The  current  passes  by  them  throup^h  the  covered 
helical  wires  to  the  exciters  n  n,  which  are  similar  to  those  already  described 
in  the  former  apparatus. 

The  intermissions  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  induced  currents  are 
obtained  by  means  of  the  commutator  b,  which  is  analogous  to  that  already 
described  in  the  case  of  Clarke's  magneto-electric  apparatus, ^j^.  zii^  and 
by  means  of  a  system  of  metallic  pieces,  o,  l,  y,  and  t. 

The  intensity  of  the  shocks  is  regulated  by  the  button  and  screw  v,  which 
serve  to  bring  the  magnets  and  the  armature  x  nearer  to  or  more  distant 
from  each  other ;  but  a  more  effectual  regulator  is  supplied  by  two  copper 
cylinders  o  o,  which  envelope  the  bobbins,  and,  by  means  of  the  gradaated 
rod  H,  can  be  drawn  off  or  on  them  to  any  desired  extent.  These  have  the 
same  efifect  as  the  similar  envelope  described  in  the  former  apparatus. 

The  therapeutic  effects  of  these  apparatus  are  reputed,  among 
French  medical  practitioners,  to  be  beneficial  in  several  classes  of 
maladies,  and  especially  in  paralytic  cases. 

493.  PiUvermaolier's  gralvanio  chain. — This  apparatus,  which 
is  represented  in^^.  290.,  consists  of  a  series  of  small  cylindrical 


Fig.  290.  , 

rods  of  wood,  upon  which  are  rolled,  one  beside  the  other,  with- 
out contact,  however,  a  wire  of  zinc  and  a  wire  of  copper.  One 
of  these  rods  with  the  wires  rolled  upon  it  is  shown  upon  a  larger 
scale  in  Jig.  29 1 . 

At  each  of  its  ends  the  zinc  wire  cd,  Jig.  291.,  of  the  cylinder 

A  is  jointed  to  the  copper  wire  of  the  cylinder  b  by  means  of  two 

little  rings  of  copper  implanted  in  the  wood.    The  zinc  wire  of  the 

cjlinder  b  is  then  connected,  Viv  X\ife  saxaa  mwwi«^^\\Xx  ilie  copper 
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wire  of  the  third  cylinder,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  zinc  of  one 
3ylinder  always  forms,  with  the  copper  of  the  following  cylinder,  a 
couple  altogether  analogous  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ordinary 
galvanic  pile. 

The  combination  thus  forming  a  sort  of  flexible  chain  is  held  by  the 

operator,  as  shown  in  Jiff.  290., 
and  plunged  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining vinegar  and  water. 
The  wooden  rods,  which  are 
very  porous,  imbibing  the  aci- 
dulated liquid,  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  the  discs  of  cloth  or 
pasteboard  in  the  original  vol- 
B  taic  pile  shown  in  Jig.  129.; 
and  the  chemical  action  which 
ensues  between  the  zinc  and 
Fig.  291.  ^he  acetic  acid  of  the  vinegar 

produces  a  current,  the  inten- 
sity of  which  is  proportional  to  the  number  of  pairs  in  the  chain.  Thus  a 
chain  consisting  of  120  pairs  will  impart  a  strong  shock. 

The  interruption  of  the  current  is  produced  by  two  armatures  h  and  y, 
fig.  290.,  to  which  the  two  poles  of  the  chain  are  attached.  The  armature  n 
serves  only  to  establish  more  surely  the  contact  with  the  hand;  but  the 
armature  M,  besides  this,  serves  to  interrupt  the  current.  For  that  purpose, 
a  piece  of  clockwork  is  contained  within  it,  which  imparts  an  oscillating 
motion  to  a  movable  piece,  so  that  the  pole  of  the  pile  is  alternately  thrown 
into  and  out  of  contact  with  the  armature.  The  rapidity  of  the  oscillations, 
and,  consequently,  the  number  of  shocks  imparted  in  a  given  time,  can  be 
varied  within  certain  limits  by  means  of  a  little  regulator,  which  is  ad- 
justed by  the  hand.  In  fine,  the  clockwork  is  wound  up  by  turning  the 
handle  o,Jig.  290. 

494.  Medioal  application  of  tbe  voltaic  shook.  —  The  in- 
fluence of  the  galvanic  shock  on  the  nervous  system  in  certain 
classes  of  malady  has  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success,  and 
apparatus  have  been  contrived  for  its  convenient  application,  both 
generally  and  locally,  to  the  system.  The  most  convenient  forms 
of  apparatus  for  this  purpose  are  those  which  have  been  explained 
in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  and  which  have  derived  great  con- 
venience and  efficacy  from  the  expedients  by  which  the  operator 
is  enabled  to  measure  and  regulate  the  intensity  of  the  shock  with 
the  greatest  certainty  and  precision  by  surrounding  the  rim  of 
the  electro-magnet  with  loose  cylinders  or  globes  of  thin  copper, 
movable  upon  them  in  the  manner  above  described,  so  as  to 
increase  or  diminish  at  will  the  force  of  the  induced  current. 

495.  Effects  on  bodies  recently  deprived  of  life.  —  This 
class  of  phenomena  is  well  known,  and,  indeed,  was  the  origin  of 
the  discovery  of  galvanism.  Galvani's  original  experiment  on  the 
limbs  of  a  frog,  already  noticed  (158.),  has  often  \)e^Ti  Te.^<i«X<5,^ 
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Bailey  substituted  for  the  legs  of  the  frog  those  of  the  grass- 
hopper, and  obtained  the  same  results. 

Experiments  made  on  the  bodies  of  meti  and  inferior  animals 
recently  deprived  of  life  have  afforded  remarkable  results.  Aldini 
gave  violent  action  in  this  way  to  the  various  members  of  a  dead 
body.  The  legs  and  feet  were  moved  rapidly,  the  eyes  opened 
and  closed,  and  the  mouth,  cheeks,  and  all  the  featicres  of  the  face 
were  agitated  by  distortions.  Dr.  Ure  connected  one  of  the  poles 
of  a  battery  with  the  supraorbital  nerve  of  a  man  cut  down  after 
hanging  for  an  hour,  and  connected  the  other  pole  with  the  nerves 
of  the  heel.  On  completing  the  circuit  the  muscles  are  described 
to  have  been  moved  with  a  fearful  activity,  so  that  rage,  anguish, 
and  despair,  with  horrid  smiles,  were  successively  expressed  by 
the  countenance. 

This  agency  has  been  used  occasionally  with  success  as  an  ex- 
pedient for  restoring  suspended  animation. 

The  bodies  and  members  of  inferior  animals  recently  killed  are 
susceptible  of  the  same  influence,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The 
current  sent  through  the  claw  of  a  lobster  recently  torn  from  the 
body,  will  cause  its  instant  contraction. 

496.  Blfeet  of  tbe  shock  upon  a  leeoli.  —  If  a  half-crown 
piece  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  amalgamated  zinc,  a  leech  placed 
upon  the  coin  will  betray  no  sense  of  a  shock,  until,  by  moving, 
some  part  of  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  zinc.  The  connection 
being  thus  established,  the  leech  will  receive  a  shock,  as  will  be 
rendered  manifest  by  the  sudden  recoil  of  the  part  which  first 
touches  the  zinc. 

497.  Excitation  of  tbe  nerves  of  taste^  —  If  a  metallic  plate, 
connected  with  one  pole  of  the  battery,  be  applied  to  the  end  of 
the  tongue,  and  another  wetted  with  salted  water,  and  connected 
with  the  other  pole,  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  face,  the  metal 
on  the  tongue  will  excite  a  peculiar  taste,  acid  or  alkaline,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  connected  with  the  positive  or  negative  pole.  This 
is  explained  by  the  decomposition  of  the  saliva  by  the  current. 

498.  Excitation  of  tbe  nerves  of  sigrht. — If  a  metallic  plate, 
wetted  with  salted  or  acidulated  water,  be  applied  at  or  near  the 
eyelids,  and  another  be  applied  at  any  other  part  of  the  person, 
a  peculiar  flash  or  luminous  appearance  will  be  perceived  the 
moment  the  plates  are  put  into  connection  with  the  poles  of  a 
battery.  The  sensation  will  be  reproduced,  but  with  less  in- 
tensity, the  moment  the  connection  is  broken.  A  like  eflTect,  but 
less  intense,  is  produced,  when  the  current  is  transmitted  through 
the  cheek  and  gums. 

499.  Excitation  of  tbe  nerves  of  bearingr*  —  If  the  wires 
connected  with  the  poles  of  a  battery  be  placed  in  contact  with 
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the  interior  of  the  two  ears,  a  slight  shock  will  be  f<^  in  the  head 
at  the  moment  when  the  connexion  is  made  or  broken,  and  a  roar« 
ing  sound  will  be  heard  so  long  as  the  connexion  is  maintained. 

500.  [Bevelopment  of  eleetrioity  in  tlie  animal  organism; 

The  chemical  processes  which  go  on  in  the  voltaic  battery  having 
been  shown  to  be  attended  with  the  development  of  enormous 
quantities  of  electricity,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  count* 
less  and  complex  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  bodies 
of  animals  must  likewise  give  rise  to  electrical  phenomena.  Such 
in  fact  is  really  found  to  be  the  case.  Numerous  isolated  observa- 
tions on  the  part  of  older  investigators,  but  especially  the  elaborate 
researches  of  Matteucci  and  Du  Bois-Reymond,  have  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  electric  currents  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and 
more  particularly  in  muscaiar  and  nervous  tissue. 

The  current  in  the  muscles,  or  muscular  current^  is  found  to  obey 
the  following  general  laws :  — the  longitudinal  section,  natural  or 
artificial,  of  a  muscle  is  positive  in  respect  to*  its  natural  or  arti- 
ficial transverse  section  ;  any  point  in  the  longitudinal  section  is 
positive  with  respect  to  any  other  point  at  a  greater  distance  than 
itself  from  the  middle  of  the  section ;  and  any  point  in  the  trans- 
verse section  is  positive  with  respect  to  any  other  point  situated 
nearer  than  itself  to  the  centre  of  the  section.  The  currents 
existing  between  different  points  of  the  same  section,  longitudinal 
or  transverse^  are  however  much  feebler  than  those  existing 
between  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  section.  After  death 
these  currents  disappear  pari  pasmi  with  the  irritability  of  the 
tissue,  and  cease  with  the  onset  of  rigvr  mortis. 

The  current  in  the  nerves,  or  nervous  current^  is  subject  to  the 
tame  laws  as  the  muscular  current,  and,  like  the  latter,  its  in- 
tensity is  in  direct  proportion  to-  the  irritability  of  the  part. 

When  either  of  these  tissues  is  thrown  into  action — i.e.,  when  a 
nerve  is  stimulated  or  a  muscle  contracts — the  natural  current 
above  described  is  diminished  in  intensity  or  even  reversed  in 
direction.]' 

501.  Mleotrioal  Fiataes^ — The  most  conspicuous  example  of 
the  development  of  electricity  in  the  animal  organisation  is  pre- 
sented by  certain  species  of  fish.  Of  these  electtical  fahes  there 
are  seven  genera : — 

I.  Torpedo  narke  rissa  5.  Silurus  electricus. 

z.       M       unimaculata.  dr  Tetraodon  electricus. 

3.  ^       marmorata.  7.  Gymnotus  electricus. 

4.  „       galvanii. 

^02.  Properties  of  tbe  torpedo ;  observations  of  IValsli. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Walsh,  who  ftrat  a\i\im\x\.^^  \\i\s 
animal  to  exact  inquirjr,  tbe  folJowing  are  its  effects  \ — 
If  tbe  Snger  or  tbe  palm  of  the  Hand  be  applied  lo  airj  ^«c\.  o^l 
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the  body  of  the  animal  out  of  the  water,  a  shock  will  be  felt  similar 
to  that  produced  by  a  voltuc  pile. 

li\  instead  of  applying  the  hand  directly,  a  good  conductor,  such 
as  a  rod  of  metal  several  feet  in  length,  be  interposed,  the  shock 
wiU  still  be  felt. 

If  nonconductors  be  interposed,  the  shock  is  not  felt. 

If  the  continuity  of  the  interposed  conductor  be  anywhere 
broken,  the  shock  is  not  felt. 

The  shock  may  be  transmitted  along  a  chain  of  several  persons 
with  joined  hands,  but  in  this  case  the  force  of  the  shock  is  rapidly 
diminished  as  the  number  of  persons  is  increased.  In  this  case 
the  first  person  of  the  chain  should  touch  the  torpedo  on  the  belly, 
and  the  last  on  the  back. 

When  the  animal  is  in  the  water,  the  shocks  are  less  intense 
than  in  the  air. 

It  is  evident  that  the  development  of  electricity  is  produced  by 
a  voluntary  action  of  the  animal.  It  often  happens  that  in  touch- 
ing it  no  shock  is  feltr  But  when  the  observer  irritates  the  animal, 
shocks  of  increasing  intensity  are  produced  in  very  rapid  succes- 
sion. Walsh  counted  as  many  as  fifty  electrical  discharges  pro- 
duced in  this  way  in  a  minute. 

503.  Observations  of  Becqnerel  and  Brescliet. — In  a  series 
of  observations  and  experiments  made  on  the  torpedos  of  Chioggia 
near  Venice  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  it  was  ascertained 
that  when  the  back  and  belly  were  connected  by  the  wires  of  a 
sensitive  reoscope,  a  current  was  indicated  as  passing  from  the 
back  to  the  belly.  They  also  found  that  the  animal  could  at  will 
transmit  the  current  between  any  two  points  of  its  body. 

504.  Observations  of  ncatteucci. — In  a  series  of  experiments 
made  on  the  torpedos  of  the  Adriatic,  M.  Matteucci  confirmed  the 
results  obtained  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  and  also  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  spark  from  the  current 
passing  between  the  back  and  belly. 

505.  Tbe  eleotrio  orgran.  —  In  the  several 
species  of  fish  endowed  with  this  quality,  the 
organ  in  which  the  electric  fluids  are  developed 
differs  in  form,  magnitude,  position,  and  structure. 

506.  Tbe  torpedOf  ^.  292.,  is  a  flat,  cartila- 
ginous fish  which  resembles  the  common  ray. 
Its  body  is  smooth,  and  has  the  form  of  a  nearly 
circular  disc,  the  anterior  border  of  which  is 
formed  by  two  prolongations  of  the  muscle  which 
are  connected  on  each  side  with  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  which  have  between  these  organs  an  oval 

Fig<  292.  space  in  which  the  electric  apparatus  is  deposited. 
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Tbu  kppantiu,  which  !■  nhown  in  j^.  193.,  !■  compooed  of  a 
multitude  of  membranous  prismatic  tubes  Ijing  closelj  together, 
uid  labdiTided  bj  horizontal  partitions  into  small  cells,  like  those 
of  a  honejcomb,  filled  with  mucous  matter,  and  traversed  hy  the 
ramifications  of  several  large  trunks  of  the  pneumc^astria  nerves. 

Four  or  five  hundred  of  these  prisms  are  commonly  counted  in 
each  organ.  Hunter  in  one  case  found  1  igi.  Thej  are  nearly 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  Bkin,  to  which  thej  are 
stronglj  attached  at  the  ends.  When  the  structure  of  each  of 
these  prisms  is  examined,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  a  multitude 
of  thin  plates  whoae  planes  are  perpeodicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism,  separated  &om  each  other  bj  strata  of  mucous  matter,  and 
Ibnning  a  combinaUon  resembling  the  original  galvanic  fole. 

Four  bundles  of  nerves  of  considerable  volume  are  distributed 


in  the  organ,  and,  according  to  Matteucci,  the  seat  of  the  elec- 
trical power  is  at  their  origin. 
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In  fig.  193.  k.  ii  the  brain,  b  die  Bpiiial  cord,  C  tile  eye  ind 
optic  nerve,  d  the  electric  organs,  ■  the  pneumogastrio  nerret 
ramifjing  throagh  this  organ,  p  the  In-anch  of  these  nerves  con- 
stituting the  lateral  nerve,  and  o  the  spinal  nerve. 

These  organs  develope  elec^idtj,  which  is  identified  in  all  iti 
physical  properties  with  that  of  the  electric  or  voltaic  appaxann 
The  torpedo,  though  less  powerful  than  the  gjmuotus,  is  capable, 
nevertheless,  of  rendering  insensible  the  arms  of  tiiose  irho 
touch  it. 

It  has  been  lately  ascertained  that  the  electric  functions  pf  then 
organs  have  a  close  connection  with  the  posterior  lobe  of  ttie 
brain,  since  by  destroying  this  lobe  or  dividing  the  nerves  which 
proceed  from  it,  the  animal  is  deprived  of  the  electric  power. 

Several  species  of  the  torpedo  inhabit  the  seas  that  wash  tlie 
coast  of  Europe.  They  have  been  frequently  found  near  the 
shores  of  Vendee  and  Provence  in  France. 

507.  Tb«  SUnnta  eleetrlcna,  fig.  294.,  another  of  these 
species,  which  is  found  in  the  Nile  and  Senegal,  has  a  length  of 


from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches.  The  seat  of  its  electric  power 
ieems  to  be  a  particular  tissue  situate  between  the  skin  and  tiie 
muscles  of  the  sides,  having  the  appearance  of  a  foliated  cellular 
tissue.  The  Arabs  give  to  this  Ssh  the  name  Raasch,  an  Arabic 
word  which  signifies  thunder. 

$08.  araiMtiu  eleetrlouk— 
One  of  the  species  which  posseii 
this  curious  physical  power  u 
the  Gytnnotus  eleetricus,  or  elec- 
tric eel,  fig.  19;.  This  spedes, 
which  inhabits  Southern  America, 
closely  resembles  common  eel^ 
wanting,  however,  the  fins  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  and  no  scales  being 
visible  upon  its  skin,  which  is  co- 
vered with  a  glutinous  matter. 
its  length  is  from  six  to  seven 
fe^  tMVhik  dAmms^i  im^-ii^ 
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in  the  streams  and  ponds,  which  are  found  in  various  places  in  the 
immense  plains  which  overspread  the  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras, 
the  banks  of  the  Oronoco,  &c.  The  electric  shocks  which  the 
animal  is  enabled  tj  give  at  will  have  au  irtensity  sufficient  to 
paralyse  not  only  men  but  horses.  It  uses  thin  organ  accordingly, 
not  only  to  defend  itself  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies,  but  to 
kill  at  a  distance  the  fishes  on  which  it  feeds,  the  water  being  a 
sufficient  conductor  of  electricity  to  transmit  the  shock.  Its  first 
discharges  are  generally  weak ;  but  when  the  animal  is  irritated 
and  roused,  they  become  stronger,  and  at  length  acquire  a  terrible 
intensity.  When  the  animal  has  comoiunicated  a  certain  niynber 
of  these  shocks,  it  becomes  exhausted,  and  is  forced  to  desist, 
and  it  is  not  until  afler  the  lapse  of  a  certain  interval  that  it  is 
enabled  to  recommence.  It  would  appear  as  though  the  electric 
organ,  like  the  scientific  machine,  when  once  completely  dis- 
charged, requires  a  continued  action  of  the  exciting  power,  which 
in  this  case  is  a  vital  function  of  the  animal,  to  recharge  it. 

Manner  of  oapturingr  tbem. — The  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries which  the  animal  inhabits,  avail  themselves  of  this  temporary 
suspension  of  its  offensive  power  to  capture  it.  Troops  of  wild 
horses  are  driven  into  the  reservoir  in  which  the  creature  is 
known  to  prevail ;  immediately  the  horses  are  fiercely  attacked, 
receiving  a  rapid  succession  of  intense  electric  shocks,  by  which 
they  are  more  or  less  stunned  and  paralysed,  and  not  unfrequently 
killed ;  but  the  assault  has  the  effect  of  exhausting  the  electric 
eels,  and  rendering  them  comparatively  inoffensive,  so  that  they 
are  easily  captured,  either  by  the  net  or  harpoon. 

aieotrio  orgrans.  —  The  apparatus  by  which  the  gymnotus 
produces  these  electric  shocks,  is  extended  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  back  to  the  tail,  and  consists  of  four  longitudinal  masses 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  membranous  folds,  connected  by 
an  infinite  number  of  smaller  membranes  placed  transversely  to 
them.  The  small  prismatic  cells  formed  by  the  combination  of 
these  membranes  are  filled  with  gelatinous  matter,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  is  supplied  with  large  nerves. 
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CHAPTER  L 

DEFINITIONS   AND   PBIMART   PHENOMENA. 

509.  XTatural  magrnets — loadstone.  —  Certain  femiginoBS  mi- 
neral ores  are  found  in  various  countries,  which  being  InMgkk 
into  proximity  with  iron  manifest  an  attraction  for  it.  Tlitte  ve 
called  natural  magnets,  a  term  derived  from  MagnenOg  a  fkbj  of 
Lydla,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Greeks  first  discovered  and  ob- 
served the  properties  of  these  minerals. 

The  natural  magnet  is  also  called  the  loadstone^  or  more  pro- 
perly lodestoncy  or  leadstone,  a  name  indicative  of  the  guiding  pro- 
perty of  the  magnet,  just  as  the  polar  star  was  called  the  lodestar. 

The  natural  magnet  is  a  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent 
of  the  protoxide  and  one  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron.  This  mineral 
abounds  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  where  it  is  worked  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  iron  of  commerce,  yielding  the  best  quality  of  that 
metal  known. 

510.  Artificial  magrnets.  —  The  same  property  may  be  im- 
parted to  any  mass  of  iron,  having  any  desired  magnitude  or  form, 
by  processes  which  will  be  explained  hereafter.  Such  pieces  of 
iron  having  thus  acquired  these  properties  are  called  artificial 
magnets;  and  it  is  with  these  chiefly  that  scientific  experiments 
are  made,  since  they  can  be  produced  in  unlimited  quantity  of 
any  desired  form  and  magnitude,  and  having  the  magnetic  virtue, 
within  practical  limits,  in  any  desired  degree. 

511.  XTeutral  line  or  equator  —  poles*  —  This  attractive 
power  is  not  diffused  uniformly  over  every  part  of  the  surface. 
It  is  found  to  exist  in  some  parts  with  much  greater  force  than  b 
of  hers,  and  on  a  magnet  a  certain  line  is  found  where  it  disappears. 
This  line  divides  the  magnet  into  two  parts  or  regions,  in  which 
the  attractive  power  prevails  in  varying  degrees,  its  energy  aug- 
menting with  the  distance  from  the  neutral  line  just  mentioned. 

This  neutral  line  may  be  called  the  equator  of  the  magnet. 
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The  two  regions  of  attraction  separated  by  tie  equator  ate 
called  the  polet  of  the  magnet. 

Sometimes  this  terra  pole  is  applied  to  two  points,  which  are  the 
centres  of  all  the  magnetic  attractions,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  the  ceuti'e  of  all  the  gravitating  forces  which 
act  upon  the  particles  ef  a  body. 

J 1 2.  BKpflrlmental  lUnatratlon.  —  The  neutral  line  and  the 
varying  attraction  of  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  magnet  which 
it  separates  may  be  manifested  experunentally  as  follows.  Let  a 
magnet,  whether  natttral  or  artificial,  be  rolled  in  a  mass  of  fine 
iron  filings.  They  will  adhere  to  it,  and  will  collect  in  two  tutU 
-  OD  its  surface,  separated  by  a  space 

upon  which  no  filings  will  appear. 
I       This  effect,  as  exhibited  by  a  na- 
'-    tural  magnet  of  rough  and  irregular 
form,  is  represented  in_^.  296,5  and 
as  exhibited  by  an  artificial  magnet 
in  the  form  of  a  regular  rod  or  cy- 
linder whose   length   is  considerable 
as  compared  with  its  thickness,  is  re- 
presented ia  Jig.  297- i    ilic  equator 
being  represented  by  eq,  and  the  poles  by  a  and  b. 
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513.  TtM  (Uatiilnitlan  of  tbe  mopietlo  foroe  may  also  be 
illustrated  as  follows.  Let  a  magnet,  whether  natural  or  artlKcia), 
be  placed  under  a  plate  of  glass  or  ft  sheet  of  paper,  and  let  iron 
filings  be  scattered  on  the  paper  or  glass  over  the  magnet  by 
means  of  a  sieve,  the  paper  or  glass  being  gently  ^itated  so  aa  to 
give  free  motion  to  the  particles.  They  will  be  observed  to  affect 
a  peculiar  arrangement  corresponding  with  and  indicating  the 
neutral  line  or  equator  and  the  poles,  as  represented  in  Jig.  Z98., 
where  Eft  is  the  equator,  and  a  and  b  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 

514.  Tbe  TBTlEittoii  or  mnp>etlo  fbree  may  be  ascertained 
by  presenting  different  parts  of  the  surface  to  a  small  ball  of  iron 
suspended  by  ft  fibre  of  silk  so  as  to  form  a  pendulum.  The 
mtlraction  of  the  surface  will  draw  this  bftli  out  of  the  perpiendi- 
cular  to  an  extent  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  energy  of  the 
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mented  according  as  the  point  presented  to  the  pendulum  is  more 
distant  from  the  equator  and  nearer  to  the  pole. 

;!;.  Curve  at  vaxjtnt  Uttenattj. — This  vwjing  dirtribution 
of  the  attractive  force  over  the  surface  oCa  magnet  may  be  repre- 
sented bj  a  curve  wlinse  distance  from  the  magnet  Taries  propor- 
tionnllj  to  the  intensltj  of  this  force.     Thus  if,  ia_fy.  199.,  ESba 


Fig.  199- 

the  equator  and  a  and  b  the  poles  of  the  ms^et,  the  curve  ecdf 
maj  be  imapned  to  be  drawn  in  such  a  manner  that  its  disiAnM 
from  the  bar  bb  shall  be  everjirhere  proportional  to  the  intensit; 
of  the  attractive  force  of  the  one  pole,  and  a  similar  curre  bc'dV 
will  in  like  manner  be  proportional  to  the  varying  attractions 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  other  pole.  These  curves  necessarilj 
touch  the  magnet  at  the  equator  eq,  where  the  attraction  ii 
nothing,  and  they  recede  from  it  more  and  mure  as  their  ^stance 
trom  the  equator  ii 
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516.  SCaffBetle  attraetloB  and  repnlflioiu-— If  two  magnets, 
BO  placed  as  to  have  free  motion,  be  presented  to  each  other, 
they  will  exhibit  either  mutual  attraction  or  mutual  repulsion, 
according  to  the  parts  of  their  surfaces  which  are  brought  into 
proximity.    Let  b  and  e',  fig,  300.,  be  two  magnets  their  poles 

A  E  :b 
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Fig.  300. 

being  respectiyely  a  b  and  a'  b'.  Let  the  two  poles  of  each  of 
these  be  successively  presented  to  the  same  pole  of  a  third  magnet. 
It  will  be  found  that  one  will  be  attracted  and  the  other  repelled. 
Thus,  the  poles  a  and  a'  will  be  both  attracted,  and  the  poles 
B  and  B^  will  be  both  repelled  by- the  pole  of  the  third  magnet,  to 
which  they  are  successively  presented. 

517.  Xdke  poles  repel*  and  unlike  attract.  —  The  poles 
A  and  A^,  which  are  both  attracted,  and  the  poles  b  and  b^,  which 
are  both  repelled  by  the  same  pofe  of  a  third  magnet,  are  said  to 
be  like  poles ;  and  the  poles  A  and  b',  and  b  and  a^,  one  of  which 
is  attracted  and  the  other  repelled  by  the  same  pole  of  a  third 
magnet,  are  said  to  be  unlike  poles. 

Thus  the  two  poles  of  the  same  magnet  are  always  unlike  poles, 
since  one  is  always  attracted,  and  the  other  repelled,  by  the  same 
pole  of  any  magnet  to  which  they  are  successively  presented. 

If  two  like  poles  of  two  magnets,  such  as  a  and  a'  or  b  and  b'', 
be  presented  to  each  other,  they  will  be  mutually  repelled ;  and  if 
two  unlike  poles,  as  a  and  b'  or  b  and  a^,  be  presented  to  each 
other,  they  will  be  mutually  attracted. 

Thus  it  is  a  general  law  of  magnetic  force,  that  like  poles 
mutually  repel  and  unlike  poles  mutually  attract. 

518.  Bxperlmental  illustrations. — Let  a  magnetic  needle, 
p  p',  fig,  301.,  be  supported  on  a  centre. 

Let  one  of  the  poles  a  of  another  magnet  be  presented  to  p ;  it  will  either 
attract  or  repel  p,  so  that  the  magnet  p  p'  will  turn  in  the  one  direction  or 
the  other.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  repels  p ;  let  it  then  be  similarly 
presented  to  p^,  and  it  will  be  found  to  attract  it  In  this  case  a  and  p  are 
like,  and  A  and  v'  unlike  poles,  and,  consequently,  p  and  p'  are  also  unlike 
poles. 

The  experiment  may  be  further  varied  by  presenting  successively  to  the 
two  poles  p  and  t\  the  other  pole  of  the  magnet  a  ;  in  that  case  it  will 
'oe  found  that  it  will  repel  p',  and  attract  p. 

Let  a  piece  of  iron,  such  as  a  key  for  example,  be  suspended  by  either  pole 
Bf/ig*  30a.,  of  a  magnet    Let  another  magnet  of  similar  form  and  equal 
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519.  Marneu  arrange  ti 
p«l«s  revenea.  —  If  a  magnet  a  b.  Jig.  300.,  be  placed  in  a  fixed 

position  on  a  horizontal  plane,  and  another  magnet  be  suspended 
freely  at  ita  equator  b'  bj  a  fibre  of  untwisted  silk,  the  point  of 
suspension  being  brought  so  as  to  be  vertical  over  the  equator  > 
of  the  fixed  magnet,  the  magnet  suspended  being;  thus  free  to 
revolve  round  its  equator  e'  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  will  so  re- 
volve, and  will  oscillste  until  at  length  it  comes  to  rest  in  a  posi- 
tion parallel  to  the  fixed  magnet  a  b  \  the  like  pole&,  however, 
being  in  contrarj  directions,  that  ia  to  sajr,  the  pole  a',  which  it 
similar  to  a  being  over  b,  and  the  pole  b',  which  is  siniilar  to  ■ 
being  over  a.  This  phenomenon  follows  obviouslj  from  what  hss 
been  just  explained;  for  if  the  magnet  a'b'  be  turned  to  any 
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other  direction,  the  arm  e  b  attracting  the  unlike  arm  e^  a',  and 
at  the  same  time  the  arm  e  a  attracting  the  unlike  arm  e'  b',  the 
suspended  magnet  Af  b'  will  be  under  the  operation  of  forces  called 
a  couple*^  consisting  of  two  equal  and  contrary  forces  whose 
combined  effect  is  to  'turn  the  magnet  round  e'  as  a  centre. 
When,  however,  the  magnet  x'  b^  ranges  itself  parallel  to  a  b, 
the  like  poles  being  in  contrary  directions,  the  forces  exerted 
balance  each  other,  since  the  pole  a  attracts  b^  as  much  as  the 
pole  B  attracts  a^ 

SKagnetlo  axis. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  certain 
points  within  the  two  parts  into  which  a  magnet  is  divided  by  the 
equator,  which  are  the  centres  of  magnetic  force,  are  the  magnetic 
poles.  A  straight  line  joining  these  two  points  is  called  the 
magnetic  cuds. 

Bow  ascertained  experimentally.  —  If  a  magnet  have  a 
symmetrical  form,  and  the  magnetic  force  be  uniformly  difiused 
through  it,  its  magnetic  axis  will  coincide  with  the  geometrical 
axis  of  its  figure.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  cylindrical  rod  be 
uniformly  magnetised,  its  magnetic  axis  will  be  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder ;  but  this  regular  position  of  the  magnetic  axis  does  not 
always  prevail,  and  as  its  direction  is  of  considerable  importance, 
it  is  necessary  that  its  position  may  in  all  cases  be  determined. 
Thb  may  be  done  by  the  following  expedient :  — 

Let  the  magnet,  the  directibn  of  whose  axis  it  is  required  to 
ftBcertain,  be  suspended  as  already  described,  with  its  equator 
exactly  over  that  of  a  fixed  magnet  resting  upon  a  horizontal 
plane.  The  suspended  magnet  will  then  settle  itself  into  such  a 
position  that  its  magnetic  axis  will  be  parallel  to  the  magnetic  axis 
of  the  fixed  magnet  which  is  under  it.  Its  position  when  thus  in 
equilibrium  being  observed,  let  it  be  reversed  in  the  stirrup,  so 
that  without  changing  the  position  of  its  poles,  its  under  side  shall 
be  tamed  upwards,  and  vice  versa.  If  after  this  change  the  direc- 
tion of  the  bar  remain  unaltered,  its  magnetic  axis  will  coincide 
with  its  geometrical  axis ;  but  if,  as  will  generally  happen,  it  take 
a  different  direction  after  being  reversed,  then  the  true  direction 
of  the  tnagnetic  axis  will  be  intermediate  between  its  directions 
before  and  after  reversion. 

To  render  this  more  clear,  let  a  b,  fig.  303.,  be  the  geoinetrical 
gxiB  of  a  regularly  shaped  prismatic  magnet,  and  let  it  be  required 
to  discover  the  direction  of  its  magnetic  axis.  Let  0,6  be  the 
poles,  and  the  line  m  n  passing  through  them  therefore  its  mag- 
netic axis. 

If  this  magnet  be  reversed  in  the  manner  already  described  over 
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a  fixed  magnet,  its  magnetie  axis  in  the  new  pMition  wQl  eoinoide 
with  iu  direction  in  the  first  poution,  and  the  magnet  when  re- 
versed will  take  the  position  represented  bj  tlie  dotted  line,  the 
geometrical  axis  being  in  the  direction  A' b',  intersecting  its 
former  direction  ab  at  o.  The  poles  a,  i 
X      M  will  coincide  with  their  former  poBidon, 

as  will  aJBo  the  magnetic  axia  m  n.  It  i* 
evident  that  the  geometric  axis  o  a  will 
form  with  the  magnetie  axis  o  a  the  same 
luigle  as  it  forms  with  that  axis  in  the 
second  position,  that  is  to  saj,  the  ingle 
AiTM  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  a'om; 
and,  coasequentlj,  the  magnetic  axis  nh 
will  bisect  the  angle  a  o  a',  formed  bj 
the  geometric  axis  of  the  magnet  in  its  | 
second  position. 

;zo.  Bypotbeala  of  two  aaldif  Bo- 
real and  aaatnO. — These  various  phe- 
nomena of  attraction  and  repuluon,  with 
others  which  will  presently  be  stated, 
have  been  explained  bj  different  suppo- 
ntions,  one  of  which  assumes  that  all 
bodies  susceptible  of  m^netism  are  per- 
vaded bj  a  subtle  imponderable  fluid, 
which  is  compound,  consisting  of  two 
eonstituenta  called,  for  reasons  whiek 
will  hereafter  appear,  the  atubtd  fiai 
and  the  horeai  Jhud.  Each  of  these  is  self-repulsive ;  but  they 
reciprocally  attractive,  that  is  to  aay,  the  austral  fluid  repels  tlit 
austral,  and  the  boreal  the  boreal ;  hut  the  austral  and  boreil 
Suids  reciprocally  attract. 

5ZI.  iratoral  or  nnmagnetlaea  state.  —  When  a  body  pet- 
vaded  by  the  compound  fluid  is  in  its  natural  state  and  Mt 
magnetic,  the  two  fluids  are  in  combinatjon,  each  moleenle  of  tkt 
one  being  combined  with  a  molecule  of  the  other;  eonsequentljh 
in  such  state,  neither  attraction  or  repulsion  b  exermsed,  ms»- 
much  as  whatever  is  attracted  by  one  molecule  is  repelled  by  tka 

;zz.  Kaimetlaed  sMte.  —  When  a  body  is  magnetic,  the  Add 

which  pervades  it  ia  decomposed,  the  austral  brang  directed  toward 
one  side  of  the  equator,  and  the  boreal  towards  the  other.  Hut 
side  of  the  equator  towards  which  the  austral  fluid  is  directed  il 
the  aualTol,  and  that  towards  which  the  boreal  fluid  is  directed  ii 
the  horeai  pole  of  the  magnet. 
If  the  austral  poles  of  the  two  magnets  be  prefented  to  eack 
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other,  they  will  mutually  repel,  in  consequence  of  the  mutual  re- 
pulsion of  the  fluids  which  are  directed  towards  them ;  and  the 
same  effect  will  take  place  if  the  boreal  poles  be  presented  to  each 
other.  If  the  austral  pole  of  the  one  magnet  be  presented  to  the 
boreal  pole  of  another,  mutual  attraction  will  take  place,  because 
the  austral  and  boreal  fluids,  though  separately  self-repulsive,  are 
reciprocally  attractive. 

It  b  in  this  manner  that  the  hypothesis  of  two  self-repulsive  and 
mutually  attractive  fluids  supplies  an  explanation  of  the  general 
magnetic  law,  that  like  poles  repel  and  unlike  poles  attract.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  attraction  and  repulsion  in  this  hypo- 
thesis are  imputed  not  to  the  matter  composing  the  magnetic  body, 
but  to  the  hypothetical  fluids  by  which  this  matter  is  supposed  to 
be  pervaded. 

523.  CoerciTe  fcMroe.  —  The  force  with  which  the  opposite 
fluids  are  combined  in  bodies  susceptible  of  magnetism  varies. 
In  some  the  combination  is  feeble,  so  that  they  are  easily  decom- 
posed, and  the  body  consequently  easily  magnetised.  In  others 
they  are  more  strongly  combined,  resisting  decomposition,  and 
rendering  magnetism  more  difficult. 

The  facility  with  which  after  decomposition  they  are  recombined, 
so  as  to  restore  the  body  to  its  natural  or  unmagnetised  state,  is 
always  proportionate  to  that  with  which  they  are  decomposed. 

This  force,  which  resists  decomposition  and  recomposition  with 
more  or  less  intensity,  b  called  the  coercive  force.  It  has  great 
intensity  in  highly  tempered  steel,  which  consequently,  when 
once  magnetised,  retains  its  magnetism ;  and  it  is  scarcely  sensible 
in  soft  iron,  which,  when  magnetbm.  b  momentarily  imparted  to  it, 
loses  the  virtue  almost  instantaneously. 

It  might  be  assumed  hypothetically  that  all  bodies  whatever  are 
pervaded  by  the  two  magnetic  fluids  in  a  state  of  combination,  and 
that  some  are  unsusceptible  of  magnetism  only  because  no  power 
has  been  discovered  sufficiently  energetic  to  overcome  their 
coercive  force,  while  those  which  are  susceptible  of  magnetism, 
and  which  retain  the  virtue  once  imparted  to  them,  have  a  coercive 
force  sufficiently  limited  to  allow  of  decomposition,  but  sufficiently 
energetic  to  prevent  spontaneous  recomposition ;  and  that  bodies 
like  soft  iron,  which  are  only  susceptible  of  temporary  magnetism, 
have  so  little  coercive  force  that,  when  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  decomposing  agent,  the  fluids  are  spontaneously  recombined. 

524.  Masrnetic  substances. —  The  only  substances  in  which 
the  magnetic  fluid  has  been  decomposed,  and  which  are  therefore 
ynsceptible  of  magnetism,  are  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  and 
manganese,  the  flrst  being  that  in  which  the  magnetic  property  b 
manifested  by  the  most  striking  phenomena. 
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MAGNETISM   BT   INDUCTION. 

525.  Soft   iron    rendered    teniporariljr   niagnetlc.  —  If  the 

extremity  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  presented  to  one  of  the  poles  of 
a  magnet,  this  bar  will  itself  become  immediately  magnetic.  It 
will  manifest  a  neutral  line  and  two  poles,  that  pole  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  magnet  being  of  a  contrary  name  to  the  pole 
w^hich  it  touches.    Thus,  if  A  b,^^.  304.,  be  the  bar  of  soft  iron 

«  A ^A  B  B 

\  ■  I.        . 1 

Fig.  304. 

which  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  boreal  pole  h  of  the  magnet  a  5, 
then  A  will  be  the  austral  and  b  the  boreal  pole  of  the  bar  of  soft 
iron  thus  rendered  magnetic  by  contact,  and  b  will  be  its  equator, 
which  however  will  not  be  in  the  middle  of  the  bar,  but  nearer  to 
the  point  of  contact.  These  efiects  are  thus  explained  by  the 
hypothesis  of  two  fluids. 

The  attraction  of  the  boreal  pole  of  the  magnet  a  b  acting  upon 
the  magnetic  fluid  which  pervades  the  bar  a  b,  decomposes  it, 
attracting  the  austral  fluid  towards  the  point  of  contact  a,  and 
repelling  the  boreal  fluid  towards  b.  The  austral  fluid  accordinglj 
predominates  at  the  end  a,  and  the  boreal  at  the  end  b,  a  neutral 
line  or  equator  e  separating  them. 

This  state  of  the  bar  a  b  can  be  rendered  experimentally  mani* 
fest  by  any  of  the  tests  already  explained.  If  it  be  rolled  in  iron 
filings,  they  will  attach  themselves  in  two  tufts  separated  by  an 
intermediate  point  which  is  free  from  them ;  and  if  the  test  pen* 
dulum  (514.)  be  successively  presented  to  difierent  points  of  the 
bar,  the  varying  intensity  of  the  attraction  will  be  indicated. 

If  the  bar  a  b  be  detached  from  the  magnet,  it  will  instantl/ 
lose  its  magnetic  virtue,  the  fluids  which  were  decomposed  and 
separated  will  spontaneously  recombine,  and  the  bar  will  be  re- 
duced to  its  natural  state,  as  may  be  proved  by  subjecting  il 
after  separation  to  any  of  the  tests  already  explained. 

Thus  is  manifested  the  fact  that  the  magnetism  of  soft  iron  hai 

no  perceptible  coercive  force.     The  magnetic  fluid  is  decomposed 

by  the  contact  of  the  pole  of  any  mngnet  however  feeble,  and 

when  detached  it  is  recompos^d  spont^iL^ously  and  immediately. 

^26,  This  may  lie  efiecte^L  \yy  v^^^^^^^ddWi  '^i^9^bn«x  ^5 
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—If  the  bar  a  b  be  presented  at  a  small  distance  from  tbe  pole  A, 
t  will  manifest  magnetism  in  the  same  manner;  and  if  it  le 
pradually  removed  from  the  pole,  the  magnetism  it  manifests  will 
liminish  in  degree,  until  at  length  it  wholly  disappears. 

If  the  end  b  instead  of  a  be  presented  to  5,  the  poles  of  the 
temporary  magnet  will  be  reversed,  b  becoming  the  austral,  and  a 
;he  boreal. 

If  a  series  of  bars  of  soft;  iron  a  r,  a'b',  a"b",  fig,  305.,  be 
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Fig.  505. 

srought  into  successive  contiguity  so  as  to  form  a  series  without 
ib^olute  contact,  the  extremity  a  of  the  first  being  presented  to 
Jie  boreal  pole  h  of  the  fixed  magnet,  then  each  bar  of  the  series 
jnll  be  rendered  magnetic.  The  attraction  of  the  boreal  fluid  at 
S  will  decompose  the  magnetic  fluid  of  the  bar  A  b,  attracting  the 
lustral  fluid  towards  a,  and  repelling  the  boreal  fluid  towards  b. 
The  boreal  fluid  thus  driven  towards  b  will  produce  a  like  decom- 
jX>sition  of  the  fl»uid  in  the  second  bar  a'b',  the  austral  fluid 
[)eing  attracted  towaards  a'  and  the  boreal  repelled  towards  b'  ; 
md  like  efieets  will  be  produeed  upon  the  next  bar  a''  b",  and 
so  on. 

If  the  bars  be  brought  gradually  closer  together,  the  intensity 
3f  the  magnetism  thus  developed  will  be  increased,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  increased  until  the  bars  are  brought  into  contact. 

527.  Sxperlmental  lUnstration. — This  may  be  rendered  evi- 
lent  by  the  simple  experiment  shown  in  fig»  306.,  where  several 


Fig.  306. 

)ieces  of  soft  iron  are  in  succession  suspended  one  from  another 
o  the  pole  of  a  magnetic  bar. 

528.  Induction  is  the  name  given  to  this  process,  by  which 
lagnetism  is  developed  by  magnetic  action  at  a  distance. 

529.  Blagrnets  wltb  poles  reversed  neutralise  eaob  otber. 
—  If  a  second  magnet  of  equal  intensity  with  the  first  be  laid 
pon  a\fig,  305.-  with  its  -^qa  reversed,  so  tbat  i\.a  «t\)i?XT«3L ^^< 
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shall  coincide  with  h  and  its  boreal  with  a,  the  bars  ab,  a^b', 
a"  b"  magnetised  by  induction  will  instantly  be  reduced  to  their 
natural  state,  and  deprived  of  the  magnetic  influence.     This  is 
easily  explained.    The  attraction  of   the  pole  h,  which  draws 
towards  it  the  austral  and  repels  the  boreal  fluids  of  the  bar  A  b, 
is  neutralised  by  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  austral  pole 
of  the  second  magnet  laid  upon  it,  which  repels  the  austral  fluid 
of  the  bar  a  b  with  a  force  equal  to  that  with  which  the  boreal 
fluid  of  the  pole  b  attracts  it,  and  attracts  the  boreal  fluid  with 
as  much  force  as  that  with  which  the  pole  b  repels  it.    Thus 
the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  two  poles  of  the  combined 
magnets  neutralise  each  other,  and  the  fluids  which  were  decom- 
posed in  the  bar  ab  spontaneously  recombine;   and  the  same 
efiects  take  place  in  the  other  bars. 

All  these  efiects  may  be  rendered  experimentally  manifest  by 
submitting  the  bars  A  b,  a^  b',  a"  Bf^  to  any  of  the  tests  already 
explained. 

530.  A  uuLgnet  broken  at  its  equator  produces  two 
magrnets.  —  It  might  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that  if  a  magnetic  bar  were  divided  at  its  equator,  two  magnets 
would  be  produced,  one  having  austral  and  the  other  boreal  mag- 
netism, so  that  one  of  them  would  attract  an  austral  and  repel  a 
boreal  pole,  while  the  other  would  produce  the  contrary  attraction 
and  repulsion.  This,  however,  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  Ka 
magnet  be  broken  in  two  at  its  equator,  two  complete  magnets 
will  result,  having  each  an  equator  at  or  near  its  centre,  and  two 
poles,  austral  and  boreal ;  and  if  these  be  again  broken,  other 
magnets  will  be  formed,  each  having  an  equator  and  two  poles  as 
before  ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  whatever  be  the  number  of  parts, 
and  however  minute  they  be,  into  which  a  magnet  is  divided,  each 
part  will  still  be  a  complete  magnet,  with  an  equator  and  two 
poles. 

531.  Decomposition  of  niasrnetic  fluid  is  not  attended liy 
its  transfer  between  pole  and  pole.  —  It  cannot,  in  a  word,  be 
assumed  that  the  boreal  fluid  passes  to  one,  and  the  austral  fluid  to 
the  other  side  of  the  equator ;  for  if  this  were  the  case,  the  fracture 
of  the  magnet  at  the  equator  would  leave  the  two  parts,  one  sur- 
charged with  austral  and  the  other  with  boreal  fluid,  whereas  by 
what  has  been  just  stated  it  is  apparent  that  after  such  divinoa 
both  parts  will  possess  both  fluids. 

532.  Tbe  deconiposition  is  tbereforc  molecular.  —  Each 
molecule  of  the  magnet  is  invested  by  an  atmosphere  composed  of  j 
the  two  fluids,  and  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  these  atmr 

spheres^  the  boreal  fluid  passm^  \o  on^  «lde  of  the  molecule,  ai 
tbe  austral  fluid  to  the  ot\ier.    \^ex\  ^\iw  \a  \s«:5Rai&'ca^^^ 
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•re,  the  material  molecules  which  form  it  are  invested  with  the 
agnetic  fluids,  but  the  austral  fluids  are  all  presented  towards 
le  austral  pole,  and  the  boreal  fluids  towards  the  boreal  pole. 
Hiea  the  bar  is  not  magnetic,  but  in  its  natural  state,  the  two 
aids  surrounding  each  molecule  are  difiused  through  each  other 
nd  combined,  neither  prevailing  more  at  one  side  than  the  other. 

533.  Tbe  coercive  force  of  iron  varies  witb  its  molecular 
tntetore. — The  metal  in  diflerent  states  of  aggregation  possesses 
iflerent  degrees  of  coercive  force.  Soft  iron,  when  pure,  is  con- 
idered  to  be  divested  altogether  of  coercive  force,  or  at  least  it 
K)sses8es  it  in  an  insensible  degree.  In  a  more  impure  state,  or 
rhen  modified  in  its  molecular  structure  by  pressure,  percussion, 
orsion,  or  other  mechanical  eflects,  it  acquires  more  or  lesS  coer- 
ive  power,  and  accordingly  resists  the  reception  of  magnetism, 
md  when  magnetism  has  been  imparted  to  it,  retains  it  with  a 
)roportional  force.  Steel  has  still  more  coercive  force  than  iron, 
md  steel  of  diflerent  tempers  manifests  the  coercive  force  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  that  which  possesses  it  in  the  highest  degree  being 
the  steel  which  is  of  the  highest  temper,  and  which  possesses  in 
the  greatest  degree  the  qualities  of  hardness  and  brittleness. 

534.  Effect  of  induction  on  bard  iron  or  steel. — If  a  bar  of 
bard  iron  or  steel  be  placed  with  its  end  in  contact  with  a  magnet, 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  already  described  with  respect  to 
loft  iron,  it  will  exhibit  no  magnetism ;  but  if  it  be  kept  in  con- 
tact with  the  magnet  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  will 
gradually  acquire  the  same  magnetic  properties  as  have  been  de- 
icribed  in  respect  to  bars  of  soft  iron, — with  this  difierence,  how- 
Bver,  that  having  thus  acquired  them,  it  does  not  lose  them  when 
ietached  from  the  magnet,  as  is  the  case  with  soft  iron.  Thus  it 
rould  appear,  that  it  is  not  literally  true  that  a  bar  of  steel  when 
^ught  into  contact  with  the  pole  of  a  magnet  receives  no  mag- 
letism,  but  rather  that  it  receives  magnetism  in  an  insensible 
legree;  for  if  pontinued  contact  impart  sensible  magnetism,  it 
niist  be  admitted  that  contact  for  shorter  intervals  must  impart 
Dare  or  less  magnetism,  since  it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
dSects  produced  from  moment  to  moment  that  the  sensible  mag- 
letism  manifested  by  continued  contact  is  produced. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  coercive  energy  of  the  bar  of 
(eel  resists  the  action  of  the  magnet,  so  that  while  the  pole  of  the 
lagnet  accomplishes  the  decomposition  of  the  magnetic  fluid  in  a 
ar  of  soft  iron  instantaneously,  or  at  least  in  an  indefinitely  small 
itenral  of  time,  it  accomplishes  in  a  bar  of  steel  the  same  decom- 
ositioii,  but  only  after  a  long  protracted  interval,  the  decom^o- 
tkm  proceeding  by  little  and  little,  from  momeut.  to  ixiOTciecvX.^ 
aring  rach  interval. 

Y  2 
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Various  expedients,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  have  been  con- 
trived, by  which  the  decomposition  Jn  the  case  of  steel  bars  having 
a  great  coercive  force  is  expedited.  These  consist  generally  io 
moving  the  pole  of  the  magnet  successively  over  the  various  points 
of  the  steel  bar,  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  produce  the  decom- 
position, the  motion  being  always  made  with  the  contact  of  the 
same  pole,  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  pole  is  thus  made  to 
act  successively  upon  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bar  to  be 
magnetised,  and  being  brought  into  closer  contact  with  it  acts 
more  energetically ;  whereas  when  applied  to  only  one  point,  the 
energy  of  its  action  upon  other  points  is  enfeebled  by  distance, 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  attraction  diminishing,  like  that  of 
gravity,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
increases. 

Since  steel  bars  having  once  received  the  mapfnetic  virtue  ia 
this  manner  retain  it  for  an  indefinite  time,  artificial  magnets 
can  be  produced  by  these  means  of  any  required  form  and  mag- 
nitude. 

535.  Forms  of  magrnetic  needles  and  bars.  —  Thus  a  mag- 
netic needle  generally  receives* 
the  form  Of  a  lozenge,  as  repre- 
sented in  Jig^,  307.,  having  a  co- 
nical cup  of  agate  at  its  centre^ 
which  is  supported  upon  a  pivot 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
needle  is  free  to  turn  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  round  the  pivot  as 
a  centre.  In  this  case  the  weight 
of  the  needle  must  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  be  in  equilibrium  00 
the  pivot. 

Bar  magnets  are  pieces  of  steel  in  the  form  of  cylinders  « 
prisms  whose  length  is  considerable  compared  with  their  depth 
or  thickness.  In  producing  such  magnets  certain  processes  art 
necessary,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

536.  Compound  magrnets  consist  of  several  bar  magnets,  eqaal 
and  similar  in  magnitude,  being  placed  one  upon  the  other  with 
their  corresponding  poles  together. 

537.  Effects  of  beat  on  niagrnetisni. — Since  the  elevation  tf 
depression  of  temperature  by  producing  dilatation  and  contractioa 
affects  the  molecular  state  of  a  body,  it  m^ht  be  expected  \»i 
modify  also  its  magnetic  properties,  and  this  is  accordingly  fouadj^ 
to  be  the  case. 

558.  A  red  beat  ae«troy«  tbe  magrnetlsm  of  iron.  — ' 
elevation  of  temperature  ati^tYi^  mQ\^<i\iXai  ^^\a.\Kssi^<5Qn8eqii 


Fig.  307. 
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upon  it  destroys  the  coercive  force,  and  allows  the  recombination  of 
the  magnetic  fluid.  When  after  such  change  the  magnet  is  allowed 
to  cool,  it  will  continue  divested  of  its  magnetic  qualities.  These 
effects  may,  however,  be  again  imparted  to  it  by  the  process 
already  mentioned. 

539-  BilTeront  masrnetic  bodies  lose  tbelr  magrnetism  at 
different  temperatures. — Thus  the  magnetism  of  nickel  is  eflaced 
when  it  is  raised  to  the  temperature  of  660®,  iron  at  a  cherry  red, 
and  cobalt  at  a  temperature  much  more  elevated. 

540.  Beat  opposed  to  Induction.  —  But  not  only  does  in- 
creased temperature  depriva  permanent  magnets  of  their  mag- 
netism, but  it  renders  even  soft  iron  unsusceptible  of  magnetism 
by  induction,  for  it  is  found  that  soft  iron  rendered  incandescent 
does  not  become  magnetic,  when  brought  into  contact  or  conti- 
guity with  the  pole  of  a  magnet. 

541.  Induced  niagnetlsm  may  be  rendered  permanent  by 
bammerlngr  and  otber  mecbanlcal  effects.; — If  a  bar  of  soft 
iron,  when  rendered  magnetic  by  induction,  be  hammered,  rolled, 
or  twisted,  it  will  retain  its  magnetism.  It  would  follow,  there- 
fore, that  the  change  of  molecular  arrangement  thus  produced 
confers  upon  it  a  coercive  force  which  it  had  not  previously. 

542.  Compounds  of  Iron  are  differently  susceptible  of 
aagnetlsm  according  to  the  proportion  of  iron  they  contain. 
Exceptions,  however,  tathis  are  represented  in  the  peroxide,  the 
]>er8ulphate,  and  some  other  compounds  containing  iron  in  small 
proportion,  in  which  the  magnetic  virtue  is  not  at  all  present. 

543.  Conipounds  of  otber  magrnetle  bodies  are  not  sus- 
ceptible. —  Nickel,  cobalt,  chromium,  and  manganese  are  the  only 
simple  bodies  which,  in  common  with  iron,  enjoy  the  magnetic 
property,  and  this  property  completely  disappears  in  most  of  the 
chemical  compounds  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Magnetism,  how- 
ever, has  been  rendered  manifest  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  development  of  electricity  which  have 
leen  already  explained. 

544.  Consecutive  points.  —  In  the  production  of  artificial 
Hmgnets,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  magnetic  bar  has  more  than 
ime  equator,  and  consequently  more  than  two  poles.  This  fact 
inay  be  experimentally  ascertained  by  exposing  successively  the 
length  of  a  bar  to  any  of  the  tests  already  explained.  Thus,  if 
(nresented  to  the  test  pendulum,  it  will  be  attracted  with  a  con- 
tinually decreasing  force  as  it  approaches  each  equator,  and  with 
in  increasing  force  as  it  recedes  from  it.  If  the  bar  be  rolled  in 
ron  filings,  they  will  be  attached  to  it  in  a  succession  of  tufts  sepa- 
ated  by  spaces  where  none  are  attached,  indicatm^  i\\^  ^c\w^\,Q>Y'i. 

If  it  be  placed  under  a  gl&ss  plate  or  sheet  oi  \)a\KX  ox^  v^VxOo. 
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e  sprinkled,  thej  nill  arrange  thenudTei  i 
curves,   as    represented 


It.  is  evideat  that  the  magnetic  bar  in  this  case  ia  equivalent  lo  I 
suecession  of  independent  magnets  placed  pole  to  pule. 
The  equators  in  these  c&ses  are  called  eomecutive  poinit. 


54.{.  AnalosT  Of  tbe  eartli   to   a  mafnet.  ~  If  a  small 
sensitive  magnetic  needle,  suspended  by  a  iibru  of  silk 
free  to  assume  any  position,  which  the  attractions  that  net  upoaB 
may  have  a  tendency  to  give  to  it,  be  carried  over  a  magnetic ' 
from  end  to  end,  it  will  assume  in  different  positions  differenti 
rections,  depending  on  the  effect  produced  fay  the 
repul»ous  exercised  by  the  bar  upon  it. 

Lst  ab.fig.  309.,  be  such  &  oaedle,  the  thread  of  suspenaioB  oebeiiigkl 
placeii  vertically  over  the  equilor  e  of  the  magnetic  bsr  A  B.  The  «i«W 
magnetism  of  a  e  will  attract  tha  Imreal  inagoetiani  of  bt,  and  will  repel  fll 
austral  msgnetiam  of  at;  and  in  like  munner  Ibe  boreal  magnrtisin  dn 
will  atliact  the  austral  magnetism  uf  a  e,  and  will  repel  the  boreal  m 
atbt.  These  attractions  and  repulsions  will  moreover  be  respectively  «( 
BincethedisUnceofoeandte  from  B  A  and  B  K  are  equal.  Xha  ueedkcl 
will  therefore  settle  itself  parallel  to  the  bar  a  b,  the  pole  a  being  dincUll 
B»  and  the  pole  b  being  directed  to  A. 

Ifthesuapendingthreadoeberemoved  towarda  Alope.  theal 
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icn  a,  and  it  will  throw  itself  into  the  inclined  position  represented  in  the 
{i^ore^  the  pole  b  inclining  downwards. 


# 
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Fig.  309. 

If  it  be  carried  still  farther  towards  a,  the  inequality  of  the  attractions 
and  repolsions  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  greater  inequality  of  the 
distances  of  a  and  6  from  a  and  b,  the  inclination  of  h  downwards  will  be 
proportionally  augmented,  as  represented  at  p'.  In  fine,  when  the  thread  of 
Bospension  is  moved  to  a  point  v"  over  the  pole  A,  the  needle  will  become 
vertical,  the  pole  h  attracted  by  A  poin^ng  downwards.  If  the  needle  be 
canied  in  like  manner  from  s  to  b,  like  effects  will  be  manifested,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  the  pole  a  inclining  downwards,  arising  from  the  same 
caoses. 

A  magnetic  needle  similarly  suspended,  carried  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  in  the  directions  north  and  south,  undergoes  changes 
of  direction  such  as  would  be  produced,  on  the  principles  ex- 
plained above,  if  the  globe  were  a  magnet  having  its  poles  at 
certain  points,  not  far  distant  from  its  poles  of  rotation.  To 
render  iJiis  experimentallj  evident,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  two  magnetic  instruments,  one  mounted  so  that  the 
needle  shall  have  a  motion  in  a  horizontal  plane  round  a  vertical 
axis,  and  the  other  so  that  it  shall  have  a  motion  in  a  vertical  plane 
round  a  horizontal  axis. 

546.  Tbe  aziinutli  compass  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
magnetic  bar  or  needle  balanced  on  a  vertical  pivot,  so  as  to  be 
capable  of  turning  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  point  of  the 
ne^e  playing  in  a  circle,  of  which  its  pivdt  is  the  centre.  It  is 
variously  mounted  and  designated,  according  to  the  circumstances 
uid  purpose  of  its  application.  When  used  to  indicate  the  relative 
hearings  or  horizontal  directions  of  distant  objects,  whether  ter- 
restrial or  celestial,  a  graduated  circle  is  placed  under  the  needle 
tnd  concentric  with  it.  The  divisions  of  this  circle  indicate  the 
searings  of  any  distant  object,  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  the 
leedle,^.  310. 

The  most  efficient  form  of  azimuth  or  variation  compass,  as  it  is  otherwise 
tailed,  is  showp  in^.  310.  The  needle  b  b'  is  enclosed  in  a  copper  caa^  v^U.^ 
i  glass  top,  the  rim  of  which  supports  a  telescope  vi',  'w\i\ODL  ^oc^^  \w  ^ 


vortical  circle  lo  as  to  bs  capabla  of  bring  dir«et»d  to  «ny  colartJal  or  Uf 
lestrial  object.    The  ftame  can  be  toraed  round  tba  centre  of  the  box  » 


that  an;^  azimntb  cAo  be  ^ven  to  the  telescope.  The  azimath  uigla  throngk 
which  the  teleBcope  is  tnnied  ia  indicated  bj  the  gndaat«d  circle  snmnmdiiig 
the  compass.  In  fine,  the  inclination  of  the  telescope  to  the  horiion,  or,  libti 
is  the  same,  the  altitude  of  the  object  to  vhich  It  is  directed,  le  ihown  bj  Oi 
graduated  arc  x. 

Screve  a  k*  are  placed  in  the  fMt,  b;  which  the  InBtrnment  Is  lervllelt 
and  a  apirlt  level  k  la  suspended  upon  the  axis  of  the  telescope  bj  whid 
It  is  adjusted. 
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Bj  comparing  the  direction  of  any  celestial  object,  whose  real  azimuth  is 
known,  with  the  direction  of  the  needle,  its  apparent  azimuth  will  be  found, 
and  the  difference  between  the  apparent  and  real  azimuth  is  in  that  case  the 
variation  of  the  compass. 

The  pivot  in  this  form  of  compass  is  rendered  vertical  by  means 
of  a  plumb  line  or  spirit  level. 

547.   Tlie  azimutli  oompasB  used  at  sea  has  the  pivot 
supporting  the  needle  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cylindrical  box, 
closed  at  the  top  by  a  plate  of  glass,  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
the  air.    The  magnetic  bar  is  attached  to  the  under  side  of  a 
circular  card,  upon  which  is  engraved  a  radiating  diagram,  di- 
viding the  circle  into  thirty- two  parts  called  points.    The  compass 
box  is  suspended  so  as  to  preserve  its  horizontal  position  un- 
disturbed by  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  by  means  of  two  concentric 
hoops  called  gimbah*^  one  a  little  less  than  and  included  within 
the  other.    It  is  supported  at  two  points  upon  the  lesser  hoop, 
which   are  diametrically  opposite,  and  this  lesser  hoop  itself  is 
supported    by  two  points  upon  the  greater  hoop,  which  are 
also  diametrically  opposite,  but  at  right  angles  to  the  ^rmer.    By 
these  means  the  box,  being  at ,  liberty  to  swing  in  two  planes  at 
fight  angles  to  each  other,  will  maintain  itself  horizontal,  and  will 
therefore  keep  the  pivot  supporting  the  needle  vertical,  whatever 
be  the  changes  of  position  of  the  vessel. 

This  arrangement  is  represented  in  jig,  311.,  a  vertical  section  of  the 
compass  box  being  given  in^.  312. 

The  sides  of  the  cylindrical  box  are  b  b\  its  bottom  /f,  and  the  glass 
vldch  covers  it  o.  The  magnetic  bar  or  needle  is  supported  on  a  vertical 
fivot  by  means  of  a  conical  cup,  and  can  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure 


Fig.  }ii. 


Fig.  312. 


by  means  of  a  screw  w.  The  compass  card  is  represented  in  section  at  r  r' 
^  31X,  and  the  divisions  upon  it  marked  by  radiating  lines  called  the  rose 
represeitted  in^.  311. 


•  "Mechanics"  (549.). 
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Two  nBirow  ptitSB,  p  and  p',  are  attached  to  the  aide*  of  the  box  ea  u  to 
be  diamelriCBlly  opposed,  lap  there  i>  a  narrow  rertiol  slit.  lufi'  then 
is  a  wider  vertical  slit,  along  which  ii  etrelched  Terticallj  a  thm  wire.  Tba 
e^re  placed  at  o  looks  through  the  too  alita,  and  tnrae  Ibe  iDBlrameat  nmnd 
Its  support  until  the  object  of  observation  ie  intereectsd  by  the  vertical  wire, 
extended  along  the  slit  p'.  Provisioas  are  made  in  the  instmment  bv 
whicb  the  direction  thuB  observed  can  be  ascertained  relatively  to  tbat  of 
the  needle.  The  angle  included  between  the  direction  of  the  observed 
object,  and  tbat  of  the  needle,  is  the  bearing  of  Ibe  object  relatively  to  ths 

The  compass  box  is  snipended  within  the  boop  t/,iX  two  points  z  i* 
diametrically  opposed,  and  the  hoopee'is  itself  anapended  within  the  fixed 
hoop  c  c',  at  two  points  x^,  also  diametrically  opposed,  but  at  rigbt  angles 


ong  lamp  with  a 
of  the  box  is  illii- 
linaled,  and  the  light  is  redected  to  a  plate  of  talc,  or  other  Kmi-tnnapa- 
rent  aubslsnce,  on  nliicb  the  divisione  of  the  compaw  are  marked.  A  lisi 
marked  over  the  box  coincides  with  tbe  cooise  of  tbe  veaiial,  and  the  hebns- 
man  so  legulates  it  tbat  this  line  shall  form  an  angle  with  tha  north  pole  el 
the  needle  equal  to  that  which  the  conree  of  tbe  veeael  ii  required  to  ban 

54,8.  Tbe  dipping  needle,^.  3  i4.,coiKists  of  a  magnetic  needle 
A  D,  supported  and  balanced  on  a  horizontal  axU,  and  pI&TUig 
therefore  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  angles  througli  which  it  turns 
are  indicated  b;  a  fi^raduated  circle  11  s,  tbe  centre  of  which 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  needle,  and  the  frame  which  sap- 
porta  it  has  an  azimuthal  motion  round  a  verljcal  axis,  which  is 
indicated  and  measured  bj  the  graduated  horizontal  circle  p  r. 
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The  iuBtrument  is  adjusted  bj  means  of  a  spirit  level,  and  regulating 
screws  qq  inserted  in  the  feet. 

J49-  AuKlTsi*  of  mmcaetlo  pfaenomena   of  the  earth.  — 

Supplied  with  these  instruments,  it  vrtU  be  easy  to  submit  to 
observation  the  magnetic  phenomena  manifested  at  diSui'enl  parts 
uf  the  earth. 


If  the  azimuth  compass  be  placed  anywhere  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  at  London  ft))'  example,  the  needle  will  take  a  certain 
potion,  forming  an  angle  with  the  terrestrial  meridian,  and  di< 
recting  one  pole  to  a  point  a  certdn  number  of  degrees  west  of  the 
north,  and  the  other  to  a  point  a  like  number  of  degrees  east  of 
the  south.  If  it  be  turned  aaide  from  this  direction,  it  will,  when 
liberated,  oscillate  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  this  direction. 

Since  an  unmagaetised  needle  would  rest  iQiiSe.twv'iX'i  "vo-  *^1 
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direction,  this  preference  of  the  magnetised  needle  for  one  par- 
ticular direction,  must  be  ascribed  to  magnetic  force  exerted  by 
the  earth  attracting  one  of  the  poles  of  the  needle  in  one  direction, 
and  the  other  pole  in  the  opposite  direction.  That  this  is  not  the 
casual  attraction  of  unmagnetic  ferruginous  matter  contained 
within  the  earth,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  direction  of  the 
needle  be  reversed,  it  will,  when  liberated,  make  a  pirouette  upon 
its  pivot,  and  after  some  oscillations  resume  its  former  direction. 
This  remarkable  property  is  reproduced  in  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
on  land  and  water,  and  equally  on  the  summits  of  lofty  mountains, 
in  the  lowest  valleys,  and  in  the  deepest  mines. 

5  50.  Tlie  ma^netio  meridian  is  the  direction  thus  assumed 
by  the  horizontal  needle  in  any  given  place. 

The  direction  of  a  needle  which  would  point  due  north  and 
south  is  the  true  meridian^  or  the  terrestrial  meridian  of  the  place. 

551.  Tbe  declination  or  variation  is  the  angle  formed  by  the 
magnetic  meridian  and  the  terrestrial  meridian. 

The  declination  is  said  to  be  eastern  or  western,  according  as  the 
pole  of  the  needle,  which  is  directed  northwards,  deviates  to  the 
east  or  to  the  west  of  the  terrestrial  meridian. 

552.  Magrnetic  polarity  of  the  eartii.  —  To  explain  these 
phenomena,  therefore,  the  globe  of  the  earth  itself  is  considered  as 
a  magnet,  whose  poles  attract  and  repel  the  poles  of  the  horizontal 
needle,  each  pole  of  the  earth  attracting-  that  of  an  unlike  name, 
and  repelling  that  of  a  like  name.  If,  therefore,  the  northern  pole 
of  the  earth  be  considered  as  that  which  is  pervaded  by  boreal 
magnetism,  and  the  southern  pole  by  austral  magnetism,  the 
former  will  attract  the  austral  and  repel  the  boreal  pole,  and  the 
latter  will  attract  the  boreal  and  repel  the  austral  pole  of  the 
needle.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  the  pole  of  the  needle  which  is 
directed  northwards  is  the  austral,  and  that  which  is  directed 
southwards  is  the  boreal  pole. 

553.  Variation  of  tbe  dip.  —  It  was  shown  in  (545-)  that  when 
a  needle  which  is  free  to  play  in  a  vertical  plane  was  carried  over 
a  magnet,  it  rested  in  the  horizontal  position  only  when  suspended 
vertically  over  the  equator  of  the  magnet,  and  its  austral  and 
boreal  poles  were  inclined  downwards,  according  as  the  needle 
was  suspended  at  the  boreal  or  austral  side  of  the  equator,  and 
that  this  inclination  was  augmented  as  the  distance  from  the 
equator  at  which  the  needle  was  suspended  was  increased.  Now 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any  phenomenon  analogous  to  this 
is  presented  by  the  earth. 

For  this  purpose  let  the  dipping  needle,  Jig.  314.,  be  arranged  with  its 
axis  at  right  angles  to  the  diiectiotv  of  the  needle  of  the  azimuth  coropasa. 
H  will  then  be  found,  that  in  geneT&\  tYift  ^\vgai\iT»fc^^^wrNiTs«A.t«il  in  » 
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horizontal  position,  bat  will  assnme  a  direction  inclined  to  the  vertical  line, 
as  represented  in  the  figure,  one  pole  being  presented  downwards,  and  the 
other  upwards.  The  angle  which  the  lower  arm  of  the  needle  makes  with 
the  horizontal  line  is  called  the  dq). 

If  this  apparatus  be  carried  in  this  hemisphere  northwards,  in  the  direction 
in  which  a  horizontal  needle  would  point,  the  austral  pole  will  be  inclined 
downwards,  and  the  dip  will  continually  increase ;  but  if  it  be  carried 
southwards,  the  dip  will  continually  diminish.  By  continuing  to  transport 
it  southwards,  the  dip  continually  diminishing,  a  station  will  at  length  be 
found  where  the  needle  will  rest  in  the  horizontal  position.  If  it  be  carried 
further  southwards,  the  boreal  pole  will  begin  to  turn  downwards ;  in  other 
words,  the  dip  will  be  south  instead  of  north,  and  as  it  i»  carried  further 
southwards,  this  dip  will  continue  to  increase. 

If  the  needle  be  carried  northwards,  in  this  hemi^here  the  ddp  continually 
augmenting,  a  station  will  at  length  be  attained  where  the  needle  will 
become  vertical,  the  austral  pole  being  presented  downwards,  and  the  boreal 
pole  upwards.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  if  the 
needle  be  carried  southwards,  a  station  will  at  length  be  attained  where  it 
will  become  vertical,  the  boreal  pole  being  presented  downwards,  and  the 
austral  pole  pointing  to  the  zenith. 

Complete  analogry  of  the  eartb  to  a  aaagrnet* — By  com- 
paring these  results  with  those  which  have  been  already  described 
in  the  case  where  the  needle  was  carried  successively  over  a 
magnetic'  bar,  the  complete  identity  of  the  phenomena  will  be 
apparent,  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  earth  and  the  needle 
comport  themselves  in  relation  to  each  other  exactly  as  do  a  small 
and  a  great  magnet,  over  which  it  might  be  carried,  the  point 
where  the  needle  is  horizontal  being  over  the  magnetic  equator, 
and  those  two  points  where  it  is  vertical  being  the  magnetic 
poles* 

554.  Tlie  maffnetle  equator.  — The  needle  bdng  brought 
to  that  point  where  it  rests  horizontal,  the  magnetic  equator 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  its  direction.  By  transporting  it  suc- 
cessively in  the  one  or  the  other  direction  thus  indicated,  the 
successive  points  upon  the  earth's  surface  where  the  needle  rests 
horizontal,  and  where  the  dip  is  nothing,  will  be  ascertained. 
The  line  upon  the  earth  drawn  through  these  points  is  the 
magnetic  equator. 

555.  Its  form  and  position  not  regrnlar. — This  line  is  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  a 'great  circle  of  the  earth.  It  follows  a  course 
crossing  the  terrestrial  equator  from  south  to  north,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  near  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  at  about  7°  or  8° 
long.  E.,  in  a  direction  intersecting  the  equator  at  an  angle  of 
about  1 2®  or  1 3®.  It  then  passes  across  Africa  towards  Ceylon, 
and  intersects  that  island  near  the  point  of  the  Indian  promontory.. 
It  keeps  a  course  from  this  of  from  8°  to  9*^  of  N.  lat.  thro\3L^\\.\k'^ 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  then  gradually  dec\mm^  Ww^x^^  ^5sift. 
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line  again  intersects  it  at  a  point  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  long. 
1 70°  W.,  the  an<;le  at  which  it  intersects  the  line  being  more  acute 
than  at  the  other  point  of  intersection.  It  then  follows  a  course 
a  few  deji;ree8  south  of  the  line,  and  striking  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  near  Lima,  it  crosses  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, attaining  the  greatest  south  latitude  near  Bahia ;  and  then 
again  ascending  towards  the  line,  traverses  the  Atlantic  and  strikes 
the  coast  of  Africa,  as  already  stated,  near  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas. 

The  magnetic  equator,  unlike  the  ecliptic,  is  not  any  regular 
curve,  but  follows  the  course  we  have  just  indicated  in  a  direction 
slightly  sinuous. 

556.  Variation  of  the  dip  groingr  nortb  or  Boiitli*  —  It  has 
been  explamed,  that  proceeding  towards  north  or  south,  fi^m 
the  magnetic  equator,  the  needle  dips  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other,  the  dip  increasing  with  the  distance  from  the  magnetic 
equator  to  which  the  needle  is  transported  north  or  south. 

557.  Tlie  lines  of  equal  dip,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  magnetic  equator  which  parallek 
of  latitude  bear  to  the  terrestrial  equator,  being  arranged  nearly 
parallel  to  the  former,  though  not  in  a  manner  so  regular  as  in  the 
case  of  parallels  of  latitude. 

558.  Magnetic  meridians. — If  the  horizontal  needle  be  trans- 
ported north  or  south,  following  a  course  indicated  by  its  direc- 
tion, it  will  be  carried  over  a  magnetic  meridian.  These  magnetic 
meridians,  therefore,  bear  to  the  magnetic  equator  a  relation 
analogous  to  those  which  terrestrial  meridians  bear  to  the  terres- 
trial equator,  but,  like  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  they  are  much  more 
irregular. 

559.  Method  of  ascertaining  the  declination  of  the 
needles.  —  Astronomy  supplies  various  methods  of  determining 
in  a  given  place  the  declination  of  the  needle.  It  may  be  gene- 
rally stated  that  this  problem  may  be  solved  by 
observing  any  object  whose  angular  distance 
from  the  true  north  is  otherwise  known,  and 
comparing  the  direction  of  such  object  with  the 
direction  of  the  needle.  Let  p,  fig,  315.,  be  the 
place  of  observation ;  let  p  n  be  the  direction  of 
the  true  north,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  direction 
of  the  terrestrial  meridian ;  and  let  p  n'  be  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  needle,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  angle  n  p  v 
will  then  be  the  declination  of  the  needle,  being 

Fiy.  J15  the  angle  formed  by  the  terrestrial  and  magnetic 

meridians  (^SS^*)' 
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Let  o  be  any  object  seen  on  the  horizon  in  the  direction  t  o  ; 
the  angle  o  p  n  is  called  the  true  azimuth  of  this  object,  and  the 
angle  opn^  is  called  its  magnetic  azimuth.  This  magnetic  azimuth 
may  always  be  observed  by  means  of  an  azimuth  compass. 

If,  then,  an  object  be  selected  whose  true  azimuth  is  otherwise 
known,  the  declination  of  the  needle  may  be  determined  by 
taking  the  difference  between  the  true  and  magnetic  azimuths  of 
the  object. 

There  are  numerous  celestial  objects  of  which  the  azimuths  are 
either  given  in  tables,  or  may  be  calculated  by  rules  and  formulae 
supplied  by  astronomy ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sun  and  moon 
at  the  moments  they  rise  or  set,  or  when  they  are  at  any  proposed 
or  observed  altitudes.  By  the  aid  of  such  objects,  which  are 
visible  occasionally  at  all  places,  the  declination  of  the  needle  may 
be  found. 

560.  XK>oal  declinations. — At  different  places  upon  the  earth's 
surface  the  needle  has  different  declinations.  In  Europe  its  mean 
declination  is  about  1 7%  increasing  in  going  westward. 

561.  AfiTonic  lines.  —  There  are  two  lines  on  the  earth*s  sur- 
face which  have  been  called  agonic  lines,  upon  which  there  is  no 
declination ;  and  where,  therefore,  the  needle  is  directed  along  the 
terrestrial  meridian.  One  of  these  passes  over  the  American  and 
the  other  over  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  the  former  has  con- 
sequently been  called  the  American  and  the  latter  the  Asiatic 
agonic.  These  lines  run  north  and  south,  but  do  not  follow  the 
course  of  meridians.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  their  position  is 
not  fixed,  but  is  liable  to  sensible  changes  in  considerable  intervals 
of  time. 

562.  Variation  of  declination.  —  In  proceeding  in  either 
direction,  east  or  west  from  these  lines,  the  declination  of  the 
needle  gradually  increases,  and  becomes  a  maximum  at  a  certain 
intermediate  point  between  them.  On  the  west  of  the  Asiatic 
agonic  the  declination  is  west,  on  the  east  it  is  east. 

At  present  the  declination  in  England  is  about  24^  W. ;  in 
Boston  in  the  U.  States  it  is  5^^  W.  Its  mean  value  in  Europe 
is  17**  W.  At  Bonn  it  is  20°,  at  Edinburgh  26°,  Iceland  38°, 
Greenland,  50®,  Konigsberg,  13°,  and  St.  Petersburg  6°. 

The  following  table,  however,  will  exhibit  more  distinctly  the 
variation  of  the  declination  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
longitudes  expressed  in  the  first  column  are  measured  westward 
from  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  the  declinations  given  in  the 
second  column  are  those  which  are  observed  on  the  terrestrial 
equator,  those  in  the  third  column  corresponding  to  the  mean 
latitude  of  45"^. 
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Table  of  the  Declinations  of  the  Magtietic  Needle  in  different 
Longitudes^  and  in  Lat,=o  and  Lat=s^^**, 


DeclinaUons. 

*                    .          •* 

DTlhlitiMM. 

Lonsitudes  West 

of  the  Meridian 

of  Paris. 

LongitodM  Wcat 

of  tbe  Meridian 

of  Paxil. 

Lat.=0. 

Lat.aB450. 

I.at.BO. 

Lat.a«50. 

0 

Irf>  W 

MOW 

190 

n 

tlOE 

lO 

10  W 

16    W 

as    W 
a6   W 

200 

8    E 

40 

210 

5    E 

4   B 

30 

II    W 

Z5   W 

aao 

3    B 

2    B 

40 

4    W 

Z4  W 

ajo 

X   B 

I    £ 

s 

J    E 

If 

Z4  W 
20    W 

440 

2C0 

0 
0 

I   W 

0 

90 

ti    W 

200 

I   B 

3   B 

10   B 
to   B 

SS 

8   B 

0 

♦   5 
4   B 

100 

8    E 

II    E 

290 

0 

4  E 

no 

6   B 

n   E 
t8   £ 

JOO 

2  w 

X   E 

IZO 

5    B 

310 

7  W 

I  W 

130 

5  E 

6  E 

'9  S 

320 

11   W 

5  3K 

140 

»9  E 

330 

n   ^ 

lo  W 

IS 

6   E 

19   E 

340 

17  w 

14  W 

7   E 

19  E 

3$o 

17  W 

.'£ 

9  E 
10   E 

if  E 
T4    R 

jeo 

»9  W 

2X    W 

563.  Zsoffoiiie  lines  are  Imes  traced  upon  the  globe  at  a  point 
at  which  the  magnetic  needle  has  the  same  declinations,  lliese, 
as  well  as  the  isoclinic  HneSj  or  Hnes  of  equal  dip^  are  irregular  in 
their  arrangement,  and  not  very  exactly  ascertained. 

564.  Kocal  dip.  —  The  local  variations  of  the  dip  are  also  im- 
perfectly known.  In  Europe  it  ranges  from  60®  to  70**.  In  1 836 
the  dip  observed  at  the  undermentioned  places  was  as  follows :  — 


Fekin    - 
Rome    . 
Brussels 
St.  Petersburg 
St.  Helena 
Rio  de  Janeiro 


:I1S 


68°    32' 
7,0     0/ 

130 


5</ 

3<y 


565.  Tbe  position  of  the  mairnetio  polesy  or  the  points 

where  the  dip  is  90^,  is  determined  with  eonsiderable  difficultjTt 
inasmuch  as  for  a  considerable  distance  round  that  point  the  dip 
is  nearly  90^.  Hansteen  considered  that  there  were  grounds  for 
supposing  that  there  were  two  magnetic  poles  in  each  hemisphere. 
One  of  these  in  the  northern  hemisphere  he  supposed  to  be  west 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  in  80°  lat.  N.,  and  96®  long.  W. ;  and  the  other 
in  Northern  Asia,  in  81**  lat.  N.,  and  1 16®  long.  E.  Hie  two 
southern  magnetic  poles  he  supposed  to  be  situate  near  the 
southern  pole.  This  supposition,  however,  appears  to  be  at 
present  abandoned,  and  the  observations  of  Gauss  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  but  one  magnetic  pole  in  each  hemisphere. 
In  the  northern  voyages  m«L^^  \>^\rweew  xSzq  and  1833,  Sir 
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James  Ross  found  the  dipping  needle  to  stand  vertical  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hudson's  Bay  at  70®  5'  i']"  lat.  N.,  and 
96°  46'  long.  W.  The  dipping  needle,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Sir  James  Ross,  was  nowhere  absolutely  vertical,  departing 
from  the  vertical  in  all  cases  by  a  small  angle,  amounting  generally 
to  one  minute  of  a  degree.  This,  however,  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  error  of  observation,  or  the  imperfection  of  instruments 
exposed  to  such  a  climate. 

The  existence  of  the  mairnetic  pole,  however,  at  or  near  the 
point  indicated,  was  proved  by  carrying  round  it  at  a  certain 
distance  a  horizontal  needle,  which  always  pointed  to  the  spot  in 
whatever  direction  it  was  carried.  Gauss  has  fixed  the  position 
of  the  magnetic  pole  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  by  theory,  at 
about  66''  lut.  S.,  and  146''  long.  E. 

566.  Tbe  magrnetio  poles  are  not  therefore  antipodalf  like 
the  terrestrial  i>oles ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  do  not  form  th^  ex- 
tremities of  the  same  diameter  of  the  globe :  they  nre  not  even  on 
the  same  meridian.  If  Gauss*s  statement  be  assumed  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  southern  magnetic  pole  is  on  a  meridian  1 46°  E.  of  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  therefore  214°  W.  of  that  meridian; 
whereas  the  northern  magnetic  pole  is  on  a  meridian  96°  46'  W 
The  angle,  therefore,  between  the  two  meridians  passing  through 
the  two  poles  will  be  about  1 17^°.  It  would  follow,  therefore,  that 
these  points  lie  upon  terrestrial  meridians  at  an  angle  of  1 1  ']\^ 
from  each  other,  and  that  upon  these  they  are  at  nearly  equal 
distances  from  the  terrestrial  poles ;  the  dibtance  of  the  northern 
magnetic  pole  from  the  northern  terrestrial  pole  being  nearly  20°, 
and  the  distance  of  the  southern  magnetic  pole  from  the  southern 
terrestrial  pole  being  about  24^. 

567.  Periodical  variations  of  terrestrial  mafirnetism. — It 
appears,  from  observations  made  at  intervals  of  time  more  or  less 
distant  for  about  two  centuries  back,  that  the  magnetic  condition 
of  the  earth  is  subject  to  a  periodical  ehan<;e ;  but  neither  the 
quantity  nor  the  law  of  this  change  is  exactly  known.  It  was  not 
until  recently  that  magnetic  observations  were  conducted  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  supply  the  data  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  laws  of  magnetic  variation,  and  they  have  not  been  yet  con- 
tinued a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  render  these  laws  manifest. 

Independently  of  observation,  theory  affords  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining these  laws,  since  it  is  not  certainly  known  what  are  the 
physical  causes  to  which  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  must  be 
ascribed. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  declinations  of  the  w^^^^ 
observed  at  Paris  between  the  years  1 580  and  i^3S>  ^^^  ^^  ^^"^ 
betweeo  the  years  i6yi  and  tS^^, 
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568. 

Table  of  Declinations  observed  at  Paris, 

Vear. 

Dt«Unation. 

Yewr. 

Declination. 

1580 

11O30'  E 

1817 

Z2O  19'W 

1618 

8 

182} 

22    23 

1665 

0 

1824 

22    2J 

1678 

I    }oW 

1825 

22     22 

I70D 

8    10 

'S*Z 

22    20 

1780 

»9   55 

1828 

22       5 

1785 

22 

i             I^ 

22     12 

1805 

Z2       5 

I8?2 

22       J 

iSi} 

21    28 

i8js 

22       4 

i8t6 

22     34 

1851 

20    2« 

1 

22    25 

7>//>/e  of  the  Dip  observed  at  Paris. 


Year. 


167 1 

J754 
1776 

1780 

1791 

»7^ 
1806 
1810 
1814 
1816 
1818 
1819 


Di)i. 


750 

72  15' 

71  25 

71  48 

70  52 

59  5' 

69  12 

68  50 

68  36 

68  40 

68  35 

68  25 


Vear. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1825 
1826 
1829 
183 1 
1835 
1841 
1851 


Dip. 


68O20' 
68  14 
68  II 
66  8 

o 
o 


68 
68 
67  41 
67  40 
67  H 
9 
J9 


tl, 


569.  Tbe  intensity  of  terrestrial  macrnetism,  like  that  of  a 
common  magnet,  may  be  estimated  by  the  rate  of  vibration  which 
it  produces  in  a  magnetic  needle  submitted  to  its  attraction.  This 
method  of  determining  the  intensity  of  magnetic  force  is  in  aU 
respects  analogous  to  those,  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  earth's 
attraction  is  determined  by  a  common  pendulum.*  The  same  needle 
being  exposed  to  a  varying  attraction,  will  vary  its  rate  of  vibra- 
tion, the  force  which  attracts  it  being  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  number  of  vibrations  which  it  makes  in  a  given  time.  Thus, 
if  at  one  place  it  makes  ten  vibrations  per  minute,  and  in  another 
only  eight,  the  magnetic  force  which  produces  the  first  will  be  to 
that  which  produces  the  second  rate  of  vibration,  as  1 00  to  64. 

570.  In  this  manner  it  has  been  found  that  the  intensity  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  is  least  at  the  magnetic  equator,  and  that  it 
increases  gradually  in  approaching  the  poles. 

571.  Zsodynamic  linesp  are  lines  upon  the  earth  where 
the  magnetic  intensities  are  equal,  and  resemble  in  their  general 
arrangement,  without  however  coinciding  with  them,  the  isoclinic 
curves  or  magnetic  parallels  of  equal  dip. 

572.  Tbeir  near  coinoidence  witb  isothermal  lines. —  It 

•  "Mechanics"  (505.). 
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has  been  found  that  there  is  sa  near  a  eoincidence  between  the 
isodynamio  and  the  isothermal  lines,  that  a  strong  presumption  is 
raised  that  terrestrial  magnetism  either  arises  from  terrestrial 
heat,  or  that  these  phenomena  have  at  least  a  common  origin. 

573.  Bquatorial  and  polar  intensities.  —  It  appears  to 
follow  from  the  general  result  of  observations  made  on  the  inten- 
sitj  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  that  its  intensity  at  the  poles  is  to 
its  intensity  at  the  equator  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

574.  Bffect  of  tlie  terrestrial  magnetism  on  soft  iron.  —  If 
anything  were  wanted  to  complete  the  demonstration  that  the 
globe  of  the  earth  is  a  true  magnet,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the 
effects  produced  by  it  upon  substances  susceptible  of  magnetism, 
but  which  are  not  yet  magnetised.    It  has  been  already  shown 
that  when  a  bar  of  sofl  iron  is  presented  to  the  pole  of  a  magnet 
its  natural  magnetism  is  decomposed,  the  austral  fluid  being  at- 
tracted to  one  extremity,  and  the  boreal  fluid  repelled  to  the 
other,  so  that  the  bar  of  soft  iron  becomes  magnetised,  and  con- 
tinues so  as  long  as  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  magnet. 
Now,  if  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  presented  to  the  earth  in  the  same 
manner,  precisely  the  same  eflects  will  ensue.     Thus,  if  it  be  held 
in  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  so  that  one  of  its  ends  shall 
be  presented  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the 
.earth,  it  will  become  magnetic,  as  m^y  be  proved  by  any  of  the 
tests  of  magnetism  already  explained.     Thus,  if  a  sensitive  needle 
be  presented  to  that  end  of  the  bar  which  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere is  directed  downwards,* austral  magnetism  will  be  mani-^ 
fested,  the  boreal  pole  of  the  needle  being  attracted,  and  the 
austral  pole  repelled.    If  the  needle  be  presented  to  the  upper 
end  of  ^e  bar,  contrary  effects  will  be  manifested ;  and  if  it  be 
presented  to  the  middle  of  the  bar,  the  neutral  line  or  equator 
will  be  indicated.     If  the  bar  be  now  inverted,  the  upper  end 
being  presented  downwards,  and  vice  versa,  still  parallel  to  the 
dipping  needle,  its  poles  will  also  be  inverted,  the  lower,  which 
previously  was  boreal,  being  austral,  and  vice  versa. 

If  the  bar  be  held  in  any  other  direction,  inclined  obliquely  to 
the  dipping  needle,  the  same  effects  will  be  manifested,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  just  as  would  be  the  case  if  similarly  presented  to  an 
artificial  magnet ;  and,  in  flne,  if  it  be  held  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  no  magnetism  whatever  will  be 
developed  in  it. 

575.  Its  elfeots  on  steel  bars.  —  If  the  same  experiments  be 
made  with  bars  of  hard  iron  or  steel,  no  sensible  magnetism  will  at 
first  be  developed ;  but  if  they  be  held  for  a  considerable  time  ia 
the  same  position,  they  will  at  length  become  nvaigiieXA^i^  «*&  ^^ov^.^ 
happen  uader  like  conditiona  with  an  arti&clai  nia^u^X.    Ax<^\x  «sA 
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steel  tools  which  are  hung  up  in  workshops  in  a  yemcal  positioi 
are  foand  to  become  magnetic,  an  effect  explained  hj  this  csose. 

576.  Diurnal  Tarlatlon  of  tlie  needle. — Besides  the  changes 
in  the  magnetic  state  of  the  earth,  the  periods  of  which  are 
measured  by  long  intervals  of  time,  there  are  more  minute  and 
rapid  changes,  depending  apparently  upon  the  yicissitudes  of  the 
seasons  and  the  diurnal  changes. 

The  magnitude  of  the  diurnal  variatron  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the 
place,  the  day,  and  the  season,  but  is  obvionsly  eonnected  with  the  fiuiction 
of  solar  heat.  At  Paris  it  is  observed  that  during  the  night  the  needle  is 
nearly  stationar}-;  at  sunrise  it  begins  to  move,  its  north  pole  turmng 
westwards,  as  if  it  were  repelled  by  the  influence  of  the  sun.  About  noon, 
or  more  generally  between  noon  and  three  o'clock,  its  western  variation 
attains  a  maximum,  and  then  it  begins  to  move  eastward,  which  movement 
continues  until  some  time  between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when 
the  needle  resumes  the  position  it  had  when  it  commenced  its  westen 
motion  in  the  morning. 

The  amplitude  of  this  diurnal  range  of  the  needle  is,  according  to  Cassini's 
observations,  greatest  during  summer  and  least  during  winter.  Its  mean 
amount  for  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September  is 
stated  at  from  13  to  15  minutes;  and  for  the  months  of  October,  November, 
December,  January,  and  March,  at  from  8  to  10  minutes.  There  are,  how- 
ever, occasionally,  days  upon  which  its  range  amounts  to  25  minutes,  and 
others  when  it  does  not  surpass  5  or  6  minutes.  Cassini  repeated  his  mag- 
netic observations  in  the  cellars  constructed  under  the  Paris  observatory^  at 
a  depth  of  about  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surface,  and  therefore  removed 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  day.  The  ampli- 
tude of  the  variations  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  movement  of  the  needle 
here,  were  found  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  at  the  surface. 

In  more  northern  latitudes,  as,  for  example,  in  Denmark,  Iceland,  and 
North  America,  the  diurnal  variations  of  the  needle  are  in  general  mtn 
considerable  and  less  regular.  It  appears,  also,  that  in  these  places  the 
needle  is  not  stationary  during  the  night,  as  in  Paris,  and  that  it  ia  towards 
evening  that  it  attains  its  maximum  westward  deviation.  On  the  contnuy, 
on  going  from  the  north  towards  the  magnetic  equator  the  diurnal  variatiiHis 
diminish,  and  cease  altogether  on  arriving  at  this  line.  It  appears,  however, 
according  to  the  observations  of  Captain  Duperrey,  that  the  position  of  Um 
sun  north  or  south  of  the  terrestrial  e(^utor  has  a  perceptible  wiflq^nce  oa 
the  oscillation  of  the  needle. 

On  the  south  of  the  magnetic  equator  the  diurnal  variations  are  produced, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  a  contrary  manner;  the  northern  pole  of  the 
magnet  turns  to  the  east  at  the  same  hours  that,  in  the  noithem  bemisphereb 
it  turns  to  the  west. 

It  has  not  yet  been  certainly  ascertained  whether  in  each  bemisi^Mra 
these  diurnal  variations  of  the  needle  correspond  in  the  places  where  tht 
eastern  and  western  declinations  also  correspond. 

The  dip  is  also  subject  to  certain  diurnal  variations,  but  much  smaller  ia 
their  range  than  in  the  case  of  the  horizontal  needle. 

As  a  general  result  of  these  observations  it  may  be  iaSemd,  that  if  a 

magnetic  needle  were  suspended  m  6\lc\i  Sk  TuvaAsc  «a  to  be  ft«e  to  move  la 

MDjr  direction  whatever,  it  wnnMl,  dnxin%  vtroot-^-l^Mge 
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centre  of  tnspvmtm  ia  inch  a  manner  as  to  describe  a  small  cone,  whose 
base  would  be  an  ellipse  or  some  other  carve  more  or  less  elongated,  and 
whose  axis  is  the  mean  direction  of  the  dipping  needle. 

577.  lUstiirlMUiee*  in  tbe  ma^metle  latensitsr* — The  in- 
tensity as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the 
earth  at  a  given  place  are  sabject  to  continual  disturbances,  in- 
dependently of  those  more  regular  variations  just  mentioned. 

These  disturbances  are  in  general  connected  with  the  electrical 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  observed  to  accompany  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  aurora  borealis,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions, 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  storms,  and  other  atmospheric 
disturbances. 

578.  ZnHueBee  of  aurora  boroalla. — During  the  appearance 
of  tiie  aurora  borealis  in  high  latitudes,  a  considerable  deflection 
of  the  needle  is  generally  manifested,  amounting  often  to  several 
degrees.  So  closely  and  necessarily  is  magnetic  disturbance 
connected  with  this  atmospheric  phenomenon,  that  practised  ob- 
servers can  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  aurora  borealis  by  the 
indications  of  the  neecHe^  when  tbe  i^enomenon  itself  is  not 
visible. 


CHAP.  IV. 

MAGNBTISATIOK. 


579.  MaffBOtlsatloii  is  founded  upon  the  property  of  induction 
(Ch.  II.).  When  one  of  the  poles  of  a  magnet  is  presented  to  any 
body  which  is  susceptible  of  magnetism,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
decompose  the  magnetic  fluid,  attracting  one  of  its  constituents 
and  repelling  the  other.  If  the  coercive  force  by  which  the  fluids 
are  combined  be  greater  than  the  energy  of  the  attraction  of  the 
['  magnet,  no  decomposition  will  take  place,  and  the  body  to  which 
it  is  presented  will  not  be  magnetised,  but  the  coercive  force  with 
whi(di  the  fluids  are  united  will  be  rendered  more  feeble,  and 
the  \>ody  will  be  more  susceptible  of  being  magnetised  than 
before. 

If,  however,  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  be  greater  than  the 
coercive  force,  a  decomposition  will  take  place,  more  or  less  in 
proportion  as  the  force  of  the  magnet  exceeds  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  coercive  force. 

580.  ArtULdal  magmota. — It  has  been   already  exploAxv^^^ 
iiat  pure  soft  iron  is  almost,  ii  not  altogether^  diveat^A.  oi  coetwi^ 
wse,  8Q  that  a  bar  of  this  substance  is  converted  vuto  ^  ixia^^xi^^* 
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instantaneously  when  the  pole  of  a  magnet  is  presented  to  it ;  bat 
the  absence  of  coercive  force,  which  renders  this  conversion  so 
prompt,  is  equally  efficacious  in  depriving  the  bar  of  its  magnetism 
the  moment  the  magnet  which  produces  this  magnetism  is  removed. 
Soft  iron,  therefore,  is  inapplicable  when  the  object  is  to  produce 
permanent  magnetism.  The  material  best  suited  for  this  purpose 
is  steel,  especially  that  which  has  a  fine  grain,  a  uniform  structure, 
and  is  free  from  flaws.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  have  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  hardness,  and  that  this  should  be  uniform  through 
its  entire  mass.  If  the  hardness  be  too  great,  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
part to  it  the  magnetic  virtue ;  if  not  great  enough,  it  loses  its 
magnetism  for  want  of  sufficient  coercive  force.  To  render  steel 
bars  best  fitted  for  artificial  magnets,  it  has  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  confer  upon  them  in  the  first  instance  the  highest  degree 
of  temper,  and  thu^  to  render  them  as  hard  and  brittle  as  glass, 
and  then  to  anneal  them  until  they  fure  brought  to  a  straw  or  violet 
colour. 

581.  Best  form  tor  bar  mtLgnetm,  —  The  intensity  of  artificial 
magnets  depends  also,  to  some  extent,  upon  their  form  and  magni- 
tude.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  a  bar  magnet  has  the  best 
proportion  when  its  thickness  is  about  one  fourth  and  its  length 
twenty  times  its  breadth. 

C82.  Horse  sboe  magmets. — These  magnets  are  shaped  as  re- 
presented in  Jig.  316.  When  magnets  are  con- 
structed in  this  form,  the  distance  between  the 
two  poles  ought  not  to  be  greater  than  the 
thickness  of  the  bar  of  which  the  magnet  con- 
sists. The  surface  of  the  steel  forming  both 
bars,  in  horse  shoe  magnets,  should  be  rendered 
as  even  and  as  well  polished  as  possible. 

583.  Tbe  metliods  of  producingr  artlfloial 
magrnets  by  friction  commonly  practised,  are 
called  the  method  of  single  touchy  and  the  method 
of  double  touch, 

584.  nxetbod  of  single  touoli.  —  The  bar 
a'b',  fg.  317.,  which  is  to  be  magnetised,  is 
laid  upon  a  block  of  wood  l  projecting  at  each 

end  a  couple  of  inches. 

Under  the  ends  are  placed  the  opposite  poles  A  and  b  of  two  powarfiil 
magnets,  so  as  to  be  in  close  contact  with  the  bar  to  be  magnetised.  The 
influence  of  the  pole  a  will  be  to  attract  the  boreal  fluid  of  the  bar  toward! 
the  end  b',  and  to  repel  the  austral  fluid  towards  the  end  a';  and  the  efict 
of  the  pole  b  will  be  similar,  that  is  to  say,  to  repel  the  boreal  fluid  towardi 
the  end  b',  and  to  attract  the  austral  towards  the  end  a'.  It  is  evideali. 
therefore,  that  if  the  coercWe  ioTc%  ot  \iv^  m«^;gcvfe\:\«av  ^^  the  bar  a'  b'  be  H*l 
greater  than  the  force  of  the  maga«!U  k  «sA^^^  ^««i(&v»fias!Ri^ifS^^ 
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plare  by  «iraple  contact,  and  the  bar  a'  b'  will  be  converted  into  a  magnet, 
having  its  austral  pole  at  a'  and  its  boreal  pole  at  b'  ;  and,  indeed,  this  will 


be  accomplished  even  though  the  coercive  force  of  the  bar  a'  b'  be  consider- 
able, if  it  be  left  a  sufficient  length  of  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
magnets  a  and  b. 

But  without  waiting  for  this,  its  magnetisation  may  be  accomplished 
Immediately  by  the  following  process.  Let  two  bar  magnets  a  and  h  be 
placed  in  contact  with  the  bar  a'  b'  to  be  magnetised,  near  its  middle  point, 
but  without  touching  each  other,  a'^d  let  them  be  inclined  in  opposite 
directions  to  the  bar  a'  b',  at  angles  of  about  30°,  as  represented  in  the 
figure.  Let  the  bar  which  is  applied  on  the  side  b'  have  its  austral  pole,  and 
that  which  is  applied  on  the  side  a'  its  boreal  pole,  in  contact  with  the  bar 
a'  b'  ;  and  to  prevent  the  contact  of  the  two  bars  a  and  6,  let  a  small  piece  of 
wood,  lead,  copper,  or  other  substance  not  susceptible  of  magnetism,  be  placed 
between  them.  Taking  the  two  bars  a  and  6,  one  in  the  right  and  the  other 
in  the  left  hand,  let  them  now  be  drawn  in  contrary  directions,  slowly  and 
uniformly  along  the  bar  a'  b',  from  its  middle  to  its  extremities,  and  being 
then  raised  from  it,  let  them  be  again  placed  as  before,  near  its  middle  point, 
and  drawn  again  uniformly  and  slowly  to  its  extremities  ;  and  let  this 
process  be  repeated  until  the  bar  a'  b'  has  been  magnetised. 

It  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  two  magnetic  poles  a  and  6  will  be  to 
Qecompose  the  magnetic  fluid  of  the  bar  a'  b',  and  that  in  this  they  are 
aided  by  the  influence  of  the  magnets  A  and  b,  which  enfeeble,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  the  coercive  force. 

-  This  method  is  applicable  with  advantage  to  magnetise,  in  the 
most  complete  and  regular  manner,  compass  needles,  and  bars 
whose  thickness  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

585.'  Metbod  of  doable  toucli.  —  When  the  bars  exceed  this 
thickness,  this  method  is  insufficient,  and  the  method  of  double 
touch  is  found  more  eflfectual. 

The  bars  a  and  b,  fig,  318.,  are  placed  as  before,  inclined  at  an  angle 
with  each  other,  contrary  poles  being  presented  downwards.  A  small 
block  of  wood  L  is  placed  between  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  poles  at  a  fixed 
distance  asunder,  and  they  are  maintained  in  their  relative  positions  by 
being  attached  to  a  block  of  wood.  The  bar  a  6  to  be  magnetised  is  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  as  before,  by  the  contrary  poles  of  two  bar  magnets.  The 
inclined  bars  being  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  bar  a  6,  they  are  moved  to- 
gether first  to  one  extremity  6,  and  then  back  along  the  length  of  the  entire 
bar  to  the  other  extremity  a.  They  are  then  again  drawn  over  the  bar  to  6, 
and  so  backwards  and  forwards  continuously  until  the  bar  is  magnetised. 
The  operation  is  always  terminated  when  the  bars  have  passed  over  that 
half  of  the  bar  ah  opposite  to  that  upon  which  the  rc\ol\ow  *LCi\\vK\«wc^%\. 
Thus  if  the  overation  commenced  by  moving  the  uuiUd  >aaLtft  ki^  ^\qv£i  xXx*^ 
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centre  to  the  end  6,  it  will  be  terminated  when  they  are  moTBd  from  the 
extremity  a  to  the  middle. 


Fig.  )i8. 

586.  Xnapplioable  to  c^ompaM  needles  and  lon^  ban.— 

By  this  method  a  greater  quantity  of  magnetism  is  developed  than 
in  the  former,  but  it  should  never  be  employed  for  magnetbing 
compass  needles  or  bars  intended- for  delicate  experiment-s,  since 
it  almost  always  produces  magnets  with  poles  of  unequal  force, 
and  frequently  gives  them  consecutive  points  (544.),  especifllly 
when  the  bars  have  considerable  length. 

587.  Magrnetie  saturation.  —  Since  the  coercive  force  proper 
*  to  each  body  resists  the  recomposition  of  the  magnetic  fluidfll  it 

follows  that  the  quantity  of  magnetism  which  a  bar  or  needle  is 
capable  of  retaining  permanently,  will  be  proportional  to  this 
coercive  force.     If,  by  the  continuance  of  the  process  of  magne- 
tisation and  the  influence  of  very  powerful  magnets,  a  greater 
development  of  magnetism  be  produced  than  corresponds  with  the 
coercive  force,  the  fluids  will  be  recomposed  by  the  mutual  attrac- 
tion until  the  coercive  force  resists  any  further  recomposition. 
The  tendency  of  the  magnetic  fluids  to  unite  being  then  in  equili- 
brium with  the  coercive  force,  no  further  recomposition  will  take 
place,  and  the  bar  will  retain  its  magnetism  undiminished.    When 
the  bar  is  in  this  state,  it  is  said  to  be  magnetised  to  saturation. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  when  bars  are  surcharged 
with  magnetism  they  lose  their  surplus  and  fall  suddenly  to  the 
point  of  saturation,  the  recomposition  of  the  fluids  being  in- 
stantaneous. M.  Pouillet,  however,  has  shown  that  this  recom- 
position is  gradual,  and  after  magnetisation  there  is  even  in  some 
cases  a  reaction  of  the  fluids,  which  is  attended  with  an  increaM 
instead  of  a  diminution  of  magnetism.  '  He  observes  that  it  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  the  magnetism  is  not  brought  to  permanent 
equilibrium  with  the  coercive  force  for  several  months. 

588.  ibimit  of  magrnetic  force.  —  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  by  the  continuance  of  the  processes  of  magnetisation  which 
have  been  described  above,  an  indefinite  development  of  mag- 
netism can  be  produced.  When  the  resistance  produced  by  the 
coercive  force  to  the  decomposlUoia.  of  the  fluids  becomes  equal  to 
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the  decomposing  power  of  the  magnetising  bars,  all  further  increase 
of  magnetism  will  cease* 

It  is  remarkable  that  if  a  bar  which  has  been  magnetise^  to 
saturation  by  magnets  of  a  certain  power  be  afterwards  submitted 
to  the  process  of  magnetisation  by  magnets  of  inferior  power,  it 
will  lose  the  excess  of  its  magnetism  and  fall  to  the  point  of  satura- 
tion corresponding  to  the  magnets  of  inferior  power. 

589.  Xnflnenee  of  tlie  temper  of  tlie  bar  on  tlie  coercive 
fltorce.  —  Let  a  bar  of  steel  tempered  at  a  bright  red  heat  be 
magnetised  to  saturation,,  and  let  its  magnetic  intensity  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  vibration  pf  a  needle  submitted  to  its  attraction. 
Let  its  temper  be  then  brought  by  annealing  to  that  of  a  straw 
colour,  and  being  again  magnetised  to  saturation,  let  its  magnetic 
intensity  be  ascertained.  In  like  manner,  let  its  magnetic  inten- 
sities at  each  temper  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  be  observed. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  bars  which  have  the  highest  temper  have 
the  greatest  coercive  force,  and  therefore  admit  of  the  greatest 
development  of  magnetism ;  but  even  at  the  lowest  tempers  they 
are  still,  when  magnetised  to  saturation,  susceptible  of  a  consider- 
able magnetic  force. 

Although  highly  tempered  steel  has  this  advantage  of  receiving 
ipagnetism  of  great  intensity,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  subject  to 
the  inconvenience  of  extreme  brittleness,  and  consequent  liability 
to  fracture.  A  slight  reduction  of  temper  causes  but  a  small 
diminution  in  its  charge  of  magnetism,  and  renders  it  much  less 
liable  to  fracture. 

590.  Sffects  of  terrestrial  magrnetisin  on  bars. — It  has 
been  already  shown  that  the  inductive  power  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism is  capable  of  developing  magnetism  in  iron  bars,  and,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  either  augmenting,  diminishing,  or  even 
obliterating  the  magnetic  force  of  bars  already  magnetised.  In 
the  preservation  of  artificial  magnets,  therefore,  this  influence  must 
be  taken  into  account. 

According  to  what  has  been  explained,  it  appears  that  if  a 
magnetic  bar  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle  in 
this  hemisphere,  the  earth*s  magnetism  will  have  a  tendency  to 
attract  the  austral  magnetism  downwards,  and  to  repel  the  bureal 
upwards.  If,  thereforci  the  austral  pole  of  the  bar  be  presented 
downwards,  this  tendency  will  preserve  or  even  augment  the  mag- 
netic intensity  of  the  bar.  But  if  the  magnet  be  in  the  inverted 
position,  having  the  boreal  pole  downwards,  opposite  effects  will 
ensue.  The  austral  fluid  being  attracted  downwards,  and  the 
boreal  driven  upwards,  a  recombination  of  the  fluids  will  take 
place,  which  will  be  partial  or  complete  according  to  l\ife^Q^^^\N^ 
force  of  the  bar.    If  the  coercive  force  of  the  Wt  ^y.^ie^^  \)afe*YcA>aL- 
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ence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  effect  will  be  onlj  to  diminish 
the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  bar ;  but  if  not,  the  effect  will  be  the 
recomposition  of  the  magnetic  force  and  the  reduction  of  the  bar 
to  its  natural  state ;  but  if  the  bar  be  still  held  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  continued  effect  of  the  terrestrial  magnet  will  be  again  to 
decompose  the  natural  magnetism  of  the  bar,  driving  the  austral 
fluid  downwards  and  repelling  the  boreal  upwards,  and  thu 
reproducing  the  magnetism  of  the  bar  with  reversed  polarity. 

591.  Means  of  preservingr  magrnetie  bars  flrotsi  tbeie 
effects  by  armatures  or  keepers-  —  When  the  magnetic  bars  to 
be  preserved  are  straight  bars  of  equal  length,  they  are  laid 
parallel  to  each  other,  their  ends  corresponding,  but  with  poles 
reversed,  so  that  the  austral  pole  of  each  shall  be  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  boreal  pole  of  the  other,  as  represented  in^/i^.  319. 

A  bar  of  soft  iron,  called  the  keeper  or  armature,  is  applied  as  represented 

at  K,  in  contact  with  the  two  opposite  poles  a 
and  b',  and  another  similar  bar  k'  in  contact 
with  a'  and  b,  so  as  to  complete  the  paralielo- 
gram.    In  this  arrangement  the  action  of  the 
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B'  A       poles  A  and  b'  upon  the  keeper  K  is  to  decom- 

^^^'  3'9'  pose  its  magnetism,  driving  the  austral  fluid 

towards  b'  and  the  boreal  fluid  towards  a.  The  boreal  fluid  of  k  exer- 
cises a  reciprocal  attraction  upon  the  austral  fluid  of  A,  and  the  austral 
fluid  of  K  exercises  a  corresponding  attraction  upon  the  boreal  fluid  of  b'. 
Like  effects  are  produced  by  the  keeper  k'  at  the  opposite  poles  a'  and  B. 
In  this  manner  the  decomposition  of  the  fluids  in  the  two  bars  a  b  and  a'b' 
is  maintained  by  the  action  of  the  keepers  k  and  k'. 

If  the  magnet  have  the  horse  shoe  form,  this  object  is  obtained  by  a  single 
keeper,  as  represented  in^^.  316.  The  keeper  k  is  usually  formed  with  a 
round  edge,  so  as  to  touch  the  magnet  only  in  a  line,  and  not  in  a  surface, 
as  it  would  do  if  its  edge  were  flat.  It  results  from  experience  that  a  keeper 
kept  in  contact  in  this  manner  for  a  certain  length  of  time  with  a  magnet, 
augments  the  attractive  force,  and  appears  to  feed,  as  it  were,  the  magneUsm. 

592.  Magnetism  maybe  preserved  by  terrestrial  indne- 
tion.  —  Magnetic  needles,  suspended  freely,  so  as  to  obey  the 
attraction  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  do  not  admit  of  being  thus 
protected  by  keepers;  but  neither  do  they  require  it,  for  the 
austral  pole  of  the  needle  being  always  directed  towards  the 
boreal  pole  of  the  earth,  and  the  boreal  pole  of  the  needle  towards 
the  austral  pole  of  the  earth,  the  terrestrial  magnet  itself  plays  the 
part  of  the  keeper,  continually  attracting  each  fluid  towards  its 
proper  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  thus  maintaining  its  magnetic 
intensity. 

593.  Compound  magnets.  —  Compound  magnets  are  formed 
by  the  combination  of  several  bar  magnets  of  similar  form  and 
equal  magnitude,  laid  one  upon  another,  their  corresponding  poles 

being  placed  in  juxtaposition. 
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A  Mmponnd  bona  eho«  magTiet,  such  la  that  iepres«nted  In  fig,  316.,  ia 
fbimed  in  likn  manner  of  magnetwed  ban,  saperposed  on  each  other,  ind 
dmilar  ia  form,  their  corraapaadiog  poles  being  placed  ia  joxta position. 
These  ban,  whethei  straight  or  is  the  borse  sboe  foim.  are  separatdy  mag- 
netiaed  before  being  combined  hy  the  methods  already  explained. 

In  the  caae  of  Cbe  horse  ahoe  magnet  a  ring  ia  attached  to  the  keeper,  and 
another  to  the  top  of  tbe  borae  shoe.  Jig.  316.,  ao  that  the  magnet  beitig  sus- 
pended from  a  fixed  point,  vcJgfata  may  be  attached  to  the  keeper  tending  to 
eeparate  It  ftom  the  magnet.  In  thla  tra;  horse  shoe  magineta  often  anpporl 
ttom  ten  to  twenty  tjmea  their  •wn  weight. 

Compound  magnets  are  Bometimea  conatructed  in  tbe  form  of 
■trugbt  barB:  such  an  apparatua,  consisting  of  tweWe  bars  disposed 
in  three  layers  of  four  bars  each,  is  shown  in_/%-.  320, 


In  making  compoond  magnets  ea 
Mid  magnetieed.  tbe  whole  being  afterwardi 

Hie  total  force  of  sneb  a  combination  is 
forces  of  its  component  magnets,  owing  lo  tl 
on  each  other.  Thla  effect  is,  to  some  ei 
lateral  ban  aomawbat  shorter  than  tbe  central  ones. 


T  is  separately  tempered 
■A  by  screws  or  bolts. 
leas  than  the  sam  of  the 
1  action  of  the  magnets 
igated  by  making  tha 


594.  A  natural  magnet,  mounted  so  as  to  develop  its  power  by 
the  effect  of  induction,  is  shown  in  _/%■. 
321.  A,  B  represent  tbe  positions  uf 
itfl  poles;  e  and  r  are  two  masses  of 
soft  iron,  which  adhere  to  it  by  virtue 
of  the  mngnetic  force.  By  the  effect 
of  these,  the  magnetism  is  augmented, 
fur  the  magnetism  developed  in  b 
and  T  decomposes  bj  its  reaction  an 
increased  quantity  of  magnetism  in  a, 
B,  which  again  reacting  on  A,  b,  pro- 
duces a  further  devetopment  of  mag- 
netic power,  and  so  on.  The  keeper 
o  being  of  soft  iron,  increases  this 
reciprocal  action. 

595.  MaEoetlBed  traolntB  on  a 
steel  plate.  —  If  the  pole  of  a  mag- 
net be  applied  to  a  plate  of  steel  nf 
about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  thick  and 
of  any  superficial  magnitude,  such  aa 
8  square  fool,  avid  \ie  mo'iei.  ^^■sV) 
upon  it,  tracing  an^  ^io^ob^  'i^'as-i 
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the  line  traced  upon  the  steel  plate  will  be  rendered  magnetic,  as 
will  be  indicated  by  sprinkling  steel  filings  upon  the  plate.  Tbej 
will  adhere  to  those  points  over  which  the  magnet  has  been  passed, 
and  will  assume  the  form  of  the  figure  traced  upon  the  plate. 

596.  Tbe  influence  of  beat  npon  magrnetinn,  which  was 
noticed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  magnetic  dis- 
covery, has  lately  been .  the  subject  of  a  series  of  experimental 
researches  by  M.  Kupfier,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  magnetic 
bar  when  raised  to  a  red  heat  does  not  lose  its  magnetism  suddenly 
at  that  temperature,  but  parts  with  it  by  slow  degrees  as  its  tem- 
perature is  raised.  This  curious  fact  was  ascertained  bj  testing 
the  magnetism  of  the  bar,  by  the  means  explained  in  (569.),  at 
different  temperatures,  when  it  was  found  that  at  dififerent  degrees 
of  heat  it  produced  different  rates  of  oscillation  of  the  test  needle. 

It  was  also  ascertained  that,  in  order  to  deprive  a  magnetic  bar 
of  all  its  magnetism  when  raised  to  a  given  temperature,  a  certain 
length  of  time  was  necessary.  Thus  a  magnetic  bar  plunged  in 
boiling  water,  and  retained  there  for  ten  minutes,  lost  only  a  por- 
tion of  its  magnetism,  and  after  being  withdrawn  and  again 
plunged  in  the  water  for  some  length  of  time.  It  lost  an  additional 
portion  of  its  attractive  force;  and  by  contintdng  in  the  same 
manner  its  immersion  for  the  same  interval,  its  magnetic  force  was 
gradually  diminished,  a  part  still,  however,  remaining  after  seven 
or  eight  such  immersions. 

A  magnetic  bar,  when  raised  to  a  red  heat,  not  only  loses  its 
magnetism,  but  it  becomes  as  incapable  of  receiving  magnetism 
from  any  of  the  usual  processes  of  magnetisation,  as  would  be  anj 
substance  the  most  incapable  of  magnetism. 

597.  Astatic  needle.  —  All  magnets  freely  suspended  being 
subject  to  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  effects  pro- 
duced upon  them  by  other  causes  are  necessarily  compounded 
with  those  of  the  earth.  Thus,  if  a  magnetic  needle  be  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  any  physical  agent,  which,  acting  independently 
upon  it,  would  cause  its  north  pole  to  be  directed  to  the  east,  the 
pole,  being  at  the  same  time  affected  by  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  which  acting  alone  upon  it  would  cause  it  to  be  directed  to  the 
north,  will  take  the  intermediate  direction  of  the  north-east.  When, 
in  such  cases,  the  exact  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the 
direction  of  the  needle  is  known,  and  the  compound  effect  is  ob- 
served, the  effect  of  the  physical  agent  by  which  the  needle  is 
disturbed  may  generally  be  eliminated  and  ascertained.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  often  necessary  to  submit  a  magnetic  needle  to 
experiments,  which  require  that  it  should  be  rendered  independent 
of  the  directive  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  expedients 

have  accordingly  been  mveTiledfox  «ift<io\QL"^\^va%^i}Mk&,    k.\>sisdk 
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which  is  not  affected  by  the  earth*s  magnetism  is  called  an  astatic 
needle. 

A  magnetic  needle  freely  suspended  over  a  fixed  bar  magnet 
will  have  a  tendency,  as  already  explained,  to  take  such  a  position 
that  its  magnetic  axis  shall  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  fixed  magnet, 
the  poles  being  reversed.  Now  if  the  fixed  magnet  be  placed 
with  its  magnetic  axis  coinciding  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
poles  being  reversed  with  relation  to  those  of  the  earth,  its  direc- 
tive influence  on  the  needle  will  be  exactly  contrary  to  that  of  the 
earth.  While  the  earth  has  a  tendency  to  turn  the  austral  pole 
of  the  needle  to  the  north,  the  magnet  has  a  tendency  to  turn  it 
to  the  south.  If  these  tendencies  be  exactly  equal,  the  needle 
will  totally  lose  its  polarity,  and  will  rest  indifferently  in  any 
direction  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 

As  the  influence  of  the  bar  magnet  on  the  needle  increases  as 
its  distance  from  it  is  diminished,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  evident  that 
it  may  always  be  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  it,  that  its  direc- 
tive force  shall  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  earth.  In  this  case, 
the  needle  will  be  rendered  astatic. 

A  needle  may  also  be  rendered  astatic  by  connecting  with  it  a 
.  second  needle,  having  its  magnetic  axis  parallel  and  its  poles  re- 
versed, both  needles  having  equal  magnetic  forces.  The  com- 
pound needle  thus  formed  being  freely  suspended,  the  directive 
power  of  the  earth  on  the  one  will  be  equal  and  contrary  to  its 
directive  power  on  the  other,  and  it  will  consequently  rest  indif- 
ferently in  any  direction. 

It  is  in  general,  however,  almost  impracticable  to  ensure  the 
exact  equality  of  the  magnetism  of  two  needles  thus  combined. 
If  one  exceed  the  other,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  compound 
"will  obey  a  feeble  directive  force  equal  to  the  difference  of  their 
magnetism. 

598.  Tlie  law  of  magrnetie  attraetton  and  repulsion  is  the 
same  as  that  of  gravitation ;  that  is,  these  forces  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distance'  of  the  centre  of 
attraction  or  repulsion  diminishes.  This  has  been  established  by 
experiments  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  made  upon  the  principle 
of  the  pendulum,  and  the  other  by  an  instrument  invented  by 
Coulomb,  called  the  balance  of  torsion,  which  was  applied  with 
great  success  to  the  measurement  of  various  other  physical  forces. 
To  determine  the  law  of  magnetic  attraction  by  the  principle 
of  the  pendulum,  a  magnetised  needle  properly  suspended  is  first 
put  in  a  state  of  oscillation  subject  only  to  the  earth's  magnetism, 
Wdd  tbe  rate  of  its  oscillation  is  observed.  It  is  then  submitted  to 
Ihe  eombined  effects  of  the  attraction  of  a  masn^t  aad  \)ckaX.  ^^  xV'i 
9BMtihf  Bod  the  rate  0f  its  vibration  is  again  o\>aer\'e^^  ifioa^  "^^^^'^ 
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the  sum  of  the  forces  of  the  magnet  and  the  eattli  is  dednced. 

The  m^netic  force  of  the  earth,  being  computed  from  the  fint 
observation,  is  then  subtracted  from  the  sum  of  the  magnetic 
forces  of  the  earth  and  the  magnet  deduced  from  the  second 
observation,  the  remainder  being  the  (brce  exerted  bj  the  magnet 
Tltis  experiment  being  repeated  in  placing  the  magnet  at  difierent 
diatancea  from  tbe  needle,  it  is  found  that  its  force,  whether  at- 
tractive or  repulsive,  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
599.  Tba  baluniA  of  toralon  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of 
magnetic  forces  consists  of  acageof  glass,^.  JZZ.,  having  aconr 


which  can  be  removed  at  will,  in  which  two  holes  are  made;  one 
near  the  edge,  in  which  is  inserted  the  magnetic  bar  f  <3  snbmitted 
to  experiment ;  and  the  other  in  the  centre,  in  which  is  inserted  t 
glass  tube,  through  which  an  extremel}'  Sne  silver  wire  passes,  to 
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ihe  lower  end  of  which  is  suspended  a  magnetic  needle  a  b  :  this 
silver  wire  is  rolled  upon  a  horizontal  pin  at  the  top,  which  is 
turned  by  a  screw  having  a  milled  head,  so  that  by  rolling  or  un- 
rolling the  wire  the  needle  a  b  may  be  raised  or  lowered. 

The  arrangement  at  the  top  of  the  glass  tube  by  which  the  wire  is  sus- 
pended consists  of  two  pieces,  one  of  which  d  turns  in  a  hole  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  other  e.  The  piece  d  is  attached  to  the  cylindrical  piece 
through  which  the  wire  passes,  and  by  turning  it  round  its  centre  the  wire 
supporting  the  needle  ab  is  also  turned.  The  head  of  the  piece  e  is  gra- 
duated, and  that  of  d  carries  upon  it  an  index  mark,  which  being  brought 
to  the  zero  of  the  division  on  e,  will  afterwards  show  the  angle  through 
which  the  piece  d  and  the  wire  with  it  are  turned. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  austral  pole  of  the  magnet  o  is  brought  down 
to  the  graduated  circle  upon  the  base  of  the  instrument,  and  that  the  austral 
pole  A  of  the  suspended  needle  is  brought  near  to  it.  The  pole  of  the  magnet 
will  then  repel  that  of  the  needle,  and  the  wire  by  which  the  needle  is  sus- 
pended will  suffer  a  torsion  or  twist  in  the  direction  in  which  the  needle 
turns.  When  the  tendency  of  the  wire  to  untwist  itself  shall  be  equal  to  the 
repulsive  force  exerted  by  o  upon  a,  the  needle  will  rest.  By  turning  the 
head  d  the  needle  may  then  be  moved,  so  that  the  pole  a  shall  be  brought 
to  any  required  distance  from  o,  and  the  force  of  torsion  of  the  wire  will  be 
equal  to  the  force  of  magnetic  repulsion  between  o  and  A.  But  the  force  of 
torsion  is  always  proportional  to  the  angle  of  torsion;  that  is,  the  angle 
through  which  the  head  d  has  been  turned  from  that  position  in  which  the 
index  upon  it  coincided  with  the  zero  of  the  scale  upon  e.  This  angle  can, 
of  course,  be  read  off,  and  the  intensity  of  the  repulsion  corresponding  to  the 
distance  between  g  and  a  can  be  thus  found. 

In  the  same  manner  the  intensity  of  the  repulsion  at  any  other  distance, 
greater  or  less  between  o  and  a,  can  be  determined,  and  it  will  accordingly 
be  found  that  these  intensities  wUl  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  o  and  A. 

To  simplify  the  explanation,  we  have  omitted  here  the  consideration  of  the 
influence  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  upon  the  needle.  This,  however,  is 
sasily  determined  previously  to  the  action  of  the  magnet  f  o.  Supposing 
this  magnet  to  be  raised  so  as  to  leave  the  pole  a  under  no  other  influence 
than  that  of  the  earth,  the  amount  of  torsion  necessary  to  retain  the  pole  a 
in  a  given  position  against  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  can  be  ascertained  in 
the  manner  explained  above.  The  magnet  f^o  being  then  lowered,  the 
torsion  necessary  to  retain  the  pole  a  in  the  same  position  can  be  deter- 
mined, and  this  latter  torsion  is  that  which  will  equilibrate  with  the  repul- 
sion between  o  and  a. 

600.  Tbe  inductive  force  of  tlie  eartb,  considered  as  a  mag- 
net, will  decompose  the  natural  magnetism  of  all  bodies  which 
have  not  suflicient  coercive  force  to  resist  its  influence.  Such 
bodies,  when  placed  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  will  be  so  affected 
that  the  austral  fluid  will  be  attracted  towards  the  boreal  pole  of 
the  earth,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  lower  pole  of  the  dipping 
needle,  and  the  boreal  fluid  will  be  repulsed  towards  its  u^j^ei: 
pole.  All  such  bodies,  therefore,  will  be  xeivdet^^  VfexjK^Q^^t"^ 
magnetic,  and  will  acquire  a  polarity  correspoii^m^  m\\»  ^x^^naovv 
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to  that  of  the  dipping  needle,  ff  their  coercive  force  be  suffi- 
ciently feeble,  and  their  form  be  favourable  to  the  development 
of  the  magnetic  effects,  these  effects  can  be  rendered  manifest  by 
presenting  a  compass  needle  to  different  parts  of  the  body  so 
affected.  If  it  be  presented  to  the  part  corresponding  with  the 
lower  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
austral  pole  of  the  compass  needle  will  be  attracted  and  the  boreal 
repelled;  and  if  it  be  presented,. to  the  region  corresponding  with 
the*  upper  pole  of  the  dipping  needle,  effects  the  reverse  of  these 
will  be  produced. 

60 1.  fixperimental  lUnstratlon. — Let  a  rod  of  soft  iron  b6 
suspended  vertically  at  any  part  of  the  earth  where  the  dip  is  nearljr 
90°,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  bar  will  be  rendered  magnetic,  the 
lower  end  having  the  properties  of  an  austral,  and  the  upper  end  of  a 
boreal  pole,  as  may  be  rendered  manifest  by  presenting  a  magnetic 
needle,  freely  suspended,  to  the  one  and  the  other,  and  the  direction 
of  which  will  be  immediately  affected  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
perties of  these  poles  respectively. 

That  the  polarity  of  the  bar  is  not  proper  to  it,  but  merely  in- 
duced upon  it  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  may  be  demonstrated 
by  placing  the  bar  first  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian, 
so  that  both  ends  of  it  shall  be  similarly  affected,  when  all  mag- 
netism will  disappear,  and  the  test  needle,  when  presented  to  it, 
will  suffer  no  change  of  direction.  But  if  its  primitive  position 
be  reversed,  the  end  which  was  downwards  and  had  austral  po- 
larity being  presented  upwards,  it  will  c  e  found  not  only  to  have 
lost  the  austral,  but  to  have  acquired  boreal  polarity ;  while  the 
lower  end  previously  turned  upwards,  which  possessed  boreal 
polarity,  will  now  have  the  properties  of  austral  polarity. 

602.  Thus  it  appears  that  all  bodies  having  so  feeble  a  coercive 
force  as  to  allow  of  any  degree  of  decomposition  of  their  natural 
magnetism,  will,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  acquire  a  polarity 
in  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  the  austral  pole  being 
directed  obliquely  downwards ;  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
the  boreal  pole  being  similarly  directed,  and  the  obliquity  of  such 
polarity  following  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle,  will  decrease, 
as  the  place  of  oljservation  is  nearer  to  the  magnetic  equator,  the 
line  upon  which  the  dipping  needle  is  horizontal. 

603.  Tbe  temporary  mairiMtlsxn  beeomes  permaneBl 
under  the  influence  of  a  great  variety  of  effects,  mechanical,  phy- 
sical, aiul  chemical,  v«^hich  have  a  tendency  to  augment  the  co- 
ercive force  of  the  body  while  it  possesses  magnetic  polarity. 
Thus  if  a  bar  of  soft  iron  when  suspended  vertically,  as  described 
above,  and  therefore  rendered  isv««»Tvft\.\ft  b^  tVve  earthy  be  submitted 
U)  percussion  or  hammevm^  at  ^^i:iftt  esA^  vt.  ^'^  ^fcojowc^  *.  ^<ss^«a 
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coercive  force  which  will  resist  the  recomposition  of  the  magnetic 
fluids,  and  the  bar  will  accordingly  retain  a  certain  degree  of  its 
polarity  after  it  has  been  removed  from  the  vertical  position. 

In  like  manner,  if  a  bundle  of  straight  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire^ 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  being  suspended  vertically,  and 
therefore  rendered  magnetic,  be  twisted  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
wire  rope,  the  whole  mass  will  retain  its  polarity  when  removed 
from  the  vertical  position,  the  torsion  conferring  upon  it  a  coercive 
force  sufficient  to  resist  the  recomposition  of  the  fluids. 

In  the  same  manner  various  chemical  effects,  such  as  oxidation, 
thermal  changes,  and  other  physical  incidents,  are  capable  of  so 
affecting  the  coercive  force  as  to  cause  the  temporary  mtagnetism 
produced  by  terrestrial  induction  to  become  permanent. 

604.  These  circumstances  explain  various  effects  which  are  well 
known,  such  as  the  magnetisation  of  iron  tools  and  implements 
suspended  in  workshops  ^  and  to  the  same  cause  may  most  pro- 
bably be  ascribed  the  production  of  natural  magnets.  The  sub- 
stances of  which  these  are  composed,  at  former  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  were  probably  in  such  a  state  of  aggregation 
as  to  deprive  them  of  so  much  of  their  coercive  force,  that  the 
earth  conferred  upon  them  temporary  magnetism,  which  at  a 
posterior  epoch  was  rendered  permanent  by  a  change  in  their 
aggregation,  which  increased  the  coercive  force. 

605.  CompeBsaton  for  sUps'  compa««e»  are  expedients  by 
which  the  errors  of  the  compass  needle  produced  by  the  attractions 
and  repulsions  of  such  magnetic  substances  as  may  be  contained  in 
the  vessel  are  neutralised  or  corrected. 

The  eri'ora  of  the  compass  needle  must  proceed  from  one  or 
inore  of  three  cause* :  — 

1®.  From  the  inductive  influence  of  the  needle  itself  upon 
bodies  composed  of  iron  around  it,  and  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  bodies  thus  magnetised  by  induction  upon  the  needle.  This 
cause  of  disturbance,  which  can  never  be  very  intense,  can  always 
be  neutralised  by  removing  iJl  substances  susceptible  of  magnetism 
to  such  a  distance  from  the  compass  needle  as  to  render  the  effects 
of  such  induction  insensible. 

2**.  The  needle  may  be  disturbed  by  the  permanent  magnetism 
of  masses  of  iron,  which  either  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
vessel,  or  form  part  of  its  armament  or  cargo.  This  cause  of  dis- 
ttirbance  being  permanent  in  its  character,  so  long  as  the  structure 
of  the  vessel,  its  armament,  and  cargo  remain  unchanged,  can, 
when  once  detected,  be  always  allowed  for,  so  that  the  error  of  the 
compass  may  be  corrected. 

If  the  iDdduence  of  terrestrial  magnetism  upon  the  v^%i%^  \^ 
supposed  to  cease  or  to  be  neutralised^  the  coifi.^«&%  ik&^%  ^^ 
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be  a^TQCted  by  no  other  influence  than  that  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
vessel  and  its  contents ;  and  in  obedience  to  that  influence,  it 
would  assume  a  certain  determinate  direction,  making  a  definite 
angle  with  the  keel  of  the  vessel ;  and  it  would  retain  this  positioQ 
relatively  to  the  keel,  however  the  direction  of  the  keel  itself  migiit 
be  changed.  Thus,  if  the  vessel  were  made  to  revolve  horizontally 
round  a  vertical  line  through  its  centre,  the  compass  needle  wonld 
revolve  with  it  without  suflering  any  change  of  direction  relativdy 
to  the  keel. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  vessel  to  have  that  position  in  which  the 
direction  given  to  the  needle  by  the  magnetism  of  the  vessel  sbsU 
coincide  with  the  magnetic  meridian.  In  that  case,  since  the 
magnetism  of  the  vessel  and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  give  the 
needle  the  same  direction,  there  will  be  no  deviation.  But  if  the 
vessel  be  then  made  to  revolve  horizontally  round  its  centre,  the.  - 
line  of  direction  of  its  magnetic  influence  will  revolve,  making  t 
constantly  varying  angle  with  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  msg^ 
netism  of  the  vessel  would  therefore  cause  the  needle  to  deviate 
from  the  magnetic  meridian,  through  a  gradually  increasmg  angle, 
on  that  side  towards  which  the  line  of  direction  of  the  influence  of 
the  vessel  turns.  This  deviation  would  increase  to  a  certain  limit; 
after  which  it  would  again  decrease,  and  the  needle  would  return 
to  the  magnetic  meridian,  when  the  vessel  would  have  made  half  i 
revolution,  after  which  it  would  deviate  to  the  other  side  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  would  attain  a  certain  limit,  after  which  it 
would  again  return  in  the  other  direction,  and  again  coincide  with 
the  magnetic  meridian,  when  the  vessel  would  have  completed  iti 
revolution. 

If,  therefore,  the  vessel  be  thus  made  to  revolve  horizontally 
round  its  centre,  and  the  arc  through  which  the  needle  oscillates 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other  be  observed,  the  line  which  bisects 
this  arc  will  be  the  direction  which  would  be  given  to  the  com- 
pass needle  by  the  magnetism  of  the  vessel  acting  upon  it,  inde- 
pendently of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth ;  and  this  deviation  being 
known,  the  correction  necessary  for  the  magnetism  of  the  vessel 
wouhl  be  obtained,  since  the  line  of  direction  of  the  magnetic 
meridian  will  in  all  cases  be  that  of  the  bisecting  line. 

606.  Barlow's  compensator.  —  3^.  The  third  and  most  diffi- 
cult cause  of  error  of  ships*  compasses  is  due  to  the  temporary 
magnetism  impressed  upon  the  masses  of  iron  contained  in  the 
vessel  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  more 
difficult  to  determine  and  correct,  inasmuch  as  its  eflects  are  not 
only  much  greater  than  those  proceeding  from  the  other  causes, 
but  are  subject  to  incessant  NaxvaXAoi^  ««:xiQitdSa!k!^  \a  the  position 
which  the  vessel  assumea  mtVv  x«^alVA»!(i  \&  >2Kk%  ^£s«fi)(2^^  ^1  "^ 
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earth's  magnetism.  When  the  vessel  is  made  to  turn  as  above 
described,  horizontally,  round  its  centre,  the  bodies  it  contains, 
which  are  susceptible  of  magnetism,  suffer  a  varying  action,  ac- 
coi*ding  to  the  various  positions  they  assume  relatively  to  the 
direction  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  But  in  making  one  complete 
revolution,  they  assume  every  possible  variety  of  position,  and 
receive  from  the  earth's  magnetism  every  possible  variety  of 
effect. 

Let  OS  sappose,  then,  the  vessel  placed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
diore,  and  two  observers  to  be  stationed  one  at  the  compass  in  the  vessel,  and 
the  other  with  a  compass  on  the  shore,  being  provided  with  instruments  by 
which  the  relative  directions  of  the  two  needles  to  those  of  the  line  joining 
the  two  observers  can  be  accurately  observed.  Now  if  the  magnetism  of  the 
vessel  exerted  no  disturbing  action,  the  direction  of  the  two  needles  would  be 
parallel,  since  the  direction  of  the  earth's  magnetism  will  be  sensibly  the 
same  at  two  places  so  near  each  other.  But  it  will  be  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  needle  on  the  vessel  will  deviate  from  parallelism  with  the 
needle  on  the  shore  by  a  certain  angle,  and  this  angle  can  be  measured  by 
the  combined  observations  at  the  two  stations,  and  when  measured  the  error 
or  deviation  of  the  needle  in  that  particular  position  of  the  vessel  will  be 
known.  The  direction  of  the  keel  of  the  vessel  being  then  changed,  the 
deviation  corresponding  to  its  new  position  will  be  found  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  the  vessel  being  thus  gradually  made  to  revolve  round  its  centre, 
the  deviation  of  the  needle  from  the  magnetic  meridian  corresponding  to  the 
direction  of  the  keel  at  each  observation  will  be  determined,  and  its  devia- 
C'ons  for  all  intermediate  directions  may  be  computed  by  the  method  of 
interpolation. 

This  being  done,  the  ship's  compass  is  brought  on  shore  and  placed  upon 
a  wooden  pillar,  capable  of  being  turned  round  its  vertical  axis.  In  the  side 
of  this  pillar  a  number  of  holes  placed  vertically  one  under  another  are  made, 
into  which  a  copper  rod  can  be  inserted,  carrying  at  its  extremity  two 
drcular  discs  of  iron,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  having  such  a  thickness 
as  would  weigh  3  lbs.  per  square  foot.  These  plates  of  iron  will  produce  a 
disturbing  effect  upon  the  compass  needle  at  the  top  of  the  wooden  pillar, 
similar  in  kind  to  that  produced  by  the  vessel ;  and  this  disturbance  may 
be  made  to  vary  in  degree  by  transferring  the  copper  rod,  ^rrying  the  iron 
discs  from  hole  to  hole  in  the  wooden  pillar,  so  as  to  vary  its  distance  from  the 
compass  needle.  By  a  series  of  trials  such  a  position  may  be  given  to  it 
that,  when  the  wooden  pillar  is  made  to  turn  through  one  complete  revolution, 
the  compass  needle  shall  make  precisely  the  same  series  of  deviations  as  that 
which  it  makes  upon  the  deck  during  one  complete  revolution  of  the  vessel. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  compass  thus  supported  with  the  iron  discs, 
adjusted  as  here  stated,  is  transported  on  board  the  vessel,  it  is  evident  that 
the  disturbing  effect  which  produces  the  deviation  of  the  needle  will  be 
doubled,  since  the  needle  is  at  once  affected  by  the  induced  magnetism  of  the 
vessel,  and  by  that  of  the  iron  discs.  To  determine,  therefore,  the  deviation 
of  the  needle  at  any  moment,  it  is  .only  necessary  to  observe  its  direction,  first, 
when  the  copper  rod  with  the  discs  is  inserted  in  the  pillar ;  and,  secondly, 
when  it  is  not  so  inserted,  llie  difference  between  the  two  directions  will 
then  be  the  amount  of  the  deviation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THEORY   OP   UNDULATIONS. 

607.  A  vast  mass  of  discoveries  produced  by  the  labour  of 
modern  inquirers  in  several  branches  of  physics,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  those  where  the  phenomena  of  sound,  heat,  light,  and  the 
other  imponderable  agents  are  investigated,  have  conferred  upon 
the  physical  theory  of  undulations  much  interest  and  importance. 

608.  Undulations  in  greneral.  —  When  a  mass  of  matter, 
whatever  be  its  form  or  conditions,  being  in  a  state  of  stable 
equilibrium,  is  disturbed,  either  collectively  or  in  the  internal 
arrangement  of  its  constituent  parts,  by  any  external  force  which 
operates  upon  it  for  a  moment,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  return 
to  the  state  from  which  it  was  disturbed,  and  will  so  return,  pro- 
vided the  disturbing  force  have  not  permanently  deranged  its  struc- 
ture. After  it  has  returned  to  the  position  of  equilibrium,  it  will 
have  a  tendency,  by  reason  of  its  inertia,  to  depart  from  such 
position  again,  and  to  make  an  excursion  in  a  contrary  direction, 
and  so  continually  to  pass  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  of  this 
position,  with  an  alternate  motion  more  or  less  rapid,  until,  at 
length,  by  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
other  causes,  it  is  gradually  brought  to  rest,  and  settles  finally  in 
its  previous  position  of  stable  equilibrium. 

Alternate  motions,  thus  produced  and  continued,  are  variously 
expressed  by  the  terms  vibrations^  oscillations,  waves,  or  undulations, 
according  to  the  state  and  form  of  the  body  in  which  they  take 
place,  and  to  the  character  of  the  motions. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  and  generally  known  examples  of  this 
class  of  motion  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  pen- 
dulum. There  the  oscillation  is  produced  by  the  alternate  dis- 
placement of  the  entire  mass  of  the  body,  which  partakes  in  the 
common  motion  of  vibration. 

6og.  7onnation  of  a  'wa've%  —  It  d.Q^^  wot  always  foUow, 
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lowever,  that  the  particles  of  the  vibrating  body  thus  snare  in  a 
common  motion.  If  an  elastic  string  be  extended  between  two 
dxed  points,  and  be  drawn  laterally  from  its  position  of  rest  by  a 
force  applied  at  its  middle  point,  it  will  return  to  that  position  of 
rest  and  pass  beyond  it,  and  will  thus  alternately  oscillate  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  of  such  a  position.  In  this  oase  the 
oscillatory  motion  bears  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  the  pendulum, 
as  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 

Let  AB,jfig.  323.,  be  a  flexible  cord  attached  to  a  fixed  point  at 
B,  and  held  by  the  hand  at  a.  If  this  cord  be  jerked  smartly  once 
or  twice  up  and  down  by  the  hand  at  a,  it  will  immediately  change 
its  form,  and  an  apparent  movement  will  be  produced,  passing 
from  the  end  a  towards  the  end  b,  similar  to  that  of  waves  upon 
"water.  The  first  efiect  of  the  motion  will  be  to  cause  the  cord 
to  assume  the  curved  form  a  s  o,  rising  above  the  position  of  equi- 
librium. This  will  be  succeeded  by  a  corresponding  curved  form 
o  s'  p,  depressed  to  the  same  extent  below  the  position  of  equili- 
brium. If  the  cord  be  jerked  but  once,  then  the  point  o  will 
appear  to  advance  towards  b,  the  elevation  a  s  o  following  it,  and 
the  depression  of  o  s'  p  preceding  it,  so  that  the  appearances  pro- 
duced successively  will  be  those  represented  in  Jigs.  323,  324, 
325,  326. 

The  curve  a  s  o  s'  p  is  called  a  wave. 

The  curve  A  s  o,  which  rises  above  the  position  of  equilibrium, 
is  called  the  elevation  of  the  wave,  s  being  the  summit  or  point  of 
greatest  elevation. 

The  curve  o  s'  p  is  called  the  depression  of  the  wave,  the  point 
s'  being  that  of  greatest  depression. 

The  distance  s  q  of  the  highest  point  above  the  position  of  equi- 
librium is  called  the  height  of  the  wave ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
distance  s'  q'  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  depression  below  the  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  is  called  the  depth  of  the  wave. 

The  distance  a  p  between  the  beginning  of  the  elevation  and  the 
end  of  the  depression  is  called  the  length  of  the  wave;  the  distance 
A  o  the  length  of  the  elevation,  and  o  p  that  of  the  depression. 

It  is  found  that  such  a  wave,  on  arriving  at  the  extremity  b,  as 
represented  in ^^.  326.,  will  return  from  b  to  a,  as  represented  in 
/%r*'  3^7»  328,  329,  330.,  in  the  same  manner  exactly  as  it  had 
advanced  from  a  to  b. 

Having  thus  returned  to  a,  it  will  begin  another  movement 
towards  b,  and  so  proceed  and  return  as  before. 

610.  IXTaves  progrressive  and  stationary.  —  A  wave  which 
tbus  moves  in  some  certain  direction,  is  called  a  progressive 
undulation. 

Let  a  cord  he  extended  between  two  &x.ed  ^oval^^  k  ?)xA  ^, 
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fig.  331.,  and  let  it  be  divided  into  any  number  of  equal  partly 
three  for  example,  at  c  and  d.    Let  the  points  c  and  d  be  tem 
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porarily  fixed,  and  let  the  three  parts  of  the  cord  be  drawn  from 

their  position  of  rest  in  con- 
trary directions,  so  that  the 
cord  will  assume  the  undu- 
lating form  represented  in  the 
figure.     If*  the  parts  of  the 


Fig.  331. 


cord  be  simultaneously  discharged,  each  part  will  vibrate  between 
the  fixed  points  c  and  d,  the  adjacent  vibrations  being  always  in 
contrary  directions. 

Now  let  the  points  c  and  d  be  liberated.    No  change  will  then 
take  place  in  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  cord^  and  it  will  there- 
fore alternately  throw  itself  into  the  positions  represented  in  tho 
£gure  by  the  continuoua  Aine  8ixv<d^  \^i<&  ^qj^Xa^Xo^*^.   '^\>&  «&  it  q/sbt 
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tinues  to  vibrate,  the  parts  c  and  d,  although  free,  will  be 
stationary,  and  waves  will  be  formed,  whose  elevation  and  de- 
pression will  be  alternately  above  and  below  the  lines  joining  the 
points  A,  G,  J>f  and  b. 

Such  an  undulation  not  having  any  progressive  motion,  is  ac- 
cordingly called  a  stationary  undulation. 

The  points  c  and  d  of  the  wave,  which  never  change  their 
position,  are  called  nodtd  points. 

This  species  of  undulation  may  be  considered  to  be  produced  by 
the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
cord  above  and  below  its  position  of  equilibrium. 

As  the  circumstances  attending,  and  the  laws  which  govern,  the 
vibrations  or  undulations  of  bodies  vary  with  the  state  in  which 
they  are  found,  according  as  they  are  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  consider  such  effects  as  exhibited  in  these 
states  severally. 

611.  Vibrations  of  cords  and  membranes. —  Solid  bodies 
exhibit  the  phenomena  of  vibration  in  various  forms  and  degrees, 
according  to  their  figure  and  to  the  degree  of  their  elasticity. 
Cords  and  wires  have  their  elasticity  developed  by  tension.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  bodies  which  have  considerable  superficial 
extent  with  little  thickness,  such  as  thin  membranes  like  paper  or 
parchment.  When  these  are  stretched  tight  and  struck,  they  will 
vibrate  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  of  their  position  of  equi- 
librium, in  the  same  manner  as  a  stretched  cord. 

Elastic  substances,  whatever  be  their  form,  are  susceptible  of 
vibration,  the  manner  and  degree  of  this  varying  in  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  form  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  force  disturbing  this  form  and  producing  the 
vibration  is  applied. 

612.  Apparatus  of  Augrust.  —  Those  solids  whose  breadth  or 

thickness  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  their  length, 
such  as  thin  rods,  cords,  or  wires,  are  susceptible  of 
three  kinds  of  vibration,  which  have  been  deno- 
minated the  transverse,  the  longitudinal,  and  the 
torsional. 

An  apparatus  to  exhibit  these  effects  experi- 
mentally, contrived  by  Professor  August,  is  repre- 
sented in  ^g,  332.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a 
piece  of  brass  wire  formed  into  a  spiral,  one  end  of 
which  is  attached  to  a  frame  from  which  it  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  other  end  supports  a  weight  by 
which  it  is  strained.  The  transverse  vibrations  are 
Fig*  JJ*»  produced  by  fixing  the  lower  end  o£  xJti^  ^*yc^  \i^ 
means  of  tie  movable  clamp  Tept^seaX,^^  vtv  xJs^^ 
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figure.  The  wire  is  then  drawn  aside  from  its  position  of  eqni- 
librium  and  suddenly  let  go,  after  which  it  vibrates  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  of  this  position. 

To  show  the  longitudinal  vibrations,  the  weight  suspended  from 
the  wire  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  hand,  the  wire  yielding  in 
consequence  of  its  spiral  form.  When  the  weight  is  disengaged, 
the  wire  draws  it  up,  the  spiral  elasticity  being  greater  than  the 
weight.  The  weight,  however,  rises  in  this  case  above  the  position 
of  equilibrium,  then  failing  returns  to  it ;  but  in  consequence  of 
its  inertia  descends  below  it,  and  thus  alternately  rises  above  and 
falls  below  this  position,  until  at  length  it  comes  to  rest. 

The  torsional  vibrations  are  shown  b)r  turning  the  weight  round 
its  vertical  diameter.  When  so  turned  and  let  go,  it  will  turn 
back  again  until  it  attains  its  position  of  equilibrium;  but  by 
reason  of  its  inertia  it  will  continue  to  turn  beyond  that  position 
until  stopped  by  the  resistance  of  the  wire,  when  it  will  return, 
and  thus  alternately  twist  round  in  the  one  direction  and  in  the 
other,  until  it  comes  to  rest. 

613.  SlastiQ  stringr*-  —  Of  the  various  forms  of  solid  bodies 
susceptible  of  vibration,  that  which  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  is  an  e:(tended  cord ;  inasmuch  as  it  not 
only  produces  the  phenomena  in  such  a  manner  and  form  as  to 
render  the  laws  which  govern  them  more  easily  ascertained,  but 
also  constitutes  the  principle  of  an  extensive  class  of  musical  in- 
struments, and  is  therefore  of  high  importance  in  the  theory  of 
musical  sounds. 


Let  AB^Jig.  333.,  be  such  an  extended  string.  If  it  be  drawn 
aside  at  its  middle  point  c  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  so  as 
to  be  bent  into  the  form  a  n  b,  and  then  disengaged,  it  will  in 
virtue  of  its  elasticity  return  to  the  position  a  c  b  ;  the  point  D 
approaching  c  with  an  accelerated  motion,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  ball  of  a  pendulum  approaches  the  centre  point  of 
its  vibration.  Having  arrived  at  the  position  a  c  b,  the  string  in 
consequence  of  its  inertia  will  be  carried  beyond  that  position, 
and  will  arrive  at  a  position  a  d'  b  on  the  other  side  of  a  c  b, 
nearly  at  the  same  distance  as  a  n  b  was.  The  motion  of  the 
middle  point  c  from  c  to  i>'  \a  gc^t^xx^^V^  x^\ai^^^\«v\jJL\\.^\Av:el| 
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ceases  at  d^  precisely  similar  to  the  motion  of  the  ball  of  a  pen- 
dulum in  ascending  from  the  middle  point  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
its  vibration.  All  these  observations  will  be  equally  applicable  to 
any  other  point  of  the  string,  such  as  c,  which  oscillates  in  like 
manner  between  the  points  d  and  d\  All  the  circumstances 
which  were  explained  in  the  case  of  the  pendulum,  and  which 
showed  that  the  oscillations,  whether  made  through  longer  or 
shorter  arcs,  were  made  in  the  same  time,  are  equally  applicable 
to  this  case  of  a  vibrating  string.  Thus,  the  force  which  impels 
any  point,  such  as  d,  towards  the  line  a  b,  increases  as  the  distance 
of  i>  from  the  line  A  b  increases.  Therefore,  the  greater  the 
extent  of  the  excursion  which  the  string  has  to  make,  the  greater 
in  proportion  will  be  the  force  which  will  impel  it;  and  con- 
sequently, the  time  of  vibration  will  be  the  same,  although  the 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  be  greater.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
general  property  of  all  extended  strings,  when  put  in  vibration, 
that  they  will  oscillate  on  either  side  of  their  position  of  rest  in 
equal  times,  whether  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  is  great  or 
small.  It  follows  from  this,  that  the  time  of  oscillation  will  be 
the  same  during  the  continuance  of  the  vibration  of  the  same 
string,  although  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  it  performs  be 
contintially  diminished. 

These  observations,  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  are  appli- 
cable to  all  vibrating  bodies.  In  all  cases,  the  force  tending  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  great,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  departure  from  it ;  and,  consequently, 
the  time  of  oscillating  on  either  side  of  their  position  of  equilibrium 
will  be  the  same,  although  the  amplitude  of  each  oscillation  is 
variable. 

614.  Tbeir   laws.  —  The   following  laws  which   govern   the 

vibration  of  strings  have  been  demonstrated  by  theory  and  verified 

by  experiment. 

Let  N  express  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  which  the  string  makes. 

Let  L  express  the  length  of  the  string. 

Let  s  express  the  force  with  which  the  string  is  stretched. 

Lei  D  express  the  diameter  of  the  string. 

I.  Tbe  number  n  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  l,  otber 
tbingrs  beingr  tbe  same.  —  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions made  by  a  string  per  second  will  be  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  length  of  the  string  is  diminished,  and  vice  versdy 
the  tension  of  the  string  and  its  thickness  remaining  the  same. 

II.  Tbe  number  n  varies  in  tbe  proportion  of  tbe  square 
root  of  Sf  otber  tbingrs  beingr  tbe  same.  —  That  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  vibrations  performed  by  a  strm"  ipet  s^eoxv^ '^'^  \i^ 
increased  In  proportion  to  the  square  root  oi  \Xi^  iato.^  \i\\\Oa. 
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stretches  the  string.  If  the  string  be  extended  by  a  fourfold 
force,  the  number  of  vibrations  which  it  performs  per  second  will 
be  doubled ;  if  it  be  extended  by  a  ninefold  force,  the  number  of 
vibrations  it  performs  per  second  will  be  increased  in  a  threefold 
proportion,  and  so  on. 

III.  Tbe  number  of  vibrations  performed  per  second  is  In 
tbe  inverse  proportion  of  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  strin^v  other 
tbingrs  beingr  tbe  sanie. — That  is  to  say,  if  two  strings  composed 
of  the  same  material  be  stretched  with  the  same  force,  one  having 
double  the  diameter  of  the  other,  the  latter  will  perform  twice  as 
many  vibrati(ms  per  second  as  the  former. 

The  three  preceding  rules  may  be  expressed  in  combination  by  the  follow- 
ing formohi :  — 

LD 

iu  which  a  is  a  number  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  material  of  the  string 
and  which  will  vary  in  the  foimula  if  two  different  strings  be  compared  to- 
gether. 
It  follows,  from  this  formula,  that 

__   NLD 
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The  constant  number  a,  therefore,  is  found  by  dividing  tke  product  of  tne 
numbers  expressing  the  vibrations  per  second,  the  length  of  the  string,  and 
its  thickness  by  the  square  root  of  that  which  expresses  the  force  by  which 
the  string  is  extended. 

The  manner  in  which  the  preceding  laws  may  be  verified  by  experiment 
w^ill  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  constant  number  a  will  depend  upon  the  physical  properties  of  the 
material  of  which  the  string  is  composed.  It  will,  therefore,  be  the  same  for 
all  strings  of  the  same  material  and  structure,  but  will  differ  when  strings  of 
8  different  material  or  different  structure  are  compared  together. 

615.  Elastic  plate.  —  If  an  elastic  rod,  being  fixed  at  one  end 
and  free  at  the  other  (Jig,  334>))  be  drawn  aside  from  its  position 
of  equilibrium  and  let  go,  it  will  pass  into  a  state  of  vibration,  and 
its  vibrations  will  be  isochronous,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been 
explained  in  a  general  manner.  With  rods  of  the  same  material 
and  structure  the  rate  of  vibration  will  depend  on  the  length  and 
thickness,  but  will  be  independent  of  the  breadth. 

With  the  same  length  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  will 
be  proportional  to  the  thickness. 

With  the  same  thickness  the  number  will  be  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  length. 

Chaldni  verified  these  laws  by  experiments  made  on  thin  bars. 
More  recently,  however,  M.  BstudTvoioxit.  showed^  by  experiments 
made  on  plates  of  glass,  xinc,  co^^et^ToOs.cc^^Xs^^sA^^s/Q^'^Bajk 
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the  retulu  ceued  to  be  in  ac- 
cordsnce  with  the  law  in  certain 
casea,  especially  when  the  tlu(:knesa 
exceeds  4  or  ;  twelfths  of  an  inch. 
It  must  aUo  be  understood  that 
theae  laws  are  only  applicable  so 
long  as  there  are  no  nodal  points. 
616.  WMtto  virea.— The  vi' 
bratJoDs  produced  bj  elastic  wires 
fixed  at  one  end  are  not,  like  the 
vibratiooa  of  a  common  pendulum, 
generally  made  in  the  same  plane ; 
in  other  words,  the  free  extrenrity 
of  the  wire  does  aot  describe  a 
circular  ale  between  its  extrene 
positions.  It  appears  to  be  im< 
pressed  with,  at  the  same  time,  two 
vibratory  motions  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  moves  in 
a  curve  produced  by  the  compo-- 
sition  of  these  motions.  These 
effects  are  rendered  experimentally 
apparent  in  a  beautiful  manner,  by  the  following  expedient.  Let 
several  elastic  steel  wires,  knitting  needles,  for  example,  be  fixed  at 
one  end  in  a  vice  or  in  aboard,  and  let  small  balls  of  polished  steel, 
capable  of  reflecting  light  iDtensely,  be  attached  to  the  vibrating 
ends.  Each  of  these  small  polished  balls  will  reflect  to  the  eye  a 
brilliant  point,  and  when  they  are  set  in  motion  this  brilliant  point 
will  produce  a  continued  line  of  light,  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  principle  on  which  the  end  of  a  lighted  stick  made 
rapidly  to  revolve  appears  one  continued  circle  of  light,*  Now, 
when  the  needles  are  put  into  a  state  of  vibration,  the  brilliant 
points  will  appear  to  describe  a  complicated  curve,  exhibited  to  the 
eye  by  an  imbroken  line  of  light  reflected  from  ttie  polished  ball. 

617.  Wttda]  points.  —  Elastic  rods  are  suseeptible  of  the  sta- 
tionary undulations  already  described,  as  well  aa  strings.  The 
nodal  points  in  the  one  and  the  other  can  be  ascertained  experi- 
mentally by  placing  the  vibrating  string  or  wire  in  a  horizontal 
jxisition,  and  suspending  upon  it  light  rings  of  paper.  They  will 
be  thrown  off  so  long  as  they  rest  upon  any  part  of  the  string  or 
wire  except  the  node ;  but  when  they  come  to  a  node,  they  will 
remain  there  unmoved,  although  the  vibration  of  the  strbg  or 
wire  may  continue. 

Hui  experiment  may  be  easily  perform^  upoo, «.  fX.'CV&i^^xtf^^'^ 
•  Optics  C373-V 
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in  a  horizontal  position.  If  such  a  string  be  taken  between  the 
fingers  at  two  points,  each  distant  by  one  fourth  of  its  length  from 
the  two  extremities,  and  being  drawn  aside  in  opposili)  directions, 
be  disengaged,  it  will  vibrate  with  a  stationary  undulation,  the 
nodal  point  being  in  the  centre,  and  each  half  of  the  string  vibrat- 
ing independently  of  the  other.  If  a  light  paper  ring  be  suspended 
on  such  a  string  at  the  middle  point,  it  will  remain  unmoved ;  but 
if  drawn  aside  from  the  middle  point,  it  will  be  thrown  off  and 
agitated  until  it  returns  to  that  point,  where  it  will  again  remain 
at  rest. 

6 1 8.  XTodal  lines. — A  solid,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  elastic  plate, 
made  to  vibrate,  will  also  be  susceptible  of  stationary  undulations, 
and  will  have  a  regular  series  of  nodal  points.  Such  a  plate  may 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  rods  or  wires,  placed  in 
contact  and  connected  together,  and  the  series  of  their  nodal  points 

will  form  upon  the  plate  a  series  of 
nodal  lines. 

To  render  these  nodal  lines  expe- 
rimentally apparent,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  spread  upon  the  plate  a  thin 
coating  of  fine  sand ;  when  the  plate 
is  put  into  vibration,  the  sand  will 
be  thrown  from  the  vibrating  points, 
and  will  collect  upon  the  nodal  lines, 
and  affect  an  arrangement  of  which 
an  example  is  given  in^.  335.  This 
will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter  when  we  treat  of  sound. 

619.  irndiilation  of  liquids. — Circular  waves. — If  a  vessel 
containing  a  liquid  remain  at  rest,  the  liquid  being  subject  to  no 
external  disturbance,  the  surface  will  form  a  uniform  level  plane. 
Now,  if  a  depression  be  made  at  any  point  of  this  surface  by 
dropping  in  a  pebble,  or  by  immersing  the  end  of  a  rod,  and  sud- 
denly withdrawing  it,  a  series  of  circular  waves  will  immediately 
be  formed  round  the  point,  as  a  centre,  where  such  depression  is 
made,  and  each  such  wave  will  expand  in  a  progressively  increasing 
circle,  wave  following  wave  until  they  encounter  the  bounding 
sides  of  the  vessel. 

620.  apparent  progrressive  motion  of  waves  an  illusion. — 
In  this  phenomenon  a  curious  deception  is  produced.  When  we 
perceive  the  waves  thus  apparently  advancing,  one  following 
another,  we  are  irresistibly  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the 
fluid  itself  is  advancing  in  the  same  direction ;  we  consider  that 
the  same  wave  is  composed  of  the  same  water,  and  that  the  entiie 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  in  progressive  motion.     A  little  reflection, 

however f  on.  the  consequences  o1^  auc^i  a.  «M■^^Qi\^i^sya.  >«^  ^x^'^^ 
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ihat  it  IS  nnfonnded.  The  skip  ntiicb  floats  on  the  waves  of  the 
sea  13  not  carried  fonrard  with  them ;  they  pass  beneath  her  in 
liftbg  her  on  their  summits,  and  in  letting  her  sink  into  the  abyss 
between  them.  Observe  a  sea-fowl  floating  on  the  water,  and  the 
same  effect  will  be  seen.  If,  however,  the  water  itself  partook  ot 
the  motion  of  the  waves,  the  ship  and  the  fowl  would  each  be 
carried  forward  with  a  motion  in  common  with  the  liquid.  Once 
on  the  summit  of  a  wave,  there  ihey  would  constantly  remain ;  or 
if  once  in  the  depression  between  two  waves,  they  would  like- 
wise continue  there,  one  wave  always  preceding  and  the  other 
following  them. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  impresEion  produced,  that  the 
water  is  in  progressive  motion,  is  an  illusion.  But,  it  may  be 
asked,  to  what  then  does  the  progressive  motion  belong?  That 
such  a  progressive  motion  does  take  place  in  something,  we  have 
proof  from  the  evidence  of  sight;  and  that  no  progressive  motion 
takes  place  in  the  liquid  we  have  still  more  unquestionable  evi- 
dence. To  what,  then,  does  the  motion  belong  ?  We  answer,  to 
the  form  of  the  surface,  and  not  the  liquid  composing  it. 

To  render  intelligible  the  manner  in  which  the  waves  upon  a 
liquid  are  produced,  let  abcs,  Jig.  336., 
Id    be  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid  whose  surface 
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when   at   rest   is   ll.     Let   us   imagine   1 

■^-^'       siphon   MBo  inserted  in  this  vessel,  filled 

fcr  1'         '--  with  water  to  the  same  level  as  the  vessel. 

fe   I  I         ,        It  is  eviJent  that  the  water  included  within 

^^:  -      -J  the  siphon  will  hold  the  pame  position  pre- 

.  ^^^^^-^3       cisely  as  the  water  of  the  vessel  which  the 

f H(.  (16.  siphon  displaces.     If  we  suppose  a  piston 

inserted  in  the  leg  m  n  to  press  down  the 

water  from  the  level  ll  to  the  depth  d',  the  water  in  the  leg  «  o 

will  rise  to  the  height  r.     If  the  piston  be  suddenly  withdrawn, 

the  water  in  the  leg  h  n  will  again  rise,  and  the  water  in  the  leg 

B  o  will  fall,  the  surfaces  »'  and  e  will  return  to  the  common  level 

L  t.,  hut  they  will  not  remain  there,  for,  in  consequence  of  the 

inertia,  the  ascending  motion  of  the  column  n  and  the  descending 

motion  of  the  column  e  will  be  continued,  so  that  the  surface  s' 

will  rise  above  1. 1.,  and  the  surface  e  will  fall  below  it,  and  having 

attained  a  certain  limit,  the;  will  again  return  respectively  to  the 

level  t  L,  and  oscillate  above  and  below  it  until,  by  friction  and 

atmospheric  resistance,  they  are  brought  to  rest  at  the  common 

Now  if  we  imagine  the  siphon  to  be  withdrawn,  so  that  the 
water  which  occupies  its  place  may  be  affeciei  ^yj  "Jae.  bmiv* 
;>rMRm  at  d',  tie  same  oscillation  will  ttite  ^\w«  ■,  \jm.x,  ».\.  "Oqs 
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same  time,  the  lateral  pressure  which  is  obstructed  bj  the  sides  of 
the  siphon  will  cause  other  oscillations,  by  the  combination  of 
which  the  phenomenon  of  a  wave  will  be  produced. 

Let  A  B  c  D,  fig.  337.,  be  an  undulation  produced  on  the  surface  of  a 
liquid.  This  undulation  will  appear  to  have  a  progressive  motion  from  a 
towards  x. 


F»g.  337' 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  interval  of  one  second  the  summit  of  the  wave 
B  is  transferred  to  h'.  Now  let  us  consider  with  what  motion  the  particles 
forming  the  surface  of  the  water  are  affected  during  this  interval. 

The  particle  at  b  descends  vertically  to  6,  while  the  particle  b'  ascends 
vertically  to  V,  The  several  particles  of  the  wave  in  the  first  position 
between  b  and  c  descend  in  the  vertical  lines  represented  by  dotted  lines  in 
the  figure  to  the  several  points  of  the  surface  between  h  and  c.  At  the  same 
time,  the  several  points  of  the  surface  of  the  wave  in  its  first  position  between 
c  and  b'  rise  in  vertical  lines,  and  form  the  surface  of  the  wave  in  its  second 
position  between  c  and  h*. 

In  like  manner,  the  particles  of  the  wave  in  the  first  position  between  b* 
and  c'  rise  in  vertical  lines,  and  form  the  surface  of  the  wave  in  its  new 
positions  between  h*  and  c'. 

In  the  same  manner,  during  the  same  interval  the  particles  of  liquid 
forming  the  surface  b  a  descend  in  vertical  lines  and  form  the  surface  6  a. 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  interval  of  one  second  the  particles  of  water 
forming  the  surface  a  b  ofall  in  vertical  lines,  and  those  forming  the  surface 
c  v!  d  rise  in  vertical  lines,  and  at  the  end  of  a  second  the  series  of  particles 
form  the  surface  abcb'cf. 

In  this  manner,  in  the  interval  of  one  second,  not  only  the  crest 
of  the  wave  is  transferred  from  b  to  b\  but  all  the  parts  which 
form  its  profile  are  transferred  to  corresponding  points  holding 
the  same  relative  position  to  the  new  summit  b\  Thus  we  see 
that  the  form  of  the  wave  has  a  progressive  motion,  while  the 
particles  of  water  composing  its  surface  have  a  vertical  motion 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  as  the  case  may  be. 

621.  Stationary  waves.  —  Hence  it  appears  that  each  of  the 
particles  composing  the  surface  of  a  liquid  is  affected  by  an  alter- 
nate vertical  motion.  This  motion,  however,  not  being  simul- 
taneous  but  successive,  an.  effect  V\V\.  \i^  -^t^Axji^iftA.  wv.  i\ve  surface 
which  will  be  attended  -witVv  tlb^  iorm  ^t  «^  ^w^  *xA  wxs3tt.  ^%s^ 
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will  be  prbgressive.  The  alternate  vertical  motion  by  which  the 
particles  of  the  liquid  are  aifected  will,  however,  sometimes  take 
place  under  such  conditions  as  to  produce,  not  a  progressive,  but 
a  stationary  undulation.  This  would  be  the  case  if  all  the  par- 
ticles composing  the  surface  were  simultaneously  moved  upwards 
and  downwards  in  the  same  direction,  their  spaces  varying  in 
magnitude  according  to  their  distance  from  a  fixed  point. 

To  explain  this,  let  ns  suppose  the  particles  of  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
between  the  pointsae,^^.  338.,  to  be  simultaneously  moved  in  vertical  lines 


:•  r 


upwards,  the  centre  particle  c  being  raised  through  a  greater  space  than  the 
particles  contiguous  to  it  on  either  side.  The  heights  to  wtiich  the  other 
succeeding  particles  are  raised  will  be  continually  diminishing,  so  that  at 
the  end  of  a  second  the  particles  of  liquid  which,  when  at  rest,  formed  the 
surface  a  e,  will  form  the  curved  surface  ab  cd  e. 

In  like  manner,  suppose  the  particles  of  the  surface  e  i  to  be  depressed  in 
Yertical  lines,  corresponding  exactly  with  those  through  which  the  particles 
a  e  were  elevated.  Then  the  particles  which  originally  formed  the  surface 
e  «  would  form  the  curved  surface  efg  h  t,  and  they  would  become  the  de- 
pression of  a  wave.  Thus  the  elevation  of  the  wave  would  heab  c  de,  and 
its  depression  efg  h  u 

Having  attained  this  form,  the  particles  of  the  surface  abode  would  fall 
in  vertical  lines  to  their  primitive  level,  and  having  attained  that  point, 
would  diescend  below  it;  while  the  particles  e^ftgtK  h  would  rise  to  their 
primitive  level,  and  having  attained  that  position,  would  continue  to  rise 
above  it.  In  fine,  the  particles  which  originally  formed  the  surface  of  the 
undulation  a b cdefghi  would  ultimately  form  the  surface  a' b' c' d' e'f  p*  A'  i 
represented  by  the  dotted  line. 

Having  attained  this  form,  the  particles  would  again  return 
to  their  primitive  level,  and  would  pass  beyond  it,  and  so  on 
alternately. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  there  would  be  an  undulation,  but  not 
a  progressive  one.  The  nodal  points  would  be  e,  t,  n,  r,  and  these 
points  during  the  undulation  would  not  be  moved ;  they  would 
neither  sink  nor  rise,  the  undulatory  motion  affecting  only  those 
between  them. 

This  phenomenon  of  a  stationary  undulation  produced  on  the 
snrfi&ce  of  a  liquid  may  easily  be  explained,  by  two  systems  of 
progressive  undulation  meeting  each  otber  \mdeT  c^t^^vol  ^<(^tv- 
ditksae^  and  producing  at  the  points  we  bave  Yicx^  <^^i&<^  w;^^^ 
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points  the  phenomenon  of  interference,  which  we  sliall  presentlj 
explain. 

Stationary  undulations  may  be  produced  on  a  surface  of  liquid 
confined  in  a  straight  channel  by  exciting  a  succession  of  waves, 
separated  by  equal  intervals,  moving  against  the  end  or  side  of 
the  channel,  and  reflected  from  it.  The  reflected  waves,  combined 
with  the  direct  waves,  will  produce  the  eflect  here  described. 

It  may  also  be  produced  by  exciting  waves  in  a  circle  from  its 
central  point.  These  waves  being  reflected  from  the  circular  sui*- 
face,  will  produce  another  series,  which,  combined  with  the  former 
would  be  attended  with  the  eifect  of  a  stationary  undulation. 

622.  Beptb  of  iRraves.-—  When  a  system  of  waves  is  produced 
upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  by  any  disturbing  force,  a  question 
arises  to  what  depth  in  the  liquid  this  disturbance  of  equilibrium 
extends.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  a  stratum  of  the  liquid  at  any 
supposed  depth  below  which  the  vertical  arrangement  would  not 
be  continued.  Such  a  stratum  may  be  regarded  as  the  bottom  of 
the  agitated  part  of  the  fluid. 

The  Messrs.  Weber,  to  whose  experimental  inquiries,  in  this 
department  of  physics,  science  is  much  indebted,  have  ascer- 
tained that  the  equilibrium  of  the  liquid  is  not  disturbed  to  a 
greater  depth  than  about  three  hundred  and  fifly  times  the  alti- 
tude of  the  wave. 

623.  Reflection  of  waves.  —  If  a  series  of  progressive  waves 
impinge  against  any  solid  surface,  they  will  be  reflected,  and 
will  return  along  the  surface  of  the  fluid  as  if  they  emanated  from 
a  centre  equally  distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  obstructing 
surface. 

To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  when  any  part 
of  a  wave  encounters  the  obstructing  surface,  its  progress  is  re- 
tarded, and  the  particles  composing  it  will  oscillate  vertically  in 
contact  with  the  surface,  exactly  as  they  would  oscillate  if  they 
had  at  this  point  been  first  disturbed.  They  will  therefore,  at 
this  point,  become  the  centre  of  a  new  system  of  waves,  which 
will  be  propagated  around  it,  but  which  will  form  only  semi- 
circles, since  the  centre  of  undulation  will  be  against  the  ob- 
structing surface,  which  will,  as  it  were,  cut  off  half  of  each 
circular  undulation.  As  the  several  points  of  the  wave  meet  the 
obstructing  surface  in  succession,  other  series  of  semicircular 
waves  will  be  formed,  and  we  shall  see  that  by  the  combination  of 
these  various  systems  of  semicircular  waves,  a  single  wave  will  be 
formed,  the  centre  of  which  will  be  a  point  just  so  far  on  the 
other  side  of  the  obstructing  surface,  as  the  original  centre  was  on 
the  side  of  the  fluid. 
Let  c,fg,  339.,  be  tlie  ot\^\iv«\  «i«u\x^  ^1  >rci\>a^^>ukssii^  «Bii^>sk 
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e  w  w  isauing  from  it 
The  first  part  of  this 


towards  the  obstructing  sarfaoe 
which  will  meet  the  obstructing 


gurface  irill  be  the  point  t,  which  moves  along  the  line  c  k  per- 
peDdicular  to  it.  After  this,  the  other  points  of  the  wave  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  will  successively  strike  it. 

Let  us  take  the  moment  at  which  the  surface  b  struck  at  the 
points  B  and  a  equally  distant  irom  the  middle  point  u  by  two 
parts  of  the  wave.  All  the  intermediate  points  between  b  and  a 
will  have  been  previously  struck ;  and  if  the  wave  had  not  been 
intercepted  by  the  obstrncting  surface,  it  would  at  the  moment 
at  which  it  strikes  the  points  b  and  a  have  had  the  form  of  the 
(nrcular  arc  a  o  b.  having  the  original  pioint  c  as  its  centre- 
But  as  the  successive  points  of  the  wave  strike  the  lurface  AB, 
tbey  will,  according  to  what  has  been  explained,  each  become  the 
centre  of  a  new  wave  which  will  have  a  semicircular  form ;  and  1« 
ascertdn  the  magnitude  of  such  wave  at  the  moment  the  original 
wave  strikes  the  points  a  and  b,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  distance  through  which  each  semicircular  wave  will  ejipand, 
in  tiie  interval  between  the  moment  at  which  the  vertes  of  the 
original  wave  strikes  the  point  h,  and  the  moment  at  which  thft 
two  extremities  of  the  wave  strike  the  pointe  a.  e&&  '&.    \\  'w 
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evident  that  if  the  wave  had  not  been  interrupted  at  m,  its  vertex 
would  have  been  moved  on  to  o ;  and  as  the  new  wave  reflected 
from  M  will  have  the  same  velocity,  it  follows  that  at  the  moment 
the  original  wave  would  have  arrived  at  o,  the  reflected  wave  will 
have  expanded  through  a  semicircle  whose  radius  is  m  o.  There- 
fore, if  we  take  the  point  m  as  a  centre,  and  a  line  equal  to  m  o  as 
a  radius,  and  describe  a  semicircle,  this  semicircle  will  be  the 
position  of  the  new  wave  formed  with  m  as  a  centre,  at  the  moment 
that  the  extremities  of  the  original  wave  struck  the  points 
A  and  B. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  if  p  be  the  position,  which 
the  point  of  the  original  wave  which  struck  n  would  have  attained 
had  it  not  been  interrupted,  the  distance  through  which  the  semi- 
circular wave  having  n  as  a  centre  would  have  expanded  in  the 
same  time  will  be  determined  by  describing  a  semicircle  with  v  as 
a  centre,  and  n  p  as  a  radius.    In  the  same  manner  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  forms  of  all  the  semicircular  waves,  produced,  with 
the  points  n  of  the  obstructing  surface  between  a  and  b  as  centreSi 
will  be  determined  by  taking  the  several  parts  of  the  radii  or, 
which  lie  beyond  the  obstructing  surface  as  radii,  and  the  points! 
where  they  cross  the  obstructing  surface  as  centres.    This  htf 
been  accordingly  done  in  the  diagram,  by  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  obstructing  surface  is  inte^ 
sected  by  the  numerous  semicircular  waves  which  have  been  formed. 
But  it  appears  also  that  the  series  of  points  where  they  intersect 
each  other  most  closely  is  that  of  a  circular  arc  a  o'  b,  having  for 
its  centre  the  point  c\  whose  distance  behind  the  surface  m  ii 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  centre  c  before  it,  so  that  c  m  shall  be 
equal  to  &  m.    The  effect  will  be,  that  a  circular  wave  a  o'  b  will 
be  formed,  the  intersection  of  the  semicircles  within  this  being  so 
inconsiderable   as  to  be  imperceptible.    This  wave   a  o'  b  will 
accordingly  expand  from  the  surface  a  b  towards  c  on  the  left  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  wave  a  o  b  would  have  expanded  on  ^ 
right  towards  c',  if  it  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  obstructing 
surface. 

If  any  radius  of  the  original  wave,  such  as  c  p,  and  the  corre*  ■ 
spending  radius  cp^  of  the  reflected  wave  be  also  drawn,  theie 
two  radii  will  evidently  make  equal  angles  with  the  line  CM</ 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  obstructing  surface;  and  conae" 
quently,  if  from  the  point  n  a  line  nq  be  drawn  parallel  to  gm, 
and  therefore  perpendicular  to  ab,  the  lines  cn  and  nb  will  form 
equal  angles  with  it. 

624.  Ziaw  of  reflection. — The  angle  cnq  is  called  (he 
of  incidence  of  the  wave^  and  tVi^  oiv^le  q.nb  is  called  ike  angk 
reflection  ;  and  hence  it  \a  esXaXiVisV^d  «a  «.  %^\xsssi^\ai«(^>2Qax  ia  || 
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ion  of  waves  from  any  obstructing  surface,  the  angle  of  in- 
«  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  —  a  law  which  has  al- 
been  shown  to  prevail  when  a  perfectly  elastic  body  is 
ed  by  a  perfectly  hard  surface. 

en  a  wave  strikes  a  curved  surface,  it  will  be  reflected  from 
diflerent  direction,  according  to  the  point  of  the  surface  at 
it  is  incident.  It  will  be  reflected  from  such  point  in  the 
lirection  as  it  would  be  if  it  struck  a  plane  which  coincides 
be  curved  surface  at  this  point. 

.  'VTaves  propagated  flrom  tbe  foci  of  an  ellipse. — 

There  are  two  species  of 
curves,   which    in   those 
branches  of  physics  which 
involve  the  principles  of 
undulation  are  attended 
with     consequences     of 
considerable  importance. 
These    figures    are    the 
ellipse  and  the^  parabola. 
Fig.  340.  represents  an 
ellipse :  A  B  is  its  major 
axis,  and  c  d  its  minor 
axis  ;  f  f'  are  two  points 
upon  its  major  axis  called 
its  foci,  which  have  the 
following   property.      If 
e  drawn  from  the  foci  to  any  point  p  in  the  ellipse,  these 
ill  form  equal  angles  with  the  ellipse  at  p,  and  their  lengths 
lK)gether  will  be  equal  to  the  major  axis  ab. 
imarkable  consequence  of  this  property  follows,  relative  to 
tions  having  for  their  centres  one  or  other  of  the  foci.     If  a 
)f  progressive  circular  waves,  propagated  from  the  focus  f 
entre,  strike  the  surface,  they  will  be  reflected  from  the 
J  at  angles  equal  to  those  at  which  they  strike  it,  because, 
law  which  has  been  already  established,  the  angles  of  re- 
I  will  be  equal  to  the  angles  of  incidence.     If,  then,  we 
e  several  waves  of  the  same  system  diverging  from  the  focus 
rike  successively  the  elliptical  surface  at  the  point  p,  they 
reflected  in  the  direction  p  f'  towards  the  other  focus.   But 
;,he  points  of  the  same  wave  move  with  the  same  velocity, 
ill  describe  equal  spaces  in  the  same  time.     Let  the  points 
pon  the  lines  p  f'  be  those  at  which  the  points  of  the  wave 
rive  simultaneously.    It  then  follows,  that  the  Uwe^  "E't  «:cv\ 
I,  taken  together,  be  equal,  being  in  eacVi  cas^  \\ife  «\)?^e,^% 
edin  tbe  same  time  by  different  points  o^  t\i^  ^«i\£^^  \?«n<6. 
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If,  then,  these  equal  lengths  fpjd  be  taken  from  the  lengths  wri^t 
which  are  also  equal  to  each  other,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
the  remainders  p'/>  will  necessarily  be  equal ;  therefore  the  pointi 
p  will  lie  at  equal  distances  from  f',  and  will  therefore  form  a 
circle  round  p'  as  a  centre. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  each  circular  wave  which  expands  round 
p  will,  after  it  has  been  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  ellipse, 
form  another  circular  wave  round  p'  as  a  centre. 

626.  iXTaves  propagated  from  tbe  focus  of  a  parabola.  ~ 

The  curve  called  a  parabola  is 
represented  in  Jig;  341.  The 
point  V  is  its  vertex,  and  the 
line  VM  is  its  axis. 

A  certain  point  p  upon  the 
axis  near  the  vertex,  called  the 
focus,  has  the  following  property. 
Let  lines  be  drawn  from  this 
point  p  to  any  points  such  as  p 
in  the  curve ;  and  let  other  lines 
be  drawn  from  the  points  p  se- 
verally parallel  to  the  axis  vMi 
meeting  lines  ww'  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  curve.  The  lines 
FP  and  pp  will  be  inclined  at 
equal  angles  to  the  curve  at  the 
points  p,  and  the  sum  of  their 
lengths  will  be  everywhere  the 
same ;  that  is,  if  the  length  of 
the  line  pp  be  added  to  the 
length  of  the  line  pj9,  the  same 
sum  will  be  obtained  whichever 
of  the  points  p  may  be  taken ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  whatever 
line  w  w'  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  v  m. 

It  follows  from  this  property,  that  if  the  focus  of  a  parabola  be 
the  centre  of.  a  system  of  progressive  waves,  these  waves,  after 
striking  the  surface,  will  be  reflected  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
parallel  straight  waves  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  ww',  and 
moving  from  f  towards  m. 

This  may  be  demonstrated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  hs  it 
has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  that  the  reflected  waves 
form  a  circle  round  the  focus  p";  for  the  lines  pp  and  jt>p,^^.  341  ^ 
forming  equal  angles  with  the  curve,  will  necessarily  correspond 
with  the  direction  of  tba  mcvdeG.t.  wvd  reflected  waves,  and  thij 
sum  of  these  lines  being  t\i^  sasxia  "«\3kSt«s«t  >3ofc  \^\&x  -s  \a»j  bi( 
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situated,  the  several  points  of  the  same  wave  striking  different 
points  of  the  parabola  will  arrive  together  at  the  line  w  w',  inas- 
much as  they  move  with  the  same  velocity,  and  have  equal  spaces 
to  move  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  follows,  by  precisely  similar  reasoning, 
that  if  a  series  of  parallel  straight  waves  at  right  angles  to  v  m, 
moving  from  m  towards  v,  should  strike  the  parabolic  surface, 
their  reflections  would  form  a  series  of  circular  waves  of  which 
the  focus  F  would  be  the  centre. 

If  two  parabolas,  a  v  b  and  a'  v'  b',  fig,  342.,  face  each  other  so 


Fig.  J41.   • 

as-to  have  their  axes  coincident  and  their  concavities  in  opposite 
directions,  a  system  of  progressive  circular  waves  issuing  from  one 
focus  p,  will  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  system,  having  for 
.the  centre  the  other  focus  p'.  The  waves  which  diverge  from  f, 
after  striking  on  the  surface  a  v  b,  will  be  converted  into  a  series 
of  straight  parallel  waves  moving  at  right  angles  to  vv',  and 
towards  v^  These  will  strike  the  surface  a' v'  b',  and  after  being 
reflected  from  it  will  form  another  series  of  circular  waves,  havins: 
the  other  focus  f^  as  their  common  centre. 

A  circular  arc,  if  its  extent  be  not  great  compared  with  the 
length  of  its  radius,  may  be  considered  as  practically  coinciding 
with  a  parabolic  surface  whose  focus  is  at  the  middle  point  of  the 
radius  of  the  circular  surface. 

For  example,  let  a  b,  fig.  343.,  be  a  circular  arc,  whose  centre 

is  c,  and  whose  middle  point  is  v. 
Let  F  be  the  middle  point  of  the 
radius  c  v.  Then  a  b  may  be 
—  considered  as  so  nearly  coin- 
ciding with  a  parabola  whose 
focus  is  F,  and  whose  vertex  is 
V,   that   it  will  possess   all   the 
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properties  ascribed  to  the  parabola;  and  consequently  spherical 
lurfaces,  provided  their  extent  be  small  coraparo^d  VvXXi  \>[i<^v£ 
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diameters,  will  have  all  the  properties  here  ascribed  to  parabolic 
surfaces. 

627.  ZSxperimental  illustration. — All  these  effects  have  been 
beautifully  verified  by  experiment  by  means  of  expedients  con- 
trived by  the  Messrs.  Weber,  whose  arrangements,  nevertheless, 
for  this  object  admit  of  still  further  simplification. 

1.  Let  a  trough  of  convenient  magnitude  be  partially  filled  with  mercmy, 
80  as  to  present  a  surface  of  that  fluid  of  sufficient  extent.  Let  a  piece  of 
writing  paper  be  formed  into  a  funnel,  with  an  extremely  small  opening  at 
the  point,  so  as  to  allow  a  minute  stream  of  mercury  to  flow  from  it.  Let  a 
piece  of  sheet  iron,  having  a  perfectly  plane  suriface,  be  now  immersed 
vertically  in  the  mercur}%  and  let  a  small  stream  descend  from  the  funnel  at 
any  point  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  vesseL  A  series  of  pro- 
gressive circular  waves  will  be  produced  around  the  point  where  the  mercnrjr 
falls,  which  will  spread  around  it  This  will  strike  the  plane  surface  of  the 
sheet  iron,  and  will  be  reflected  from  it,  forming  another  series  of  circniar 
waves,  whose  centre  will  be  a  point  equally  distant  on  the  other  side  ci  tlie 
sheet  iron,  as  already  described. 

2.  Let  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  be  bent  into  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  audi  ai 
that  represented  &t^g,  340. ;  and  let  the  position  of  the  foci  be  indicated  by 
a  small  wire  index  attached  to  it.  Let  this  be  immersed  in  the  mercniy  in 
the  trough ;  and  let  the  funnel  be  brought  directly  over  the  point  of  the 
index  which  marks  the  position  of  one  of  the  foci.  When  the  mercniy  ii 
allowed  to  fall,  a  series  of  circular  waves  will  be  produced  roand  that  focnii 
and,  striking  on  the  surface  of  the  iron,  will  be  reflected  from  it,  forming 
another  series  of  circular  waves,  of  which  the  other  focus  is  the  centre,  as 
already  expressed. 

3.  Let  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  parabola,  as  reim- 
sented  in^^.  341.,  the  position  of  the  focus  being,  as  before,  marked  by  an 
index.  If  this  be  immersed  in  the  mercurv,  and  the  stream  be  let  fall  finom 
the  funnel  placed  at  the  point  of  the  index,  a  series  of  circular  waves  will  be 
produced  around  the  focus,  which,  after  being  reflected  from  the  parabolic 
surface,  will  be  converted  into  a  series  of  parallel  straight  waves  at  right 
angles  to  its  axis,  as  already  explained. 

4.  Let  two  pieces  of  sheet  iron  formed  into  parabolic  surfaces,  with  indices 
showing  the  foci,  be  immersed  in  the  mercury  in  such  a  position  that  their 
axes  shall  be  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  concavities  facing  each  other. 
From  the  funnel  let  fall  a  stream  upon  one  focus  F^Jig,  342.  Circular  waves 
will  be  formed  which,  after  reflection  from  the  adjacent  parabola,  will  becoooe 
parallel  waves,  and  after  a  second  reflection  from  the  opposite  parabola  wili 
again  become  circular  waves  with  the  other  focus  as  a  centre. 

5.  If  pieces  of  sheet  iron  be  bent  into  the  form  of  small  circalar  arcs  whose 
length  is  small  compared  with  their  radius,  the  same  effects  will  be  produced 
as  those  which  were  produced  by  parabolic  surfaces. 

628.  Interference. — When  two  waves  which  proceed  from 
different  centres  encounter  each  other,  effects  ensue  which  are  of 
considerable  importance  in  those  branches  of  physics  whose  theory 
is  founded  upon  the  principles  of  undulation. 

I.  If  the  elevation  o?  oii^  wtv.v^  ^iovweldes  with  the  elevation  rf 
another,  and  the  depreasioiva  s^iaocmxi^v^^^^b'^vi^'siQNjl^Vsft,^^ 
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duced,  the  height  of  whose  elevation,  and  the  depth  of  whose  de- 
pression,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  heights  and  depths  of  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  two  waves  which  are  thus,  as  it 
were,  superposed. 

n.  If,  however,  the  elevation  of  one  wave  coincide  with  the 
depression  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  then  the  effect  will  be  a 
wave  whose  elevation  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  eleva- 
tions, and  whose  depression  will  be  the  difference  of  the  depressions 
of  the  two  waves  which  thus  meet. 

m.  If,  in  the  former  case,  the  heights  and  depressions  of  the 
waves  superposed  be  equal,  the  resulting  wave  will  have  double 
the  height  of  the  elevation,  and  double  the  depth  of  the  depres- 
sion. 

rV.  If  the  heights  and  depressions  be  equal  in  the  second  case, 
the  two  waves  will  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and  no  undulation 
will  take  place  at  the  point  in  question;  for  the  difference  of 
elevations  and  the  difference  of  depressions  being  nothing,  there 
will  be  neither  elevation  nor  depression. 

In  fact,  in  this  latter  case,  the  depression  of  each  wave  is  filled 
np  by  the  elevation  of  the  other. 

This  phenomenon,  involving  the  effacement  of  an  undulation  by 
the  circumstance  of  two  waves  meeting  in  the  manner  described, 
is  called  in  the  theory  of  undulation  an  interference,  and  is  at- 
tended with  remarkable  consequences  in  several  branches  of 
physics. 

629.  Bxperlmental  illnstration. — The  two  systems  of  waves 
formed  by  an  elliptical  surface,  and  propagated,  one  directly 
around  one  of  the  foci,  and  the  other  formed  by  reflection  around 
the  other,  exhibit,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  the  phenomena  not 
only  of  reflection,  as  has  been  already  explained,  but  also  of  inter- 
ference, as  has  been  shown  with  remarkable  elegance  by  the 
Messrs.  Weber  already  referred  to.  These  phenomena  are  re- 
presented in  Jig,  344.,  where  a  and  b  are  the  two  foci.  The 
strongly  marked  circles  indicate  the  elevation  of  the  waves  formed 
ajound  each  focus,  and  the  more  lio^htly  traced  circles  indicate 
their  depression.  The  points  where°the  strongly  marked  circles 
intersect  the  more  faintly  marked  circles,  being  points  where  an 
elevation  coincides  with  a  depression,  are  consequently  points  of 
interference,  according  to  what  has  been  just  explained.  The 
series  of  these  points  form  lines  of  interference,  which  are  marked 
in  the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  which,  as  will  be  seen,  have 
the  forms  of  ellipses  and  parabolas  round  the  same  foci. 

630.  Znlleotlon  of  waves.  —  If  a  series  of  waves  encounter  91 
solid  surface  in  which  there  is  an  opening  tYitOM^  '^YixOa.  xJs^fc 
wsres  msf  be  admitted,  the  series  will  be  contmvk^^  vcl€v^^  ^^ 


opening,  and  without  interruptiou ;  bat  other  MiieB  of  pK^reaeiTe 
waves  having  a  circular  form  will  be  generated,  having  the  edge 
of  the  opening  as  their  centres. 


Let  u  s,  Jig.  345.J  represent  snch  a  surface,  having  an  opeoini; 
whose  edges  are  a  and  b,  and 
let  c  be  a  centre  from  which  1 
series  of  progressive  circnlir 
waves  is  propi^ated.  Thete 
waves,  entering  at  the  opening 
A  B,  will  continue  theii  conne 
uninterrupted,  forming  the  cir- 
cular arcs  a  h.  But  around  > 
and  B  as  centres,  ajstemi  <i 
progressive  circular  waves  wiD 
be  formed  which  will  unite  will 
the  waves  db,  completing  them 
bf  circular  arcs  1:1  f  and  bt, 
meeting  the  obstructing  surfwe 
on  the  outside  ;  but  these  cir- 
cular waves  will  also  be  formed 
throughout  the  remainder  of 
their  extent,  as  indicated  in  tbt 
figure,  on  both  sides  of  the  ob- 
structing surface,  and  intet- 
tS^goAL  system  of 
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centre  c.    Thej  will  also  form,  with  these,  series  of  points  of 
interference  according  to  the  principles  already  explained. 

The  effects  here  described  as  produced  by  the  edges  of  an 
opening  through  which  a  series  of  waves  is  transmitted  are  called 
inflection^  and  they  form  an  important  feature  in  several  branches  of 
physics  whose  theory  is  based  upon  the  principles  of  undulation. 

631.  The  undulations  produced  upon  a  large  scale  in  the  oceans, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  other  large  collections  of  water  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  are  attended  with  important  effects  on  the  economy 
of  nature.  Without  these  the  ocean  would  be  soon  rendered 
putrid  by  the  mass  of  organised  matter  which  would  be  mingled 
with  it,  and  which  would  chiefly  float  at  its  surface. 

The  principal  physical  cause  which  produces  these  undulations, 
where  they  take  place  on  a  moderate  scale,  is  the  motion  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  on  a  large  scale  they  are  produced  by  the  com- 
bined effects  of  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  exerted  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  immense  undulations  excited  by 
these  attractions  produce  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  which  are 
explained  in  our  Handbook  of  Astronomy. 

632.  Vndolation  of  air  and  grases.  —  If  any  portion  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  any  other  elastic  fluid  diffused  through  space,  be 
suddenly  compressed  and  immediately  relieved  from  the  com- 
pressing force,  it  will  expand  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  and,  like 
all  other  similar  examples  already  given,  will,  after  its  expansion, 
exceed  its  former  volume  to  a  certain  limited  extent,  after  which 
it  will  again  contract,  and  thus  oscillate  alternately  on  the  one 
side  and  on  the  other  of  its  position  of  repose. 

We  may  consider  this  effect  to  be  produced  upon  a  small 
sphere  of  air  having  any  proposed  radius,  as,  for  example,  an 
inch. 

Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  suddenly  compressed,  so  as  to  form  a 
sphere  of  haLfan  inch  in  radius,  and  being  relieved  from  the  com- 
pressing force  it  expands  again,  and  surpassing  its  former  dimen- 
sions, swells  into  a  sphere  of  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  will  again 
contract  and  return  to  the  magnitude  of  a  sphere,  with  a  radius 
somewhat  greater  than  half  an  inch,  and  will  again  expand,  and  so 
oscillate,  forming  alternately  spheres  with  radii  less  and  greater 
than  an  inch,  until  at  length  the  oscillation  ceases,  and  it  resumes 
permanently  its  original  dimensions.  These  oscillations  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  single  sphere  of  air  in  which  they  commenced ; 
the  circumambient  air  will  necessarily  follow  the  contracting 
sphere  when  first  compressed,  so  that  a  spherical  shell  of  air  which 
lies  outside  the  sphere  will  expand,  and  become  less  deiis^  iV^a^XL  ysv 
its  state  of  equilibrium. 

When  the  central  sphere  again  expands,  l\ua  exA.etiksiIi  «^wrs\ 
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shell  will  contract,  and  will  become  more  dense  than  in  its  state  of 
equilibrium.  This  shell  will  act  in  a  similar  manner  upon  another 
spherical  shell  outside  it,  and  this  upon  another  outside  it,  and  so 
forth. 

If  then  we  suppose  a  number  of  successive  spheres  surrounding 
the  point  of  original  compression,  we  shall  have  a  series  of  alter- 
nate spherical  shells  of  air,  which  will  be  condensed  and  expanded 
in  a  greater  degree  than  when  in  a  state  of  repose.  This  con- 
densation and  expansion  thus  spreading  spherically  round  the 
original  centre  of  disturbance,  is  in  all  respects  analogous  to  a 
series  of  circular  waves  forming  round  the  central  point  upon  the 
surface  of  a  liquid,  the  elevation  of  the  wave  in  the  case  of  the 
liquid  corresponding  to  the  condensation  in  the  case  of  the  gas, 
and  the  depression  of  the  wave  corresponding  to  the  expansion  of 
the  gas. 

633.  Propagation  of  waves  ttarouffli  an  elastic  fluid.— We 

will  limit  our  observations  in  the  first  instance  to  a  single  series  of 
particles  of  air,  expanding  in  a  straight  line  from  the  centre  of 
disturbance  a,  fig.  346.,  towards  t.  Let  s  A  represent  the  space 
through  which  the  disturbing  force  acts,  and  let  us  imagine  this  air 
suddenly  pressed  from  s  to  a  by  some  solid  surface  moving  against 
it,  and  let  us  suppose  that  this  motion  from  s  to  a  is  made  in  a 
second     ^ow,  if  air  were  a  body  devoid  of  elasticity,  and  like  a 
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Fig.  346. 

perfectly  rigid  rod,  the  effect  of  this  motion  of  the  solid  surface 
from  8  to  A  would  be  to  push  the  remote  extremity  t  through  a 
space  to  the  right  corresponding  with  and  equal  to  s  a. 

But  such  an  effect  does  not  take  place,  first,  because  air  is  highly 
elastic,  and  has  a  tendency  to  yield  to  the  force  exerted  by  the 
solid  surface  upon  it,  which  moves  from  s  to  a;  and  secondly, 
because  to  transmit  any  effect  from  A  to  a  remote  point,  such  as  T, 
would  require  a  much  greater  interval  of  time  than  that  which 
elapses  during  the  movement  of  the  surface  from  s  to  a.  The 
effect,  therefore,  of  the  compression  in  the  interval  of  time  which 
elapses  during  the  motion  from  s  to  a,  is  to  displace  the  particles 
of  air  which  lie  at  a  certain  definite  distance  to  the  right  of  A. 
Let  the  distance,  for  example,  be  ab.  All  the  particles,  there- 
fore, of  air  which  lie  in  succession  from  A  to  b  will  be  affected 
more  or  less  by  the  compression,  and  will  consequently  be  brought 
into  closer  contiguity  mOa.  %«lOcl  o\Jasx\  W\.  ihay  will  not  be 
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eqjally  compressed,  because  to  enable  the  series  of  particles  of  air 
lying  between  a  and  b  to  assume  a  uniform  density  requires  a 
longer  time  than  elapses  during  the  motion  of  the  solid  surface 
from  s  to  A.  At  the  instant,  therefore,  of  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
pressing surface  at  a,  the  line  of  particles  between  a  and  b  will  be 
at  different  distances  from  each  other ;  and  it  is  proved,  by  mathe- 
matical principles,  that  the  point  where  they  are  most  closely 
compressed  is  the  middle  point  tti,  between  a  and  b,  and  there- 
fore, departing  from  this  middle  point  m,  in  either  direction,  they 
are  less  and  less  compressed. 

The  condition,  therefore,  of  the  air  between  a  and  b  is  as 
follows.  Its  density  gradually  increases  from  A  to  m,  and  gradually 
decreases  from  m  to  b.  Now,  it  is  also  proved  that  the  effect  of 
the  elastic  force  of  the  air  is  such  that,  at  the  next  moment  of  time 
after  the  arrival  of  the  compressing  surface  at  a,  the  state  of 
varying  compression  which  has  been  just  described  as  prevailing 
between  a  and  b  will  prevail  between  another  point  in  advance  of 
A,  such  as  A^,  and  a  point  b'  equally  in  advance  of  b,  and  the  point 
of  the  greatest  compression  will,  in  like  manner,  have  advanced  to 
m\  at  the  same  distance  to  the  right  of  m.  In  short,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  air  between  a'  and  b'  will  be  in  all  respects  similar  to 
its  condition  the  previous  moment  between  a  and  b  ;  and  in  like 
manner,  in  the  next  moment,  the  same  condition  will  prevail  be- 
tween the  particles  a''  and  b''  to  the  right  of  a'  and  b'.  Now,  it 
must  be  observed  that  as  this  state  of  varying  density  prevails 
from  left  to  right,  the  air  behind  it,  in  which  it  formerly  prevailed, 
resumes  its  primitive  condition.  In  a  word,  the  state  of  varying 
density  which  has  been  described  as  prevailing  between  a  and  b 
at  the  moment  the  compressing  surface  arrived  at  a  will,  in  the 
succeeding  moments,  advance  from  left  to  right  towards  t,  and 
will  so  advance  at  a  uniform  rate ;  the  distance  between  the  points 
A  b,  a'  b',  and  a''  b'',  &c.  always  remaining  the  same. 

634.  Aerial  undnlations.  —  This  interval  between  the  points 
A  and  B  is  called  a  wave  or  undulation,  from  its  analogy,  not  only 
in  form,  but  in  its  progressive  motion,  to  the  waves  formed  on  the 
surface  of  liquids,  already  described ;  the  difference  being,  that  in 
the  one  case  the  centre  of  the  wave  is  the  point  of  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  the 
point  of  greatest  condensation  or  compression  of  the  particles  of 
the  air.  The  distance  between  a  and  b,  or  between  a'  and  b',  or 
between  a''  and  b",  which  always  remains  the  same  as  the  wave 
progresses,  is  called  the  length  of  the  wave. 

In  what  precedes  we  have  supposed  the  compressing  8urfa.c^  1^ 
advance  from  s  to  a,  and  to  produce  a  compt^mou  oi  >Csv&  ^^  vsx 
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advance  of  it.  Let  us  now  suppose  this  surface  to  be  at  ii,  the  air 
contiguous  to  it  having  its  natural  density. 

If  the  surface  proceed  contrariwise  from  a  to  8,  the  air  which  was 
contiguous  to  it  at  a  will  rush  after  it  in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  so 
that  the  air  to  the  right  of  a  will  be  disturbed  and  rendered  less 
dense  than  previously.  An  effect  will  be  produced,  in  fine,  pre- 
cisely contrary  to  that  which  was  produced  when  the  surface 
advanced  from  s  to  a  ;  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  that  a 
change  will  be  made  upon  the  air  between  a  and  b  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  which  was  previously  made,  that  is  to  say,  the 
middle  point  m  will  be  that  at  which  the  rarefaction  will  be 
greatest,  and  the  density  will  increase  gradually,  proceeding  from 
the  point  m  in  either  direction  towards  the  points  a  and  r. 

The  same  observations  as  to  the  progressive  motion  will  be 
applicable  as  before,  only  that  the  centre  of  the  progression  m, 
instead  of  being  the  point  of  greatest,  will  be  the  point  of  least 
density. 

635.  IXTaves  condensed  and  rarefied.  —  The  space  a  b  is  also 
in  this  case  denominated  a  wave  or  undulation.  But  these  two 
species  of  waves  are  distinguished  one  from  the  other  by  being 
denominated,  the  former  a  condensed  wave,  and  the  latter  a  rarefied 
wave.  Now,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  compressing  surface 
moves  alternately  backwards  and  forwards  between  s  and  a, 
making  its  excursions  in  equal  times.  The  two  series  of  waves,  as 
already  defined,  will  be  produced  in  succession.  While  the  con- 
densed wave  moves  from  s  towards  t,  the  rarefied  wave  immedi- 
ately follows  it,  and  in  the  same  manner  this  rarefied  wave  will  be 
followed  by  another  condensed  wave,  produced  by  the  next  oscil- 
lation, and  so  on. 

The  analogy  of  tnese  phenomena  to  the  progressive  undulations 
on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  as  already  described,  is  obvious  and 
striking. 

What  has  been  here  described  with  reference  to  a  single  line  of 
particles  extending  from  the  centre  of  disturbance  a  in  a  parti- 
cular direction,  is  equally  applicable  to  every  line  diverging  in 
every  conceivable  direction  around  such  centre,  and  hence  it 
follows  that  the  succession  of  condensed  and  rarefied  waves  will 
be  propagated  round  the  centre,  each  wave  forming  a  spherical 
surface,  which  is  continually  progressive  and  uniformly  enlarges, 
the  wave  moving  from  the  common  centre  with  a  uniform  mo- 
tion. 

636.  Velocity  and  force  of  aerial  waves.  —  The  velocity 
with  which  such  undulations  are  propagated  through  the  atmo- 
sphere depends  on,  and  vaxl^a  -wlth^  the  elasticity  of  the  fluid. 
The  degree  of  compression  oi  xYL^N^ari^^  Vav.Oa.^QTt^^-^wiL^^  the 
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height  of  a  wave  in  the  case  of  liquids,  depends  on  the  energy  of 
the  disturbing  force.  All  the  effects  which  have  been  described 
in  the  case  of  waves  formed  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  are 
reproduced,  under  analogous  conditions,  in  the  case  of  undulations 
propagated  through  the  atmosphere. 

637.  Interference  of  aerial  waves.  —  Thus,  if  two  series  of 
waves  coincide  as  to  their  points  of  greatest  and  least  condensa- 
tion, a  series  will  be  formed  whose  greatest  condensation  and 
rarefaction  is  determined  by  the  sum  of  points,  as  prevailing  in  the 
separate  undulations ;  and  if  the  two  series  are  so  arranged  that  the 
points  of  greatest  condensation  of  the  one  coincide  with  the 
greatest  rarefaction  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  the  series  will 
have  condensations  and  rarefactions  determined  by  the  difference 
of  each  of  the  separate  series ;  and,  in  fine,  if  in  this  latter  case 
the  condensations  and  rarefactions  be  equal,  the  undulations  will 
mutually  efface  each  other,  and  the  phenomena  of  interference, 
already  described  as  to  liquids,  will  be  reproduced. 

As  the  undulations  produced  in  the  air  are  spread  over  spherical 
surfaces  having  the  centre  of  disturbance  as  a  common  centre,  the 
magnitude  of  these  surfaces  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of 
their  radii,  or,  what  is  the  same,  of  the  squares  of  their  distances 
from  the  point  of  central  disturbance ;  and,  as  the  intensity  of 
the  wave  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  space  over  which  it  is 
diffused,  it  follows  that  the  effects  or  energy  of  these  waves  will 
diminish  as  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  centre  of 
propagation  increases. 


CHAP.  II. 

PBODUGTION  AND   PBOPAGATION   OF  S0UN1>. 

638.  Sound  is  the  sensation  produced  in  the  organs  of  hearing 
when  they  are  affected  by  undulations  transmitted  to  them  through 
the  atmosphere.  These  undulations  are  subject  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  physical  conditions,  and  each  variety  is  followed  by  a 
different  sensation. 

The  atmospheric  undulations  which  thus  produce  the  sensation 
of  sound,  are  themselves  excited  usually  by  the  vibration  of  some 
elastic  bodies,  whose  condition  of  equilibrium  is  momentarily  dis- 
turbed, and  which  impart  to  the  air- in  contact  with  them  undula- 
tions which  correspond  with  and  are  determiiie^  Vj-^  svjL0cLN^^^Y«5f0k.. 
The  vibrating  bodies  which  thus  impart  UTi^\jX«k.\AOTL  \a  ^^  ^^ 


are  called  tottndin/f  or  tonortmt  bodia ;  and  the  fur  is  said  to  b«  t 
propagator  or  conductor  of  soundi  and  is  sometimes  called  a  torn- 
feroaa  mediant. 

Tbe  soundiDg  body  doe* 
not,  however,  inTariablj  act 
in  a  direct  manner  npon  the 
air  which  conveys  the  nnda- 
lation  to  the  organ  of  hearing. 
It  ot^en  happens  that  the  tI- 
bratioQS  of  the  sounding  bod; 
are  Srst  imparted  to  otiier 
bodies  Eusceptible  of  vibra- 
tion, and  afUr  passing  tlirough 
a  succession  of  these,  the  un- 
dulation 13  finally  imparted  to 
the  air,  which  is  invariably  the 
la"t  medium  in  the  aericB,  and 
that  from  which  the  organ  of 
hearmg  receives  it. 

639  That  the  presence  of 
air  or  other  conducting  me- 
dium  19  indispensable  for  the 
production  of  sound,  is  proved 
by  the  following  experiment. 
Let  a  small  apparatus  0^< 
347.)  called  an  alarum,  con- 
sisting of  a  bell  a,  which  is 
Tig.  J47.  struck  by  a  hammer  J,  moved 

by  clockwork,  be  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  through  the  top  of  which  a  rod  slides, 
air-tight,  the  end  of  the  rod  being  connected  with  a  detent  which 
governs  the  motion  of  the  clockwork  connected  with  the  hammer. 
This  rod  can,  by  a  handle  placed  outside  the  receiver,  be  made  to 
disengage  the  detent,  so  as  to  make  the  bell  ring  whenever  it  is 
desired. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  and  the  alarum  being  placed 
within  the  receiver,  upon  a  soil  cushion  of  wool  e,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  vibration  from  being  communicated  to  the  pump  plate,  let 
the  receiver  be  exhausted  in  the  usual  way.  When  the  air  has 
been  withdrawn,  let  the  bell  be  made  to  ring  by  means  of  the 
sliding  tod.  No  sound  will  be  heard,  although  the  percussion  of 
the  tongue  upon  the  bell,  and  the  vibration  of  the  bell  itself  are 
visible.  Now  if  a  little  air  be  admitted  into  the  receiver,  a  faint 
sound  will  begin  to  be  heard,  and  this  sound  will  become  gradnallj 
louder  in  proportion  as  the  tur  is  gradually  readmitted. 
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In  this  case  the  vibrations  which  directly  act  upon  the  ear  are 
not  those  of  the  air  contained  in  the  receiver.  These  latter  act 
upon  the  receiver  itself  and  the  pump  plate,  producing  in  them 
sympathetic  vibration  ;  and  those  vibrations  impart  vibrations  to 
the  external  air  which  are  transmitted  to  the  ear. 

If  in  the  preceding  experiment  a  cushion  had  not  been  inter- 
posed between  the  alarum  and  the  pump  plate,  the  sound  of  the 
bell  would  have  been  audible,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  air 
from  the  receiver.  The  vibration  in  this  case  would  have  been 
propagated,  iirst  from  the  bell  to  the  pump  plate  and  to  the  bodies 
in  contact  with  it,  and  thence  to  the  external  air. 

Another  more  simple  method  of  performing  this  experiment  is 
shown  in  fig,  348      A  bell  is  suspended  within  a  glass  globe,  in 

the  neck  of  which  there  is  a  stopcock.  The  air 
being  exhausted  from  this  globe  by  a  syringe  or 
by  the  air  pump,  the  sound  of  the  bell  will  be 
inaudible,  and  will  become  audible  and  gradually 
louder  by'  admitting  the  air  by  slow  degrees. 

Persons  shut  up  in  a  close  room  are  sensible 
of  sounds  produced  at  a  distance  outside  such 
room ;  and  they  may  be  equally  sensible  of 
these,  even  though  the  windows  and  doors  should 
be  absolutely  air-tight.  In  such  case  the  undu- 
lations of  the  external  air  produce  sympathetic 
vibration  on  the  windows,  doors,  or  walls  by 
Fig.  348.  which  the  hearers  are  enclosed,  and  then  produce 

corresponding  vibrations  in  the  air  within  the 
room  by  which  the  organs  of  hearing  are  immediately  affected. 

640.  Sound  progressive. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  pro- 
pagation of  undulations  through  the  atmosphere  is  progressive ; 
and  if  it  be  admitted  that  such  undulations  are  the  agencies  by 
which  the  sense  of  hearing  is  affected,  it  will  follow  that  an  interval 
of  time,  more  or  less,  must  elapse  between  the  vibration  of  the 
sounding  body  and  the  perception  of  the  sound  by  a  hearer,  and 
that  such  interval  will  be  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the 
hearer  from  the  sounding  body,  and  to  the  velocity  with  which 
sound  is  propagated  through  the  intervening  medium.  But  this 
progressive  propagation  of  sound  can  also  be  directly  proved  by 
experiment- 
Let  a  series  of  observers,  a,  b,  c,  d,  &c.,  be  placed  in  a  line,  at 
distances  of  about  1 000  feet  asunder,  and  let  a  pistol  be  discharged 
at  P,  about  1000  feet  from  the  first  observer. 

p A n C T> F Y 

This  observer  will  see  the  flash  of  the  pisto)  about  one  second 
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before  he  hears  the  report.  The  observer  b  will  hear  the  report 
one  second  after  it  has  been  heard  by  a,  and  about  two  secondi 
after  he  sees  the  flash.  In  the  same  manner,  the  third  observer  at 
G  will  hear  the  report  one  second  after  it  has  been  heard  by  tihe 
observer  at  b,  and  two  seconds  after  it  has  been  heard  by  the  ob- 
server at  A,  and  three  seconds  after  he  perceives  the  flash.  In  the 
same  way,  the  fourth  observer  at  d  will  hear  the  report  one  second 
later  than  it  was  heard  by  the  third  observer  at  c,  and  three 
seconds  later  than  it  was  heard  by  the  observer  at  a,  and  four 
seconds  after  he  perceives  the  flash. 

Now  it  must  be  observed,  that  at  the  moment  the  report  it 
heard  by  the  second  observer  at  b,  it  has  ceased  to  be  audible  to 
the  first  observer  at  a  ;  and  when  it  is  heard  by  the  third  observer 
at  c,  it  has  ceased  to  be  heard  by  the  second  observer  at  b,  and  so 
forth.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  this,  that  sound  passes  through 
the  air,  not  instantaneously,  but  progressively,  and  at  a  unifonn 
rate. 

641.  Breadtb  of  sonorous  waves. — As  the  sensation  of  sound 
is  produced  by  the  wave  of  air  impinging  on  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear,  exactly  as  the  momentum  of  a  wave  of  the  sea  would  strike 
the  shore,  it  follows  that  the  interval  between  the  production  of 
sound  and  its  sensation,  is  the  time  which  such  a  wave  would  take 
to  pass  through  the  air  from  the  sounding  body  to  the  ear ;  and 
since  these  waves  are  propagated  through  the  air  in  regular  suc- 
cession, one  following  another  without  overlaying  each  other,  as  in 
the  case  of  waves  upon  a  liquid,  the  breadth  of  a  wave  may  always 
be  determined  if  we  take  the  number  of  vibrations  which  the 
sounding  body  makes  in  a  second,  and  the  velocity  with  which  the 
sound  passes  through  the  air.  If,  for  example,  it  be  known  that 
in  a  second  a  musical  string  makes  500  vibrations,  and  that  the 
sound  of  this  string  takes  a  second  to  reach  the  ear  of  a  person  at 
a  distance  of  locx)  feet,  there  are  500  waves  in  the  distance  of 
1 000  feet,  and  consequently  each  wave  measures  two  feet. 

The  velocity  of  the  sound,  therefore,  and  the  rate  of  vibration, 
are  always  sufficient  data  by  which  the  length  of  a  sonorous  wave 
can  be  computed. 

642.  [Bistinction  between  musical  sounds  and  ordinarj 
sounds. — In  physics,  every  sound  which  is  produced  by  a  succes- 
sion of  similar  vibrations,  following  each  other  at  equal  inter- 
vals of  time  so  short  that  the  vibrations  are  not  perceived  ah 
separate,  is  called  a  musical  sound.  Such  sounds,  however,  are  not 
necessarily  agreeable,  or  musical  in  the  popular  sense.  Noises,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  produced  by  vibrations  following  each  other  at 
irregular  intervals.] 

Sounds  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  pitch  or  tonet 
in  virtue  of  which  they  axe  \i\^  ot  Vs^  \  \yj  ^«a  vntoM»ti^.,  in 
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Tirtne  of  which  they  are  loud  or  soil ;  and  by  their  quality^  or  the 
property  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  different  instru- 
ments or  voices,  when  all  sound  the  same  note. 

643.  Pltcb. — The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  sound  is  grave  or  acute 
In  the  former  case  it  is  low,  and  in  the  latter  high,  in  the  musical 
scale.     It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  the  physical  condition 
which  determines  this  property  of  sound  is  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
the  sounding  body. 

The  more  rapid  the  vibrations  are,  the  more  acute  will  be  the 
sound.  A  bass  note  is  produced  by  vibrations  much  less  rapid 
than  a  note  in  tlie  treble.  But  it  will  also  be  shown  that  the 
length  of  the  sonorous  waves  depends  on  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
the  body  which  produces  it :  the  slower  the  rate  of  vibration,  the 
longer  will  be  the  wave,  and  the  more  grave  the  tone. 

All  vibrations  which  are  performed  at  the  same  rate  produce 
waves  of  equal  length  and  sounds  of  the  same  pitch. 

644.  KoudaMMi. — The  intensity  of  a  sound,  or  its  degree  of 
loudness,  depends  on  the  force  with  which  the  vibrations  of  the 
sounding  body  are  made,  and  consequently  upon  the  degree  of 
condensation  produced  at  the  middle  of  the  sonorous  wave.  Waves 
of  equal  length,  but  having  different  degrees  of  condensation  at 
their  centres,  will  produce  notes  of  the  same  piteh,  but  of  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  loudness,  in  proportion  to  such  degrees  of  conden- 
sation. 

645.  .Quality. — If  we  hear  the  same  musical  note  produced  in  an 
adjacent  room  suceessively  upon  a  flute,  a  clarionet,  and  a  hautboy, 
we  shall,  without  the  least  hesitation,  distinguish  the  one  instrument 
from  the  other.  [The  property  of  sound,  which  enables  us  thus  to 
recognise  individual  instruments,  is  called  its  qmtlity^  or,  in  French, 
its  Umbre.  It  depends  upon  the  kind  of  vibration  produced  by  the 
instrument.  Thus  the  soft  mellow  tone  of  a  tunin<r-fork  or  a 
stopped  diapason  orgaa  pipe  is  produced  by  simple  vibrations,  like 
those  of  a  pendulum ;  the  more  piercing  character  of  the  notes  of  a 
horn  or  violin  results  from  the  vibrations  produced  by  these  in- 
itnuiients  being  of  a  more  complex  form.] 

646.  Xn  tbe  same  medlmni  all  sounds  bave  tlie  same  ve- 
loelty.  —  That  this  is  the  case,  is  manifest  from  the  absence  of  all 
confusion  in  the  effects  of  music,  at  whatever  distance  it  may  be 
heard.  If  the  different  notes  simultaneously  produced  by  the 
Tarious  instruments  of  an  orchestra  moved  with  different  velocities 
through  the  air,  they  would  be  heard  by  a  distant  auditor  at  dif- 
ferent moments,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  a  musical 
performance  would,  to  the  auditors,  save  those  in  imme^^X^  Y^q^- 
imity  with  the  performers,  produce  the  most  mtoVetaXA^  <iOtviw^\Q>Tv 
tmd  cacopboBf ;  for  different  notes  produced  siimiVlaiv^ow^V^^  ^^^ 

CO 
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which,  when  heard  together,  form  harmony,  would  at  a  distance 
be  heard  in  succession ;  and  sounds  produced  in  succession  would 
be  heard  as  if  produced  together,  according  to  the  different  velo« 
cities  with  which  each  note  would  pass  through  the  air. 

647.  [Velocity. — The  velocity  of  sound  depends  upon  the  ratio 
which  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  by  which  it  is  propagated  bears 
to  its  density.  Its*  velocity,  therefore,  through  the  air  varies 
with  changes  of  temperature. 

The  experimental  methods  which  have  been  adopted  to  ascer- 
tain the  velocity  of  sound  are  similar  in  principle'  to  those  which 
have  been  briefly  noticed  by  way  of  illustration.  The  most  ac- 
curate experiments  which  have  been  made  with  this  object  are 
unquestionably  those  executed  in  Holland  by  Moll  and  Van  Beek 
in  June,  1 823.  The  observations  were  made  by  discharging 
cannon  simultaneously  on  two  hills,  at  a  distance  of  57,840  feet, 
and  noting  the  time  that  elapsed  after  the  explosion  at  each  station 
before  the  report  was  heard  at  the  other.  The  result  of  these 
experiments,  as  calculated  with  great  care  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Schroder 
van  der  Kolk,  gives  332  77  metres  or  1091*8  feet  as  the  dbtance 
through  which  sound  travels  in  one  s*econd,  when  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  32°  Fahr. 

It  results  from  the  mathematical  theory  of  the  propagation  of 
sound  in  air  that,  in  order  to  get  the  velocity  for  any  other  tempe- 
rature t°^  expressed  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  the 
above  value  must  be  multiplied  by  \/i  + -002036  (i  — 32).  Hence 
at  62°  F.,  which  is  about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in 
London,  the  velocity  of  sound  is  1 124!  feet,  or  nearly  375  yards 
per  second.  Changes  of  barometric  pressure  have  no  influence  on 
the  velocity  of  sound.] 

648.  Bistance  measured  by  sound. — The  production  of 
sound  is  in  many  cases  attended  with  the  evolution  of  light,  as,  for 
example,  in  firearms  and  explosions  generally,  and  in  tfie  case  of 
atmospheric  electricity.  In  these  cases,  by  noting  the  intervsl 
between  the  flash  and  the  report,  and  multiplying  the  number  of  | 
sectmds  in  each  interval  by  the  number  of  feet  per  second  in  the 
velocity  of  sound,  the  distance  can  be  ascertained  with  great  pre- 
cision. Thus,  if  a  flash  of  lightning  be  seen  ten  seconds  before 
the  thunder  which  attends  it  is  heard,  and  the  atmosphere  be  in 
such  condition  that  the  velocity  of  sound  is  1 125  feet  per  second, 
it  is  evident  that  the  distance  of  the  cloud  in  which  the  electricity 
is  evolved  must  be  11,250  feet.  J 

Among  the  numerous  discoveries  bequeathed  to  the  world  hf  I 
2^ewton,  was  a  calculation,  by  theory,  of  the  velocity  with  whicfc  J 
sound  was  propagated  t\itow^  \k^  «k.    Tbila  calculation,  baie4  || 
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upon  the  elasticity  and  density  of  the  air,  gave  as  a  result  about 
one  sixth  less  than  that  which  resulted  from  experiments. 

This  discrepancy  remained  without  satisfactory  explanation 
until  it  was  solved  by  Laplace,  who  showed  that  it  afose  from  the 
fact  that  Newton  had  neglected  to  take  into  account,  in  his  com- 
putation, the  effects  of  the  heat  developed  and  absorbed  by  the 
alternate  compression  and  rarefaction  of  the  air  produced  in  the 
sonorous  undulations.  Laplace,  taking  account  of  these,  gave  a 
formula  for  the  velocity  of  sound  which  corresponds  in  its  results 
exactly  with  experiment. 

649.  iUl  grases  and  vapours  conduct  sound.  —  As  all  elastic 
fluids  are,  in  common  with  air,  susceptible  of  undulation,  they  arp 
equally  capable  of  transmitting  sound. 

This  may  be  rendered  experimentally  evident  by  the  following 
means.  Let  the  alarum  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air 
pump,  as  already  described,  and  let  the  receiver  be  exhausted. 
If,  instead  of  introducing  atmospheric  air  into  the  receiver,  we 
introduce  any  other  elastic  fluid,  the  sound  of  the  alarum  will  be- 
come gradually  audible,  according  to  the  quantity  of  such  fluid 
which  is  introduced  under  the  receiver.  If  a  drop  of  any  liquid 
which  is  easily  evaporated  be  introduced,  the  atmosphere  of  vapour 
which  is  thus  produced  will  also  render  the  alarum  audible. 

650.  The  same  sounding  body  will  produce  a  louder  or  lower 
sound,  according  as  the  density  of  the  air  which  surrounds  it  is  in- 
creased or  diminished.  In  the  experiment  already  explained,  in 
which  the  alarum  was  placed  under 'an  exhausted  receiver,  the 
sound  increase^l  in  loudness  as  more  and  more  air  was  admitted 
within  the  receiver.  If  the  alarum  had  been  placed  under  a 
condenser,  and  highly  compressed  air  collected  round  it,  the  sound 
would  be  still  further  increased. 

When  persons  descend  to  any  considerable  depth  in  a  diving 
bell,  the  atmosphere  around  them  is  compressed  by  the  weight  of 
the  column  of  water  above  them.  In  such  circumstances,  a  whisper 
is  almost  as  loud  as  the  common  voice  in  the  open  air,  and  when 
one  speaks  with  the  ordinary  force  it  produces  an  effect  so  loud  as 
to  be  painful. 

On  the  summit  of  lofty  mountains,  where  the  barometric  column 
falls  to  one  half  its  usual  elevation,  and  where  therefore  the  air  is 
highly  rarefied,  sounds  are  greatly  diminished  in  intensity.  Per- 
sons who  ascend  in  balloons  find  it  necessary  to  speak  with  much 
greater  exertion,  and,  as  would  be  said,  louder,  in  order  to  render 
themselves  audible.  When  Saussure  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  he 
found  that  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  not  IouOl«  \}cva.w  ^  ^vsvkkvwx 
cracker. 

6ji.  MiTeet  of  atmospberio  agitatioik  on  mom^^*  — NV^^'dX 
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winds  and  other  atmospheric  agitations  affect  the  transmission  of 
sound.^  When  a  strong  wind  blows  from  the  hearer  towards  the 
sounding  body,  a  sound  often  ceases  to  be  heard  which  would  be 
distinctly  audible  in  a  calm.  A  tranquil  and  frosty  atmosphere 
placed  over  a  smooth  and  level  surface  is  favourable  to  the  trans- 
mission of  sound.  Lieutenant  Foster  held  a  conversation  with 
a  person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Bowen,  in  the 
third  polar  expedition  of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  the  distance  between 
the  speakers  being  more  than  a  mile. 

It  is  said  that  the  sound  of  the  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
was  heard  at  Dover,  and  that  the  cannon  in  naval  engagements  in 
.  the  Channel  have  been  heard  in  the  centre  of  England. 

652.  Liquids  are  also  capable  of  propagating  sound.  Divers 
can  render  themselves  audible  at  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and 
stones  or  other  objects  struck  together  at  the  bottom  produce  a 
sound  audible  at  the  surface. 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  M.  CoUadon,  made  at  pe- 
neva,  that  sounds  are  transmitted  through  water  to  great  distances 
with  greater  force  than  through  air.  A  blow  struck  under  the 
water  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was  distinctly  heard  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Solid  bodies,  such  as  walls  or  buildings  interposed  between  the 
sounding  body  and  the  hearer,  diminish  the  loudness  of  the  sound, 
but  do  not  obstruct  it  when  the  sound  is  made  in  air ;  but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  experiments  of  M.  Colladon,  that  the  interposition 
of  such  obstacles  almost  destroys  the  transmission  of  sound  in 
water. 

653.  Sounds  wblcli  destroy  eaeb  otber.  — When  two  series 
of  sonorous  undulations  propagated  from  different  sounding  bodies 
intersect  each  other,  the  phenomena  of  interference  explained  in 
the  theory  of  undulation  are  produced,  and  an  ear  placed  at  such 
a  point  of  interference  will  not  be  affected  by  any  sense  of  sound, 
so  long  as  the  two  sounding  bodies  continue  to  vibrate ;  but  the 
moment  the  vibration  of  either  of  the  two  is  discontinued,  the 
other  will  become  audible.  Thus,  it  appears  that  two  sounds 
reaching  the  ear  together,  instead  of  producing,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  louder  sound  than  either  would  produce  alone,  may  alto- 
gether destroy  each  other  and  produce  silence. 

This  phenomenon  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  case  of  two  series 
of  waves  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  same  liquid,  at  a  point 
where  the  elevation  of  a  wave  of  one  series  coincides  with  the 
depression  of  a  wave  of  the  other. 

If  two  sounding  bodies  were  placed  in  the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  as 
represented  in  Jig.  340.,  aiv  e«LT  ^\«iXie^  wi  «a^  oC  tke  lines  of  in- 
terference  there  indicated  -wouYd  \i^  <s.wi&<i\wi&  ^i  \ia  vsvoAxXnii 
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the  moment  that  either  of  the  two  sounding  bodies  became  silenf, 
the  other  would  be  heard  ;  or  if  the  ear  of  the  listener  were  re- 
moved to  a  position  midway  between  two  lines  of  interference, 
then  both  sounds  would  be  beard  simultaneously,  and  combined 
would  be  louder  than  either  alone. 

654.  Bxperlmental  iUnstratloii. — This  phenomenon  of  inter- 
ference may  be  produced  in  a  striking  manner  by  means  of  the 
common  tuning  fork,  used  to  regulate  the  pitch  of  musical  instru- 
ments. 

Let  A  and  b,  fig.  349-,  be  two  cylindrical  glass  vessels,  held  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  let  the  tuning  fork,  after  it  has 

been  put  in  vibration,  be  held  in  the  middle 

TV  of  the  angle  formed  by  their  mouths.    Al- 

B  1 1  ^ ^v^  though,  under  such  circumstances,  the  vi- 
bration of  the  tuning  fork  will  be  imparted 
to  the  columns  of  air  included  within  the 
two  cylinders,  no  sound  will  be  heard ;  but 
if  either  cylinder  be  removed,  the  sound 
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Fig.  349.  ^^^  ^6  distinctly  audible  in  the  other.     In 

this  case,  the  silence  produced  by  the  com- 
bined sounds  is  the  consequence  of  interference. 

Another  example  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  produced  by  the 
tuning  fork  itself.  If  this  instrument^  afker  being  put  into  vibra- 
tion, be  held  at  a  great  distance  from  the  ear,  and  slowly  turned 
round  its  axis,  a  position  of  the  prongs  win  be  found  at  which  the 
sound  will  become  inaudible.  This  position  will  correspond  to  the 
points  of  interference  of  the  two  systems  of  undulation  propagated 
from  ,the  two  prongs. 

655.  Szamples. — Solids  which  possess  elasticity  have  likewise 
the  power  of  propagating  sound.  If  the  end  of  a  beam  composed 
of  any  solid  possessing  elasticity  be  lightly  scratched  or  rubbed, 
the  sound  will  be  distinct  to  an  ear  placed  at  the  other  end,  al- 
though the  same  sound  would  not  be  audible  to  the  ear  of  the 
person  who  produces  it,  and  who  is  contiguous  to  the  place  of  its 
origin. 

The  earth  itself  conducts  sound,  so  as  to  render  it  sensible  to 
the  ear  when  the  air  fails  to  do  so.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
approach  of  a  troop  of  horse  can  be  heard  at  a  distance  by  putting 
the  eai*  to  the  ground.  In  volcanic  countries,  it  is  said  that  the 
rumbling  noise  which  is  usually  the  prognostic  of  an  eruption  is 
first  heard  by  the  beasts  of  the  field,  because  their  ears  are  gene- 
rally near  the  ground,  and  they  then  by  their  agitation  and  alarm 
give  warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  approaching  catastrophe. 
Savage  tribes  practise  this  method  of  ascertaiulu^  i\i^  ^^^-^^^^^ 
of  persons  from  a  great  distance. 
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656.  Velocity  of  sound  in  different  media. — The  Telocity 

with  which  sound  is  propagated  through  different  media  varies 
with  their  different  physical  conditions. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  velocities  with  which  sound 
is  propagated  through  the  several  liquid  and  solid  bodies  therein 
named. 

Table. 

Velocities  of  Sound  in  Liquids. 


Liquid. 


T«nprr«tar« 


Velocity  per 
•econd  {jm^) 


Seine  water         -        .----- 

Sea- water  (artificial)  ------ 

Solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (56-9  per  cent.)  - 
„  „  Sutphateof  so(te  (t^*35  per  cent.t  - 
„  „  Carbonate  of  *»da  (zo  7  per  cent.)  - 
„  „  Nitraieof  soda  (375  per  cento 
,,  „  Chloride  of  calcium  (76  5  per  cent.) 
Absolute  alcohol        ------ 

Ether 

Oil  of  turpentine    -,---- 


70 
75* 


47^5 
4770 

$IZJ 

5004 
5x30 

5479 
6495 
J805 
j8o} 
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Velocities  of  Sound  in  Solid  Bodies. 


SubkUnee 


Silver  (annealed)    - 
Zinc  (distilled) 
Copper  (annealed)  - 
Platinum  (annealed) 
Iron  (annealed) 
Steel  (annealed) 


VHoehy 
(the  Telocity  in  air 
being  =sl.} 


II167 
8  III 

15-108 


657.  Effects  of  elasticity  of  alp. -7- The  velocity  with  which 
sound  is  transmitted  through  the  air  varies  with  its  elasticity; 
and  where  different  strata  are  rendered  differently  elastic  by  the 
unequal  radiation  of  heat,  the  agency  of  electricity,  or  other 
causes,  the  transmission  of  sound  will  be  irregular.  In  passing 
from  stratum  to  stratum  differing  in  elasticity,  the  speed  with 
which  sound  is  propagated  is  not  only  varied,  but  the  force  of  the 
intensity  of  the  undulations  is  diminished  by  the  combined  effects 
of  reflection  and  interference,  so  that  the  sound,  on  reachino-  the 
ear,  after  passing  through  such  varying  media,  is  often  very  much 
diminished. 

The  fact,  that  distant  sounds  are  more  distinctly  heard  by  night 
than  by  d^y,  may  be  in  part  aceouwted  for  by  this  circumstance, 
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the  strata  of  the  atmosphere  being  during  the  day  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  of  temperature  more  varying  than  during  the  night. 

658.  Biofa  ezperlment.  —  The  relative  velocities  of  sound,  as 
transmitted  by  air  and  by  metal,  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
remarkable  experiment  of  Biot :  —  A  bell  was  suspended  at  the 
centre  of  the  mouth  of  a  metal  tube  3000  feet  long,  and  a  ring  of 
metal  was  at  the  same  time  placed  close  to  the  metal  forming  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  so  that  when  the  ring  was  sounded  its  vibra- 
tions might  affect  the  metal  of  the  tube ;  and  when  the  bell  was 
sounded,  its  vibrations  might  affect  only  the  air  included  within 
the  tube.  A  hammer  was  so  adapted  as  to  strike  the  ring  and  the 
bell  simultaneously.  When  this  was  done,  an  ear  placed  at  the 
remote  end  of  the  tube  heard  the  sound  of  the  ring,  and  afler  a 
considerable  interval  heard  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

659.  Cbladni's  ezperlments.  —  The  solids  composing  the 
body  of  an  animal  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  sonorous  undu- 
lations to  the  organ  of  hearing,  even  though  the  air  surrounding 
that  organ  be  excluded  from  communicating  with  the  origin  of  the 
sound. 

Chladni  showed  that  two  persons  stopping  their  ears  could  con- 
Terse  with  each  other  by  holding  the  same  stick  between  their  teeth, 
or  by  resting  their  teeth  upon  the  same  solid.  The  same  effect  was 
produced  when  the  stick  was  pressed  against  the  breast  or  the 
throat,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

If  a  person  speak,  directing  his  mouth  into  a  vessel  composed  of 
any  vibratory  substance,  such  as  glass  or  porcelain,  the  other 
stopping  his  ears,  and  touching  such  vessel  with  a  stick  held 
between  his  teeth,  he  will  hear  the  words  spoken. 

The  same  effect  will  take  place  with  vessels  composed  of  met& 
or  wood. 

If  two  persons  hold  between  their  teeth  the  same  thread,  stop- 
ping their  ears,  they  would  hear  each  other  speak,  provided  the 
thread  be  stretched  tight. 

660.  XK>udness  dependent  on  distance. — In  has  been  shown 
that  while  the  pitch  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the  length  of  the 
sonorous  wave,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  number  of  waves  which 
strike  the  ear  per  second,  the  loudness  depends  on  the  degree  of 
condensation  or  rarefaction  produced  in  each  such  wave ;  but  the 
loudness  is  also  dependent  on  the  distance  of  the  hearer  from  the 
sounding  body ;  and  therefore,  when  it  is  stated  that  it  is  propor- 
tional to  the  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the  sonorous  waves, 
the  estimate  must  be  understood  to  be  applied  to  sounds  heard  at 
the  same  distance  from  their  origin. 

In  Explaining  the  general  theory  of  undu\a\\oTi^,  \X.  V^^  \i<jfisv 
shown  that  as  the  undnlation  spreads  round  tVke  ^enXT^  ixo\£L^^^ 
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it  emanates,  Its  intensitj  diminisbeg  as  the  square  of  the  & 
ia  augmented  ;  and  this  general  principle  consequently  b 
applicable  to  sonorous  undulationg ;  and,  therefore,  when  other 
things  are  the  same,  the  intensitj  or  loudnees  of  the  sound  di- 
minishes in  the  same  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
of  the  heurer  from  the  sounding  bodj  is  augmented.  Thus  in  a 
theatre,  if  the  linear  dimensions  be  doubled,  other  sxTsngements 
being  the  same,  the  londness  of  the  performers'  voices,  as  heard 
at  anj  part  of  its  circumference,  will  be  diminished  in  a  Ibnrfi^ 
praportioQ. 


66 1.  Tlw  monaeHord.  —  Of  the  various  forms  of  tq>psratDi 
which  have  been  contrived  for  the  production  of  musical  sonod* 
with  a  view  to  the  experimental  illustration  of  their  theory,  those 
which  are  best  adapted  for  t^is  purpose  are  those  which,  nnda 
various  dcuaminations,  consist  of  strings  submitted  to  tensicn 


over  a  sounding  board.     An  instrument  of  this  form,  consisting 
of  a  single  string,  and  called  a  monochord  or  lonomc&r,  ia  repre* 
scnt^d  in  ^.  350.      It  consists  of  a  string  of  catgut   or  wira   i 
Ar.cacbed  to  a  fixed  point,  carried  over  a  pullej,  and  stretcjicd  bj 
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a  known  weight.  Under  the  string  is  a  hollow  box  or  sounding 
board,  to  the  frame  of  which  the  pulley  is  attached.  The  string 
rests  upon  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  and  the  other  can 
be  moved  with  a  sliding  motion  to  or  from,  so  as  to  vary  at 
pleasure  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  string  included  between  the 
two  bridges. 

A  divided  scale  is  placed  under  them,  so  that  the  length  of  the 
vibrating  part  of  the  string  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  By 
varying  the  weight,  the  tension  of  the  string  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  in  any  desired  proportion.  This  may  be  accomplished 
with  facility  by  circular  weights  which  are  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  which  may  be  slipped  upon  the  stem  of  the  weight. 
By  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  relation  between  the  various 
notes  of  the  musical  scale  and  the  rate  of  vibration  by  which  they 
are  respectively  produced,  have  been  ascertained. 

662.  Its  applicatton  to  determine  tbe  rates  of  vibrations 
ofLmusioal  notes. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  rate  of  vibration 
of  a  string  such  as  that  of  the  monochord  is  inversely  as  its  length, 
other  things  being  the  same.  Thus,  if  its  length  be  halved,  its 
rate  of  vibration  is  doubled ;  if  its  length  be  diminished  or  in- 
creased in  a  threefold  proportion,  its  rate  of  vibration  will  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  so  forth. 

Let  the  bridges  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other  as 
great  as  the  apparatus  admits,  and  let  the  weight  which  stretches 
Sie  string  be  so  adjusted,  that  the  note  produced  by  vibrating  the 
string  shall  correspond  with  any  propK>sed  note  of  the  musical 


scale;  such,  for  example,  as  Gp '         ,  the  low  c  of  the  treble 

clef.  This  being  done,  let  the  movable  bridge  be  moved  towards 
the  fixed  bridge,  continually  sounding  the  string  until  it  produces 
the  octave  above  the  note  first  sounded,  that  is,  until  it  produces 

the  middle  c  fo  "  ..  of  the  treble. 

If  the  length  of  the  string  be  now  ascertained  by  referenoe  to 
the  scale  of  the  monochord,  it  will  be  found  to  be  precisely  one 
■    half  its  original  length. 

663.  A  double  rate  of  vibration  prodnoes  an  octave. — 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  same  string  will  sound  an  octave  higher 
if  the  length  is  halved.  But  it  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
rate  of  vibration  will  be  doubled  when  the  length  of  the  string  is 
halved.  Hence  it  follows,  that  two  sounds,  one  of  which  is  an 
octave  higher  than  the  other,  will  be  produced  by  vibrations, 
the  rate  of  which  will  be  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  l  ;  and.^ 
coHBcquently,  the  length  of  the  undulation  pio^uom^  ^Jaa  Vyw^i 
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note  will  be  double  that  of  the  undulation  producing  the  higher 
note. 

664..  Rates  of  vibration  for  otber  intervals.  — If,  instead  of 
moving  the  bridge  to  'the  point  necessary  to  produce  the  octave 
to  the  fundamental  note  c,  it  be  moved  to  such  positions  that  the 
string  shall  produce  the  successive  notes  of  the  scale  between 
it  and  its  octave,  the  lengths  of  the  string  being  noted  by  re- 
ference to  the  scale,  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  be  respec- 
tively those  which  are  inscribed  below  the  annexed  scale  under 
the  notes  severally.  The  length  of  the  string  producing  the 
fundamental  note  c  is  assumed  to  be  I,  the  fractions  expressing, 
with  reference  to  this  length,  the  lengths  which  are  found  to 
produce  the  successive  notes  of  the  scale  severally. 

Let  the  seven  successive  notes  of  the  gamut  be  expressed  as 
follows:  — 

=s- —  » P Jl =: 


EEE 


icr 


-o~ 


ZCL 


1 


ut 

re 

mi 

fa 

80I 

la 

8l 

ut 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

I 

1 

i 

i 

f 

f 

A 

i 

The  names  given  by  continental  writers  to  these  seven  notes  are  thoM 
written  beneath  them  in  the  upper  line— ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  ut^  but 
those  by  which  they  are  most  generally  known  in  England  are  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  inscribed  in  the  lower  line,  the  fundamental  note  being  c,  and 
the  succeeding  ones  designated  by  the  letters  inscribed  beneath  them. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  monochord  produces  this  fundamental 
note  0,  and  that  the  movable  bridge  be  then  advanced  towards  the  fixed 
bridge  so  as  to  shorten  the  string  until  it  produces  the  note  d.  It  will  be 
found  that  its  length  will  be  reduced  Jth,  and  that,  consequently,  the  length 
necessary  to  produce  the  note  d  will  be  |ths  of  that  which  produces  the  note 
c.  Let  the  bridge  be  now  advanced  until  the  string  sound  the  note  s ;  its 
length  will  then  be  |ths  of  that  which  produces  the  fundamental  note.  In 
the  same  manner,  being  further  shortened,  let  it  produce  the  note  F;  its 
length  will  be  Jths  of  its  original  length.  In  the  same  manner,  the  lengths 
of  the  string  corresponding  to  each  of  the  successive  notes  of  the  gamut,  will 
be  found  to  be  expressed  by  the  fractions  which  are  written  in  the  above 
diagram  under  the  notes  severally. 

But  since  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  is,  by  the  principles  already 
established,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  string,  it  follows,  that 
if  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  corresponding  to  the  fundamental 
note  c  be  expressed  by  i,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  corresponding 
to  the  other  notes  successively  will  be  as  follows :  — 


lit 

re 

mi 

f3i 

sol 

la 

81 

at 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

A 

B 

C 

I 

i 

i 

i 

I 

i 

V 

% 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  in  producing  the  note  d,  nine  vibrations  will 
be  made  in  the  same  time  t\\a\,  eigXiX.  ace  xoaAfe  >b^  \.\!a  uote  c.    In  likf 
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manner,  when  the  note  s  is  sonnded,  five  of  its  vibrations  correspond  to  four 
of  c, '  four  vibrations  of  F  correspond  to  three  of  c,  three  vibrations  of  o 
correspond  to  two  of  c,  five  vibrations  of  a  correspond  to  three  of  c,  fifteen 
vibrations  of  b  correspond  to  eight  of  c,  and,  in  fine,  two  vibrations  of  the 
octave  o  correspond  to  one  of  the  fundamental  c. 

The  relative  numbers  corresponding  to  the  notes  of  one  octave  being 
known,  those  of  the  octaves  higher  or  lower  in  the  musical  scale  can  be  easily 
calculated. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  already  proved  that  the  note  which  is  an 
octave  higher  than  the  fundamental  note  is  produced  by  a  rate  of  vibration 
twice  as  rapid  i  and  this  principle  would  equally  apply  to  any  other  note. 
We  shall,  therefore,  always  find  the  rate  of  vibration  of  a  note  which  is  an 
octave  above  a  given  note  by  multiplying  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  given 
note  by  2;  and,  consequently,  to  find  the  rate  of  vibration  of  a  note  an 
octave  lower,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  divide  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the' 
given  note  by  2.  If,  therefore,  it  be  desired  to  find  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
the  series  of  notes  continued  upwards  beyond  the  series  given  in  the  preceding 
diagram,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  multiply  the  numbers  in  the  preceding 
series  bv  2. 

665.  Pliysical  cause  of  liarmony.  ~  If  these  results  be  com- 
pared with  the  effect  produced  upon  the  ear  by  the  combination 
of  these  musical  notes  sounded  in  pairs,  we  shall  discover  the 
physical  cause  of  those  agreeable  sensations  denominated  harmony, 
and  the  opposite  sensations  denominated  discord. 

The  most  perfect  harmony  is  that  of  the  octave,  which  is  so 
complete  as  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  unison.  Now  the  fun- 
damental note  c  produced  simultaneously  with  its  octave  is 
attended  by  two  series  of  vibrations,  of  which  two  of  the  octave 
correspond  to  one  of  the  fundamental  note.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  conmiencement  of  every  alternate  vibration  of  the  upper 
note  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  a  vibration  of  the 
lower. 

Next  to  the  octave,  the  most  agreeable  harmony  is  that  of  the 
fifth,  which  is  produced  when  the  fundamental  note  c  is  sounded 
simultaneously  with  g.  Now  it  appears  by  the  preceding  results 
that  three  vibrations  of  G  are  simultaneous  with  two  of  c.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  every  third  vibration  of  g  commences 
«imultaneouslj  with  every  second  vibration  of  c.  The  coincident 
vibrations,  therefore,  are  marked  by  the  commencement  of  every 
second  vibration  of  the  fundamental  c,  whereas,  in  the  octave,  a 
coincidence  takes  place  at  the  commencement  of  every  vibration. 

The  coincidences,  therefore,  are  more  frequent  in  the  octave 
than  in  the  fifth,  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  2. 

The  next  harmony  to  that  of  the  fifth  is  the  fijurth,  which  is 
produced  when  the  fundamental  note  c  is  sounded  simultaneously 
with  p.    Now  it  appears  from  the  preceding  te^xxVt^  xJa^X,  i<2>\ix 
vihrBtions  of  f  ar€  simultaneous  with  three  o£  Ooa  i\ii\^'W£kKQX's^ 
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note,  Mid,  coneequently,  that  there  ii  a  coincident  vibration  at  the 
eommenceinent  of  every  third  vibration  of  the  fundamental  note. 
The  coincident  vibrationB  are,  therefore,  leas  frequent  than  in  the 
fiilh  in  the  proportion  of  3  Ifl  2  j  and  less  frequent  than  in  the 
octave  in  the  proportion  jjf  3  to  I . 

The  harmonj  which  comes  next  in  order  to  the  fourth  ia  that 
of  the  third,  produced  when  the  fundamental  note  c  is  sounded 
simultaneously  with  e.  Now  it  appears  from  the  preceding  re- 
sults that  five  vibrations  of  b  are  made  simultaneously  with  four 
of  c ;  and  tliat,  consequently,  there  is  a  coincidence  at  everr 
fourth  vibration  of  the  fundamental  note.  The  coincidence*, 
therefore,  in  this  case  are  less  frequent  than  in  the  fourth,  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  4,  less  frequent  tjian  in  the  fifth  in  the  proportion  of 
z  to  4,  and  less  frequent  than  in  the  octave  in  the  proportion  nf 
I  to  4. 
Scale  exhibltiaii  the  Effect  of  Binary  CoiKbinatunii  of  &t  FmulaiiitMltil 

ybte  wilA  a  Stria  of  Three  Oclacet  comtiMved  tevtralli/  upwardt  a»d 

doianuiardt. 
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The  fibres  which  are  placed  over  each  coinbination  express  the 
number  of  vibrations  which  in  each  ca^e  talce  place  simultaneously, 
and  the  name  of  the  interval,  as  it  is  technically  called  in  muuc, 
Is  written  under  the  lower  line.  Thus,  the  interval  between  the 
fundamental  note  c  and  the  note  b  is  a  seventh;  and  the  figures 
above  indicate  that  fifteen  vibrations  of  b  are  made  in  the  same  time 
as  eight  vibrations  of  c.  In  the  same  way,  the  interval  between  c 
and  p  in  the  treble  is  called  an  eleventh ;  and  the  figures  indicate 
that  eight  vibrations  of  f  are  made  while  three  of  c  take  place.     , 

666.  Pbralcal  caaae  or  tbe  Iiarmonlea  of  tbe  luwp  or 
violin.  —  On  inspecting  the  numbers  which  in  the  preceding  scale 
indicate  the  relative  rates  of  vibration  of  these  pairs  of  musical 
sounds,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  certiun  combinations  in 
which  a  complete  number  of  vibrations  of  the  upper  note  are 
made  in  the  time  of  a  single  vibration  of  the  lower  note.  These 
are  distinguished  by  the  letter  h  written  under  the  interval.  The 
first  is  the  octave,  in  which  two  vibrations  of  the  upper  note  cor- 
respond to  one  of  the  lower;  the  second  is  tlie  twelfth,  in  whidi 
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tluree  vibrtitions  of  the  upper  note  correspond  to  one  of  the  lower; 
the  third  is  the  fifteenth,  in  which  four  vibrations  of  the  upper 
note  correspond  to  one  of  the  lower ;  the  fiflh  is  the  nineteenth, 
in  which  six  vibrations  of  the  upper  correspond  to  one  vibration 
of  the  lower;  and,  in* fine,  the  seventh  is  the  twenty-second,  in 
which  eight  vibrations  of  the  upper  correspond  to  one  vibration  of 
the  lower. 

These  combinations  (which  possess  other  and  important  pro- 
perties) are. called  harmonics. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  ipoperties  of  the  harmonics  is,  that 
if  the  fundamental  note  be  produced  by  sounding  the  open  string, 
a  practised  ear  will  detect  in  the  sound  mingled  with  the  funda- 
mental, the  several  harmonics  to  it,  and  more  especially  those 
which  are  in  nearest  accord  with  the  fundamental  note.  Thus 
the  octaves  will  be  produced ;  but  these  are  so  nearly  in  unison 
with  the  fundamental  note  that  the  ear  cannot  distinguish  them. 
The  twelfth,  or  that  which  has  three  vibrations  for  one  of  the 
fundamental  note,  is  distinctly  perceptible  to  conunon  ears.  The 
more  practised  can  distinguish  the  seventeenth,  or  that  which 
vibrates  five  times  more  rapidly  than  the  octave ;  and  some  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  vibrations  of  the  nineteenth, 
which  vibrates  six  times  for  one  of  the  fundamental  note. 

667.  Bxperlmental  ▼erificatloii  by  Sauvenr.  —  These  phe- 
nomena have  been  explained  and  verified  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
by  Sauveur,  who  showed  that  when  a  string  is  put  into  vibration 
it  undergoes  subordinate  vibrations,  which  take  place  in  its  aliquot 
parts.  Thus,  if  an  edge  touch  the  string  gently,  when  in  vibration, 
at  its  middle  point,  as  represented  in^^.  351.,  each  half  will  con- 
tinue to  vibrate  independently. 


.-.^^ 


Fig.  351. 


If  the  edge  be  in  like  manner  applied  at  one  third  of  the  length, 
the  vibration  will  still  continue,  each  third  part  vibrating  inde- 
pendently of  the  other ;  and  in  fine,  the  condition  of  the  entire 
string  when  left  to  vibrate  freely,  is  represented  In  ^.  352., 


K 
Fig. is^» 


where  the  subordinate  vibrations  produced  in  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  string  are  represented. 
668,  3Umit  of  tbe  nrasical  senftibUity  ot  >Q[i«  ««x.  —  "^vcw^ 
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the  pitch  of  a  musical  note  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations 
produced  per  second,  it  follows  that  whenever  two  notes  are  pro- 
duced by  a  different  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  they  will 
have  a  corresponding  musical  difference.  Now  a  question  arises 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  ear  to  distinguish  minute  dif- 
ferences of  this  kind.  For  example,  it  may  be  asked  whether  two 
musical  notes  produced  by  vibrations  differing  from  each  other 
by  only  one  in  a  million,  that  is' to  say,  if,  while' one  string  make  a 
million  of  vibrations,  another  string  shall  make  a  million  and  one, 
is  the  ear  capable  of  perceiving  that  one  note  is  more  acute  than 
the  other  ?  It  is  certain  that  no  ear  could  discover  such  a 
difference,  although  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  a  difiference 
would  exist.  The  question  then  is,  what  is  the  limit  of  sensibility 
of  the  ear. 

If  two  strings  of  the  same  wire  were  extended  by  equal  weights 
on  the  monochord,  and  the  movable  bridges  brought  to  coincide, 
so  that  the  strings  would  be  of  precisely  equal  lengtl^  then  it  is 
certain  that  when  struck  they  would  produce  the  same  note, 
since  all  the  conditions  affecting  the  vibration  of  the  string  would 
be  identical.  Now,  if  one  of  the  bridges  be  moved  slowly,  so  as 
gradually  to  lengthen  the  vibrating  part  of  the  string,  the  limit 
may  be  found  at  which  the  ear  will  begin  to  be  sensible  of  the 
dissonance  of  the  notes.  The  point  thus  determined  may  fix  the 
limit  of  the  sensibility  of  the  ear. 

The  comparative  lengths  of  the  two  strings  in  such  a  case 
would  indicate  the  different  rates  of  vibration  of  which  the  ear  is 
sensible. 

Sensibility  of  practised  orgranists.  —  The  result  of  such  an 
experiment  would  of  course  be  different  for  different  ears,  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  sensibility,  and  to  the  effects  of  cultivation 
in  improving  their  musical  perception.  Practised  organists  are 
able  to  distinguish  between  notes  which  differ  in  their  vibrations 
to  the  extent  of  one  in  eighty. 

Thus,  if  a  string  of  the  monochord  have  20  inches  between  the 
bridges,  and  the  other  20^  inches,  their  rates  of  vibration  being 
then  in  the  proportion  of  80  to  8 1,  the  difference  would  be  dis- 
tinguishable. Such  an  interval  between  two  musical  sounds  is 
called  a  comma. 

But  when  the  difference  of  the  rates  of  vibration  are  much  less 
than  this,  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  ear.  The  notes  on 
common  square  pianos  are  each  produced  by  two  strings,  and  on 
grand  pianos  by  three  strings  struck  simultaneously  by  the  same 
hammer.  In  tuning  the  instrument,  these  strings  are  tuned 
separately,  until  they  are  "bxou^VvX.  «a  xifewlY  to  the  same  pitch  as 
the  ear  can  determine.    "WYieii  ^tru^iV  \fto^\>aK«  Vq^^n^^^^i^y^ 
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dissonance  will  in  general  be  perceptible,  which  is  adjusted  by 
tuning  one  or  the  other  until  the  sounds  are  brought  into  unison. 

Since,  however,  such  unison  is  only  determined  by  the  ear, 
and  since  the  sensibility  of  that  organ  is  limited,  it  follows  that 
the  unison  thus  obtained  can  never  be  perfect  otherwise  than  by 
chance. 

669.  Metbods  of  determiningr  tbe  absolute  nmnber  of 
vibrattoiis  producingr  musical  notes.  —  We  have  hitherto 
noticed  only  the  relative  rates  of  vibration  of  different  musical 
notes.  If  the  absolute  number  of  vibrations  per  second,  cor- 
responding to  any  one  note  of  the  scale,  were  known,  the  absolute 
number  of  vibrations  of  all  others  could  be  computed.  Thus,  the 
note  which  is  an  octave  higher  than  the  note  proposed,  would  be 
produced  by  double  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  ;  a  note 
one  fifth  above  it  would  be  produced  by  a  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  found  by  multiplying  the  given  number  by  3  divided 
by  2,  and  so  on.  In  a  word,  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
necessary  to  produce  any  given  note  would  be  found  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  necessary  to  produce 
the  fundamental  note  by  the  fractions  given  in  (664.)  corre- 
sponding to  the  proposed  note. 

670.  The  Slrene. — An  instrument  of  great  ingenuity  and 
beauty,  called  the  Sirene,  has  been  supplied  by  the  invention  of 
M.  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  whole 
number  of  vibrations  which  correspond  to  any  proposed  musical 
sound. 

A  tube  of  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  represented  at  ff.  Jig.  353.,  to 
which  wind  can  be  sapplied  by  means  of  a  bellows  or  otherwise  through  a 
pipe  y  y'y  is  terminated  in  a  smooth  circular  plate  v  v',  stopping  its  end.  In 
this  plate,  and  near  its  edge,  a  number  of  small  holes  are  pierced  very  close 
together,  and  disposed  in  a  circular  form,  as  represented  in^g.  354.,  the  per- 
forations being  made,  not  perpendicular  to  the  plate,  but  in  an  oblique 
direction  through  it  Another  plate  of  equal  magnitude  u  u',  and  having  a 
circle  of  holes  precisely  similar,  is  fixed  upon  this  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
revolving  with  any  required  velocity  round  its  centre.  As  it  revolves,  the 
holes  in  the  upper  plate  u  u'  correspond  in  certain  positions  with  the  holes 
in  the  lower  pUte  v  v' ;  but  in  intermediate  positions,  the  holes  in  the  lower 
plate  not  corresponding  with  those  in  the  other  plate,  the  exit  of  the  air 
from  the  tube//'  is  stopped.  If,  then,  we  suppose  the  upper  of  these  two 
plates  to  revolve  upon  the  lower,  a  current  of  air  being  supplied  to  the  tube 
//' through  yy',  the  air  will  escape  where  the  holes  in  the  superior  plate 
correspond  in  position  with  those  in  the  lower  plate,  but  in  intermediate 
positions  it  will  be  intercepted.  The  eflfect  will  be,  that  when  the  superior 
plate  moves  with  a  uniform  velocity,  there  will  be  a  series  of  puffs  of  wind 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  holes  of  the  inferior  plate  through  those  of  the 
superior  plate  in  uniform  succession  with  equal  intervals  of  time  bet^oftxv 
them.  This  succession  of  puffs  will  produce  undu\at.\ot\a  in  ^iJtv^  »xt  w»- 
rounding  the  inatrument,  and  when  their  velocity  \a  ft\i^Q\«ux\^  mci^^aft^ 


1b  increased,  the  pitch  wilt  become  more  eteraled ;  and,  in  Bhert,  snch  l 
Tfllocil)'  may  bo  given  to  the  auperior  plate  an  to  make  the  inali^iment  pro- 
duce  a  sound  of  any  desired  pilcli,  acute  or  grave. 

A  small  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  anperior  plate,  by  wUcb  iti 
1  and  indicated.      Ttiii 


3Sj^iilddi 
Bcreir,  vhjcli 


1         /TW/f^         r  »PP"»t'"™'^''""faaplndlB«,A. 

fC  o  E   a   J   i-^  o  3     carries  upon  it  a  worm  or  endless  a 

I  ii  \.j.j^\^  ■  n     ilrivea  ths  teeth  of  a  noM  wheel  i 

Li! -J        by  pinions  and  wheelwoik  with  another  wheel  c 

'1  ji  These  wheels  govern  the  motion  of  hands  npoi 

A  &  amsll  dials  d  d",  fig.  355.      These  huda  bemg 

l^'s  iSS-  brougbC  CO  their  respective  zeros  at  the  com- 

mencement of  the  experiment,  their  position  at  the  end  of  any  known  in- 
terral  will  indicate  the  number  of  puffs  of  air  which  have  escaped  from  the 
holes  of  the  revolving  plate  u  t/  in  the  interval,  and  will  eonaeqnenlly 
determine  the  number  of  undulations  of  the  air  which  correspond  to  Iba 
sound  produced, 

A  perspective  view  of  this  InetrumaDt  is  shown  in  fig.  3jG. 
Bxperlmenta. — YariouB  series  of  interesting  enperimentE  have 
been  performed  with  this  inatrument  bj  its  inventor,  wbich  have 
shown  that  it  not  onlj  indicates  the  pitch  of  the  note  produced 
but  also  that  the  giialityof  the  sound  has  a  relation  to  ^e  thick- 
ness of  the  revolving  plate,  and  of  the  fixed  plate  over  nhich  it 
turns,  and  with  the  space  between  the  holes  pierced  in  these  plates. 
These  conditions,  however,  have  not  been  investigated  with  suffi- 
cient precision  to  supply  any  general  principles.  M.  Cagniard  d« 
la  Tour  thinka,  nevevfheleBft,  tlirt  ^^^lell  ^im  'm\«rN«i  between  the 


saVakts  apparatus. 
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holEB  pierced  in  the  plates  is 
verf  imsll,  the  sound  approaches 
to  that  of  the  human  voice,  and 
when  thej  are  ver^  considerable 
it  approaches  to  that  of  a  trumpet. 

67 1 .      BBTBTt^     M.piHU«tlU>.  — 

Another  iBstrument  fur  the  ex- 
perimental determination  of  the 
Dumber  of  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  a  note  of  any  pro- 
posed pitch  is  due  to  M.  Savart, 
whose  experimental  investigations 
have  thrown  so  much  light  upon 
the  phjsics  of  sound. 

This  Kpparatua,  vrhicb  is  represented 


porting  a  luga  wheel  b  csnnected,by  au  endleu  baadz,  wiihaanisU  grooved 


■heel  fixed  upon  tlie . 


vt  the  card  in  a  n 
joima^  wbed  I  be 


lotberiaige  wheel  ij',wbicb  isrormed  intaleeth 
at  it3  edge.     These  teeth   ettite  soccessivelj-  a 
piece  of  card  or  olher  thin  elaetic  plate  presented 
to  them,  and  fixed  upon  the  frame  a  a,  as  repre- 
sented iaJSg,  35^,     The  sacceesive  impulses  given 
to  the  eard  produce  corresponding  undulatioas  in 
he  effect  of  which  is  a  musical  sopnd. 
The  number  of  undulatioas  per  second   thus 
produced  in   the  air  will    correspond  with    the 
number  of  teeth  of  the  wheel  iT  which  fa&£^k«.«&%ti 
id,   Kow,  if  the  number  of  turns  per  kcdM  ^N»x^n'Ca« 
lomt,  the  relative  niagnitudot  of  Uui  >!j^usA  Mii\\ia  mmSi 
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wheel  attached  to  the  axis  of  cT,  will  determine  the  number  of  revolutions  per 
second  given  to  the  wheel  d,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  teeth  of  the 
latter,  which,  in  a  second,  will  strike  the  edge  of  the  card.  In  this  way,  un- 
dulations of  the  air  can  be  produced  at  the  rate  of  25600  per  second. 

Since  by  the  stroke  of  each  tooth  of  the  wheel  d\  the  card  is 
made  to  move  first  downwards  and  then  upwards,  or  vice  versa, 
it  is  clear  from  what  has  been  explained  that,  for  each  tooth  ot 
the  wheel  d^  which  passes  the  card,  a  condensed  and  a  rarefied 
wave  of  air  will  be  produced. 

In  the  sound,  therefore,  which  results  there  will  be  as  many 
double  vibrations,  that  is  to  say,  undulations,  including  each  a 
condensed  and  rarefied  wave,  as  there  are  teeth  of  the  wheel  df 
which  pass  the  card ;  and  to  ascertain  the  number  of  such  double 
vibrations  corresponding  to  any  note,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
observe  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  wheel  d^  which  passes  the  card 
when  the  sound  produced  by  the  instrument  is  brought  into 
unison  with  the  proposed  note. 

672.  Tbe  absolute  rates  of  vibration  of  musical  notes 
ascertained.  —  By  accurate  experiment,  ma(^e  both  with  the 
Sirene  and  with  the  instrument  of  M.  Savart,  it  has  been  found 

that  the  a  of  the  treble  clef  or  m  "—    is  produced  by  imparting 

undulations  to  the  air  at  the  rate  of  880  single  vibrations,  or 
440  double  vibrations,  per  second.     By  single  vibration  is  here 

■  to  be  understood  condensed  waves  only,  or  rarefied  waves  only ; 
and  by  double  vibration,  the  combination  of  a  condensed  and 

■  rarefied  wave.  It  is  more  usual  to  count  the  vibrations,  taking 
the  latter,  or  the  double  vibration,  as  the  unit,  and  we  shall 
therefore  here  adopt  this  nomenclature ;  and  it  may  therefore  be 
stated,  in  this  sense,  that  the  a  of  the  diapason,  the  note  usually 
produced  by  the  sounding  fork  for  determining  the  pitch  of 
musical  instruments,  is  produced  by  imparting  to  the  air  440 
undulations  per  second. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  some  slight  departure  from 
this  standard  prevails  in  different  established  orchestras.  Thus,  it 
was  estimated  in  1 822  that  this  note  in  the  under- mentioned 
orchestras,  was  produced  by  the  number  of  vfbrations  per  second 
exhibited  below ; — 

Orchestra  of  Bprlin  Opera          ....  437*3Z 

„           Acad6mie  de  la  Musique,  Paris    -           -  431*34 

„           Opera  Comique,  Parik      ...  427  61 

„           Italian  Opera,  Paris          ...  ^24  14 

In  1859,  the  pitch  of  the  same  note  had  risen  at  the  Grand 
Opera  and  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  10448  vibrations  per  second, 
and  to  prevent  further  daan^^,  8^  mmUterial  decree  dated  Feb.  16, 

l8S9t  fixed  the  pitcli  of  feig.-:!  m  ^\]A.\xt^  ^\.  \V1*^^*^^^^^^^» 
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Tba  nimiber  of  vibraUans  correBpondiug  to  >ll  tiie  other  ootee  of  the 
miuical  scale  may  be  computeil  by  Cbe  result  bere  obtained,  combined  with 
the  relatiTe  nambers  of  vibrations  given  in  (664.).  Tbna,  if  it  be  desired  to 
det«rmino  (lie  numbRr  of  vibrations  per  second  corresponding  to  the  funda- 
mental Dota  '>'  n  ■ ,  it  will  be  only  neceesary  to  divide  44^  Ilie  number  of 
Titrations  of  the  note  fr  'n  ' ,  by  the  fraction  ^,  or  what  is  the  same,  to 
divide  it  by  10,  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  ].    Tbe  number  of  vibrations, 

therefore,  per  second  vbich  irill  produce  the  note    p^~  will  be  44x3 

-iji.  

673.  ToninB  fork. — To  determiDe  the  pitch  at  which  instru- 
ments should  be  tuned,  and  to  be  enabled,  as  it  were,  to  transport 
a  given  pitch  from  place  to  place,  an  instrument  called  a  Anting 
Jork  or  diaptuon  has  been  contrived.  This  instrument  is  an 
elastic  steel  bar,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  fork,  and  mounted  upon 
a  handle.  If  either  of  its  prongs  be  smartly  struck  upon  any 
hard  surface,  they  will  both  begin  to  vibrate,  and  if  held  near 
the  ear,  will  produce  the  perception  of  a  musical  note ;  and  so 
long  as  the  fork  remains  unaltered,  this  note  will  be  a1n~n.ys  the 
same.  It  may  be  also  put  in  vibration  by  drawing  up  between 
tbe  prongs  any  bar  thicker  than  the  space  between  them,  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  The  sound  will  be  rendered  more  audible 
if  the  handle  of  the  fork,  while  in  vibration,  be  pressed  upon  any 
sonorous  body  such  as  a  board  or  thin  box. 

In  its  original  construction,  the 
fork  is  regulated  so  as  to  produce 

a  particular  note,  usually    m=£^ 

When  tuning  forks  are  required,  hav- 
ing somewhat  a  bigher  or  lower  pitch, 
it  has  been  generally  found  necessary 


lis  by  m 
hich  slidi 


IS  of  a  small  b 


le  ptong 


ia Jig.  ^$9,^11. 
in  its  position  by  means  of  a  clamping 
screw:  by  varying  the  place  of  this 
upon  the  prong,  the  ^tch  of  the  fork 
can  be  raised  and  lowered,  l<lu%A  ktv 
f neraved  upon  lie  t'"'"Sti  <ai"«\xii£  'C&» 
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position  which  the  clamp  must  have,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  pitcb 
adopted  by  each  of  the  principal  orchestras. 

674.  &anffe  of  musioal  sensibility  of  tbe   ear.  —  On  a 

seven  octave  pianoforte  the  highest  note  in  the  treble  is  three 

octaves  above     m  n    .  and  the  lowest  note  in  the  bass  is  four 


P 


octaves  below  it.     The  number  of  complete  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  the  former  must  be,  therefore, 

44C5X  2x2x2  =  3520; 

and  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  corresponding  to  the 
latter  is 

440        ^440  _ 
2X2x2x2       16  '^* 

Now,  since  all  ordinary  ears  are  capable  of  appreciating  the 
musical  sounds  contained  between  these  limits,  it  is  clear  that  the 
range  of  perception  of  the  human  ear  is  greater  than  that  of  such 
an  instrument,  and  that,  consequently,  this  organ  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  sounds  produced  by  vibrations  varying  from  27  to 
3520  per  second. 

675.  [From  experiments  made  with  the  apparatus  represented 
in^^.  357.,  but  with  the  substitution  for  the  toothed  wheel  d',of 
a  simple  bar  of  iron  or  wood,  which,  when  it  revolved,  passed 
between  two  plates  of  wood  so  as  very  nearly  to  touch  them,  as 
shown  in  jf?^.  358.,  Savart  concluded  that  the  ear  was  capable  of 
perceiving  vibrations  as  slow  as  at  the  rate  of  only  7  or  8  in  a 
second,  as  a  continuous  musical   sound.     But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  these  experiments  the  tone  which  was  continuously 
heard  was  due  to  secondary  vibrations,  twice,  or  perhaps  three 
times,  as  rapid  as  those  directly  produced  by  the  revolving  bar,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  harmonic  tones  already  mentioned  in  (666.). 
Probably  about  1 6  vibrations  in  a  second  is  the  smallest  number 
which  is  capable  of  producing  the  impression  of  a  continuous 
sound.     And  the  lower  e  of  the  pianoforte,  two  octaves  below 

^~-Q-=,  a  note  produced  by  41 J  vibrations  in  a  second,  and  the 

lowest  employed  in  orchestral  music,  being  the  deepest  tone  of  the 
double-bass  fiddle,  is  probably  the  lowest  note  of  which  the  ear  can 
distinctly  recognise  the  musical  value.  A  smaller  number  of  vibra- 
tions produces  a  continuous  droning,  but  not  a  sound  which  in  the 
ordinary  sense  can  be  called  musical,  as  any  one  may  convince 
himself  by  striking  the  lowest  notes  of  a  7-octave  pianoforte.] 

676.  [By  means  of  the  revolving  toothed  wheel  (fig.  357.) 
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Savart  found  that  musical  sounds  produced  bj  24,600  complete 
undulations  in  a  second  could  be  distinctly  recognised;  and 
Despretz,  by  means  of  small  tuning-forks,  has  produced  the  tone 
corresponding  to  38,016  undulations  per  second.  But  such  very 
high  tones  are  in  the  highest  degree  unpleasant.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  though  the  ear  can  perceive  sounds  throughout  a 
range  of  about  11  octaves,  from  16  to  3  8,000  vibrations,  the  tones 
which  are  available  for  musical  purposes  lie  within  a  range  of 
about  7. octaves,  from  40  to  4000  vibrations.] 

677.  Xiengtb  of  tbe  waves  corresponding  to  nkusical 
notes-  —  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  by  the  combination  of 
the  velocity  of  sound  with  the  rate  of  undulation,  the  length  of 
the  sonorous  waves  corresponding  to  any  given  note  can  be  deter- 
mined. 


Thus,  if  we  know  that  440  undulations  of  the  not€  fer.fi     strike  the  ear 

in  a  second,  and  also  that  the  velocity  with  which  this  undulation  passes 
through  the  air  is  at  the  rate  of  1125  feet  per  second,  we  may  conclude  that 
in  1 125  feet  there  are  440  complete  undulations;  consequently,  that  the 
length  of  each  such  undulation  is 

li^  =  256  feet. 
440 

By  a  like  calculation,  the  length  of  the  sonorous  waves  corresponding  to 
all  the  musical  notes  can  be  determined. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  sonorous  waves  corresponding  to  the  highest 
and  lowest  notes  of  a  seven  octave  pianoforte,  we  are  to  consider  that  the 
highest  note  has  been  shown  to  be  produced  by  3520  vibrations  per  second ; 
the  length  of  each  vibration  will,  therefore,  be 

'i^.o-32. 

3520 

The  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  lowest  note  is  27*5 ;  the 
length,  therefbre,  of  the  sonorous  undulation  will  be 

1^^40*91  feet. 

To  find  the  length  of  the  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  gravest  note 
produced  in  Savart's  experiments,  we  must  divide  1125  by  7;  the  quotient 
will  be  1607  ^^^^  which  is  the  length  of  the  undulation  required. 

678.  Application  of  tbe  Sirene  to  count  tbe  rate  at  wbicb 
fbe  wingrs  of  insects  move.  —  The  buzzing  and  humming  noises 
produced  by  winged  insects  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  vocal 
sounds.  They  result  from  sonorous  undulations  imparted  to  the 
air  by  the  flapping  of  their  wings.  This  may  be  rendered  evident 
by  observing,  that  the  noise  always  ceases  when  the  insect  alights 
on  any  object. 

The  Sirfene  has  been  ingeniously  applied  iox  Ocie  ^Mx^^^^'i*l'i>&" 
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certaining  tlie  rate  at  which  the  wings  of  such  creatures  flap.  The 
instrument  being  brought  into  unison  with  the  sound  produced 
by  the  insect  indicates,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  musical  sound, 
the  rate  of  vibration.  In  this  way  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  wings  of  a  gnat  flap  at  the  rate  of  1 5000  times  per  second. 
The  pitch  of  the  note  produced  by  this  insect  in  the  act  of  flying 
is,  therefore,  more  than  two  octaves  above  the  highest  note  of  a 
seven  octave  pianoforte 


CHAP.  IV. 

VIBRATIONS   OF   RODS   AND   PLATES. 

6/ 9.  Vibration  of  rods.  —  Among  the  numerous  results  of  the 
labours  of  contemporary  philosophers,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  are  those  which  have  attended  the  experimental 
researches  of  Savart,  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  vibration  of  sonorous  bodies,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  briefly  adverted  to.  Although  these  researches  are  too 
complicated,  and  the  reasoning  and  hypotheses  raised  upon  them 
are  not  sufficiently  elementary  to  be  introduced  with  any  detail 
into  this  volume,  there  are  nevertheless  some  sufficiently  simple  to 
admit  of  brief  exposition,  and  so  interesting  that  their  omission, 
even  in  the  most  elementary  treatise,  would  be  unpardonable. 

The  vibration  of  thin  rods,  whether  they  have  the  form  of  a 
cylinder  or  a  prism,  or  that  of  a  narrow  thin  plate,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  made  transversely  or  longitudinally.  If  they  are  made 
transversely,  that  is  to  say,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  they  will 
be  governed  by  nearly  the  same  principles  as  those  which  have 
been  already  explained  as  applicable  to  elastic  strings. 

680.  Let  us  suppose  a  glass  tube,  about  seven  feet  long,  and 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  to  be  suspended  in 
equilibrium  at  its  middle  point.  Let  one  half  of  it  be  rubbed 
upon  its  surface,  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  with  a  piece  of  damp 
cloth.  The  friction  will  excite  longitudinal  vibration,  that,  with 
a  little  practice,  may  be  made  to  produce  a  musical  sound,  which 
will  be  more  or  less  acute,  according  to  the  force  and  rapidity  of 
the  friction. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  several  sounds  which  will  be  suc- 
cessively produced  by  thus  increasing  the  force  of  the  friction, 
will  correspond  with  the  harmonics  already  explained  in  (666.) ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  rate  o^  vWita^Aoii  o^  \.\i^  l^^est  of  these  tonei 
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being  expressed  hj  I,  that  of  the  next  sbove  it  will  be  expressed 
by  2,  find  will  therefore  be  the  octave ;  the  next  will  be  expressed 
by  3,  and  will  therefore  be  the  twelfth;  and  the  next  by  4,  which 
will  therefore  be  the  fifleeath. 

If  the  same  experiment  be  performed  with  long  rods  of  any 
form,  and  of  any  material  whatever,  the  same  result  will  be 
noticed.  When  rods  of  wood  are  used,  instead  of  a  moistened 
cloth,  a  cloth  coated  with  resin  may  be  employed.  It  is  found 
that  rods,  composed  of  the  same  material,  will  always  emit  the 
same  notes,  provided  they  are  of -the  same  length,  whatever  be 
their  depth,  thickness,  or  farm,  provided  only  that  their  length  be 
considerable  compared  with  their  other  dimensions. 

681.  KarlOTe'a  lutrp.  —  This  instrument,  represented  in^. 
560.,  consists  of  twenty  thin  deal  cylindrical  rods  of  decreasing 
length,  and  so  regulated 
that  the  notes  they  pro- 
duce shall  be  those  of  the 
muEical  scale,  the  half  notes 
being  distinguished  by  co- 
loured rods  like  the  black 
keys  of  a  pianoforte. 

The  rods  nrc  sonniiea  by 
prSBsing  them  between  Ui« 
finifer  and  thumb,  preTionBly 
rubbed  nith  povdered  roain, 
and  drawing  tbs  flngers  lon- 
gilndinally  upon  Ihem.  Ad 
effect  is  produced  hsving  soma 
mbluice  to  tbat  irftbe  Pan 


.pes. 


have  been  called,  at 
roimding  the  rods. 


6Sz.  Vodal  point*. — 

Were  it  possible  to  render 
visible  the  state  of  vibra- 
tion of  each  point  of  the 
surface  of  these  rods,  it 
would  be  found  that  the 
degree  of  vibration  would 
vary  from  point  to  point, 
and  that  at  certain  points 
distributed  over  the  sur- 
face of  these  rods  there 
would  be  no  vibration. 
These  nodal  points,  as  they 
distributed  according  to  ceittja  \wft  tMXr 
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But  it  is  evident  that  motions  so  minute  and  so  rapid  as  these 
vibrations,  <!annot  be  rendered  directly  evident  to  the  senses. 

683.  The  following  ingenious  method  of  feeling  the  surface 
while  in  vibration,  and  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  nodal  lines, 
was  practised  with  signal  success  by  Savart.  A  light  ring  of  paper 
was  formed,  having  a  diameter  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  tube  or  rod.  This  ring  was  suspended  on  the  tube,  as  repre- 
fiented  vafig,  361. 

The  tube,  which  we  sfeall  fluppose  here,  as  before,  to  be  formed  of  glaai 
and  of  the  same  dhnensioDS  as  already  explained,  being  suspended  on  its 

.■J^__     .■■.■.k_     _..>^     ...,-3Ml 


Fig.g6i. 

central  point,  and  put  in  vibration,  as  already  described,  by  friction  pro- 
duced upon  tAiat  half  of  tibe  tube  on  which  the  ring  is  not  suspended,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  vibration  of  the  tube  will  give  the  ring  a  jumpuig 
•motion  which  will  thraw  it  aside,  and  cause  it  to  move  to  the  right  or  left, 
as  the  case  may  be,  imtil  it  shall  arrive  at  a  point  wh6re  it  shall  remain  at 
rest,  its  motion  as  it  approadies  this  point  being  gradually  diminished.  At 
this  point  it  is  evident  t&at  there  is  no  vibration,  and  it  is,  consequently,  a 
modal  point. 

Let  this  point  be  marked  vpoa  the  glass  with  ink,  and  let  the  tube  be 
then  turned  a  little  round  on  its  axis,  so  as  to  bring  the  point  thus  marked 
a  little  aside  irom  the  highest  position  which  it  held  when  the  ring  rested 
upon  it.  Let  the  tube  be  new  again  pat  in  vibration,  so  as  to  produce  the 
eame  note  as  before.  The  ring  will  be  again  moved,  and  will  find  another 
point  of  rest. 

Let  this  point  be  marked  as  before,  and  let  the  tube  be  again  turned,  and 
let  the  same  process  be  r^eated,  so  that  a  third  nodal  point  shall  be  deter^ 
mined.  By  continuing  this  process,  a  succession  of  nodal  points  will  be 
found  following  eadh  ether  round  the  tube,  and  thos  a  nodal  line  will  be 
determined. 

This  process  may  be  continued  until  the  entire  coarse  of  the  nodal  line 
shall  be  discovered. 

Experiments  conducted  in  this  way  have  led  to  the  discovery 
that  the  nodal  lines  surrounding  the  tube  have  a  sort  of  spiral  or 
«crew-like  form,  represented  in  J^,  361.  The  course  is  not  that 
of  a  regular  helix,  since  it  forms,  at  different  points  of  the  surface 
of  the  tube,  different  angles  with  its  axis,  whereas  a  regular  helix 
will  at  every  point  form  the  same  angle ;  but  this  variation  of  the 
inclination  of  the  nodal  line  to  the  axis  is  not  irregular,  but  under- 
goes a  succession  of  changes  which  are  constantly  repeated,  so  that 
each  revolution  of  the  nodal  line  is  a  repetition  in  form  of  the 
last. 

If  the  ring  bs  now  suspended  on  the  other  half  of  the  tube,  a 
fiimilar  nodal  curve  ia  formed, 'wYxiOciHauo^Ww^'^^t  ^^^n^vu^a^m 
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of  the  former.  The  two  spirals  seem  to  have  a  common  origm  at 
the  end,  and  to  proceed  from  that  point,  either  in  the  same  or 
contrary  directions,  towards  the  other  end  of  the  tube. 

684.  Savart  examined  &lso  the  position  of  the  nodal  line  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube,  by  spreading  upon  it  grains  of  sand,  or 
a  small  bit  of  cork.  These  were  put  in  motion  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ring  of  paper  by  the  vibration,  and  were  brought  to  rest  on 
arriving  at  a  nodal  point.  A  series  of  nodal  lines  similar  to  the 
exterior  system  was  discovered. 

When  the  friction  is  increased  so  as  to  make  the  tube  sound  the 
harmonics  to  the  fundamental  note,  the  spirals  formed  by  the  nodal 
line  are  reversed  two,  three,  or  four  times,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  harmonic  produced. 

685.  In  the  case  of  prismatic  rods  or  flat  laminse,  the  nodal 
curves  are  still  spirals,  but  more  irregular  and  complicated  than 
in  the  case  of  tubes  or  cylinders. 

The  vibrations  of  thin  plates  were  produced  and  examined  by 
the  following  expedients: — An  apparatus  was  provided,  repre- 
sented in^^.  362.  A  small  piece  of  metal  a,  having  a  form  slightly 

conical,  is  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  a  frame,  and  at  its  upper 
surface  a  piece  of  cork,  or 
bufialo  skin,  is  fixed  to  inter- 
cept vibration.  A  corre- 
sponding cylinder  is  moved 
Fig.  j&u  vertically,  directly  above  it, 

by  a  screw,  which  plays  in 
the  frame  ft,  and  which  is  also  covered  at  its  extremity  with  a  piece 

of  cork. 

When  the  screw  is  turned,  the  two  extremities  can  be  brought 
into  contact,  so  as  to  press  between  them  with  any  desired  force 
any  plate  which  may  be  interposed. 

An  elastic  plate,  the  vibration  of  which  it  is  desired  to  observe, 
is  inserted  between  them,  and  held  compressed  at  any  desired 
point  by  turning  the  screw.  The  plate  thus  held  can  be  put  in 
vibration  by  means  of  a  violin  bow,  which  being  drawn  upon  its 
edge,  clear  musical  sounds  may  be  produced,  and  brought  into 
unison  with  those  of  a  pianoforte,  or  other  musical  instrument. 

To  ascertain  the  state  of  vibration  of  the  different  points  of  the 
surface  of  the  plate,  sand  or  other  light  dust  is  spread  upon  it,  to 
which  motion  is  imparted  by  the  vibrating  points.  Those  points 
which  are  at  rest,  and  which  are  therefore  nodal  points,  impart  no 
motion  to  the  grains  of  sand  which  lie  upon  them,  and  those  whic.lv 
are  upon  the  vibrating  points  are  succe88V\e\^  \\iTC<^xv^\^^N^^'^ 
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thej  reach  the  line 
settle  themselves. 

When  a  magical  sound  of  a  uniform  pitch  has,  therefore,  been 
continued  for  any  length  of  time,  the  disposition  of  the  grains  of 
sand  upon  the  plate  will  indicate  the  positicn  and  direction  of  the 
nodal  lines. 

686.  lAteral  Tlbratlona  of  rods  or  plAte*.  —  An  easj  expe- 
rimental method  of  determining  the  laws  which  govern  these,  is 
indicat«d  in  ^.  363      The  rod  or  plate  being  held  at  one  end  by 
a  vice,  the  length  of  the  rod  may  be 
Taried  at  pleasure. 

687.  When  experimenti  of  tlui 
kind  were  multiplied  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  became  ^parent  that  the 
nodal  lines  assumed  su<^  varied  and 
complicated  forma  that  it  waa  diffi- 
cult to  delineate  them  with  accuracy 
by  the  common  methods  of  drawii^ 
An  mgeoioua  expedient  anggest^ 
itself  to  Savart,  by  which  facsimiles 
of  all  these  figures  were  obtained. 
Instead  of  sand,  be  used  litmus 
mixed  with  gum,  dried,  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  passed  through 
a  sieve,  so  as  to  obtain  grains  of 
equal  and  suitable  magnitude.  This 
coloured  and  hygrometrio  powder 
he  spread  upon  the  vibrating  plates, 
and  when  it  had  assumed  the  ibrm 
of  the  nodal  lines,  he  applied  to  the 
plates  with  gentle  pressure  damp 
paper,  to  which  the  coloured  powder  adhered,  and  which,  there- 
fore, gave  an  exact  impression  of  the  form  of  the  nodal  lines. 

In  this  manner  he  was  enabled  to  feel,  as  it  were,  the  state  of 
vibration  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plate,  and  to  ascertain  with 
precision  the  lines  of  no  vibration,  or  the  nodal  lines,  which  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  those  parts  of  the  plate  which  vibrated 
independently 

In  this  way  many  hundred  experiments  were  made,  and  exact 
diagrams  obtained  representing  the   condition  of  the   vibrating 

633.  One  of  the  consequences  which  most  obviously  followed  I 

from  tbese  experiments  wus,  that  the  nodal  lines  became  more  and  j 

more  multiplied  t^e  more  u:\itfi  IW  «Qu,ti4  iita  which  the  plale  I 

produced.     This  conaeijiieace  ^w  woa  ■«\is5&.  ^ia^\, '^a:t«  \m»  1 
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anticipated  from  the  analogy  of  the  nodal  lines  of  the  plate  to 
the  nodal  points  of  the  elastic  string.  It  has  been  already  shown, 
that  with  a  single  nodal  point  in  the  middle  of  the  string,  the  oc- 
tave to  the  fundamental  note  is  produced ;  that  when  two  nodal 
points  divide  the  string  into  three  equal  parts,  the  twelfth  is  pro- 
duced ;  that  when  three  nodal  points  divide  the  string  into  four 
equal  parts,  the  fifteenth  is  produced,  and  so  on.  What  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  string  are  to  the  notes  produced  by  its  vibrations, 
the  subdivisions  of  the  surface  of  the  vibrating  plate  by  the  nodal 
lines,  are  to  the  note  which  it  produces ;  and  it  was  consequently 
natural  to  expect,  that  the  higher  the  note  produced,  the  more 
multiplied  would  be  the  divisions  of  the  plate. 
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689.  Onrfous  fdrms  of  tbe  nodal  lines. — "BmI  tii  t^tCMXSksX^axv^^ 
httendiDg  these  diviaions  not  less  curious  tViaii  \\i<^  \i>a:rc\^i^  ^^^ 
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their  form,  for  which  no  analogy  existed  in  the  yibrati^n  of  strings. 
It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  any  definite  notion  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  which  these  nodal  figures  are  susceptible ;  they 
change  not  only  with  the  pitch  of  the  note  produced,  but  also  with 
the  form  and  material  of  the  plate,  and  the  position  of  the  point 
at  which  it  is  held  in  the  instrument,  represented  in  fig,  362.  It 
will  not,  however,  be  without  interest  to  give  an  example  of  the 
variety  of  figures  presented  by  the  nodal  lines  produced  upon 
the  same  square  plate.  These  are  represented  in  the  series  of 
figures  364. 

Similar  experiments,  made  on  circular  plates,  showed  that  the 
nodal  lines  distributed  themselves  either  in  the  direction  of  the 
diameter,  dividing  the  circle  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  or  in 
circular  forms,  more  or  less  regular,  having  the  centre  of  the  plate 


at  their  common  centre,  or,  in  fine,  in  both  of  these  combined.  Li 
the  annexed  series  of  figures  365.  are  represented  some  of  the 
varieties  of  form  thus  obtained. 


CHAP.  V. 


VIBRATIONS   OF   FLUIDS. 


6go.  71aidtf  whethex  in.  llae  \\c\vi\d  or  gaseous  state,  have  been 
bitb^rto  considered  meTeVy  vi  coxi^\L<^\At%  cA.  «^^<Qa^^^^  vsgas^^im 
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imdulations  having  been  derived  from  the  vibratory  impulses  of 
solid  bodies  acting  upon  them. 

Fluids  themselves,  however,  are  capable  of  originating  their  own 
undulations,  and  consequently  must  be  considered  not  merely  as 
conductors  of  sound,  but  likewise  as  sonorous  bodies. 

If  the  Sir^ne  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  already  described,  be  sub- 
merged in  water,  and  made  to  act  as  it  has  been  described  already 
to  act  in  lur,  the  pulsations  of  the  water  will  produce  a  sound.  In 
this  case,  the  origin  of  the  sound  is  the  action  of  the  liquid  upon 
itself.  The  successive  movements  of  the  liquid  through  the  holes 
in  the  circular  plate  of  the  Sir^ne  are  the  origin  of  the  sonorous 
undulations  which  are  transmitted  through  the  liquid. 

Sounds  produced  by  eommmiioatioia. —  It  is  well  known 
that  vocal  sounds  are  increased  in  loudness  and  force  when  they 
are  produced  at  the  mouth  of  any  cavity  of  sufficient  extent,  depth, 
and  proper  form.  In  that  case  the  vibrations  imparted  by  the 
vocal  organs  to  the  air  contiguous  to  the  mouth  are  propagated  to 
the  air  in  the  cavity,  the  vibrations  thus  communicated  increasing 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  loudness  of  the  sound. 

Vitruvius  relates  that  in  the  ancient  theatres,  which  were  of 
vast  magnitude,  this  expedient  was  adopted  to  give  increased  force 
to  the  voice  of  the  actor,  round  whom  hollow  vessels  were  dis- 
posed in  the  decorations  of  the  scene,  so  as  to  elude  the  notice  of 
the  audience,  which,  by  the  communicated  vibrations  of  the  con- 
tained air,  rendered  the  voice  of  the  actor  distinctly  audible  in  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  theatre. 

In  modern  opera  houses,  the  stage  itself,  when  mounted  with  a 
flat  scene  at  the  back,  has  this  effect,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
house  the  audience  can  hear  the  voice  of  the  prompter  almost  a^s 
distinctly  as  the  notes  of  the  artist.  The  prompter's  seat  is  roofed 
with  a  sort  of  arched  hood,  from  the  surface  of  which  the  sounds 
he  produces  are  reflected  to  the  flat  scene  at  the  back  of  the  stage, 
from  which  they  are  again  reflected  to  those  parts  of  the  house 
where  they  are  heard.  The  practical  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
explanation  will  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  prompter  imme- 
diately ceases  to  be  heard  when  the  flat  scene  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  entire  depth  of  the  stage  thrown  open. 

To  reduce  the  phenomena  of  communicated  vibrations  to  more 
regularity,  Savart  contrived  the  apparatus  shown  in  ^.  366., 
consisting  of  two  cylinders  sliding  one  within  another,  like  the 
tubes  of  a  telescope,  one  of  which  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  the 
Other  only  at  one  end.  By  di-awing  the  closed  cylinder  in  and 
out,  the  depth  of  the  open  cylinder  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The 
cylinders  are  mounted  upon  a  cradle  or  hln^^  ^o\xi^>  'vr^oivi  .^^ 
Bummit  of  a  vertical  pillar  iixed  in  a  bar,  Yr\x\fi\i  ^<^<^^\loyvlq'dX'^1 
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in  its  base.    A  vase  made  of  bell  metal  is  mounted  on  a  vertical 
pillar,  at  a  height  corresponding  with  that  of  the  mouth  oi  the 


Fig.  366. 

cylinder,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  moved  to  or  from  the  vase  at 
pleasure,  and  can  be  inclined  so  that  the  mouth  shall  be  more  or 
less  obliquely  presented  to  the  vase. 

If  the  vase  be  put  in  vibration,  either  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer 
or  by  drawing  over  its  edge  the  bow  of  a  violin,  a  musical  sound 
will  be  produced,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  air  in  the 
cylinder,  will  impart  vibration  to  it.  But  to  render  this  fully 
effective,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  length  of  the  cylinder  by 
drawing  the  closed  cylinder  in  and  out,  until  it  has  that  lengdi 
which  corresponds  to  the  note  produced  by  the  vase. 

691.  iVind  instruments.  —  Innumerable  examples  might  be 
found  of  sonorous  undulations  produced  by  air  upon  air.  The 
Sirene  itself,  which  has  been  already  explained,  forms  an  example 
of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  manner  in  which  the 
pulsations  are  imparted  to  the  air.  All  wind  instruments  what- 
ever are  also  examples  of  this.  The  air,  by  the  impulses  of  which 
the  sonorous  undulations  are  produced,  proceeds  either  from  a 
bellows,  as  in  the  case  of  organs,  or  from  the  lungs,  as  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  wind  instruments.  The  pitch  of  the  sound  produced 
depends  partly  upon  the  manner  of  imparting  the  first  movement 
to  the  air,  and  partly  on  varying  the  length  of  the  tube  containing 
the  column  of  air  to  which  the  first  impulse  is  given. 

When  the  tube  has  a  length  which  is  considerable  in  proportion 
to  its  diameter,  and  is  open  at  both  ends,  the  gravest  note  which 
it  is  capable  of  producing  is  determined  by  a  sonorous  undulation 
of  twice  its  own  length.  By  varying  the  embouchure,  and  other- 
wise managing  the  action  of  the  air  on  entering  the  tube,  notes 
may  he  produced  which  are  harmonics  to  the  fundamental  note 
corresponding  to  the  lengt\x  o£  X\x^  \Ax\i^» 
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"Vnien  these  harmonics  are  produced,  nodal  points  will  be 
formed  in  the  column  of  air  included  in  the  tube ;  and  if  the  tube 
were  divided,  and  capable  of  being  detached  half-way  between  two 
such  points,  the  removal  of  a  part  of  the  tube  would  not  alter  the 
pitch  of  the  note  produced. 

In  wind  instruments  in  which  various  notes  are  produced  bj 
the  opening  and  closing  of  holes  in  their  sides  by  means  of  the 
fingers  or  keys,  there  is  a  virtual  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
sounding  part  of  the  tube,  which  determines  the  pitch  of  the 
various  notes  produced.  In  some  cases,  the  length  of  the  tube  is 
varied,  not  by  apertures  opened  knd  closed  at  will,  but  by  an 
actual  change  of  length  in  the  tube  itself.  Examples  of  this  are 
presented  in  some  brass  instruments,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
trombone. 

.  692.  Although  the  length  of  the  column  of  the  air  included  in 
the  tube  of  a  wind  instrument  alone  determines  the  pitch  of  the 
note,  its  quality  depends  in  a  striking  and  important  manner  upon 
the  material  of  which  the  tube  is  composed. 

693.  It  is  well  known  that  organ  builders  find  that  the  quality 
of  tone  is  so  materially  connected  with  the  quality  of  the  material 
composing  the  tube,  that  a  very  slight  change  in  the  alloy  com- 
posing a  metal  tube  would  produce  a  total  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  tone  produced.  The  excellence  of  an  organ  depends  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  material  of  the  tubes, 
whether  wood  or  metal,  is  selected. 

694.  Orffan  pipes.  —  The  general  principles  explained  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by  the 
effects  of  organ  pipes.  These  are  of  two  sorts,  called  mouth  pipes 
and  reed  pipes. 

A  mouth  pipe  consists  of  &foott  which  is  a  hollow  cone  receiving  the  wind 
by  which  the  pipe  is  sounded,  from  an  air  chest,  in  which  the  air  is  com- 
pressed by  a  bellows.  To  this  foot  is  attached  the  body  of  the  pipe,  which  is 
either  square  or  round,  the  length  always  having  a  considerable  proportion 
to  its  diameter.  At  the  place  where  the  body  of  the  pipe  is  connected  with 
the  foot,  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  quality  of  the  sound  produced 
by  the  pipe  is  determined. 

This  arrangement  consists  of  an  oblique  opening  a'  (^fig,  367.)  leading  from 
the  foot  c'  by  which  the  air  enters,  immediately  above  which  is  a  lateral 
opening  in  the  body  of  the  pipe  bounded  by  an  edge  b\  against  which  the 
air  escaping  from  a!  strikes.  The  edges  a'  and  V  are  called  the  lips,  a'  being 
distinguished  as  the  lower  and  h'  the  upper.  A  front  view  of  the  pipe, 
showing  the  upper  lip  b,  the  lower  lip  a,  and  the  foot  c,  is  shown  in 
fig.  368. 

Organ  pipes  are  generally  either  square  or  circular  in  their  transverse 
section ;  the  wooden  pipes  being  square  and  the  metal  circular.    A  section 
of  a  square  pipe  is  given  iafig,  369.,  and  front  and  8id«  v\^\^^q1  ^^\s<i\i^«A 
pipe  are  given  injyig,  370,  371. 
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In^.  372.  the  embouchure  is  so  formed  that  the  upper  iip:&i8  morablfii 

so  that  the  effects  of  Yaxying  the  magnitude  of  the  opening  can  be  ascertained 
experimentally. 


Fig.  367.  Fig.  368.         Fig.  369.       Fig.  370.         Fig.  37r.  Fig.  37X. 

The  air  entering  through  c  rushes  through  the  mouthy  where  it  encounters 
the  edge  of  the  upper  lip  b,  which  partially  obstructs- it.  The  part  which 
passes  up  the  pipe  produces  a  momentary  compression  of  the  column  of  air 
within  the  pipe  against  which  the  increased  elasticity  reacts^  and  this  goes 
on  producing  in  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe  an  alternate  compression  and 
expansion,  from  which  results  a  specific  sound. 

The  pitch  of  the  pipe  is  ascertained  experimentally  by  the 
bellows  and  air  chest,  shown  in  Jig,  3;/ 3,  The  bellows  is  worked 
by  means  of  a  pedal,  the  air  being  driven  up  to  the  air  chest 
through  the  pipe.  When  it  is  desired  to  try  a  pipe,  the  foot  of 
the  pipe  is  inserted  in  one  of  the  holes;  and  when  the  corre- 
sponding key  is  pressed  down,  the  valve  being  opened  and  aur 
admitted  to  the  pipe,  the  note  is  produced. 

The  quality  or  timbre  of  the  note  produced  will  vary  with  the 
form  of  the  lips  and  magnitude  of  the  mouth.  Thus  the  mouth 
represented  in  Jig,  369.  is  different  from  that  shown  in^^.  368. 

[rhe  pitch  of  the  note  sounded  by  an  organ  pipe   depends 

chiefly  upon  its  length,  but  is  influenced  in  a  secondary  degree  by  its 

diameter  and  other  circumstances.     If  the  pipe  is  open  at  the  top^ 

the  vibrations  of  the  coluum  oi  a\Tm\\ivcL  \t  v(UI  take  place  so  that 

no  condensation  or  rareiactAon  V\W  "Vi^  -^x^AxMi^  ^vOdl^  ^^o^  ^st 

at  the  mouth,  for  it  is  obVvoua  1\».\.  V)^^  ^^^  ^'^imm^oML^^^sBL^t^ 
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the  atmosphere  which  exists  at  these  points  must  prevent  such 
effects  taking  place.  At  these  points,  therefore,  the  air  will  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  will  not  suffer  any  considerable 
change  of  density.  So  long  as  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the 
column  of  air  may  vibrate  in  any  manner.  The  simplest  mode 
of  vibration  possible  is  when  the  air  rushes  backwards  and  for- 
wards simultaneously  from  the  two  ends  of  the  pipe  towards  the 
middle  and  away  from  it.  In  this  way  a  single  node,  being  a  point 
where  the  air  has  no  motion,  but  is  alternately  condensed  and 
rarefied,  is  established  at  the  middle  of  the  pipe.  Vibrations  of 
this  kind  produce  the  so-called  /undamerUal  tone  of  the  pipe,  the 
lowest  which  it  is  capable  of  sounding.  The  length  of  the  com- 
plete wave  corresponding  to  the  fundamental  tone  is  twice  the 
length  of  the  pipe.  The  next  simplest  mode  of  vibration  is  when 
there  are  two  nodes  in  the  column  of  air  within  the  pipe — one  at 
one-quarter  of  the  distance  from  the  mouth  to  the  top,  and 
another  at  three-quarters  of  the  distance.  In  this  case  the  note 
produced  is  the  octave  above  the  fundamental,  and  the  wave^ 
length  is  half  as  great  as  that  corresponding  to  the  fundamental 
note.  The  next  simplest  mode  of  vibration  sounds  the  twelfth 
above  the  fundamental,  with  a  wave-length  one-third  as  great 
as  the  latter.  In  this  case  there  are  three  nodes  within  the  pipe, 
at  one-sixth,  three-sixths,  and  five-sixths  of  its  length.  The 
next  set  of  nodes  are  four  in  number,  at  one-eighth,  three-eighths, 
five-eighths  and  seven-eighths,  and  the  note  produced  is  the 
fifteenth,  or  double  octave,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  column  of  air  in  the  pipe  is  thus  able 
to  subdivide  itself  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  a  stretched  string 
(667.),  and  the  tones  resulting  from  the  vibrations  of  the  subdi- 
visions are  the  higher  harmonic  tones  of  the  fundamental  (666.). 

Practically  the  fundamental  tone  is  produced  almost  by  itself 
when  the  pipe  is  sounded  by  blowing  very  gently.  On  blowing 
more  strongly,  the  higher  harmonics  become  perceptible  one  after 
the  other  in  order,  and  in  a  long  narrow  pipe  may  even  almost 
,jentirely  obliterate  the  fundamental  tone.  Generally,  however,  in 
the  pipes  actually  employed  in  the  organ,  the  fundamental  tone 
predominates,  though  accompanied  to  some  extent  by  the  first  two 
or  three  higher  tones. 

In  an  organ  pipe  closed  at  the  top,  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  vibrations  of  the  air  are  that  there  should  be  a  node  at  the 
top,  and  free  motion  of  the  air  at  the  bottom.  This  state  of  things 
would  be  obtained  if  we  had  the  means  of  putting  a  solid  partition 
across  an  open  pipe,  sounding  its  fundamental  note,  at  the  place 
of  its  central  node.  We  should  thus  convex^  \.>a^  o^^tl  ^v^^ 
into  a  closed  one  of  half  its  length,  but  sbould  iio\.  «\\.et  \\a  \Krci^« 
Hence  the  fuadamental  note  of  a  pipe  stopped  a\.  xJtie  \«^  ''^^  ^^ 

s   £ 
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octave  below  that  of  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  len^^b,  and  the 
lenofth  of  the  corresponding  sound-wave  is  four  times  the  length 
of  the  pipe. 

The  harmonic  tones  produced  by  the  subdivision  of  the  column 
of  air  in  a  stopped  pipe  are  the  twelfth  above  the  fundamental,  or 
the  third  harmonic,  then  the  seventeenth  above  the  fundamental, 
or  the  fifth  harmonic ;  next  the  seventh  harmonic,  and  so  on 
through  the  series  of  tones  the  numbers  of  whose  vibrations  are 
multiples  of  that  of  the  fundamental  tone  by  odd  numbers. 

The  tones  producible  from  a  four-feet  open  pipe,  or  a  two- 
feet  stopped  pipe,  are  accordingly  those  noted  below,  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  both  pipes  being  tenor  C,  making  132  vibrations  in 
a  second. 

Harmonics)  Fundamental.  <       7  8         -R        ^ 

ofa4-;t.    >  1  2  3         4         5         r   B-flat    C         ti       ^ 

open  pipe. )  C  CCCk*^t2£iL<t-^^&c 


ei 


--0_y 


-o- 


a: 


^zt. 


Harmonics  )        C     -^    "^        G  E  B-flat  D  &c. 

ofaa-ft.      V        I  3  5  7  9        • 

stopped  pipe- )  Fundamental. 

The  vibrations  producing  each  tone  are  multiples  of  those  pro- 
ducing the  fundamental  tone  by  the  numbers  placed  above  and 
below  the  names  of  the  respective  notes.] 

695.  Reed  pipes.  —  A  reed  is,  in  general,  a  thin  oblong  plate 
of  some  vibratory  material,  attached  to  an  opening  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  current  of  air  can  pass  into  the  opening,  grazing,  as  it 
passes,  the  edges  of  the  reed. 

Let  gtjig.  374.,  represent,  for  example,  an  oblong  plate  of  zinc  or  copper 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  along  the  centre  of  which  an  oblong 
aperture  is  cut.    At  one  end  e  of  this  aperture  a  thin  and  very  elastic  plate 

^  of  metal  e/is  fastened,  which  nearly  but  not  altogether  covers  the  aperture. 
Air  rushing  through  the  space  around  the  edges  of  ef,  will  cause  it  to 
vibrate,  and  this  vibration  will  be  imparted  to  the  air  in  contact  with  it 
This  is  the  most  simple  form  of  reed,  and  the  sound  may  be  produced  with 
it  by  merely  applying  the  plate  g  to  the  lips  and  forcing  the  breath  through 
the  opening. 

The  reed  commonly  used  in  organ  pipes  depends  upon  the  same  principle, 
but  is  otherwise  arranged.  The  parts  are  shown  in  /ig.  375.,  consisting  of 
two  tubes  d  and  c  joined  end  to  end,  and  separated  by  a  piece  a,  which  stops 
the  passage  between  them.  The  reed  b  passes  under  this  piece  a.  This  part 
of  the  pipe  is  represented  in  detail  in  ^g.  376.,  where  the  oblong  opening 
covered  by  the  reed  a,  and  the  sliding  piece  b  connected  with  the  rod  e,  by 
which  the  length  of  the  reed  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  are  shown.  The 
reed  covers  in  this  case  an  oblong  opening  in  a  prismatic  metal  tube  supposed 
to  be  closed  at  its  lower  end.  The  opening  establishes  a  communication 
between  the  two  tubes  placed  above  and  below  the  stopper.  The  reed  io  iti 
natara]  position  very  nearly  closes  the  oblong  opening;  that  is  to  say,  it  fits 

it,  80  that  when  pushed  in  ot  dTaN«ii  <i\)L\^\\.  ^«a.^mt.h.  ita  three  free  edgei 
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lu  cerUin  pipes  there  are  reeds  somewbat  differently  conetructed, 
which  give  a  particular  quality  to  the  note.  One  of  these  is  re- 
presented in  j^i.  J.77,  378,  379.,  and  it  dilfera  from  the  former 


rig.  j;«.  fig.  m-  Fig.  jtS.  Fig.  !79- 

inasmuch  as  the  reed  does  not  pass  through  the  aperture,  but  presses 
upon  its  edges. 

The  mouth  pieces  of  bassoons,  hautboys,  clarionets,  &C.,  are 
only  different  forms  of  the  application  of  the  reed.    In  these  cases, 
the  pressure  of  the  lips  determines  the  length  fA  \.\ift  ■■tAnfl.'oii^ 
part  of  the  reeit  just  as  the  piece  h  does  m  jig.  ^l^i-i  wsA'-ixi. 
J^.  ijS. 
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696.  The  compass  of  an  organ  is  usually  expressed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  its  longest  pipes,  or  those  which  produce 
its  lowest  notes.  Among  the  existing  instruments  of  this  class, 
th^  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Haarlem,  built  in  1 748  by  Christian 
Miiller ;  its  height  is  103  feet,  and  its  breadth  50  feet.  The  great 
organ  has  1 6  stops :  the  upper  one  1 5  ;  and  the  quire  organ  1 4 ; 
and  there  are  1 5  stops  connected  with  the  pedals.  It  includes 
5000  pipes  ;  each  pair  of  bellows  is  9  feet  long  and  5  feet  broad. 

697.  Among  the  largest  English  organs  are  those  in  York 
Minster,  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and  Christchurch,  London.  The 
York  organ  has  24  stops  in  the  great  organ,  and  10  in  the  quire 
organ.  The  pedal  organ  has  lo  stops;  two  octaves,  varying  from 
32  feet  to  8  feet;  32  feet  open  diapason  in  metal,  wood,  and 
trumpet.     There  are  in  the  organ  4089  pipes,  in  50  ranks. 

The  Birmingham  organ  contains  the  following  stops :  three  open 
diapasons  to  16  feet  c  ;  double  and  stop  diapason  ;  two  principals 
of  metal  and  two  of  wood ;  a  twelfth  and  two  fifteenths  of  metal, 
and  one  of  wood.  A  reed  fifteenth,  4  feet;  posaun,  16  feet; 
trumpet,  16  feet;  clarion,  8  feet;  sesquialtra,  4  ranks ;  mixture, 
4  ranks;  two  octaves  of  German  pedals,  32  feet  metal;  open  dia- 
pason to  8  feet  c ;  3  2  feet  wood,  ditto ;  2  octaves  of  pedal  trum- 
pets, 1 6  feet  to  8  feet  c. 

[The  largest  organ  in  existence  is  that  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
Liverpool,  built  by  Willis  from  plans  by  Samuel  Wesley.  It 
contains  1 00  sounding  stops,  and  8000  pipes,  varying  in  length 
from  32  feet  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  producing  sounds 
which  are  ten  octaves  apart.] 

698.  The  sound  produced  by  a  jet  of  hydrogen,  directed  in  a 
glass  tube,  forms  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  sonorous  undulations  of  air 
would  be  produced  by  movements  originating  in  air 
itself. 

This  apparaius  consists  of  a  small  glass  vessel  in  which 
hydrogen  is  generated  in  the  usual  v^",  by  the  action  0/ 
acid  on  zinc  or  iron.  A  funnel  and  st^ock  A,  Jig,  380,  are 
provided,  b}-  which  the  supply  of  the  acid  may  be  renewed. 
A  pipe  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  vessel  fur- 
nished with  a  stopcock  c,  in  which  a  small  tube  is  inserted 
terminating  in  a  very  small  aperture,  from  which  a  fine  jet  of 
the  gas  escapes  when  the  stopcock  is  opened,  and  a  sufficient 
pressure  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  gas  within  the 
vessel.  The  jet  proceeding  from  t  in  this  manner  being  in- 
flamed, a  glass  tube  of  considerable  length,  and  having  a 
diameter  of  about  two  inches  is  held  over  it,  so  that  the  jet  is 
made  to  bum  at  &om«  distance  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube.  A  BftuaicaX  ao\xik^iwi\\^'«L%  \fc^^»\^^^  ^^<ft  air  within 
the  tube,  the  pVltYi  ol  viYiic^  ^«t^  ^«^\A  ^^rsql^^^^o^!^  ^ 
the  tube. 
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[This  effect  is  due  to  a  rapid  succession  of  small  explosions, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  atmospheric  air  and  hydrogen, 
whereby  the  air  in  the  tube  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  vibration. 
The  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  can  be  easily  seen  to  take  place 
in  successive  bursts,  by  viewing  the  reflection  of  the  flame  in  a 
looking-glass  which  it  held  in  the  hand  and  turned  rapidly  back- 
wards and  forwards.  The  appearance  then  is  that  of  a  string 
of  luminous  beads,  instead  of  an  unbroken  line  of  light  such  as 
would  be  produced  by  a  flame  burning  continuously.] 

699.  Scboes. — ^It  has  been  already  shown,  that  when  undula- 
tions propagated  through  a  fluid  encounter  a  solid  surface,  they 
will  be  reflected  from  it,  and  will  proceed  as  though  they  had 
originally  moved  from  a  difierent  centre  of  undulation. 

Now,  if  this  take  place  with  the  sonorous  waves  of  air,  such 
waves  encountering  the  air  will  produce  the  same  eflect  as  if  they 
proceeded,  not  from  the  sounding  body  which  originally  produced 
them,  but  from  a  sounding  body  placed  at  that  centre  from  which 
the  waves  thus  reflected  move.  Upon  these  principles  echoes  are 
explained. 

If  a  body,  placed  at  a  certain:  distance  from  the  hearer,  produce 
a  sound,  this  sound  would  be  heard  first  by  means  of  the  sonorous- 
undulations  which  produced  it  proceeding  directly  and  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  hearer,  and  afterwards  by 
sonorous  undulations  which,,  after  striking  on  reflecting  surfaces, 
return  to  the  ear.  The  repetition  of  the  sound  thus  produced  is 
called  an  echo. 

To  produce  an  echo  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  there 
shall  be  a  suflicient  magnitude  of  reflecting  surface,  so  placed  with, 
respect  to  the  ear,  that  the  waves  of  sound  reflected  from  it  shall 
arrive  at  the  ear  at  the  same  moment,  and  that  their  combined 
effect  shall  be  sufl^ciently  energetic  to  a£^t  the  organ-  in  a  sensible 
manner. 

If,  for  example,  the  sounding  body  be  placed  in  a  focus  r  of  an  ellipse,  as 
represented  in  fig.  381.,  the  hearer  being  at  the  other  focus  f',  the  sound  will 
be  first  heard  by  the  effect  of  the  undulations,  which  are  produced  directly 
along  the  line  f  f*,  from  one  focus  to  the  other.    But  it  will  be  heard  a  little 

iWer  by  the  effect  of  the  waves,  which, 

diverging  from  the  sounding  body  at  F, 

strike  upon  the  elliptic  surface,  and  are 

reflected  to  the  other  focus  f',  where  the 

hearer  is  placed.    The  interval  which. 

elapses  between  the  sound  and  the  echo 

in  this  case  will  be  the  time  which  sound 

takes  to  move  through  the  difference  be- 

Fig.  381.  tween  the  direct  distance  F  f',  and  the 

ftum  of  the  two  distances  at  any  point  in  the  ellipse  from  the  foci  f  f'.    It 

has  been  already  explained  that  the  sum  of  tV\eae  tvio  ^\s.\,a.xv<i%^  \^  ^^«^% 

the  same  wherever  the  point  of  reflection  may  \)e,ViWVft  ^^^aX  Vq  >2a.^  ^«if^^' 
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axis  of  the  ellipse.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  the  reflected  rays  of  sound 
from  every  part  of  the  ellipse  will  meet  the  ear  placed  at  V'  at  the  same 
moment,  since  they  will  take  the  same  time  to  move  over  the  same  distance. 
If  the  reflected  surface  were  not  elliptical,  or  if,  being  elliptical,  the  hearer 
were  not  placed  at  the  focus  f',  then  the  sum  of  the  distances  of  the  different 
points  of  the  reflecting  surface  from  the  ear  would  be  different,  and  the 
reflected  rays  of  sound  arriving  from  different  points  of  the  surface,  would 
reach  the  ear  at  different  moments  of  time.  In  this  case,  each  ray  of  sound 
would  be  too  feeble  to  produce  sensation,  or  a  confused  effect  would  be 
produced. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  elliptic  surface  reflecting  the  sound  should  be 
complete.  If  different  portions  of  the  reflecting  surface,  a,  b,  c^  d,  e,  f. 
Jig.  381.,  be  so  placed  that  they  would  form  part  of  the  same  ellipse,  they 
will  still  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sound  to  the  other  focus  of  the  ellipse ;  and 
if  the}'  are  so  numerous  or  extensive  as  to  reflect  rays  of  sound  to  the  ear  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  sense,  an  echo  will  be  heard.  ' 

700.  If  surfaces  lie  in  siieh  a  position  round  the  points  f  and  y\ 
that  these  points  shall  be  at  the  same  time  the  foci  of  diflferent 
ellipses,  one  greater  than  the  other,  a  succession  of  echoes  will 
ensue,  the  sounds  reflected  from  the  greater  elliptic  surface 
arriving  at  the  ear  later  than  those  reflected  from  the  lesser.  The 
interval  between  the  successive  echoes  in  such  a  case  would  be  the 
time  which  the  sound  takes  to  move  over  a  space  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  major  axes  of  the  ellipses. 

If  a  person  who  utters  a  sound  stand  in  the  centre  s  of  a  circle, 
^^.382.,  the  circumference  of  which  is  either  wholly  or  partly 

composed  of  surfaces,  such  as  a,  b,  c, 
d,  e,  which  reflect  sound,  he  will  hear 
the  echo  of  his  own  voice ;  as  in  this 
G«se  ihe  sonorous  undulation,  which 
proceeds  from  the  speaker  encounter- 
ing the  reflecting  surfaces  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  them,  will  be 
reflected  by  them  back  to  the  speaker, 
as  represented  by  the  arrows,  and  will 
reach  his  ear  after  an  interval  cor- 
p.  ~  g^  responding  to   that  which  sound  re- 

quires to  move  over  twice  the  radius 
ol  the  circle.  If  the  speaker  in  such  a  case  be  surrounded  by  sur- 
faces composing  either  wholly  or  partly  two  or  more  circles,  of 
which  he  is  the  common  centre,  then  be  will  hear  a  succession  of 
echoes  of  his  own  voice,  the  interval  between  them  corresponding 
to  the  time  which  sound  would  take  to  move  over  twice  the  differ- 
ence between  the  successive  radii  of  the  circles. 

If  a  speaker  stand  at  s,  fg.  383.,  midway  between  two  parallel 

walls  A  and  b,  these  walls  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a 

circle  of  which  he  is  tlie  ceutTe,  wv^  \X^fi.i  VvWx^^ect  to  his  ear  the 
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sounds  of  his  own  voice,  producing  an  echo.  In  this  case  the  posi- 
tion of  the  speaker  s  being  equally  distant  from  a  and  b,  the  sounds 

a\ ^ ^ ^ |b 

Fig.  j8j. 

reflected  from  these  surfaces  will  return  to  his  ear  simultaneously, 
and  produce  a  single  perception.  But  a  part  of  the  undulation 
reflected  from  b,  not  intercepted  by  the  speaker  at  s,  will  arrive  at 
A,  and  will  be  reflected  from  a  and  again  arrive  at  s,  where  it  will 
affect  the  ear.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sounds  reflected  from 
A,  which,  proceeding  to  b,  will  be  again  reflected  to  s ;  and  as  the 
distances  moved  over  by  the  sounds  thus  twice  reflected  are  equal, 
they  will  arrive  simultaneously  at  s,  and  will  then  produce  a 
second  echo.  This  second  echo,  therefore,  will  proceed  from  the 
successive  reflections  of  the  sound  by  the  two  walls  a  and  b,  and 
the  interval  between  it  and  the  first  echo  will  be  the  time  which 
sound  takes  to  move  over  twice  the  distance  s  a,  or  the  whole 
distance  between  the  two  walls. 

Thus,  if  the  two  surfaces  a  and  b  were  distant  from  each  other 
1 1 25  feet,  then  the  interval  between  the  utterance  of  the  sound 
and  the  first  echo  would  be  one  second,  and  the  same  interval 
would  take  place  between  the  successive  echoes. 

If  the  speaker,  however,  be  placed  at  a  point  s,  ^g.  384.,  which 
IS  not  midway  between  the  two  walls  a  and  b,  the  echo  proceeding 

A, I — ^ — M        «    ^ 1'^ 

Fig.  184. 

from  the  first  reflection  by  the  wall  a  will  be  heard  before  the  echo 
which  proceeds  from  the  reflection  by  the  wall  b,  and  in  this  case 
a  single  reflection  from  each  wall  will  produce  two  echoes. 

If  we  suppose  a  second  reflection  from  each  wall  to  take  place, 
two  echoes  will  be  again  produced.  So  that  with  two  reflections 
from  each  wall  four  echoes  will  be  heard;  and  in  general  the 
number  of  echoes  which  will  be  heard  will  be  double  the  number 
of  reflections. 

701.  It  may  be  asked,  why  the  number  of  reflections,  in  such 
case,  should  have  any  limit  ?  The  answer  is,  that  the  reflected 
waves  are  always  more  feeble  than  the  direct  waves ;  and  that 
consequently  intensity,  or  loudness,  is  lost  by  each  reflection,  until 
at  length  the  waves  l)ecome  so  feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of  affect- 
ing the  ear.  A  speaker  can  articulate  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
audible  At  the  average  rate  of  four  syllables  per  s^Q.av\^»    \*^^ 
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therefore,  the  reflecting  surface  be  at  the  distance  of  1 125  feet, 
the  echo  of  his  own  voice  will  be  perceived  by  him  at  the  end  of 
two  seconds  after  each  syllable  is  uttered;  and  since,  in  two 
seconds,  he  can  utter  eight  syllables,  it  follows  that  he  can  hear, 
'  successively,  the  echo  of  these  eight  syllables ;  if  he  continue  to 
speak,  the  sounds  he  utters  will  be  confused  with  those  of  the 
echo. 

The  more  distant  the  reflecting  surfaces  are,  the  greater  will 
be  the  number  of  syllables  which  can  be  rendered  audible  by 
the  ear. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  surface  producing  an  echo  should 
be  either  hard  or  polished.  It  is  often  observed  at  sea,  that  an 
echo  proceeds  from  the  surface  of  the  clouds.  The  sails  of  a 
distant  ship  have  been  found  also  to  return  very  distinct  echoes. 

702.  Remarkable  cases  of  multiplied  ecboes.  —  Numerous 
examples  are  recorded  of  multiplied  repetitions  of  sound  by  echoes. 
An  echo  is  produced  near  Verdun  by  the  walls  of  two  towers, 
which  repeats  twelve  or  thirteen  times  the  same  word.  At  Ader- 
nach,  in  Bohemia,  there  is  an  echo  which  repeats  seven  syllables 
three  times  distinctly.  At  Lurleyfels,  on  the  Rhine,  there  is  an 
echo  which  repeats  seventeen  times.  The  echo  of  the  Capo  di 
Bove,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Metellt  of  Rome,  was  celebrated 
among  the  ancients.  It  is  matter  of  tradition  that  the  latter  was 
capable  of  repeating  the  first  line  of  the  ^neid,  which  contains 
fifteen  syllables,  eight  times  distinctly.  An  echo  in  the  Villa  Si- 
monetta,  near  Milan,  is  said  to  repeat  a  loud  sound  thirty  times 
audibly.  An  echo  in  a  building  at  Pavia  is  said  to  have  answered 
a  question,  by  repeating  its  last  syllable  thirty  times. 

703.  Whispering  galleries  are  formed  by  smooth  walls  having 
a  continuous  curved  form.  The  mouth  of  the  speaker  is  pre- 
sented at  one  point  of  the  wall,  and  the  ear  of  the  hearer  at  an- 
other and  distant  point.  In  this  case  the  sound  is  successively 
reflected  from  one  point  of  the  wall  to  another  until  it  reaches 
the  ear. 

704..  Speaking  tubes,  by  which  words  spoken  in  one  place  are 
rendered  audible  at  another  distant  place,  depend  on  the  same 
principle.  The  rays  of  sound  proceeding  from  the  mouth  at  one 
end  of  the  tube,  instead  of  diverging,  and  being  scattered  through 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  are  confined  within  the  tube,  being 
successively  reflected  from  its  sides,  as  represented  in  ^.  385.; 
so  that  a  much  greater  number  of  rays  of  sound  reach  the  ear  at 
the  remote  end,  than  could  have  reached  it  if  they  had  proceeded 
without  reflection. 

Speaking  tubes,  constructed  on  this* principle,  are  used  in  large 
buildinga  where  numerous  i^is^i^  ^ct^  ^m^loyed^  to  save  the  time 
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which  would  be  necessar j  in  dispatching  messages  from  one  part 
of  the  building  to  another.  A  speaking  tube  is  sometimes  used  on 
shipboard,  being  carried  from  the  captain^s  cabin  to  the  topmast. 


"^ — 


Fig.  J85. 

A  like  effect  is  produced  by  the  shafts  of  mines,  walls,  and  chim- 
neys, as  well  as  by  pipes  used  to  convey  heated  air  or  water. 

705.  The  speaking  trumpet  is  another  example  of  the  practical 
api)lication  of  this  principle.    A  longitudinal  section  of  this  instru- 
ment is  represented  in 
jig.  386.     The   force 
of  the  trumpet  is  such, 
that  the  rays  of  sound 
which    diverge    from 
the    mouth    of     the 
speaker  are  reflected 
parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  instrument.     The 
trumpet  being  directed  to  any  point,  a  collection  of  parallel  rays 
of  sound  moves  towards  such  point,  and  they  reach  the  ear  in  much 
greater  number  than  would  the  diverging  rays  which  would  pro- 
,  ceed  from  a  speaker  without  sueh  instrument. 

A  speaking  trumpet  as  used  on  board  ship  is  represented  in 

fig'  387- 


Fig.}86k 


Fig.  387. 

706.  A  hearing  trumpet,  represented  in  fig.  388.,  is,  in  form 
and  application,  the  reverse  of  the  speaking  trum- 
pet, but  in  principle  the  same.  The  rays  of  sound 
proceeding  from  a  speaker  more  or  less  distant, 
enter  the  hearing  trumpet  nearly  parallel ;  and  the 
form  of  the  inner  surface  of  such  instrument  is  such 
that,  after  one  or  more  reflections,  they  are  made 
to  converge  upon  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 
If  a  sounding  body  be  placed  m  \\i^  ^ci^N^'^  ^^^  "^ 


Fig.  388. 
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parabola  formed  of  anj  material  capable  of  reflecting  sound,  the 
rays  which  issue  from  it  will,  after  reflection,  proceed  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  parabola.  This  will  be  apparent  from 
what  has  been  explained  in  (626.) ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
rays  parallel  to  the  axis  strike  on  such  a  surface,  they  will  be 
reflected  converging  towards  the  focus.  Hence  it  appears  that  a 
parabola,  in  the  focus  of  which  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  is  placed, 
would  be  a  good  form  (for  a  speaking  trumpet. 

If  a  watch  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  surface,  such  as 
a  metallic  speculum  of  that  form,  an  ear  placed  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis  will  distinctly  hear  the  ticking,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance;  but  if  the  parabolic  reflector  be  removed,  the  ticking 
will  be  no  longer  heard. 


CHAP.  VL 

XHE    EAR. 

707.  Theory  of  fbe  orgsn  Jiot  understood.  —  The  form  and 

structure  of  the  eye  is  so  evidently  adapted  to  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  light,  and  the  purpose  for  which  each  of  its  parts  is 
adapted  can  be  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  it  might  naturally 
be  expected  that  a  similar  conformity  could  be  shown  to  prevail 
between  the  form  and  structure  of  the  ear,  and  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  sound.  With  the  exception,  nevertheless,  of  one  or  two 
exterior  arrangements  in  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  peculiar  and 
complicated  form  and  structure  of  its  internal  parts  have  not  hitherto 
been  shown  by  any  satisfactory  or  conclusive  reasoning  to  have 
any  relation  to  the  principles  of  acoustics.  In  treating,  therefore, 
of  the  ear  considered  merely  as  a  branch  of  applied  physics,  little 
more  remains  than  to  describe  its  parts  as  anatomists  have  de- 
monstrated them,  indicating  the  obvious  relation  which  the  ex- 
terior and  more  simple  parts  have  to  the  laws  of  acoustics. 

708.  Bescrlptlon  of  tbeear.  —  The  ear  consists  of  three  dis- 
tinct parts  differing  altogether  each  from  the  other  in  their  form. 
They  are  denominated  by  anatomists  the  external  ear,  the  middle 
ear,  and  the  internal  ear,  being  placed  in  that  order,  proceeding 
inwards  from  the  external  and  visible  part  of  the  organ. 

709.  Tlie  external  ear.  — The  part  of  the  external  ear  which 
is  visible  outside  the  skull,  behind  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw 
(<fiS'  389-)»  is  called  t\\Q  pinna  or  auricle. 

yio.  Conolia. — T\\e  se\eTa\.  ^«ict^  oi!  the  auricle  marked  in  the 
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figure  bf  tlie  aumbera  i,  z,  3,  &c.,  tfre 
distinguiahed  by  specific  names  in  anatomy. 
With  the  exception,  howeyer,  of  the  cavity 
7,  called  the  amcAa,  none  of  these  parts 
can  be  considered  ae  iaving  any  important 
acoustic  properties.  The  depression  2, 
called  the  fossa  of  the  helix,  and  the  sur- 
rounding cartilage  I,  called  the  helix,  may 
possibly  hate  some  slight  effect  in  reflecting 
the  rays  of  sound  towards  the  concha  7, 
and  thence  into  the  interior  of  tbe  ear. 
If  such,  however,  were  the  purpose,  it 
I  would  be  much  more  effectually  answered 
by  giving  U)  this  part  of  the  oi^an  a  form 
Fig.  ji9.  more  closely  resembling  that  of  the  wide 

end  of  a  trumpet.  As  the  external  ear  is 
iictually  constructed,  the  only  part  which  perfectly  answers  this 
purpose  is  the  concha. 

711.  Bxtemal  nieMtiu- — Proceeding  inwards  from  the  concha, 
the  remainder  of  the  external  ear  is  a  tube  something  more  than 
an  inch  long,  the  diameter  of  which  becomes  rapidlj  smaller  from 
tie  concha  inwards ;  its  calibre,  however,  is  least  about  the  middle 
of  its  length,  being  slightly  augmented  between  that  point  and  its 
connection  with  the  middle  ear.  Its  section  is  everywhere  ellip- 
tical, but  in  the  external  half  the  greater  diameter  of  the  ellipse 
b  vertical,  and  in  the  internal,  horizontal.  This  tube  does  not 
proceed  straight  onwards,  but  is  twisted  so  that  the  distance  from 
the  concha  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  middle  ear  is  less  than 
the  total  length  of  the  tube.  The  external  part  of  the  tube  is 
cartilaginous  like  the  external  ear,  but  its  internal  part  is  bony  ; 
tie  bony  surface,  however,  being  lined  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
skin  of  the  auricle. 

7IZ.  WemlirBiie  Bf  tjinpanmn.  —  The  internal  extremity  of 
this  tube  is  inserted  in  an  opening  leading  into  the  middle  ear, 
which  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  at  an  angle  of  about  4;°. 
Over  this  opening,  which  is  slightly  oval,  an  elastic  membrane 
called  the  mentirane  of  the  tympanum  is  tightly  stretched  like 
parchment  on  the  bead  of  a  drum. 

Ia_/%'.  390.  the  several  parts  of  the  ear  nre  shown  divested  of 
the  surrounding  bony  matter;  and  to  render  their  arrangement 
niore  distinct,  they  are  exhibited  upon  an  enlarged  scale.  The 
concha,  with  the  tube  leading  inwards  from  it  marked  a,  terminates 
at  the  inner  end,  as  already  stated,  in  the  tense  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  placed  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The  resem- 
blance of  this  tube  with  the  concha  to  the  speaking  or  hearing 


trumpet  b  evident,  and  tbe  [^ysical  purpose*  wWcb  It  fulfila  are 
obviously  the  same,  being  those  of  coUec^g  and  conducting  the 


s  undulations  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympannm,  wbieb 
will  vibrate  sympathetically  nith  them;  . 

713.  TIi«  mlddlti  ear  is  a  cavity  aurromded  bj  walls  of  bone, 
nhich,  however,  are  removed  in  ^.  JQO.,  to  render  visible  itt 
internal  structure.  An  opening  corresponding  to  the  membraiie 
of  the  tympanum  is  made  in  the  external  wall,  and  the  external 
part  of  the  inner  ear  ehonn  in  the  figure  is  part  of  its  inner  wall 
The  inner  and  outer  walls  of  this  cavity  are  very  close  togetherj 
but  the  cavity  meaaurea,  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally,  about 
half  an  inch,  bo  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  resembling  the 
sounding  board  of  a  musical  instruiDettt,  composed  of  two  flat 
surfaces,  placed  close  and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  the  super- 
ficial extent  of  ^hich  is  considerable  compared  with  their  distuiM  | 
asunder.  I 
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714.  Bustaoblaa  tabe.  —  This  cavity  is  kept  constantly  filled 
with  air,  which  enters  it  through  a  tube  b,  called  the  etistachian 
tube,  which  opens  into  the  pharynx,  forming  partof  the  respiratory 
passages  behind  the  mouth.  Without  such  a  means  of  keeping 
the  cavity  supplied  with  air,  having  a  pressure  always  equal  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  one  or  other  of  two  injuries  must  ensue: 
either  the  air  in  the  cavity,  having  a  temperature  considerably 
above  that  of  the  external  air,  would  acquire  a  proportionally  in- 
creased pressure,  which  would  either  rupture  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum,  or  give  it  undue  tension ;  but  if  this  did  not  take 
place,  the  air  confined  in  the  cavity  would  be  gradually  absorbed 
by  its  walls,  and  would  consequently  be  rarified,  in  which  case  the 
pressuf  e  of  the  external  atmosphere,  being  greater  than  that  of 
the  air  in  the  cavity,  would  force  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
inward,  and  would  ultimately  rupture  it.  By  means  of  the  eusta- 
chian tube,  however,  a  permanent  equilibrium  is  maintained  be- 
tween the  air  in  the  cavity  and  the  external  air,  just  as  is  the  case 
in  a  drum,  or  in  the  sounding  board  of  a  musical  instrument, 
where  apertures  are  .always  provided  toform  a  free  communication 
with  the  external  air. 

The  middle  ear  is  sometimes  called  the  tympanum  or  drum, 
but  sometimes  these  terms  are  applied  to  what  we  have  above 
called  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  and  in  that  case  the  cavity 
included  between  the  walls  of  the  middle  ear  is  called  the  tym- 
panic cavity. 

715.  Teneutne  ovalis  and  rotunda.  —  In  the  inner  wall  of 
this  cavity  there  are  two  principal  foramina,  a  greater  and  a 
lesser ;  the  -former  being  called,  from  its  oval  shape,  the  fenestra 
ovalisy  and  the  latter  the  fenestra  rotunda ;  the  former  is  shown  at 
fy  uifig-  390.,  and  the  latter  at  o.  Over  both  of  these  elastic 
membranes  are  tightly  stretched,  as  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum is  over  the  inner  end  of  the  external  meatus. 

716.  dAAilonlar  bones.  —  Between  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  there  is  a  chain, 
consisting  of  three  small  bones  articulated  together,  and  moved 
by  muscles  having  their  origin  in  the  bones  which  form  the  walls 
of  the  cavity.  These  three  bones  are  shown  in  fig,  390.,  at  d^  <?, 
andy.  The  first  4  is  called,  from  its  form,  the  mcdletiSy  or  hammer  ; 
the  end  of  its  handle  is  attached  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
near  its  centre ;  its  head,  which  is  round,  is  inserted  in  a  corre- 
sponding cavity  of  the  second  bone  e,  called  the  inciis,  or  anvil ; 
and  the  smaller  end  projecting  from  this,  articulated  with  the 
third  boney,  called  the  stapes^  or  stirrup,  from  the  obvious  ana- 
logy of  its  form.  The  base  of  this  stirrup  coTTes^oxA"&  m  \xia.^\^- 
tude  and  form  with  the  fenestra  ovalis,  in  -wVvcAi  \\.  ^a  \xva«tV«.^> 
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keeping,  as  it  would  appear,  the  membrane  which  covers  that 
aperture  in  a  certain  state  of  tension  upon  it.  The  handle  of 
the  malleus  being  firmly  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  draws  that  membrane  inwards,  so  as  to  render 
it  more  or  less  convex,  or  rather  conical,  towards  the  tympanic 
cavity. 

The  muscles  which  act  upon  these  small  bones  are  supposed  to 
have  the  property  of  giving  greater  or  less  tension  to  the  two 
membranes  which  they  connect,  so  as  to  render  them  more  or  less 
sensitive  to  the  sonorous  undulations  propagated  through  the 
external  ear.  When  the  sounds  are  loud  the  muscles  render  the 
membranes  less  sensitive,  and  when  they  are  low  they  render  them 
more  so.  According  to  this  supposition,  when  we  listen  attentively 
to  low  sounds,  we  not  only  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  mind 
upon  them,  but  we  also  act  upon  the  nerves  which  govern  the 
muscles  inserted  in  the  chain  of  auricular  bones,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  sensitiveness  of  the  organ. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  no 
such  action  of  these  bones  and  muscles  having  been  established  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

717.  The  use  of  the  auricular  bones  is  supposed  to  be  the  trans- 
mission of  the  pulsations  imparted  by  the  sonorous  undulations 
from  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  to  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  if  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum  were  altogether  destroyed,  the  sense 
of  hearing  would  still  remain,  though  it  would  not  be  so  perfect. 
It  must  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  auricular  bones  are  not  the 
only  means  of  transmitting  the  sonorous  undulations  to  the  in- 
ternal ear,  the  air  contained  in  the  middle  ear  being  itself  sufficient 
for  that  purpose. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
fenestra  rotunda  has  some  share  in  producing  the  sensation  of 
sound ;  and  if  so,  the  chain  of  bones  can  have  no  effect  upon  it, 
the  undulations  being  merely  propagated  to  it  by  the  air  contained 
in  the  middle  ear. 

718.  T&e  Internal  ear.  —  We  now  come  to  consider  the  in- 
ternal ear,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  true  and  only  organ  of  the  sense 
of  audition,  the  external  and  middle  ears  being  merely  accessories 
by  which  the  sonorous  undidations  are  propagated  to  the  fluids 
included  in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear. 

The  internal  ear  is  a  most  curious  and,  as  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, a  most  unintelligible  organ,  also  called,  from  its  compli- 
cated  structure,   the  labyrinth.      Its  channels  and  cavities .  are 
curved  and  excavated  in  the  ba^cde^t  mass  of  bone  found  in  the 
whole  body,  called  ihe  petroiw  ot  XiQiv^  \»x\.  ^1  ^^  iKxi^   II  it 
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shown  in  ^ fig,  390.,  as  if  all  the  surrounding  mass  of  bone  except 
that  which  forms  the  immediate  surfaces  of  the  cavities  were  cut 
awaj. 

719.  Vesttbale.  —  It  will  be  seen  that  this  labyrinth  consists 
of  three  distinct  parts :  a  middle  chamber,  called  the  vestibvle,  in 
the  exterior  wall  of  which  the  fenestra  ovalis/is  formed,  and  into 
the  internal  wall  of  which  the  auditory  nerve  n  is  admitted^ 

720.  SemieiroQlar  canals. — At  the  posterior  and  upper  part 
of  the  vestibule  are  three  curved  tubular  cavities,,  called  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  distinguished  by  anatomists  as  the  au- 
ierior,  posterior^  and  superior  semicircular  canals,  according  to 
their  relative  positions. 

721.  Cooblea. — On  the  interior  and  anterior  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule, near  the  fenestra  rotunda,  is  a  cavity  formed  like  a  spiral 
tube,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  cavity  within  the  shell  of 
a  snail,  the  cochlea,  the  Latin  werd  fsr  that  animal.  The  semi- 
circular canals,  and  the  cochlea,  have  severally  free  communication 
with  the  vestibule. 

722.  T&e  auditory  nerve. — The  auditory  nerve  arrives  at  the 
bony  wall  of  the  internal  ear,  through  a  passage  called  by  ana- 
tomists the  internal  auditory  meatus.  Before  entering  the  fora- 
mina provided  for  its  admission  into  the  internal  ear,  it  separates 
into  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which  is  directed  to  the  vesti- 
bule and  the  other  to  the  cochlea,  which  are  thence  called, 
respectively,  the  vestibular  and  cochlear  nerves, 

723.  Tbe  membranous  eanals.. — Within  the  three  semicir- 
cular canals  are  included  flexible  membranous  pipes  of  the  same 
form,  called  the  membranous  canals.  These  pipes  include  within 
them  the  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which  pass  through  the 
semicircular  canals,  and  they  are  distended  by  a  specific  liquid 
called  eudolymph  in  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  bathed.  The 
bony  canals  around  these  membranous  canals  are  filled  with  another 
liquid  called  perilymph,  which  also  fills  the  cavities  of  the  vestibule 
and  the  cochlea.  It  appears^  therefore,  that  all  the  cavities  of  the 
internal  ear  are  filled  with  liqfuid,  and  it  must,  accordingly,  be  by 
this  liquid  that  the  sonorous  undulations  are  propagated  to  the 
fibres  of  the  auditory  nerves.  The  liquid  being  incompressible, 
the  pulsations  imparted  either  by  the  auricular  chain  of  bones,  or 
by  the  air  included  in  the  cavity  of  the  middle  ear,  or  by  both  of 
these,  to  the  membranes  which  cover  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the 
fenestra  rotunda,  are  received  by  the  liquid  perilymph  within 
these  membranes,  and  propagated  by  it  and  the  endolymph  to  the 
yariQus  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

This  arrangement  will  be  rendered  more  c\eatVy  Ya\.^^^W<^\3»l 
reference  toj^.^gi,,  which  is  a  perspective i3Qagi:^^<fe^V\«w  ^iNX^a 


labyrinth,  —  the  canala,  Tcatibule,  and  cochlea  beinsj  laid  open  h 
u  to  disptaj  tbeir  interior. 


/  24.  The  lamina  BplTalli.  —  The  spiral  tube  of  which  the 
cochlea  is  formed  makes  2^  revolutions  round  iu  geometrical  axis, 
and  it  ia  everywhere  divided  through  its  centre  by  a  thin  plal« 
called  the  liimina  spiralis,  upon  the  surface  of  which  the  fibres  of 
the  cochlear  nerve  are  spread.  The  internal  structure  of  the 
cochlea  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  reference  iojig.  391^ 
where  I  represents  the  central  bone  round  which  the  spiral  winds, 
and   z  the  lamina  spiralis,  which  follows  the  course  of  the  apirtl 

A  section  of  the  cochlea  made  by  a  plane  passing  through  its 
axis,  showing  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  nervous  fibres,  ii 
given  in  fg.  393-,  where  i  ia  the  principal  auditory  nerve,  2  the 
nerves  in  the  lamina  spiralis,  3  the  central  nerve  of  the  cocblei, 
and  4  the  vestibular  nerve. 

To  render  still  more  ap^ctenX.  Vbe  distribution  of  the  cochletf 
branch  of  the  nerve  upon  t\ie  \aniHi6.  E^\i^Y^«iY^nt^^'^^^  "«*    I 
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nf  this  lamina  with  the  nervous  fibre*  spread  upon  it,  dirested  of 
the  Burrottnding  pu't  of  the  cochlea,  is  given  in^.  394>* 


^  [t  vill  be  evident,  for  example  that  all  eirs  formed  1  ke  those  of 
the  horse  are  bettw  adapted  for  the  collection  of  the  sonorous  un 
dulations. 

■  Tliis  figure  is  reproduced  by  permiaaion  of  the  author  and  'piioVidB«t 
from  the  original,  made  frtm  a  preparalion  by  Profe&aoi  aapsej,  «E  ■?»!«, 
aBdpMblMedio  Bit  Dacnptivt  AnaCcany, 
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725.  Theory  of  ttae  tsnupannm. — The  physical  theory  of 
the  tympanum,  though  much  better  understood  fhan  that  of  the 
internal  pavts  of  the  organ,  is  still  but  imperfectly  comprehended 
It  is  evident  that  one  at  least  of  its  purposes  is  to  propagate  the 
sonorous  undulations  of  the  external  air  to  the  membranes  of  the 
internal  ear ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  also  have  some  effect, 
not  yet  fully  understood,  in  modifying  the  force  of  the  vibrations. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Savart  that  a  membrane  tightly 
extended  over  an  opening,  as  parchment  is  on  a  tambourine  or 
drum  head,  will  be  thrown  into  vibration  by  a  sound  produced 
near  it.  If  fine  sand  be  sprinkled  upon  a  drum  head,  it  will  be 
agitated  and  thrown  into  various  forms  by  a  sound  produced  near 
it,  the  particles  jumping  upwards  as  if  they  were  repelled  by  the 
parchment.  But  no  such  effect  will  be  produced  if  a  piece  of 
card  or  board  be  laid  upon  the  same  opening,  unless  a  sound  of 
extreme  loudness  be  produced. 

It  will  also  be  found  that  the  susceptibility  of  such  a  membrane 
to  enter  into  vibration  will  vary  according  to  its  tension.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  inferred  tbat  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  will 
be  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  sonorous  pulsations  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  These  vibrations  will  be  imparted  more  or  less  to  all 
objects  with  which  the  tympanum  is  connected,  and  so  much  the 
more  so  as  these  objects  are  more  vibratory,  and  as  the  tympanum 
itself  is  rendered  more  vibratory  by  its  tension.  Thus  all  the 
masses  of  bone  surrounding  the  middle  ear,  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
auditory  nerve,  will  be  thrown  into  vibration. 

It  is  evident  also  that  the  membranes  extended  over  the 
fenestrae  of  the  labyrinth,  will  be  thrown  into  vibration  by  the 
pulsations  of  the  air  included  in  the  middle  ear. 

However  useful  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and  the  auri- 
cular bones,  which  are  connected  with  the  fenestra  ovalis,  may  be, 
they  are  not  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  hearing. 
When  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  has  been  ruptured,  the 
air  included  in  the  middle  ear  communicating  freely  with  the 
external  ear,  the  pulsations  of  the  external  air  are  propagated  to 
the  membranes  of  the  labyrinth,  without  other  modification  than 
such  as  they  may  receive  from  the  concha  and  the  auditory 
canal. 

But  even  if  the  auditory  canal  were  closed,  the  pulsations  of 
the  external  air  would  be  propagated  with  more  or  less  effect  to 
the  air  in  the  middle  ear,  through  the  pharynx  and  the  eustachian 
tube. 

726.  But  of  all  parts  of  the  organs  of  sense,  that  which  has 
most  completely  resisted  all  flclt^mpts  at  explanation  upon  physical 

principles  is  the  structure  oi  t\i^\«Xi^YVTyJi5Du  'Wwj  \Va  ^Qm^licatod 
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cavities  should  have  the  peculiar  form  and  disposition  given  to 
them  has  not  been  explained. 

727.  Orgran  of  bearlnsr  In  bird*.— Although  the  sense  of 
hearing  may  exist  in  the  absence  of  some  of  these  parts,  its  effi- 
ciency will  be  impaired;  and  we  find  accord- 
ingly, as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  organisation, 
that  these  parts  disappear  one  by  one  in  animals 
which  are  less  and  less  elevated  in  the  series. 
With  birds,  for  exumple,  the  auricle  is  alto- 
gether wanting,  and  the  external  ear  is  reduced 
to  the  auditory  meatus.  The  cochlea  also  loses 
its  spiral  form,  and  the  tapering  tube  is  straight 
instead  of  being  coiled  round  a  cone,  and  is 
proportionally  shorter  than  with  superior  ani- 
mals, as  will  appear  by  the  outline  of  the  bony 

***^95'  labyrinth  of  the  barn  owl  shown  in  Jig.  395., 

where  2  is  the  vestibule,  and  3  the  cochlea  divested  of  the  spiral 
form. 

728.  Reptiles.  —  In  reptiles  generally  the  external  auditory 
meatus  is  wanting,  and  the  ear  commences  with  the  membrane  of 
the  tympanum,  which  is  its  exterior,  part.  The  structure  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  is  also  simplified. 

729.  Flsbes.  —  In  most  species  of  fishes  both  the  external  and 
middle  ears  are  wanting,  and  the  organ  is  reduced  to  the  labyrinth, 
which  consists  of  a  membranous  vestibule  surmounted  by  three 
semicircular  canals,  having  below  it  a  little  sack,  which  appears  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  cochlea.  The  auricular  apparatus  is  placed 
in  the  lateral  part  of  the  great  cavity  of  the  skull. 

730.  Xower  species. — ^In  descending  still  lower  in  the  scale  of 
<irganisation,  all  traces  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  the  cochlea 
are  effaced,  and  the  organ  is  reduced  to  a  membranous  vestibule, 
consisting  of  a  little  sack  filled  with  a  liquid,  in  which  the  last 
fibres  of  the  acoustic  nerve  are  diffused.  Such  a  vestibule  seems 
to  be  an  essential  element  of  the  ear,  never  being  absent  so  long 
as  that  organ  has  any  existence. 

73 1.  CooUear  braacli  tbe  true  auditory  nerve.  —  The  ex- 
perimental researches  of  M.  Flourens  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cochlear  branch  of  the  nerve  is  the  only  part  which  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  sense  of  hearing ;  the  parts  which  traverse 
the  semicircular  canals,  and  are  diffused  through  the  vestibule, 
being  merely  accessory.  That  eminent  physiologist  showed,  by 
a  numerous  course  of  experiments  on  mammifers  and  birds,  that 
the  removal  of  the  vestibular  nerves,  and  those  of  the  membranous 
canals,  never  destroyed  the  sense  of  hearmw;  \iw\,  XJc^aX,^  <3w  \Jw5. 
other  hand,  the  T&noyiX  of  the  cochlear  loxauok  VxwoxvsiXiV^  \rt<^ 

FF    X 
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duced  absolute  deafness,  even  though  the  vestibular  and  other 
branches  of  the  nerve  remained  unimpaired. 

It  was  inferred  from  these  remarkable  experiments  that  the 
nervous  cord,  which  passes  into  the  internal  ear  from  the  interna] 
meatus,  is  not  a  single  nerve,  but  consists  of  two,  one  of  which 
onlj,  being  that  which  passes  into  the  cochlea,  is  the  true  auditory 
nerve,  and  that  the  other  branches  have  functions  connected  with 
the  movements  of  the  body,  which  are  detailed  at  considerable 
length  in  M.  Flourens's  experiments.* 

• 
•  "  Recherches  Exp^rimentales  sur  les  Propri^tes  et  ies  Formations  dn 
Systbme  Nerveux  dans  les  Animaux  Vert^ri^*'  par  M.  P.  Flotireas»  cb. 
xxvii.  xxviii.  xxix.    Paris  184X 
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Hagration's  battery,  182. 

Bar  magnets,  best  forms  for,  581. 


Barlow's  compensator,  606. 

Battery,  electrical,  74,  75. 

Battery,  voltaic,  Bagration's,  182;  Bec- 
querel's,  183;  Bunsen's,  180;  Cruik- 
shank's,  189 ;  Daniell's,  177 ;  Grove's, 
179;    Grove's  gas  ditto,  174;    Miinch's, 


191, 
190. 


Wheatstone's,   181 ;    Wollaston's, 


Becquerel,  his  battery,  183  ;  his  researches, 
408 ;  repeats  and  confirms  Davy's  ex- 
periments, 423  ;  his  observations,  with 
those  of  Breschet,  503. 

Biot's  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  iron,  658. 

Boreal   and   austral  fluids,  hypothesis  of. 

Brush-discharge,  125. 
Bunsen's  voltaic  battery,  180. 


C. 


Cascade,  charging  by,  73. 

Cavendish,  his  electric  barometer,  135. 

Charcoal,  method  of  applying  its  heat  to 

the  fusion  of  refractory  bodies,  and  the 

decomposition  of  the  alkalies,  4^8. 
Chemical  action   of  frictional   electricity, 

150,  i«l;  development  of  electricity  by, 

162,  103  ;  in  voltaic  cell,  relation  of,  to 

decomposing  power  of  the  current,  440, 

441. 
Chemical  theory  of  voltaic  action,  166-175. 
Children's  great  plate  battery,  198. 
Chladni,  his  experiments  on  thQ  conduction 

of  sound  by  solid  bodies,  659. 
'Circulating  currents,  248. 
Clarke's  magneto-electric  machines,  297. 
Classification- of  bodies  according  to  their 

electro- motive  property,  161 ;  of  positive 

and  negative  substances,  10. 
Cleavage,  electricity  developed  by,  156. 
Collecting  and  condensing  plates,  55. 
Common  electricity,  inductive  action  of, 

produces  polarity,  277. 
Compass,  azimuth,  540,  547. 
Compensators  for  ships'  compasses,  605. 
Condenser,  electric,  51,  54  s^^  ^tvw«.v^\<fe  <iV. 

its  act\ou,  $0. 
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Conducting  power  for  electricity,  how  af- 
fected by  temperature,  24;  of  different 
metals,  376 ;  how  measured,  377. 

Conduction  in  liquids,  420,  421. 

Conductors  of  electric  machine,  39;  of 
voltaic  battery,  194. 

Conductors  and  non-conductors,  iz,  23  $ 
table  of,  13. 

Conductors,  electric,  imperfect  ones  rup- 
tured by  strong  electric  discharges,  loi ; 
discontinuous  ones  produce  luminous 
effects,  127,  136. 

Constant  batteries,  175,  &c. 

Contact  hypothesis  or  Volta,  160. 

Contact-breaker,  use  of,  294. 

Cords  and  membranes,  vibrations  of,  611. 

.Coulomb's  electroscope,  61 ;  his  investi- 
gation of  electric  forces,  77. 

Couronne  des  tasses,  188. 

Cros&e's  researches,  results  of,  408. 

Cruikshank's  arrangement  of  the  voltaic 
pile,  189. 

Currents,  electrical,  164;  their  direction, 
16$ ;    laws  of  their  intensity,  217,  &c.  ; 
reciprocal  effects  of  rectilinear  currents, 
32$ ;  action  of  a  spiral  or  helical  current  on 
a  rectilinear^  current,  326;  mutual  action 
of  diverging  or  converging  rectilinear  cur- 
rents,327 ;  experimental  illustration  of  the 
same,  328;  mutual  action  of  rectilinear  cur- 
rents which  are  not  in  the  sameplane,  329; 
mutual  action  of  different  parts  of  the 
same  current,  330 :  action  of  an  indefinite 
rectilinear   current    on    one   finite   and 
rectilinear  at  right  angles  to  it,  332 ;  case 
in  which  the  indefinite  current  is  circular, 
333;   experimental  verification  of  these 
principles,  334;   way  of  determining  in 
general  the  action  of  an  indefinite  rpcti- 
linear  current  on  a  finite  rectilinear  one, 
335 ;    experimental  verification    of  the 
same,  330 ;  effect  of  a  straight  indefinite 
current  on  a  system  of  diverging  or  con- 
verging currents,  337;  experimental  il- 
lustration of  this  action,  3^8;  consequences 
deducible  from  this  action,  339;  action 
of  an  indefinite  straight  current  on  a 
circulating  one,  340;  case  in  wtiich  the 
indefinite  straight  current  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  tlie  plane  of  the  circulating  cur- 
rent, 341 ;    case  in  which  the  straight 
current  is  oblique  to  the  plane  of  the 
circulating  current,  342 ;  reciprocal  effects 
of  curvilinear  currents,  343  ;  their  mutual 
effects  in  general,  344 
Currents,  circular,  255,  333  ;  curvilinear, 
343;  finite,  332;  helical,  3264  indefinite, 
332}    molecular,  3494    thermo-electric, 

Cuthbertson's  condenser,  56 ;  discharging 
electrometer,  71. 


D. 


Danlell's  battery,  177  ;  chemical  theory  of, 
781. 

Davy's  experiments,  showing  the  transfer 
of  thecon^tituents  of  electrolytes  through 
intermediate  solutions,  415;  his  method 
of  preserving  the  copper  sheathing  of 
ships,  434;  his  voltaic  pile,  196;  his  dis- 
covery  of  the  compound  namre  of  the 
alkalis  and  earths,  429. 
Declioation,  magnetic,  551  •,  how  vneasuxed. 


5ra ;  local  and  periodic  Tariations  of,  560- 

503- 
Deflagrator.  Hare^t,  199 ;  Stratingh's,  too, 
Delarive's  floating  battery,  228,  255,  271, 

318. 
Deluc*s  pile,  104. 
Density  of  electric  currents,  400. 
Diamagnetism,  361-^67. 
Dip,  magnetic,  553 ;  local  varlatioiM  of;  556- 

Dipping  needle,  08. 

Dischargers  and  discharging  rods.  47  49 

Disruptive  effects  of  electric  discbarge,  Mi- 

103. 
Dissimulated  electricity,  gx- 
Dry  piles,  203. 
Duchenne's  electro-voltaic  apparatus,  491 ; 

his  magneto.electric  apparatus,  49B. 

E. 

Ear,  the,  its  theory  not  understood,  707 1 
description  of,  708 ;  external,  709  ;  cod. 
cha,  710;  external  meatus,  711:  mem- 
brane of  tympanum,  712 ;  middle  eai^ 
713;  eustachian  tube,  714;  fenestra 
ovalis  and  rotunda,  715  ;  auricular  bones, 
716;  internal  ear.  718;  vestibule,  719; 
semicircular  canals,  720;  cochlea, 711; 
auditory  nerve,  722 ;  membranous  canals, 
>  723 ;  lamina  spiralis,  724 :  limit  of  the 
ear's  musical  sensibility,  668, 674^176. 

Earth  ;  why  it  is  called  the  common  reser- 
voir, 27;  the  analogy  of,  to  a  magnet,  54$; 
analysis  of  the  magnetic  phenomena  ol^ 
549 ;  direction  of  its  magnetic  attraction. 
305  ;  effect  of  its  magnetism  on  a  Terticsl 
current  which  turns  round  on  a  vertical 
axis,  312-314;  inductive  force  of  the  earth, 
600. 

Echoes,  699-702. 

Elastic  plate,  615  ;  stringiiu6i 3-614. 

Elasticity  of  air,  effecU  of^^. 

Electric  barometer,  Cavendish's,  135. 

Electric  battery,  74-75. 

Electric  fluid,  sense  in  which  this  term  is 
to  be  understood,  4 ;  hypothesis  of  one 
electric  fluid,  5  ;  hypothesis  of  two  elec- 
tric fluids,  6 

Electric  forces  investigated  by  Coulomb, 

Electric  lamjis  of  Messrs.  Foucault,  DeleuH, 
and  Dubsoc-Soleil,  487. 

Electric  light,  485 ;  attempt  to  explain  it, 
—.thermal  hypothesis,  137;  hypothesis  of 
decomposition  and  recomposition,  i]8; 
above  the  barometric  column,  134 ;  strati* 
Acation  of,  300. 

Electric  mortars,  T2a 

Electric  pistol,  116. 

Electric  shock  explained,  140 ;  secondary, 
141 ;  methods  of  limiting  and  regulattaf 
it  by  a  Jar,  144. 

Electric  spark,  124;  cracking  noise  it- 
tending  it,  139. 

Electric  telegraphs,  common  nrinciple  ct 
all,  466;  conducting  wires.  467 :  methods 
for  preserving  and  insulating  them,  469; 
testing  posts,  470;  telegraphic  signs, 
471 ;  signs  made  with  the  needle  system, 
472-474 ;  telegraphs  operating  by  an  elee> 
tro-magnet,  473 ;  Morse's  system,  474; 
electro-chemical  telegraphs,  475. 

'^\ecx.t\ca\\t«>\%,\c^\  blow  pipe,  92;  fishes. 


\ 
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Horse-shoe  magneto,  58z. 
Hydrogen,  sounds  producible  by  burning 
jec  of,  698. 


I. 


Induction,  electro-static,  »9—j6  j  electro- 
dynamic,  by  currents,  289-290;  by  mag- 
net9i^i-X93. 

Inductive  action,  sudden  eflfects  of,  35. 

Inductive  effects  of  the  successive  convolu- 
tions of  the  same  helix,  joj. 

Inductive  shock  of  the  human  body,  35. 

Insulating  stools,  15,  46. 

Insulators,  14,  zz. 

Intensity  of  electric  currents,  zi8,  &c., 
575,  379,  380. 

Interference  of  ui.dulations,  637 ;  of  sound, 

653. 

Ions,  388. 

Iron,  method  of  rendering  it  pnssive,  452  ; 
its  coercive  force  varies  with  its  liolecu- 
lar  structure,  533  ;  its  magnetism  de- 
stroyed by  red  heat,  538  j  effect  of  in- 
duction on,  534 ;  compounds  of,  dif- 
ferently susceptible  of  magnetism,  54Z. 

Isoclinic  lines.  563. 

Isodynamic  lines,  571  j  their  near  coinci- 
dence with  isothermal  lines,  572. 

Isogonic  lines,  563. 


J. 


Jacobi's  experiments  on  conduction  by 
water,  482. 

Jar,  Leyden,  67 ;  principle  of  its  action,  65- 
66 ;  position  of  the  charge  in,  68  j  im- 
proved form  of,  69  ;  charged  by  cascade. 

Joule,  laws  of  the  development  of  heat  by 
the  current  discovered  by,  476. 


K. 

Kathode,  387. 

Kation,  388. 

Kinnersley's  thermometer,  121. 


L. 


Lane's  discharging  electrometer,  70. 

Leyden  jar,  65.69. 

l-ichtenberg's  figures,  132. 

IJght,  conditions  under  which  it  is  pro- 
duced by  an  electric  current,  123  ;  elec- 
tric, 485. 

Liquids,  voltaic  a' tion  between,  173  ;  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  permanent  cur- 
rents, 172,  175;  electric  conduction  in, 
420,  421. 

Liquids^  undulation  of,  619. 

Local  circuits,  442 

Loudness  of  sound,  644 ;  how  affected  by 
distance,  660. 


M. 


Magnet,  action  of  rectiUneat  cuTtexxls  ox\,  \ 
2JI-Z4S ;    rotation    of,  round  a  cuttewi,  \ 


2420245;   action  of  drculating  currents 

on,  251,  &c. 
Magnetic  attraction,  direction  of  th«  earth  s, 

305. 
Magnetic  a*  traction  and  repulsion,  law  of, 

5d8. 
Magnetic  bars,  method  of  preserving  them, 

Magnetic  bodies,  different  ones  lose  their 
magnetism  at  different  temperatures, 
539. 

Magnetic  fluid,  decomposition  of,  not  at- 
tended by  its  transfer  between  pole  and 
pole,  531. 

Masnetic  induction,  momentary  current  by, 

2JB9-291. 

Magnetic  intensity,  disturbances  in,  577. 

Magnetic  meridians,  558 ;  needles,  acaon  of 
electric  discharge  upon,  152-154;  method 
of  ascertaining  the  declination  of,  5J9; 
table  of  their  declinations  in  diflferenft 
longitudes,  562.  ^.     ,    .^ 

Magnetic  poles,  511 ;  of  the  earth,  565,500. 

Magnetic  poles,  force  exerted  by  a  recti- 
■  linear  current  upon,  237. 

Magnetic  saturation,  587. 

Magnetisation,  579.  ,       .  j 

Magnetism,  its  effect  on  vertical*  and  or- 
cular  currents,  shown  by  Ampere's  w- 
paratus,  316-320;  Am pfere's  theory  of, 
345*349 » magnetism,  induced,may  beroa. 
der'ed  permanent  by  hammering,  ttc,  S4i» 
periodical  variations  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism, 567 ;  effect  of  terrestrial  magneir 
ism  on  soft  iron,  574;  on  hard  iroo  or 
steel  bars,  575,  590. 

Magneto-electric  apparatus,   492;  medical     | 

use  of,  296.  .«  .  ,  1 

Magnets,  natural,  509 ;  artificial,  <io ;  ar-     | 
range  themselves  mutually  parallel  with     I 
poles  reversed,  519 ;  with  poles  reversed     | 
neutralise  each  other,  529 ;  one  broken  at 
equator     produce    two    magnets,    530; 
compound,    536;    artificial    methods  of 
producing   them,   580-585;    compound, 

„59?-      , 

Manners  compass,  547- 

Matteucci's  apparatus  for  exhibiting  car- 
rents  produced  by  induction,  298. 

Melloni's  thermo-electric  pile,  jSx. 

Meridian,  magnetic.  550.  558. 

Metals,  the  series  of  new,  430 ;  ignition  of, 
by  electricity,  114 ;  have  different  the*m<^ 
electric  energies,  373  ;  conducting  powers 

MetafUsi'ng  textile  fabrics,  457. 

Monochord,  661 ;  its  application  to  deter- 
mine the  rates  of  vibrations  of  mwial 
notes,  662. 

Morse's  system  of  telegraphs,  474. 

Miinch's  voltaic  battery,  191. 

Muscular  current.  500.  ^^      | 

Musical  notes,  relative  numbers  of  vtora- 
tions  producing  them,  66|,  664;  wave-    1 
lengths  corresponding  to,  677. 

Musical  sounds  defined,  641. 


N. 

Nalrne's  cylinder  electrical  machine,  41. 
Napoleon's  voltaic  pile,  197. 
Needle,  conditions    on   which    it  is  « 
■atiC\%e^yi"»s>iS'iVj  «xid  negatively.  xt». 


\ 
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Nervous  current,  500. 

Neutral  line  or  equator  (in  magnete),  511. 

NobiIi*8  reometer,  353 ;  his  Uiermo-electric 

pile,  38X. 
Nodal  lines,  6i8»  683;   curious  forms  of, 

685. 
Nodal  points,  617,  661;   in  organ  pipes, 

NoUet  and  Watson  (Dn>i  tbelr  experi* 
meats,  149. 

O. 

Ohm's  law,  219.222,. 

Organs,  remarkable,  696. 

Organ  pipes,  694, 695. 

Oxygen,  peculiar  properties  of  electrolytic, 

Osone,  455-437' 

P. 

Phosphorescent  effect  of  electric  spark, 
131. 

Photomagnetic  phenomena,  iS7'}S9' 

Photomagnetlsm  and  diamagnetism,  356. 

Pile,  voltaic,  invention  of,  184;  general 
principle  of,  185 ;  earliest  form  of,  187. 

PUes,  dry,  203;  Deluc's,  201;  Hitter's 
secondary,  208,  439 ;  Zamboui'n,  205. 

Pitch  of  musical  sounds,  642,  643 ;  varia- 
tions of.  672;  range  of,  employed  in 
music,  676 ;  of  lowest  and  highest  audible 
notes,  &JS,  676. 

Pith  balls,  explanation  of  elTects  produced 
by  them,  8 ;  use  of  string  which  suspends 
them,  20 ;  curious  effect  of  their  repul- 
sion, 106. 

Pliicker's  diamagnetlc  apparatus,  365. 

Pobrs  reotrope,  226. 

Points,  effects  of,  in  facilitatfaig  the  passage 
of  electricity,  86, 91a. 

PoUrisatiou  of  electrodes,  438, 439. 

Polarisation  of  light,  rotation  of  plane  of, 
caused  by  magnetic  force,  359. 

Poles,  positive  and  negative,  186. 

Positive  and  negative  electricities,  2,  5, 6 ; 
circumstances  which  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  one  or  the  other,  9 ;  always  pro- 
duced together,  ion. 

Positive  and  uegatite  substances,  10. 

Poalllet,  his  apparatus  for  exhibiting  the 
effects  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  verti- 
cal currents,  314 ;  its  application  to  show 
the  effect  of  terrestrial  magnetism  on  a 
horizontal  current,  115 ;  his  galvanometer, 

£5Sa  ;  his  thermo-electric  apparatus,  374 ; 
lis  <rt>servations  on  Faraday's  doctrine, 
that  electrolytes  are  the  only  liquid  non- 
metallic  conductors,  422. 
Pressure,  electricity  produced  by,  156. 
Palvermacher's  galvanic  chain,  493. 
Pjrro-eleetrtcity,  157. 

Q. 

Quadrant  electrometer,  62. 
Quality  of  sounds,  642, 645. 

R. 

Reduced  length  of  a  voltaic  circuit  578. 
WL09A-pipeg,  dps* 


Reometers,  350-353  ;  differential,  354. 
Reoscopes,  350 ;  way  of  constructing  them, 

352. 
Reoscat,  377a. 
Reotropes,  225-226 
Residual  charge;  761. 
Resistance  of  coaductoni,  215,476 ;  Internal 

and  external,  220.  ' 

Retardation  of  current  in  submarine  tele* 

graph  wires,  475a. 
Ritter's  secondiry  piles,  208, 439. 
Rubber  of  electric  machines,  33. 


S. 


Saturn,  tree  of,  433. 

Savart's   apparatus  for   the   experimental 

determination  of  the  number  ofribrations 

corresponding  to  a  note  of  any  proposed 

pitch,  671. 
Savary's  magnetical  experiments,  279. 
Schoenbein,  on  the  passirity  of  iron,  431. 
Secondary  piles,  206. 
Siiurus  electricus,  the,  507. 
Sirdne,  the,  670 ;  its  application  to  count 

the  rate  at  which  the   wings  of  insects 

move,  678. 
Simple  bodies,  electrolytic  classification  of, 

401. 
Shocle,  electric,  140 ;  secondary,  35, 141. 
Smee's  battery,  176. 
Sotind,  638  ;  progressive,  640 ;  musical  and 

ordinary,  642 ;  distance  measured  by  it, 

648  ;  conducted  by  all  gases  and  vapours, 

649;    those    which    destroy  each    other, 

653  ;  velocity  of,  in  air,  647;  in  different 

med4a,  656. 
Sources  of  electricity,  155-157. 
Spark,  electric,  124 ;    its  duration,  1240 ;  in 

rarefied  air,  I29-I}0,  134-135. 
Spark,  voltaic,  484. 
Speaking  tubes,  704 ;  trumpet,  7C5. 
Spiral  currents,  254,  262-263.  269. 
Stratham's  apparatus  for   exploding   gun> 

powder  by  induced  currents,  302. 


T. 


Tangent-galvanometer,  355a. 

Telegraphy  electric,  466-4750. 

Telegraphic  alphabet,  474. 

Telegraphic  signals,  retardation  of.  In  sub- 
marine wiresy  475^* 

Thermo-electric  current,  conditions  which 
determine  its  direction,  371 ;  relation  be- 
tween its  intensity  and  th«f  length  and 
section  of  the  conducting  wire,  375. 

Thermo-electric  piles,  381-382. 

Thermo-electricity,  157,  368,  &c. 

Timbre,  645. 

Torpedo,  properties  of,  502-506. 

Torsion,  balance  of,  599. 

^Transfer  of  constituents  of  electrolytes, 
415,  &c. 

Tuning-fork.  673. 

Tympanum,  theory  of,  725. 


1 


U. 

Undulations,  Vq  %eu«ia\^  (x:Si  \  ^il  A\  toA^ 
gases,  6)1. 
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V. 

Van  MArum*s  common  plate  electrical 
machine,  41. 

Variation  of  the  compass,  $51. 

Velocity  of  electricity,  230;  of  sound, 
646  647, 656. 

Vibration,  double  rate  of.  produces  an 
octave,  663 ;  of  musical  notes,  their 
absolute  rates  of,  ascertained,  669;  of 
rods,  670. 

Vital  fluid,  159 

Volta,  his  contact  theory,  160 ;  his  fnnda- 
mental  experiment,  160 ;  his  invention  of 
the  pile,  184;  his  first  pile,  187;  his 
couronne  des  tasses,  188. 

Voltaic  batteries,  various  forms  of,  176-183, 
187-193. 

Voltaic  cell,  analogy  of,  to  an  electrolytic 
cell,  440-441. 

Voltaic  current,  formation  of,  164 ;  direc- 
tion of,  165;  chemical  changes  ac- 
companying its  production,  166. 

Voltaic  currents,  law  of  their  Intensity,  2,17, 
&c. ;  sewing  needles  attracted  by  them, 
Z73  ;  their  inductive  effect  upon  a  magnet, 
2,73  ;  they  render  soft  iron  magnetic,  273  ; 
decomposing  power  of,  383  |  effect  of  the 
same,  on  different  electrolytes,  411;  Fara- 
day's law,  412;  spark  produced  by  them, 
484 ;  substances  ignited  and  exploded  by 
thfm,  480. 

Voltaic  jeux  de  bague,  206. 


Voltameter,  411  ;  error  introduced  intoltl 
indications  by  the  formation  of  oxone, 

437' 

W. 

Walsh,  his  observations  on  the  torpedo, 
502. 

Vvater,  a  conductor,  21 ;  composition  of, 
389 ;  constituents  of,  how  transferred  to 
the  electrodes,  393  ;  effect  of  acid  sod 
salt  on  the  electrolysis  of,  395  ;  elec- 
trolysis of,  390. 

Waves,  formation  of,  609 ;  progressive  sod 
stationary,  6fo  ;  apparent  progresiive 
motion  of,  an  illusion,  620:  depth  oi; 
622 ;  reflection  of,  623  ;  propagated  from 
the  foci  of  an  ellipse,  625;  from  the 
focus  of  a  parabola,  626  ;  propagation  of, 
through  an  elastic  fluid,  633  ;  sonoroos, 
breadth  of.  641. 

Wheatstone^B  voltaic  battery,  181 ;  bii 
method   of  measuring   the   condoctiog 

W>ower  of  metals,  377. 
hl»pering  galleries,  703. 
Wind  instruments,  691. 
Wollaston,  his  arrangement  of  the'voltiie 
pile,  190. 
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Zamboni's  voltaic  pile,  20$. 
Zinc,  amalgamation  of,  442. 
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POPULAR  GEOLOGY.    With  201  Illustrations,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

POPULAR  PHYSICS.    With  85  Illustrations,  2s.  Bd.  cloth. 
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The  five  following  volumes  form  a  complete  course  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

HANDBOOK  of  ELECTRICITY,  MAGNETISM,  and  ACOUSTICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.    New  Edition.    Edited  by  Gbo.  Carey  Foster,  B.A.,  F.C.S. 
•  With  400  Illustrations.    Small  8vo.  cloth,  price  ««. 

*  The  book  conld  not  have  been  entrusted  to  any  one  better  calculated  to  pre- 
S9rve  the  terse  and  lucid  style  of  Lardner,  while  correcting  his  errors  and  bringing 
up  his  work  to  the  present  state  of  scientific  knowledge,' — Popular  Science  Review  , 

HANDBOOK  of  HYDROSTATICS  and  PNEUMATICS. 

By  Dr.  LardNer.  New  Edition,  B«vised  and  Enlarged  by  Benjamin  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.    With  Numerous  Illustrations.  [/n  Ihe  press. 

HANDBOOK  of  HEAT. 

By  Dr.  Lardnbr.  New  Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged  by  Benjamin  Loewy 
F.R.A..S.  IPreparing, 

HANDBOOK  of  MECHANICS! 

By  Dr.  Lardner.  IReprmHng. 

HANDBOOK  of  OPTICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.  New  Edition.  Edited  by  T.  Oliver  Harding,  B.A.  Lond., 
of  University  College,  London.  With  298  Illustrations.  Small  gvo.  cloth,  448 
pages,  price  5s,  

HANDBOOK  of  ANIMAL  PHYSICS. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.    With  620  Illustrations.    New  Edition.    Cloth  boards,  7/.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  of  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  Dunken, 
F.R.A.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Altazimuth  Department,  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich.  With  37  Plates  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts.  In  1  vol.  small 
8vo.  cloth,  660  pages,  price  7^.  6d. 

*  We  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  all  those  who  desire  to  possess  a  complete 
manual  of  the  science  and  practice  of  astronomy.'— Astronomical  Reporter. 

The  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

By  Dr.  Lardnkr.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Rewritten  by  B.  B.  Bright, 
F.R.A.S.    140  Illustrations.    Small  Svo.  3s.  Gd.  cloth. 

'  One  of  the  most  readable  books  extant  on  the  Electric  Tclegi'aph. 

English  Mechanic. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  f(/r  SCHOOLS. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.    328  Illustrations.    Fourth  Edition.    1  vol.  3«.  6d.  cloth. 

*A  very  convenient  class-book  for  junior  students  in  private  schools.  It  is 
intended  to  convey,  in  clear  and  precise  terms,  general  notions  of  all  the  principal 
divisions  of  Physical  Science.'— BRrriSH  Quarterly  BevisW. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  for  SCHOOLS, 

By  Dr.  Lardner.    With  190  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    1  tol.  8*.  6d,  cloth. 

*  Clearly  written,  well  arranged,  and  excellently  illustrated.' 

Gardeners*  Chroviclb. 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE;  for  the  Use  of  Beginners. 

By  Dr.  Lardner.  Twelfth  Edition.  Price  Is,  cloth  limp.  (Wkalb'8 
RUDmaNTARY  Series.)       
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The  Water  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns. 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  on  thi  WATER-SUPPLY 
OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS.  By  Willtau  Humbkr,  A-M.  Insl.  C.E.,  and 
M.  last,  M.E.,  Aulbor  of  "Cast  and  Wroueht  Iron  Bridge  Consuuction," 
ftc.,    etc.     Illuslraled  wilh  50    Double  Plales,  1   Sioele    Plale,  Coloured 

Text.    Ic^.  4ta,  £6  61.  elegantlr  and  lubslaDlollr  half-boond  la  niorocco. 
LislofConltnts. 


Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridge  Construction. 

A  COMPLETE  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  CAST 
ASD  WROUGHT  IRON  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION,  includine  '""> 
FomdalioBS.  In  Tliree  Paris— Tbeoretical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  Br 
WiLLUif  HuuBiit,  A'M.  1D9I.  C.E.,  and  M.  Inst  M.B.    Tbird  Edilittn,  Re- 
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HUMBERS  GREAT  WORK  ON  MODERN  ENGINEERING. 

CompIelE  in  Font  Volumes,  imperial  4to,  price  ('12  la.,  hait.morooco,  tach 

A  RECOED  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MODERN  ENGINEER- 
ING. FiJiST  Sebiis,  Comprising  Civil,  Mechanical,  Marine,  Hydraulic. 
Kailwaj,BridgB,andotherEiigineerineWorks,&c.  By  William  Huhbfi, 
A-M.  Inst.  C.E:.  &c.  Imp.  410,  vHh  36  Doubla  Plaiea,  drawn  10  a  large  Kale, 
PtoIORraphic  Portrait  of  John  Hawksliav..  C,E.,  F.R.S..  &c„  and  eopioBI 
descriplive  Leltetpress,  Specifications,  &c.,  £3  ji.  lialf-mococco. 
Lis!  0/  the  Plata  bjuJ  Diagrana. 

n  plutell  HfHitbpart  nati'plHleiJ;  VicEDriA  I   pUtvs);  ArmDurFla(»:   Euspardkm   Bn^e, 

Stukaud  RosCL.  C.  Bl  D.  and  C,  W.  K.  (*  TtumHjI  plaus);   Tha  AUcd  Eniioc;  £»■ 

u]at«1:  Roof  ofCrennnisMn^irsU^BrldEa  pen^kui  BiEdeB.  Avon  (3  plaiE$l ;  UDijKBnnjDd 

D^Ttf  N.  XiUtia^;  Rtnf  of  StadDO,  Diua  Rtilvay  (3  plit«). 

NUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.   Second 
o.mitli  36  Donble  Plates.  PhotOBtaphic  Portrait  of  Robeil 
..  n    c  r,  c     »..    —J  — :.us  agscriptivB  Lelteipress, 

LiH  ef  thi  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

BAWwiy  |3  pluesji  DierweQ  Vitduct'  Gnt  I  viyi  CoDwe  Woo'd  Viaduct  ConmlL  lui>- 
Konhem  Riao&y  i  RoGlwry  Wood  Viaduct.  *iy-,  Dublin  Wln[«  Palaca  Roof  {ipbis); 
Great  TJonham    Railway;    Iron    rumanent        BiLd^  over  (ha  Thamci,  1„  C.  &  l>.  RultnT 

NUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.  Third 
Series.  Imp.  410,  with  40  Double  Plates,  Fbotaerapliic  Portrait  of  I.  R. 
M'Clean,  Esq.,  late  Pres.  Insi.  C.E.,  and  copious  desctiplive  Letietptesi. 
SpecificaliooB,  Ac.,  £i  53.  balf-ioortKCO. 

List  d/  Ike  Plates  and  Diagrams. 
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'.  NUMBER'S  RECORD  OF  MODERN  ENGINEERING.  Fourth 
Seues.  Imp.  4to.  witb  36  Double  Plalss,  Pbotographic  Poiiraii  of  Jc^n 
Fowler,  Esq.,  late  Pres.  Inst,  C.E.,  and  copious  desciipliva  Letterpress, 
Spedfioaiions.  Sc,  £3  3s,  haU-moiocco. 

List  0/  llu  Plata  and  Diagrams. 

OEB.  HciEopolit  j4  B^ies)  i  Barrow  Docks  {5        urn.-.*  d.ii....  ,,  . 
pLlroJ;   Manquls  Vladiict.  Santiago  and  Vaf 

Cannon  Soeel  Stidon  Roof,  aarlnt;  Cross 
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Rallwarli  plateslj  SI.  Gmnani  VL» 

lucl.  Cornwall  Kailinr  Ig  plBtEth  Wnunbi 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  etc. 


Trigonometrical  Surveying* 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  A 
TRIGONOMETRICAL  SURVEY,  for  the  Formation  oj  Geographical  and 
Topographical  Maps  and  Platts,  Military  Reconnaissance,  Levelling,  &c.,  with 
Useful  Problems,  Formulae,  and  Tables.  By  Lieut.-General  Fromk,  R.K. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  partly  Re-written  by  Captain  Chaklks 
Warren,  R.E.    With  19  Plates  and  115  Woodcuts,  royal  8vo,  165.  cloth. 


Canients.'-Chap.  I.  General  Outline  of  the 
System  of  carryine  on  a  Trigonometrical  Sur- 
vey.—Chap.  II.  Measurements  of  a  Base  Line. 
—Chap.  III.  Triangulation. — Chap.  IV.  Interior 
riUlntf -in  of  a  Survey,  eiUier  entirely  or  partially 
by  Measurement.  — Chap.  V.  Levelhng  and 
Contouringf.  —  Chap.  VI.  LeveUing  by  Baro- 
meter and  Thennometric  Hypsometer. — Chap. 


VII.  Plotting,  Penning-in,  Copyiiig',  and  F.n- 
graving  Typographical  Plans.  —  Cimp.  VII f. 
Medelbng. — IX.  Military  Kcconnaiss.ince,  ami 
Hints  on  Sketchiue  Ground,  Coloninl  Survey- 
ing.—  Chap.  XI.  Geodesical  Operations  con- 
nected with  a  Trigonontctrical  Survey. — Chap. 
XII.  Practical  Astronoujy.— Problems,  Tables, 
&c. 


"Thtt  simple  fact  that  a  fourth  edition  has  been  called  for  is  the  best  testimony  to  its  merits. 
No  words  of  praise  from  us  can  strengthen  the  position  so  well  and  so  steadily  maintained  by  \l\i% 
work.  Captain  Warren  has  revised  the  entire  work,  and  made  such  additions  as  were  nece^wv  U» 
bring  every  portion  of  the  contents  up  to  the  present  date."— .ffroarf  Arrow. 

Oblique  Bridges* 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  THEORETICAL  ESS  A  Y  ON  OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES.  With  13  large  Plates.  By  the  late  George  Watson  Buck, 
M.I.C.E.  Third  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son,  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.I.C.E.  ; 
and  with  the  addition  of  Description  to  Diagrams  for  Facilitating  the  Con- 
struction of  Oblique  Bridges,  by  W.  H.  Barlow,  M.I.C.E.  Royal  8vo,  125. 
cloth. 

"  The  standard  text-book  for  all  engineers  regarding  skew  arches  is  Mr.  Buck's  treatise,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  consult  a  better."— linjg-iHegr. 

"  Mr.  Buck's  treatise  is  rec<^^nised  as  a  standard  text-book,  and  his  treatment  has  divested  the 
subject  of  many  of  the  intricacies  supposed  to  belong  to  it.  As  a  guide  to  the  engineer  and  archi- 
tect, on  a  confessedly  difficult  subject,  Mr.  Buck's  work  is  unsurpassed."- ^»i/</iM^  AVzt/x. 

Bridge  Construction  in  Masonry,  Titnber  and  Iron. 

EXAMPLES  OF  BRIDGE  AND  VIADUCT  CONSTRUC- 
TION OF  MASONRY,  TIMBER,  AND  IRON.  Consisting  of  46  Plates  from 
the  Contract  Drawings  or  Admeasurement  of  select  works.  By  W.  D. 
Haskoll,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  with  the  addition  of  554  Estimates,  and  the 
Practice  of  Setting  out  Works.  Illustrated  with  6  pages  of  Diagrams.  Imp. 
4  to,  £2 12s.  6d.  hal^morocco. 

"  A  work  of  the  present  nature  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Haskoll's  experience  must  prove  invaluable. 
The  tables  of  estimates  will  considerably  enhance  its  valtxc."—Jifi£'in€erift^, 

Earthwork. 

EARTHWORK  TABLES.  Showing  the  Contents  in  Cubic 
Yards  of  Embankments,  Cuttings,  &c.,  of  Heights  or  Depths  up  to  an  average 
of  80  feet.  By  Joseph  Broadbent,  C.E.,  and  Francis  Campin,  C.E.  Crown 
Svo,  5s.  cloth. 

"  The  way  in  which  accuracy  is  attained,  by  a  simple  division  of  each  cross  section  into  three 
elements,  two  in  which  are  constant  and  one  variable,  is  ingenious,"— AtJunaitm,   . 

Barlow's  Strength  of  Materials,  enlarged. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS ; 
with  Rules  for  Application  in  Architecture,  the  Construction  of  Suspension 
Bridges,  Railways,  &c.  By  Peter  Barlow,  F.R.S.  A  New  Edition,  revised 
by  his  Sons,  P.  W.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S.  ;  to  which 
are  added,  Experiments  by  Hodgkinson,  Fairbairn,  and  Kirkaldy  ;  and 
Formulaa  for  Calculating  Girders,  &c.  Arranged  and  Edited  by  W.  Humber, 
A-M.  Inst.  C.E.  Demy  Svo,  400  pp.,  with  19  large  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  zSs.  cloth. 

"  Valuable  alike  to  the  student,  tyro,  and  the  experienced  practitioner  it  w«ll  always  rank  in 
future  as  it  has  hiUierto  done,  as  the  standard  treatise  on  that  particular  subject." — Euj^ineer. 
"  A  book  which  no  engineer  of  any  kind  can  afford  to  be  whhout."~-C<>l^tety  Guaraiau. 
•*  There  is  no  greater  authority  than  'BtLxXovt."— Building  News. 

The  book  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation,  and  of  an  honourable  plnce 
In  the  Ubrary  of  every  engineer."— A/«'«t«^  yourttaL 

"...  As  a  scientific  work  of  the  first  class,  It  deservM  a  fotcmo^V.V^^-cfe^'^^*^^*^'^"*'''"^'***' 
#f  efery  cliril  «/»^//jfecr  antf  pntcticitl  mechanic."— Efij^/tifc  M«Han<c» 
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Survey  Practice. 

AID  TO  SURVEY  PRACTICE,  for  Ref$renc$  in  Surveying,  LeveU 
ling,  Seiiing-out  and  in  Route  Surveys  of  Travelers  by  Land  and  Sea,  With 
Tables,  lUustrations,  and  Records.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  A.M.I.C.E., 
Author  of  "  Hydraulic  Manual,"  "  Modern  Metrology,"  &c.  Large  crown  8vo, 
125.  &<.  cloth. 

**  Mr.  Jackson  has  produced  a  valuable  vadt'tnecutn  for  the  surveyor.  We  can  recommend 
this  book  as  containingf  an  admirable  supplement  to  the  teaching  of  the  accompliAhed  surveyor."— 
AtkenaHtM, 

"We  cannot  recommend  to  the  student  who  knows  something  of  the  mathematical  prindplet 
of  the  subject  a  better  course  than  to  fortifv  his  practice  in  the  field  under  a  competent  surveyor 
witii  a  study  of  Mr.  Jackson's  useful  mzmi;^,"— Building  J\fews. 

*'  The  author  bring^s  to  his  work  a  fortunate  union  of  theory  and  practical  experience  idiich* 
aided  by  a  clear  and  lucid  style  of  writing,  renders  the  book  a  very  useful  oTM."—SMiider, 

LeveUing. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
LEVELLING,  Showing  its  Application  to  purposes  of  Railway  and  Civil 
Ez^ineering,  in  the  Construction  of  Roads;  with  Mr.  Telford's  Rules  for  the 
same.  By  Frederick  W.  Simms,  F.G.S.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
the  addition  of  Law's  Practical  Examples  for  Setting-out  Railway  Curves,  and 
Trautwinb's  Field  Practice  of  Laymg-out  Circular  Curves,  with  7  Plates 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  8vo,  8i.  6d,  cloth.  %*  Trautwinb  on  Curves, 
separate,  55. 

**  The  text-book  on  levelUnsf  In  most  of  our  engineering  schools  and  coUeges.**— £M£s'M<»r. 
**  The  publishers  have  rendered  a  substantial  service  to  the  profession,  especially  to  the  younger 
members,  by  bringing  out  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Simms'  useful  yrot\i.''— Engineering^. 

TunneUing, 

PRACTICAL  TUNNELLING.  Explaining  in  detail  the  Setting- 
out  of  the  works,  Shaft-sinkingand  Heading-driving,  Ranging  the  Lines  and 
Levelling  underground,  Sub-Ezcavating,  Timbering,  and  the  Construction 
of  the  Brickwork  of  Tunnels,  with  the  amount  of  Labour  required  for,  and  the 
Cost  of,  the  various  portions  of  the  work.  By  Frederick  W.  Sim m s,  F.G.S., 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Extended  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Imp.  8vo,  with  21  Folding  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engrav- 
ings, 30S.  cloth. 

"The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Simms'  book  on  tunnelling  has  been  held  for  over  thirty  years 
cannot  be  more  truly  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  the  late  Professor  Rankine : — *  The  best 
source  of  information  on  the  subject  of  tunnels  is  Mr.  F.  W.  Simms'  work  on  Practical  Tunnelling.' " 
—ArthiUct. 

"It  has  been  r^parded  from  the  first  as  a  text-book  of  the  subject.  .  •  •  «  Mr.  CHaric  has 
added  immensely  to  the  value  of  the  book." — Engineer, 

"The  additional  chapters  by  Mr.  Clark,  containing  as  they  do  numerous  examples  of  modern 
practice,  bring  the  book  well  up  to  daX^."— Engineering. 

Statics,  Chraphic  and  Analytic* 

GRAPHIC  AND  ANALYTIC  STATICS  Jn  Theory  and  Compart, 
son :  Their  Practical  Application  to  the  Treatment  of  Stresses  in  Roofe,  Solid 
Girders,  Lattice,  Bowstring  and  Suspension  Bridges,  Braced  Iron  Arches  and 
Piers,  and  other  Frameworks.  To  which  is  added  a  Chapter  on  Wind  Pres- 
sures. By  R.  Hudson  Graham,  C.E.  With  numerous  Examples,  many  taken 
from  existing  Structures.    8vo,  i6s.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Graham's  book  will  find  a  place  wherever  graphic  and  analytic  statics  are  used  or  studied." 
Engineer. 

"  This  exhaustive  treatise  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  architect  and  engineer,  and  will  tend 
to  wean  the  profession  from  a  tedious  and  laboured  mode  of  calculation.  To  prove  Uie  accuracy  ot 
the  graphical  demonstrations,  the  author  compares  them  with  the  analytic  formulae  given  by  Kan- 
k\iie:'^BHiIding  News. 

"  The  work  is  excellent  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  has  evidently  been  prepared  with 
much  care.  The  directions  for  working  are  ample,  and  are  illustrated  by  an  abundance  of  well- 
selected  examples.    It  is  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  practical  draughtsman."— wf/A/n«Mm. 

Strains,  Formulce  and  Diagrams  for  CalctUation  of. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  STRAINS 

IN  GIRDERS  AND  SIMILAR  STRUCTURES,  AND  THEIR  STRENGTH. 

Consisting  of  Formulse  and  Corresponding  Diagrams,  with  niunerous  details 

for  Practical  Application,  &c.    By  William  H umber,  A-M.  Inst.  C.E..  &c 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  nearly  100  Woodcuts  and  3  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  formulae  are  neatly  expressed,  and  the  diagrams  good."— A thenoHfH, 

"  We  heartily  commend  this  really  handy  \Mok  to  qnk  «xv^&«^«i  ^xvii^xchitect  rMders.**— f  Mfw 

ACryl  Mechanic 
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Sydrauiic  Tables. 

HYDRAULIC  TABLES,  CO-EFFICIENTS, and  P'ORMULM 
for  finding  the  Discharge  of  Water  from  Orifices,  Notches,  Weirs,  Pipes,  and 
Rivers,  with  New  FormuIsB,  Tables  and  General  Information  on  Rainfall, 
Catchment-Basins,  Drainage,  Sewerage,  Water  Supply  for  Towns  and  Mill 
Power.  By  John  Neville,  Civil  Engineer,  M.R.I.A.  Third  Edition,  care- 
fully revised,  with  considerable  Additions.  Numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  Z45.  cloth. 

*'  Alike  Tahiablo  to  students  and  engineers  In  practice ;  hs  study  win  preTent  the  annoyance  of 
avoidable  failures,  and  assist  them  to  select  the  reaAest  means  of  succe»fully  carrying  out  any 
given  work  connected  with  hydraulic  engineering."— A/^M/M^y^Mrwa/. 

"  It  is,  of  all  Enjriish  books  on  the  subject,  the  one  nearest  to  completion.  .  .  .  From  the 
good  arrangement  or  the  matter,  the  clear  explanations,  and  abundance  of  formulae,  the  carefiiQy 
calculated  tables,  and,  above  all,  the  thorough  acquaintance  with  both  theory  and  construction, 
which  is  displayed  from  first  to  last,  the  book  will  be  found  to  be  an  acquisition.  —^rvAfiTM/. 

Biver  Engineering, 

RIVER  BARS :  The  Causes  of  their  Formation,  and  their  Treatment 
by  **  Induced  Tidal  Scour. "    With  a  Description  of  the  Successful  Reduction 
by  this  Method  of  the  Bar  at  Dublin.     By  I.  J.  Mann,  Assist.  Eng.  to  the 
Dublin  Port  and  Docks  Board.    Royal  8vo,  75.  6d.  cloth. 
"  We  recommend  all  interested  in  harbour  works— and,  indeed,  those  concerned  in  the  Improve- 

ment  of  rivers  generally— to  read  Mr.  Mann's  interesting  work  on  the  treatment  of  river  bars."— 

£»£i»eer, 

"  The  author's  discussion  on  wave-action,  currents,  and  scour  is  lntel%ent  and  toteresting.   .    . 

a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  branch  of  engineenng."— j?^j!f<»<<WM^  and 

Afinifig'^oumal.  4 

JSydravMcs. 

HYDRA  ULIC  MANUAL.  Consisting  of  Working  Tables  and 
Explanatory  Text.  Intended  as  a  Guide  in  Hydraulic  Calculations  and  Field 
Operations.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson.  Fourth  Edition,  Rewritten  and  En- 
larged.    Large  crown  8vo,  16s,  cloth. 

"  The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  hydraulic  engineering,  both  to  South  America  and 
in  India,  and  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  Ithe  facts  which  have  come  under  his  notice,  as  well  as 
a  painstaking  collector  and  critic  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  others ;  and  from  the  great 
mass  of  material  at  his  command  he  has  constructed  a  manual  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  trust- 
worthy guide  to  this  branch  of  the  engineer's  profession.  We  can  heartily  recommend  this 
volume  to  all  who  desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  latest  dev6M>pment  of  this  important  subject"— 
JBH£iueerifi£: 

"  The  most  useful  feattire  of  this  work  Is  its  freedom  from  what  is  superannuated,  and  its 
thorough  adoption  of  recent  experiments ;  the  text  is,  in  fact,  in  great  part  a  sh(»t  account  of  the 
great  modem  experiments."— ^o/Mnr. 

Tramways  and  their  Working* 

TRAMWAYS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION  AND  WORKING. 
Embracing  a  Comprehensive  History  of  the  System ;  with  an  exhaustive 
Analysis  of  the  vanous  Modes  of  Traction,  including  Horse-Power,  Steam, 
Heated  Water,  and  Compressed  Air ;  a  Description  ofthe  Varieties  of  Rolling 
Stock:  and  ample  Details  of  Cost  and  Working  Expenses:  the  Progress 
recently  made  in  Tramway  Construction,  &c.  &c.  By  D.  Kinnear  Clark, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  With  over  200  Wood  Engravings,  and  13  Folding  Plates.  Two 
Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  305.  cloth. 

"  An  interested  in  tramways  must  refer  to  it,  as  all  railway  engineers  have  turned  to  the  anthor^s 
work  •  Railway  Machinery.'"— J?«^*i*«-. 

"  An  exhaustive  and  practical  work  on  tramways,  in  which  the  history  of  this  Idnd  of  locomo> 
tion,  and  a  des^ption  and  cost  of  the  various  modes  of  laying  tramways,  are  to  be  found.  '— 
Building  News. 

**  The  best  form  of  rails,  the  best  mode  of  construction,  and  the  best  mechanical  api^ances 
are  so  fairly  indicated  in  the  work  under  review,  that  any  engineer  about  to  construct  a  tramway 
will  be  enabled  at  once  to  obtain  the  practical  information  which  will  be  of  most  service  to  him."— 
yItJteHaufn, 

Obliqtie  Arches. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
OBLIQUE  ARCHES.  By  John  Hart.  Third  Edition,  with  Plates.  Im- 
perial 8vo,  85.  cloth. 

Strength  of  Girders. 

GRAPHIC  TABLE  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  COM  PUT  A^ 
TION    OF    THE    WEIGHTS    OF    WROUGHT   IR015    A\^D    STB.lS.l- 
GIRDERS,  &c.,  for  Parliamentary  and  othet  Es\im«i\^^.    "Bi  \.'«^.'^  k-v^q.^ 
Suae,  M,  Inat  C.E.  •  On  a  Sheet,  23.64. 
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Tables  for  Setting-out  Curves. 

TABLES  OF  TANGENTIAL  ANGLES  AND  MULTIPLES 
(or  Setting-out  Curves  from  5  to  200  Radius.  By  Alrxander  Beazeley, 
\l.  Inst.  C.E.  Third  Edition.  Printed  on  48  Cards,  and  sold  in  a  cloth  box, 
waistcoat-pocket  size,  3s.  6d, 

"  nach  table  is  printed  on  a  small  card,  which,  bein^  placed  on  the  theodolite,  leaves  the  hands 
free  to  manipulate  tne  instrument— no  small  advantag^e  as  regards  the  rapidity  of  work." — Engineer^ 

"  Very  handy ;  a  man  may  know  that  all  his  day's  work  must  faU  on  two  of  these  cards,  which 
ftc  puts  into  his  own  card-case,  and  leaves  the  rest  behind." — Atheuaum, 

Engineering  Fieldwork. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  ENGINEERING  FIELDWORK,  applied 
to  Land  and  Hydraulic,  Hydrographic,  and  Submarine  Surveying  and  Levelling. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  considerable  Additions,  and  a  Supplement  on 
Waterworks,  Sewers,  Sewage,  and  Irrigation.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E. 
Numerous  Folding  Plates.    In  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  £1  5s.  cloth. 

Large  Tunnel  Shafts, 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  LARGE  TUNNEL  SHAFTS:  A 
Practical  and  Theoretical  Essay.  By  J.  H.  Watson  Buck,  M.  Inst  C.E., 
Resident  Engineer,  London  and  North- Western  Railway.  Illustrated  with 
Folding  Plates,  royal  8vo,  125.  cloth, 

"  Many  of  the  methods  given  are  of  extreme  practical  value  to  the  mason  ;  and  the  observations 
on  the  form  of  arch,  the  rules  for  ordering  the  stone,  and  the  construction  of  the  templates  will  be 
found  of  considerable  use.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  engineering  profession."— ^»(/it>i/ 
Anvs. 

*'  Will  be  regarded  by  civil  engineers  as  of  the  utmost  value,  and  calculated  to  save  much  time 
and  obviate  many  mistakes."— C«//t^O'  Guardian. 

Field-Booh  for  Engineers. 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MINING  SURVEYOR'S,  AND  CON- 
TRA CTOR  *S  FIELD-BOOK.  Consisting  of  a  Series  of  Tables,  with  Rules, 
Explanations  of  Systems,  and  use  of  Theodolite  for  Traverse  Surveying  and 
Plotting  the  Work  with  minute  accuracy  by  means  of  Straight  Edge  and  Set 
Square  only ;  Levelling  with  the  Theodolite,  Casting-out  and  Reducing 
Levels  to  Datum,  and  Plotting  Sections  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  setting-oot 
Curves  with  the  Theodolite  by  Tangential  Angles  and  Multiples,  with  Right 
and  Left-hand  Readings  of  the  Instrument:  Setting-out  Curves  without 
Theodolite,  on  the  System  of  Tangential  Angles  by  sets  of  Tangents  and  Ofl- 
sets :  and  Earthwork  Tables  to  80  feet  deep,  calculated  for  every  6  inches  in 
depth.  By  W.  Davis  Haskoll,  C.E.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Fourth 
Edition,  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  125.  cloth. 

"The  book  is  very  handy,  and  the  author  micfht  have  added  that  the  separate  tables  of  sines 
and  tangents  to  every  minute  will  make  it  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  the  {genuine  traven>e 
tables  existing  all  the  same."— ^M«;<?«;«. 

"Every  person  engaged  in  engineering  field  operations  will  estimate  the  importance  of  such  a 
work  and  the  amount  of  valuable  tnne  which  will  be  saved  by  reference  to  a  set  of  reliable  tables 
prepared  with  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  those  given  in  this  volume."— iJat/zwiy  News.  - 

Earthwork^  Measurement  and  Calculation  of, 

I       A   MANUAL  ON  EARTHWORK.    By  Alex.  J.  S.  Graham, 
I        C.E.    With  numerous  Diagrams.    x8mo,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

••  A  great  amount  of  practical  information,  very  admirably  arranged,  and  available  for  rough 
e&thnatcs,  as  well  as  for  the  more  exact  calculations  required  in  the  engineer's  and  contractor's 
offices."— ^r/i»««. 

Strains, 

THE  STRAINS  ON  STRUCTURES  OF  IRONWORK;  with 
Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.    By  F.  W.  Sheilds,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Second  Edition,  with  5  Plates.    Royal  8vo,  55.  cloth. 
"The  student  cannot  find  a  better  little  book  on  this  subject,"— Eu^neer, 

Strength  of  Cast  Iron,  etc, 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  CAST 
IRON  AND  OTHER  METALS.  B^  Tuouks  TTO.\iQ^\Ai,  C.B.  Fiith 
Bditionf  including  HoDQUi%soii\^s'ExpQxmeii\aX'B«MaxOM,v  V9«^^\<ttx^<(<^ 


MMCHANICS  6*  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERlMc^.         'j 

MECHANICS  &  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 
Mechanic's  Workshop  Companion. 

THE  OPERATIVE  MECHANICS  WORKSHOP  COM- 
PAN  ION,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  GENTLEMAN'S  PRACTICAL  ASSIST- 
ANT, Comprising  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  RuUs  in  Mechanical 
Science;  with  numerous  Tables  of  Practical  Data  and  Calculated  Results. 
By  W.  Templeton,  Author  of  "The  Engineer's  Practical  Assistant."  Thir- 
teenth Edition.  With  Tables  for  Operative  Smiths,  Millwrights,  Engineers, 
&C.,  and  Useful  and  Practical  Rules  in  Hydraulics  and  Hydrodynamics,  a 
variety  of  Experimental  Results,  and  an  extensive  Table  of  Powers  and 
Roots,    zi  Plates.    z2mo,  5s.  bound. 

"  As  a  text-book  of  reference,  in  which  mechanical  and  commercial  demands  are  Judiciously 
met,  'Templeton's  Companion*  stands  \xnTivaUcd."—AfecAanfc's  Ma^azitte. 

"  It  has  met  with  gjeat  success  in  the  eng^ineeringf  workshop,  as  we  can  testify ;  and  there  are 
a  great  many  men  who,  in  a  great  measure,  owe  their  rise  in  life  to  this  little  hook."— Bitiidi-  g 
News. 

Engineer's  and  Machinist's  Assistant, 

THE  ENGINEER'S,  MILLWRIGHT'S,  and  MACHINIST'S 
PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT.  Comprising  a  collection  of  Useful  Tables, 
Rules  and  Data.  Compiled  and  Arranged,  with  Original  Matter,  by  William 
Templeton.  Seventh  Edition.  Carefully  revised,  with  Additions.  i8mo, 
25.  6^.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

"With  the  utmost  confidence  we  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers." — 
Mcchaniifs  Magazine. 

"A  more  suitable  present  to  an  apprentice  to  any  of  the  mechanical  trades  could  not  possibly 
be  made." — Building  News, 

Mechanics, 

THE  HANDBOOK  OP  MECHANICS,  ByDiONYsius  Lardner, 
D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Uni* 
versity  College,  London.  New  Edition,  Edited  and  considerably  Enlarged 
by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.    378  Illustrations,  post  8v6, 6s.  cloth. 

"  The  explanations  throughout  are  studiously  popular,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  show  the 
application  or  the  various  branches  of  physics  to  the  industrial  arts,  and  to  the  practical  busmess  of 
Mie."— Mining  youmcU, 

Turning. 

LATHE-WORK  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Tools,  Appliances t 
and  Processes  employed  in  the  Art  of  Turning.  By  Paul  N.  Hasluck. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with  a  New  Chapter  on  the  Screw- 
cutting  Lathe.    Crown  8vo,  55.  cloth. 

"  Written  by  a  man  who  knows,  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be  done,  but  who  also  knows  how 
to  do  it,  and  how  to  convey  his  knowledge  to  others.  To  aU  turners  this  book  would  be  valuable."— 
£ngin€ering, 

'We  can  safely  recommend  the  work  to  youn^  engineers.    To  the  amateur  it  will  simply  be 
invaluabte.    To  the  student  it  will  convey  a  great  deal  of  useftil  ia{ortaation."—Engtfieer, 

"A  compact,  succinct,  and  handy  guide  to  lathe-work  did  not  exist  in  our  lanp^uage  until  Mr. 
Hasluck,  by  the  publication  of  this  treatise,  gave  the  turner  3.truevade-mecum."—J/ffuse  Decorator. 

Metal  Turning. 

THE  METAL  TURNER'S  HANDBOOK.  By  Paul  N. 
Hasluck.    With  over  xoo  Cuts.    Crown  8vo,  is.  cloth. 

Iron  and  Steel* 

"  IRON  AND  STEEL  *' :  A  Work  for  the  Forge,  Foundry,  Factory > 
and  Office.  Containing  ready,  useful,  and  trustworthy  Information  for  Iron- 
masters and  their  Stock-takers;  Managers  of  Bar,  Rail,  Plate,  and  Sheet 
Rolling  Mills:  Iron  and  Metal  Founders;  Iron  Ship  and  Bridge  Builders ; 
Mechanical,  Mining,  and  Consulting  Engineers  ;  Architects,  Contractors, 
Builders,  and  Professional  Draughtsmen.  By  Charles  Hoare,  Author  of 
"  The  Slide  Rule,"  &c.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised  throughout  and  considerably 
Enlarged.  With  folding  Scales  of  "Foreign  Measures  compared  with  the 
Engli^  Foot,"  and  "  Fixed  Scales  of  Sqaares,  Cubes,  and  Roots,  Areas, 
Decimal  Equivalents,  &c."    Oblong  ssmo,  leather,  elastic  band,  65. 

*'For  comprehensiveness  the  book  has  net  its  equal."— fron. 

••  One  of  the  best  &(  the  pocket  books,  and  a  useful  comj^anioti  Va.  aCt«x\«^Tij2oe&  ^"l  'woes.'CBa^ 
Ixoa  and steeL"— English  Mechanic, 
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Slone-tvorMnff  Machinery. 

STONE-WORKING  MACHINERY,  and  ths  Raiid  and  Economi- 
cal CoBvmiiKt  of  Sloni.  With  Hinli  on  the  AiTiEeement  aod  ManagenHDl 
of  Sione  Works.   By  M.  Pow.s  Balk.  M.!.M.E.,A.M.1.C,E.   With  numeroui 


Engineer's  Reference  Boole. 

THE   WORKS'   MANAGERS   HANDBOOK  OP  MODERN 
RULES.  TABLES.  AND  DATA.    For  EneiniKrs,  Millwiights,  and  Boiler 

.,...—.  .T-.-.  u.^ —   u,,k:_^ ^  Meial  Workers;    Iron  snd  Brass 

and  Mechanical  Eaitneer.    Second 

■    -      ■       ■  Volume,  medium 

tywK  putliit'd. 


Engineering  Construction, 

PATTERN-MAKING :  A  PracHcal  Treatise,  emhra-cing  the 'Maia 
Types  af  Bngineeriqg  Conalniotion.  and  inclu dine  Gearing,  both  Hand  and 
Machine  maSc,  Enpne  Work,  Sbcaves  and  Pultevs,  Pipes  and  Colnmns, 
Screws,  Machine  Pans,  Pumps  and  Cocks,  Ihe  Monldine  of  Pallems  in 
Loam  isd  GreeDEand,  &c.,  togelber  with  the  metbods  oi  Estimating  the 
weight  of  Castings!  to  which  is  added  an  Appcadii  of  Tables  for  Workshop 
Refetenca.  By  a  Fobkmah  Pattebsi  Makkr.  With  npwards  of  Three 
Hundred  and  Seventy  Illnstrations.  Crown  Bvo,  71.  M.  cloih.  IJiul  publiihtd. 

Smith's  Tables  for  Mechanics,  etc.. 

TABLES.  MEMORANDA.  AND  CALCULATED  RESULTS. 
FOR  MECHANICS.  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  tic. 
Se)ccied  and  Altanged  by  Francis  Suith,    Third  Edition,  Kevised  and  Eo- 


The  Higti-I'ressure  Steam  Engine. 

THE  HIGH-PRESSURE  STEAM-ENGINE  :  An  Extoiiiion 
o(  ill  Comtaralive  Uirils  B>Ki  nn  Baay  loaards  an  trnproncdS^ilem  «/  Cmatna 
lioH.  B]f  Dr.  EnKBT  Albak.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by 
Ur.  POLB,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  (to.  With  aB  Plaiei.  8vo.  i6j.6d.  ctoth. 
"<7aas  thoTDUfhly  lntD1heGwn\i»lAanoiaAWhTW«unvt^aA.<iw\ii;bA.tiulllaaDD^^ 
tgn  utd  diHrvo  ■  plxn  Ui  emi  ideaOhlAinri^—Sluni  Shl(r'"(  ChmUi.  -«'— - 


MECHAmCS  &»  MECHANICAL  ENGlNEEklNG. 


Steam  Boilers* 

A    TREATISE  ON  STEAM  BOILERS:   Their  Strength,  Con- 
struction, and  Economical  Working,     By  Robert  Wilson,  C.E.,  late  In- 
spector, Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association.    Fifth  Edition.     x2mo,  Ss. 
cloth. 
"The  best  treatise  that  has  ever  been  published  on  steam  boilers."— ^«,^«r. 

"The  author  shows  himself  perfect  master  of  his  subject,  and  we  heartily  recommend  all  em 
ploying'  steam  power  to  possess  themselves  of  the  •<itotk^"—Xyland't  Iron  Trade  Circular. 

Boiler  Making, 

THE  BOILER-MAKER'S  READY  RECKONER,    With  Ex- 
amples  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating,  for  the  Use  of  Platers, 
Smiths  and  Riveters.    By  John  Courtney,  Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions,  i^mo,  5s.  half-bound. 
*'  A  reliable  guide  to  the  working  boiler-makei^— /rtTM. 

"  Boiler-makers  will  readily  recognise  the  value  of  this  volume.  .  .  .  The  tables  are  doatly 
printed,  and  so  arrans^ed  that  thev  An  be  referred  to  with  the  greatest  facility,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  will  be  generally  appreciated  and  much  used."— J/tMt>(£^  youmeU, 

Steam  Engine. 

TEXT-BOOK  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE.  By  T.  M. 
GooDEVE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  '*The  Elements  of  Mechanism," 
&c.    Sixth  Edition.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  65.  cloth. 

"  Professor  Goodeve  has  given  us  a  treatise  on  the  steam  engine  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  anjrthing  written  by  Hnxley  or  Maxwell,  and  we  can  award  it  no  higher  ^X9\SK,"—Efti^teer. 

Steam,. 

THE  SAFE   USE  OF  STEAM.     Containing  Rules  for  Un- 

professional  Steam-users.    By  an  Engineer.    Fifth  Edition.    Sewed,  6d. 

"  If  steam-users  would  but  learn  this  little  book  by  heart,  boiler  ezplo^ons  would  become  san 
sations  by  their  xzx\ty."—En£rlish  Mechanic. 

Coal  and  Speed  Tables, 

A  POCKET  BOOK  OF  COAL  AND  SPEED  TABLES,  for 
Engineers  and  Steam^sers.  By  Nelson  Foley,  Author  of  "  Boiler  Con- 
struction."   Pocket-size,  3s.  6d,  cloth ;  45.  leather. 


Contents : 


Table  z.  Decimals  of  Tons  In  cwts.,  ars., 
tbs. — Table  a.  Consumptibn  per  Day  per  I.H.P. 
— ^Table  3.  Consumption  per  Hour  per  I.H.P. 
—Table  4.  Consumption  per  Day  per  sq.  ft. 
grate. — ^Table  5.  Consumption  per  Hour  per 
sq.  ft.  g[rate.— Table  6.  Stowage  of  Coal  and 
Composition. — ^Table  7.  Knots  per  Hour  (Mea- 
sured Mile).— Table  8.  Knots  per  Hour  (Cloch 


and  Cumbrae).— Table  9.  Dechnal  Equivalents 
of  Time. — ^Table  xo.  Knots  per  Hour  in  ft.  per 
min.— Table  ix.  Constants  for  I.H.P.— Table 
xa.  Decimals  of  Cwts.  in  lbs.— Table  13.  Mea- 
sures of  Weight  I  also  Miscellaneous  Results 
—Combustion,  Air  required.  Stoking,  Ac- 
Time  and  Speed  Examples.   


JP^re  Engineering. 

FIRES,  FIRE-E4^GINES,  AND  FIRE-BRIGADES.  With 
a  History  of  Fire-Engines,  their  Construction,  Use,  and  Management ;  Re- 
marks on  Fire-Proof  Buildings,  and  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Fire; 
Statistics  of  the  Fire  Appliances  in  English  Towns ;  Foreign  Fire  Systems ; 
Hints  on  Fire  Brigades,  &c.  &c.  By  Charles  F.  T.  Young,  C.£.  Witk 
numerous  Illustrations,  544  pp.,  demy  8vo,  £1  4s.  cloth. 

*'  To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  fires  and  fire  apparatus;  wa  can  most 
heartily  commend  this  book.  It  is  really  the  only  English  work  we  now  have  upon  the  subject."— 
BngtHeering: 

"  It  displays  much  evidence  of  careful  research ;  and  Mr.  Young  has  put  his  facts  neatly 
together.  It  is  evident  enough  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  practical  details  of  the  construction  of 
steam  fire  engines,  old  and  new,  and  the  conditions  with  whidx  it  is  necessary  they  should  comptt, 
is  accurate  and  fvSl."— Engineer. 

Gas  Lighting. 

COMMON  SENSE  FOR  GAS-USERS:  A  Catechism  of  Gai^ 
Lighting  for  Householders,  Gasfitters^  Millowners,  Architects,  Engineers,  etc. 
By  Robert  Wilson,  C.E.,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Steam  Boilers." 
Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  with  Folding  Plates  and  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25.  6d. 

•'  All  gas-users  will  deddedly  benefit,  both  In  podcet  and  con:kiot\«\i  ^«yj  ^V^'a.-s-a5\^'«scEssa»^ 
of  Mr.  wDsoB'seouasels,''—Ehgi^teerin£r, 
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THE  POPULAR  WORKS  OF  MIGHAEL  REYNOLDS. 

{Known  as  "  The  Engine  Driver's  Friend  "). 

Locomotive'Engine  Driving. 

LOCOMOTIVE-ENGINE  DRIVING  :  A  Practical  Manual  for 
Engineers  in  charge  of^  Locomotive  Engines.  By_  Michael  Reynolds,  Member 
of  the  Societyof  Engineers,  formerly  Locomotive  Inspector  L.  B.and  S.C.  R. 
Sixth  Edition.  Including  a  Key  to  the  Locomotive  Engine.  With  Illus- 
trations and  Portrait  of  Author.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 
"Mr.  Reynolds  has  suppKed  a  want,  and  has  supplied  it  well.  We  can  confidently  recommend 

the  book,  not  only  to  the  practical  driver,  but  to  eveo'one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  performance 

of  locomotive  engines."— TTftf  Ensineer. 

"  Mr.  Reynolds  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  literature  of  the  day.    Of  the  practical  utility 

of  Mr.  Reynolds's  book  we  have  to  speak  m  terms  of  warm  commendation." — Athetieeum. 

"Evidently  the  work  of  one  who  knows  his  subject  thoroughly."— Jfat/wdLy  Service  Gazette. 
"  Were  the  cautions  and  rules  given  in  the  book  to  become  part  of  the  every-day  working  of 

our  engine-drivers,  we  might  have  fewer  distressing  accidents  to  deplore."— Scotsman. 

The  Engineer^  Fireman,  and  Engine-Boy. 

THE  MODEL  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEER,  FIREMAN,  and 
ENGINE-BOY.  Comprising  a  Historical  Notice  of  the  Pioneer  Locomotive 
Engines  and  their  Inventors,  with  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  Certifi- 
cates of  Qualification  in  the  Running  Service  of  Railways.  By  Michael 
Reynolds,  Author  of  "  Locomotive-Engine  Driving."  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  a  fine  Portrait  of  George  Stephenson.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  From  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  author  it  will  appeal  to  the  railway  man  of  to-day  more 
forcibly  than  anything  written  by  Dr.  Smiles.  .  .  .  The  volume  contains  mformation  of  a  tech- 
nical kmd,  and  facts  that  every  driver  should  be  familiar  yrKh."— English  Mechanic. 

"We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  book  in  the  possession  of  everyone  ia  the  kingdom  who  has 
ever  laid,  or  is  to  lay,  hands  on  a  locomotive  engine."— Iron, 

"Replete  with  information  and  graphic  detail  for  the  railway  man."— ^^t/zwty  Seyviu  Geusette. 

Stationar^f  Engine  Driving. 

STATIONARY  ENGINE  DRIVING  :  A  Practical  Manual  for 
Engineers  in  charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  By  Michael  Reynolds.  Second 
Edition,  Enlarged.    With  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

"The  author  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subjects,  and  his  advice  en  the  various  points 
treated  is  clear  and  practical.  .  .  .  He  has  produced  a  manual  which  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
one  for  the  class  for  whom  it  is  specially  intended." — Engineering: 

"Our  author  leaves  no  stone  unturned.  He  is  determined  that  his  readers  shall  not  only  know 
something  about  the  stationary  engine,  but  all  about  it."— Engineer. 

"  An  en^neman  who  has  mastered  the  contents  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  book  will  require  but  little 
actual  experience  with  boilers  and  engines  before  he  can  be  trusted  to  look  after  tiiem."—En£-iish 
Mechanic, 

"  The  book  should  be  possessed  by  every  intelligent  and  ambitious  enftineman,"—-Btfiider, 

Continuous  JRailway  Brakes. 

CONTINUOUS  RAILWAY  BRAKES:  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
the  several  Systems  in  Use  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  their  Construction  aiid 
Performance.  With  copious  Illustrations  and  numerous  Tables.  By  Michael 
Reynolds.    Large  crown  Svo,  gs.  cloth. 

"  A  popular  explanation  of  the  different  brakes.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  forming  public 
opinion,  and  will  be  studied  with  benefit  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  brake.  ...  It  is 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  brake  question  as  it  relates  to  the  rival  systevas."— English  Mechanic. 

"  Written  with  sufficient  technical  detail  to  enable  the  principle  and  relative  connection  of  the 
various  parts  of  each  particular  brake  to  be  readily  graspea." — Mechanical  tVorld. 

"  May  be  recommended  to  all  who  desire  to  study  the  subject  of  continuous  brakes."— /ron. 

Engine^Driving  lAfe. 

ENGINE-DRIVING  LIFE;  or.  Stirring  Adventures  and  Inci- 
dents in  the  Lives  of  Locomotive-Engine  Drivers,  By  Michael  Reynolds. 
Eighth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  as.  cloth. 

"  The  book  from  first  to  last  is  perfectly  fascinating.  Wilkie  Collins'  most  thrilling  conceptions 
are  thrown  into  the  shade  by  true  mcidents,  endless  in  their  variety,  related  in  every  page."— tV^*^ 
British  Mail. 

"Anyone  who  wishes  to  get  a  real  insight  into  railway  life  cannot  do  better  than  read  *  Engine- 

Driving  Life '  (or  himself :  and  if  he  once  laVtes  \.t  Mp  Vv«  will  find  that  the  author's  enthuriasm  and 

real  love  ot  the  engine-driving  proress\ouYrVac«Ksb!im«a\aa,^*Y»aT«^t««cj  ^i^ac^"— 6««Mn^ 


The  whole  of  the  designs  bear  evidence  of  their  being  the  work  of  an  artistic  architect,  and 
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ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  etc. 

CoHst^niction, 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  BUILDING  :   An  Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Principles  of  Construction.     By   E.  Wyndham  Tarn,   M.A.,  Architect. 

Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  58  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  very  v?Uiable  book,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  all  students."— ^wtA/^r. 

"  No  architectural  student  should  be  without  this  handbook  of  const^ictional  knowledge."— 
j4rcfii/ect. 

Villa  Architecture* 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  VILLA  ARCHITECTURE:  Being  a 
\  Series  of  Designs  for  Villa  Residences  in  various   Styles.     With   Outline 

>  Specifications  and  Estimates.    By  C.  Wickes,  Architect,  Author  of  "The 

Spires  and  Towers  of  England,"  &c.    30  Plates,  4to,  half-morocco,  ^i  is. 

\*  Also  an  Enlarged  Edition  of  the  above.  61  Plates,  with  Outline  Speci- 
fications, Estimates,  &c.    £2  2s.  half-morocco. 

"  The  whole  of  the  designs  bear  evidence  of  their  l 
they  will  prove  very  valuable  and  suggestive."— Butiding-  J^ews. 

Useful  Text-'BooJc  for  Architects, 

THE  ARCHITECTS  GUIDE:  Being  a  Text-Book  of  Useful 
Information  for  Architects,  Engineers,  Surveyors,  Contractors,  Clerks  of 
Works,  &c.  &c.  By  Frederick  Rogers,  Architect,  Author  of  "  Specifica- 
tions for  Practical  Architecture,"  &c.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  cloth, 

"  As  a  text-book  of  iiseful  information  for  ardiitects,  engineers,  surveyors,  &c.,  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  handier  or  more  complete  little  \olume."^Standar(i. 

"  A  young  architect  could  hardly  have  a  better  guide-book."— 7V»t*«r  Trades  yournal, 

Faylor  and  Cresy's  Home. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ROME.  By 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.,  F.R.I. B.A.,  and  Edward  Cresy,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Taylor,  M.A.  (son  of 
the  late  G.  L.  Taylor,  Esq.),  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  Chap- 
lain of  Gray's  Inn.    Large  folio,  with  130  Plates,  half-bound,  £3  3s. 

N.B. — This  is  the  only  book  which  gives  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  pre- 
cision of  architectural  measurement,  the  principal  Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome 
in  plan,  elevation,  and  detail. 

"Tajrlor  and  Cresy's  work  has  from  its  first  publication  been  ranked  among  those  professional 
books  which  cannot  be  bettered.  ...  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  examples  of  drawings,  even 
among  those  of  the  most  painstaking  students  of  Gothic,  more  thoroughly  worked  out  than  are  tlie 
one  hundred  and  thirty  plates  in  this  yo]Mrae."— Architect. 

Drawing  for  Builders  and  Students  in  Architecture. 

PRACTICAL  RULES  ON  DRAWING,  for  the  Operative 
Builder  and  Young  Student  in  Architecture,  By  George  Pyne.  With  14 
Plates,  4to,  js.  6d.  boards. 

Specifications  for  Practical  Architecture. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  PRACTICAL  ARCHITECTURE : 

A  Guidtt  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor,  and  Builder ;  with  an  Essay 

on  the  Structure  and  Science  of  Modern  Buildings.    By  Frederick  Rogers, 

Architect.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  demy  Svo,  155.  cloth. 

•,*  A  volume  of  specifications  of  a  practical  character  being  greatly  required,  and  the  old 
standard  work  of  Alfred  Bartholomew  bcmg  out  of  print,  the  author,  on  the  oasis  of  that  work, 
has  produced  the  above. — Extract j'l-om,  Pre/ace. 

Tlie  HousC'Owner^s  Estimator. 

THE  HOUSE-OWNER'S  ESTIMATOR  ;  or,  What  will  it  Cost 
to  Build,  Alter,  or  Repair?  A  Price  Book  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Unpro- 
fessional People,  as  well  as  for  the  Architectural  Surveyor  and  Builder.  By 
the  late  James  D.  Simon,  A.R.I.B.A.  Edited  and  Revised  by  Francis  T.  W. 
Miller,  A.R.I.B.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

■*  In  two  years  it  will  repay  its  cost  a  hundred  t\mcs  ovet." — FieUU 
"A  reryhaady  book."— £ft£'iish  Mechanic, 
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Civil  Architecture. 

THE  DECORATIVE  PART  OF  CIVIL  ARCHITECTURE, 
By  Sir  William  Chambers,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations,  Notes,  and  an 
Examination  of  Grecian  Architecture,  by  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  Edited  by 
W.  H.  Leeds.    66  Plates,  4to,  sis.  cloih. 

Designing,  Measuring,  and  Valuing. 

THE  STUDENTS  GUIDE  to  the  PRACTICE  of  MEASUR- 
ING AND  VALUING  ARTIFICERS*  WORKS.  Containing  Directions  for 
taking  Dimensions,  Abstracting  the  same,  and  bringing  the  Quantities  into 
Bill,  with  Tables  of  Constants,  and  coj^ious  Memoranda  for  the  Valuation  of 
Labour  and  Materials  in  the  respective  Trades  of  Bricklayer  and  Slater, 
Carpenter  and  Joiner,  Painter  and  Glazier,  Paperhanger,  &c.  With  8  Plates 
and  63  Woodcuts.  Originally  edited  bv  Edward  Dobson,  Architect.  Fifth 
Edition,  Revised,  with  considerable  Additions  on  Mensuration  and  Construc- 
tion, and  a  New  Chapter  on  Dilapidations,  Repairs,  and  Contracts,  by  E. 
Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  gs. 

"  Well  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title-page,  and  we  can  thorouGrhly  recommend  It  to  the  dass 
for  whose  use  it  has  been  compiled.  Mr.  Tarn's  additions  and  revisions  hare  much  increased  the 
usefulness  of  the  work,  and  have  especially  augmented  its  value  to  stadeats,''—£figiHeeHtig, 

"The  work  has  been  carefully  revised  and  edited  by  Mr.  E.  Wvndham  Tarn,  M.A.,  and  com. 
prises  several  valuable  additions  on  construction,  mensuration,  dilapidations  and  repairs,  and  otlier 
matters.  .  .  .  This  edition  will  be  found  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  principles  of  measur* 
ing  and  valuing  artificers'  work  that  has  yet  been  pubUsiied."~-BuiUtitijrJsrews. 

"  Might  be  read  and  studied  with  advantage  by  almost  everyone  having  any  connection  wiA 
building  operations,  from  the  architect  downwards.  —A/tf<f^je'  tVorld,  ^ 

Podket  Estimator. 

THE  POCKET  ESTIMATOR  for  the  BUILDING  TRADES. 


fully  revised,  33  Woodcuts,  leather,  waistcoat-pocket  size,  is.  6d, 

"  Contains  a  good  deal  of  information  not  easily  to  be  obtained  from  the  ordlnaiy  price  books. 
The  prices  given  are  accurate,  and  up  to  daXe."—BuiUingr  Neufs. 

"This  book  is  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it."— Buildings  and  Engineering  Times. 

Builder's  and  Surveyor's  Pocket  Technical  Guide. 

THE  POCKET  TECHNICAL  GUIDE  AND  MEASURER 
FOR  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS,  Containing  a  Complete  Explana- 
tion of  the  Terms  used  in  Building  Construction,  Memoranda  for  Reference, 
Technical  Directions  for  Measuring  Work  in  all  the  Building  Trades,  with  a 
Treatise  on  the  Measurement  of  Timber,  Complete  Specifications,  &c.,  &c. 
By  A.  C.  Beaton.  Second  Edition,  with  19  Woodcuts,  leather,  waistcoat- 
pocket  size,  IS.  6d. 
*' An  exceedingly  tiandy  pocket  companion,  thoroughly  reliable."— Builder^s  IVeekly  Reporter, 

"  This  neat  little  compendium  contains  all  that  is  requisite  in  carrying  out  contracts  for  ex- 
cavating, tiling,  bricklaying,  paving,  8ic."— British  Trade  youmat. 

Handbook  of  Specifications. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  SPECIFICATIONS;  or.  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Architect,  Engineer,  Surveyor*  and  Builder,  in  drawing  up 
Specifications  and  Contracts  for  Works  and  Constructions.  Illustrate  by 
Precedents  of  Buildings  actually  executed  by  eminent  Architects  and  En- 
gineers. By  Professor  T.  L.  Donaldson,  P.R.I.B.A.,  &c.  New  Edition,  in 
One  large  Vol.,  8vo,  with  upwards  of  1,000  pages  of  Text,  and  33  Plates, 
£1  lis.  6d,  cloth. 

"In  this  work  forty.four  specifications  of  executed  works  are  given,  including  the  spedfica* 
tions  for  parts  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  Sir  Charles  Sarry,  and  for  the  new  Royal 
Exchange,  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  The  latter,  in  particular,  is  a  very  complete  and  remarkaole 
docament.  It  embodies,  to  a  great  extent;  as  Mr.  Donaldson  mentions,  'the  bill  of  quantities 
with  the  description  of  the  works.'    ...    It  is  valuable  as  a  record,  and  more  valuable  stiU  as  a 

book  of  precedents Suffice  it  to  say  that  Donaldson's  'Handbook  of  Spedficatiom' 

must  be  bought  by  all  architects."— ^M^Afirr. 

Soiled*  and  Factory  Chimneys. 

BOILER  AND  FACTORY  CHIMNEYS:  Their  Draught-potDer 
and  Stability;  with  a  Chapter  ou  Llghtning-Conductors.    By  Robert  Wii^ 
SON,  C.  E.,  Author  of  "  Treatise  o»  Steam  1&o\\«t^'*    Ct .  V«o,  •^».  W.  cloth. 
"A  m<^  raiuable  bo<A  of  its  Und,  fuU  of  useSulVatonoaAotu"— Local  Government  CKvoinidiu 
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DECOKATIVB  ARTS,  etc. 

Woods  ami  JUarties  (Imitation  of). 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  FOR  THE  IMITATION  OF  WOODS 
AND  MARBLES,  as  TiOKbl  and  Practised  by  A.  R.  Van  der  Biinc  and  P. 
Van  DBRBuROiDireciorscif  ibaRottardam  Fiintinc  Iniiitaiian.  Royal  foUo, 
iSt  b7  III  !■-.  llluunted  wilh  u  foU-tiie  Culonnd  I^tea ;  ilw  11  plain  PJatei 
— nprising  154  Tigatta,  pik»  £1 1*1.  W. 
Lilt  ef  Ci 


Colour. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  COLOURING.  Applied  to  Decorative 
Painting  and  Ibe  Arts.  By  Georob  Fiilp.  New  Edition,  adapted  to  the  Dse 
oftheOrnamentalPainterandDBaigaar.  BjEli43 A,  Davidson.  Willi  New 
Coloured  Diagrams  and  Engravinga.    iimo.  ji.  6d.  clotta  boards. 

Glass  Painting. 

GLASS  STAINING  AND  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  ON 
GLASS.  FcomiheGeniuiaof  Dr.GESSSBTand  EuanuelOtto  Fiohbebq 
With  an  Appendli  on  Tbi  Art  or  Ehahellihq.    limo,  IS.  M.  cloth  limp 

Decofation, 

ELEMENTARY  DECORATION.  A  Guide  to  the  Simpler 
" — -  -'Everyday  Art,  B8  applied  to  the  Interior  and  Eiif-'—  ' - 


Dwell; 


I  Houeei 


:aW.  I 


Viihee 


^.•—BMiMiy^  Nivi 


House  Fainting,  etc, 

HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING.  MARBLING.  AND  SIGN 
ICR/rWG,  A  Practical  Manual  ot  By  EmaA.DAVIDSoM.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  Colouied  Plates  and  Wood  EngTavinga.    iimo.  ei.  cloth  hoards. 
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DELAMOTTE'S  WORKS  on  ILLUMINATION  &  ALPHABETS. 


A  PRIMER  OF  THE  ART  OF  ILLUMINATION,  for  the  Use  of 
Beginners :  with  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Art,  Practical  Directions  for 
its  exercise,  and  numerous  Examples  taken  from  Illuminated  MSS.,  printed  in 
Gold  and  Colours.  By  F.  Delamottb.  Small  4to,  95.  elegantly  bound,  cloth 
antique. 

" .    .    .    .    The  examples  of  ancient  MSS.  recommended  to  the  student,  which,  with  much 

food  sense,  the  author  chooses  from  collections  accessible  to  all,  are  selected  with  judgnnent  and 
nowledf  e,  as  well  as  taste."— At/tett^ntm. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS,  Ancient  and  Mediaval,  from  the 
Eighth  Century,  with  Numerals;  including  Gothic,  Church-Text,  large  and 
small,  German,  Italian,  Arabesque,  Initials  for  Illumination,  Monograms, 
Crosses,  &c.,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  Architectural  and  Engineering  Draughtsmen, 
Missal  Painters,  Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers,  Engravers, 
Carvers,  &c.,  &c.  Collected  and  Engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and  printed  in 
Colours.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Royal  8vo,  oblong,  zs.  6d,  ornamental 
boards. 

"  For  those  who  insert  enamelled  sentences  round  gilded  chalices,  who  blazon  shopl^ends  over 
shop-doors,  who  letter  church  walls  with  pitliy  sentences  from  the  Decalogue,  this  book  will  be  use- 
ful. — Athettautn. 

EXAMPLES  OF  MODERN  ALPHABETS,  Plain  and  Ornamental; 
including  German,  Old  English,  Saxon,  Italic,  Perspective,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Court  Hand,  Engrossing,  Tuscan,  Riband,  Gothic,  Rustic,  and  Arabesque; 
with  several  Origmal  Designs,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Roman  and  Old  English 
Alphabets,  large  and  small,  and  Numerals,  for  the  use  of  Draughtsmen,  Sur- 
veyors, Masons,  Decorative  Painters,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  Carvers,  &c. 
Collected  and  Engraved  by  F.  Delamotte,  and  printed  in  Colours^  New 
and  Cheaper- Edition.    Royal  8vo,  oblong,  2s.  6d.  ornamental  boards. 

"  There  is  comprised  in  it  every  possible  shape  into  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
numerals  can  be  formed,  and  the  talent  which  has  been  expended  in  the  conception  of  the  various 
plain  and  ornamental  letters  is  wonderfuL" — Standard. 

"This  volume  has  borne  the  test  of  practical  use,  and  is  invariably  spoken  well  of  by  those  who 
possess  it." — "jfewtlUr  and  Metal-worker. 

MEDimVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  INITIALS  FOR  ILLUMI- 

NA  TORS.    By  F.  Delamotte,  Illuminator,  Designer,  and  Engraver  on  Wood. 

Containing  21  Plates  and  Illuminated  Title,  printed  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Willis  Brooks.    Small  4to,  6s.  cloth  gilt. 

"  A  volume  in  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  come  forth  glorified  in  gilding  audall  the  colours 
of  the  prism  interwoven  and  intertwined  and  intermingled." — Sun. 

THE  EMBROIDERER'S  BOOK  OF  DESIGN.  Containing 
Initials,  Emblems,  Cyphers,  Monograms,  Ornamental  Borders,  Ecclesiastical 
Devices,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Alphabets,  and  National  Emblems.  Col- 
lected by  F.  Delamotte,  and  printed  in  Colours.  Oblong  royal  8vo,  is.  td., 
ornamental  wrapper. 

"  The  designs  are  practical— not  designs  that  cannot  be  done  in  embroidery ;  and  the  hook  will 
no  doubt  be  found  exceedingly  useful  in  the  lady's  work-room  and  in  schools."— Newcastle  Conrant. 

"  The  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  ladies  and  young  children  who  are  endowed  with  the 
art  of  plying  the  needle  in  this  most  ornamental  and  useful  pretty  work."— i5"aj/  Anglian  Tinus. 


Wood  Cartring, 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  WOOD-CARVING,  for  Amateurs;  with 
Hints  on  Design.  By  A  Lady.  With  Ten  large  Plates,  as.  6d.  in  emblematic 
wrapper, 

"The  handicraft  of  the  wood-carver,  so  well  as  a  book  can  impart  it;  may  be  learnt  from  '  A 
Lady's '  publication." — Athenaum. 

"  The  directions  given  are  plain  and  easily  understood."— Eng-lish  Mechanic. 

Letter  Painting. 

THE  ART  OF  LETTER  PAINTING  MADE  EASY,     By 

Tames  Greig  Badenoch.  With  la full-page  Engravings  oi  Examples,  is.  cloth 
limp. 

"  The  system  \s  a  simple  one,  but  qu\le  oilf^xvaX,  w^  \««^  -<nqx^  xYal  cu^tCvil  attention  of  leKei^ 
pfilnfta,    It  can  be  easily  masteted  and  tettvetuY»t«A" —Building  Newt* 
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CARPENTRY,  TIMBER,  etc. 

T»*edgold^s  Carpentry,  Enlarged  by  E.  W.  Tarn. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  CARPENTRY. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Pressure  and  Equilibrium  of  Timber  Framing,  the  Resist- 
ance of  Timber,  and  the  Construction  of  Floors,  Arches,  Bridges,  Roofs, 
Uniting  Iron  and  Stone  with  Timber,  &a  To  which  is  added  an  Essay 
on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Timber,  &c.,  with  Descriptions  of  the  kinds 
of  Wood  used  in  Building ;  also  numerous  Tables  of  the  Scantlings  ot  Tim- 
ber  for  different  purposes,  Uie  Specific  Gravities  of  Materials,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Tredgold,  C.E.  with  an  Appendix  of  Specimens  of  Various  Roofs  of  Iron 
and  Stone,  Illustrated.  Sixtn  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  considerably 
enlarged  by  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A,,  Author  of  "The  Science  of  Build- 
ing," &c.  With  61  Plates,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  Woodcuts.  In 
one  large  vol.,  4to,  price  £1  $s,  cloth.  LJust  published, 

"Ought  to  be  in  every  architect's  and  every  Duilder's  library."— J?»t/<^«r. 

"Tredgold's  •Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry*  is,  without  doubt,  the  standard  English 
authority  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Tarn,  by  supplementing  the  text  of  the  author,  adds  much  to  the 
work,  and  makes  it  an  indispensable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  student,  the  architect,  and  tt>e 
engineer." — Building  News. 

Woodworking  Machinery. 

WOODWORKING  MACHINERY  :  Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Con- 
struction. With  HinXs  on  the  Management  o(  Saw  Mills  and  the  Economical 
Conversion  of  Timber.  Illustrated  with  Examples  of  Recent  Designs  by 
leading  English,  French,  and  American  Engineers.  By  M.  Powis  Balk, 
A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.I.M.E.    Large  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Bale  is  evidently  an  expert  on  the  subject,  and  he  has  collected  so  much  information  that 
his  book  is  all-sufficient  for  builders  and  others  engaged  in  the  conversion  of  timber."— j-l  rciti/cc/. 

"The  most  comprehensive  compendium  of  wood-working  machinery  we  have  seen.    The 
uthor  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject." — Bitilding  News. 

"  Converters  of  timber,  wholesale  joiners,  the  members  generally  of  the  ouilding  trades,  archi- 
tects, and  owners  of  and  dealers  in  timber,  owe  Mr.  Bale  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  cost  of  Lis 
book.    It  is  sound  from  end  to  end,  well  designed  and  well  executed."— /ro;/. 

"  The  appearance  of  this  book  at  the  present  time  will,  we  should  think,  give  a  considerable 
impetus  to  the  onward  march  of  the  machinist  engaged  in  the  designing  and  manufacture  uf 
wood-working  machines.  It  should  be  in  the  office  of  every  wood-^working  factory."— i:';<^//xA 
Mechanic. 

Saw  MiZls. 

SAW  MILLS:  Their  Arrangement  and  Management,  and  the 
Economical  Conversion  of  Timber,  (Being  a  Companion  Volume  to  '*  Wood- 
working Machinery.*')  By  M.  Powis  Bale,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  M.I.M.E, 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  los.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  author  is  favourably  known  by  his  former  work  on  •Woodworking  Machinery,  of  which 
we  were  able  to  speak  approvingly.  This  is  a  companion  volume,  in  wlikh  the  adutinistration  t»l 
a  large  sawing  establishment  is  discussed,  and  the  subject  examined  frcMh  a  financial  standpoint. 
Hence  the  size,  shape,  order,  and  disposition  of  saw-uiills  and  the  like  arc  ;;one  into  in  dctni , 
and  the  course  of  tne  timber  is  traced  from  its  reception  to  its  delivery  in  its  converted  siatc. 
We  could  not  desire  a  more  complete  or  practical  treatise." — Builder. 

"  We  highly  recommend  Mr.  Bale's  work  to  the  attention  and  perusal  of  all  those  who  are  c:}- 
gaged  in  the  art  of  wood  conversion,  or  who  are  about  building  or  remodelling  saw-mills  on  im- 
proved principles."— ^wt/rfwti'  News. 

"Will  be  found  of  much  value  by  that  special  class  of  readers  for  whose  information  it  is  de- 
igned. We  recommend  the  book  to  those  about  to  construct  or  to  manage  iSLVi'm\\\%."^Atheiiauni, 

Underwood  and  Woodland  Tables. 

TABLES  FOR  PLANTING  AND  VALUING  UNDER- 
WOOD AND  WOODLAND ;  also  Lineal,  Superficial,  Cubical,  Wages, 
Marketing,  and  Decimal  Tables.^  Together  with  Tables  for  Converting 
Land-measure  from  one  denomination  to  another,  and  Instructions  for 
Measuring  Round  Timber.  By  Richard  Horton.  izme,  zs.  strongly  bound 
in  leather. 

Carpentering, 

THE  CARPENTER'S  NEW  GUIDE ;  or,  Book  of  Lines  for  Car- 
penters; comprising  all  the  Elementary  Principles  essential  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  Carpentry.  Founded  on  the  late  Peter  Nicholson's  Standard 
Work.     A  New  Edition,  revised  by  Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.SA.    Tvi^'e.'Cvvvi.^ 
with   Practical  Rules  on   Drawing,  by   Oeoi^q^  V^i^la.*    N^VCa.  i\  ^\^'^'^'^. 
4to,  £x  xs.  cloth. 
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Intber  Merchant's  Companion^ 

THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDER'S  COM- 
PA  NION.  Containing  New  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  Reduced  Weight  and 
Measurement  of  Deals  and  Battens,  of  all  sizes,  from  One  to  a  Thousand 
Pieces,  and  the  relative  Price  that  each  size  bears  per  Lineal  Foot  to  any 

S'lven  Price  per  Petersburg  Standard  Hundred ;  the  Price  per  Cube  Foot  of 
quare  Timber  to  any  given  Price  per  Load  of  50  Feet ;  the  proportionate 
Value  of  Deals  and  Battens  by  th6  Standard,  to  Square  Timber  by  the  Load 
of  50  Feet ;  the  readiest  mode  of  ascertainmg  the  Price  of  Scantling  per 
Lineal  Foot  of  anjr  size,  to  any  given  Figure  per  Cube  Foot.  Also  a  variety 
of  other  valuable  information.  By  William  Dowsing,  Timber  Merchant. 
Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.    Crown  8vo,  3s.,  cloth. 

"Everything  is  as  concise  and  clear  as  it  can  possibly  be  made.    There  can  be  no  doubt  tha* 
eVfery  timber  merchant  and  builder  ought  to  possess  it." — ffu/i  Advertiser. 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  a  third  edition  of  these  admirable  tables,  which  for  correctness  and 
simplicity  of  arrangement  leave  nothing  to  be  dedred."— 7V»>3«r  Trades  youmai. 

Practical  Timber  Merchant, 

THE  PRACTICAL  TIMBER  MERCHANT.  Being  a  Guide 
for  the  use  of  Building  Contractors,  Surveyors,  Builders,  &c.,  comprising 
useful  Tables  for  all  purposes  connected  with  the  Timber  Trade,  Marks  of 
Wood,  Essay  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Remarks  on  the  Growth  of  Timber, 
&c.  By  W.  Richardson.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  Od.  clqth. 
"  This  handy  manual  contains  much  valuable  information  for  the  use  of  timber  merchants 

builders,  foresters,  and  all  others  connected  with  the  growth,  sale,  and  manu&cture  of  timber.'— 

your  Hal  <if  Forestry. 

"To  timber  merchants  or  users  this  compact  treatise  will  be  fbund  very  vskS.mX:*'— Illustrated 
Carpenter. 

Timber  Freight  Book. 

THE  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  SAW  MILLER'S,  AND 
IMPORTER'S  FREIGHT  BOOK  AND  ASSISTANT.  Comprising  Rules, 
Tables,  and  Memoranda  relating  to  the  Timber  Trade.  By  William 
Richardson,  Timber  Broker;  together  with  a  Chapter  on  "Speeds  of  Saw 
Mill  Machinery,"  by  M.  Powis  Balb,  M.LM.E..  &c.     xamo,  35.  6d,  cloth. 

Tables  for  Packing-Case  Makers, 

PACKING-CASE  TABLES ;  showing  the  number  of  Super- 
ficial Feet  in  Boxes  or  Packing-Cases,  from  six  inches  square  and  upwards. 
By  W.  Richardson,  Timber  Broker.  Second  Edition.  Oblong  4to,  35. 6d, 
<^oth. 

Will  save  much  labour  and  calculation  to  makers  and  users  of  packing-cases." — Grocer, 
"Invaluable  labour-saving  tables." — Ironnumger 

Superficial  Measurement, 

THE  TRADESMAN'S  GUIDE  TO  SUPERFICIAL  MEA- 
SUREMENT. Tables  calculated  from  z  to  200  inches  in  length,  by  i  to  zo8 
inches  in  breadth.  For  the  use  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Engineers,  Timber 
Merchants,  Builders,  &c.  By  James  Hawkinqs.  Third  Edition.  Fcap., 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Forestry, 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  FORESTRY.  Designed  to  afford  In- 
formation concerning  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Forest  Trees  for  Ornament  or 
Profit,  with  Suggestions  upon  the  Creation  and  Care  of  Woodlands.  By  F.  B. 
Hough.    Large  crown  8vo,  los.  cloth. 

Thnber  Importer's  Guide* 

THE  TIMBER  IMPORTER  '5,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND 
BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE.  By  Richard  E.  Grandy.  Compris- 
ing an  Analyst  of  Deal  Standards,  Home  and  Foreign,  with  Comparative 
Values  and  Tabular  Arrangements  for  fixing  Nett  Landed  Cost  on  Baltic 
and  North  American  Deals,  including  all  intermediate  Expenses,  Freight, 
Insurance,  &c.,  &c. ;  together  with  copious  Information  lor  the  Retailer 
and  Builder.  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected.  lamo,  3s.  6rf. 
cloth  boards. 

"Everytixing  it  pretends  to  be:  bvull  up  eiadviaYkv,  M leads  one  from  a  forest  to  a  treenail,  and 
throws  in,  as  a  makeweight,  a  host  ot  malei\a\  cotvce.tu\Tvi\>x\OKs,  ccStoxniatC.V&V«nis,&c.''--£^M/yuA 
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Mining  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

BRITISH  MINING :  A  Treatise  on  the  History,  Discovery.  Practical 
Development,  and  Future  Prospects  of  Metalliferous  Mines  in  the  United  King- 
dom. ^  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  Mining  Records;  Editor  of 
"  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,*'  &c.  Upwards  of  950 
pp.,  with  230  Illustrations.    Super-royal  8vo,  3^3  3s.  cloth. 

Synopsis  of  Contents : 
Book  I.  Historical  Sketch  of  British       book  III.  Practical  Mining.— Chap.  I. 


Discovery  of  Mineral  Lodes  and  the  Open- 
ing of  Mines.— II.  Practical  Operations  for 
the  Extraction  of  Metalliferous  Ores. — III. 
Ventilation  and  Drainage  of  Mines,  &c.— IV. 
Dressing  Metalliferous  Ores :  Preparation  for 
Smelter. — V.  Discovery  and  Extraction  of 
Iron  Ores  from  Veins  and  other  Deposits. 

Book  IV.  the  Future  prospects  of 
British  Mining.  —  Chap.  i.  Summary, 
Examination  of  the  Probable  Exhaustion  of 
Metalliferous  Minerals.— II.  On  the  Limits 
of  the  Metalliferous  Zone.— III.  The  Occur- 
rence of  Ores  at  Great  Depths  or  in  New 
Districts. — IV.  Improvements  and  Economy 
in  Working-  British  Mines. — V.  General  Sum- 
mary and  Conclusion — Appendix — Glossary 
of  Terms. 


Mining:— Chap.  I.  Mining  Previous  to  the 
Roman  Invasion. —  II.  Mming  during  the 
Roman  Occupation.  — III.  Mining  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century.— IV.  Mining  for  Tin 
and  Copper  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — V.  Mining  for  Lead,  Silver,  &c., 
to  the  tnd  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. — VI. 
Gold,  Plumbago,  Iron  Ore,  and  Sundries  to 
the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
BOOK  II.  On  the  Formation  of  Metal- 
liferous Deposits.— Chap.  I.  The  Rocks 
of  Mining  Districts,  and  the  Distribution  of 
Metalliferous  Deposits. — II.  Mechanics  of 
Mineral  Lodes,  Faults,  Cross  Courses.  &c. — 
III.  The  Laws  relating  to  Mineral  Deposits. 
— IV.  Remarkable  Phenomena  observed  in 
Metalliferous  Ore  Deposits. 

*•  One  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference  of  modem  times.  Mr.  Hunt,  as  keeper  of  mining 
records  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  had  opportunities  for  such  a  task  not  enjoyed  by  anyoue  else, 
and  has  evidently  made  the  most  of  them.  .  .  .  The  language  and  style  adopted  are  good,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  laborious,  conscientious,  and  scientific." — Engineering. 

"  A  mass  of  information  not  elsewhere  available,  and  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who  may 
be  interested  in  our  great  mineral  industries." — Engineer. 

"  A  sound,  business-like  collection  of  interesting  facts.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  information 
Mr.  Hunt  has  brought  together  is  enormous.  .  .  .  The  volume  appears  likely  to  convey  more 
instruction  upon  the  subject  than  any  work  hitherto  published."— A/tnt>i^  yournal. 

"The  work  will  be  for  the  mining'  industry  what  Dr.  Percy's  celebrated  treatise  has  been  for  the 
metallurgical— a  book  that  cannot  with  advantage  be  omitted  from  the  library."- /r^/t  and  Coal 
Trades  ReiHew. 

"Probably  no  one  in  this  country  was  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Hunt  for  undertaking  such  a 
work.  Brought  into  frequent  and  close  association  during  a  long  life-time  with  the  principal  guar- 
dians of  our  mineral  and  metallurgical  industries,  he  enjoyed  a  position  exceptionally  favourable 
for  collecting  the  necessary  information.  The  use  which  ne  has  made  of  his  opportunities  is  sufli- 
ciently  attested  by  the  dense  mass  of  information  crowded  into  the  handsome  volume  which  has 
just  been  published.  ...  In  placing  before  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  present  position  of 
British  Mining,  Mr.  Hunt  treats  his  subject  so  fully  and  illustrates  it  so  amply  that  this  section  really 
forms  a  little  treatise  on  practical  minine.  .  .  .  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  treasure-house  of  statistical 
information  on  mining  suDiects,  and  we  Icnow  of  no  other  work  embodying  so  great  amass  of  matter 
of  this  kind.  Were  uiistoe  only  merit  of  Mr.  Hunt's  volume  it  would  oe  sufficient  to  render  it 
indispensable  in  the  library  of  everyone  interested  in  the  development  of  the  mining  and  metallur- 
gical industries  of  this  coyxcATj[,"~'AtheHaum. 

"  The  literature  of  mining  has  hitherto  possessed  no  work  approaching  in  importance  to  that 
which  has  iust  been  published.  There  is  much  in  Mr.  Hunt's  valuable  work  that  every  shareholder 
in  a  mine  should  read  with  close  attention.  The  entire  subject  of  practical  mining— from  the  first 
search  for  the  lode  to  the  latest  stages  of  dressing  the  ore— is  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  manner. " 
— Academy, 

Coal  and  Iron. 

THE  COAL  AND  IRON  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM.  Comprising  a  Description  of  the  Coal  Fields,  and  of  the  Princi- 
pal Seams  of  Coal,  with  Returns  of  their  Produce  and  its  Distribution,  and 
Analyses  of  Special  Varieties.  Also  an  Account  of  the  occurrence  of  Iron 
Ores  in  Veins  or  Seams ;  Analyses  of  each  Variety ;  and  a  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Pig  Iron  Manufacture  since  the  year  17^0,  exhibiting  the 
Economies  introduced  in  the  Blast  Furnaces  for  its  Production  and  Improve- 
ment. By  Richard  Meade,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Mining  Records.  With 
Maps  of  the  Coal  Fields  and  Ironstone  Deposits  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
8vo,  £1  8s.  cloth. 

"  The  book  is  one  which  must  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  interested  in  coal  and  iron 
production,  and  in  the  iron,  steel,  and  other  metallurgical  industries."— £"«^»««r. 

"  Of  this  book  we  may  unreservedly  say  that  it  is  the  best  of  its  class  which  we  have  ever  met. 
...    A  book  of  reference  which  no  one  engaged  in  the  iron  or  coal  trades  should  QVE\\llx<;snv\ci& 
library." — Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review. 

"  An  exhaustive  treatise  and  a  valuable  work  of  Tefereivce.  .  .  .  TYie  waoxvnx  cA  \':C^w»^  N»\i\Ock. 
preparation  of  the  work  has  involved  must  have  been  enonvvous." — Mining  3 
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MetaUiferais  Minerals  and  Mining, 

TREATISE  ON  METALLIFEROUS  MINERALS  AND 
MINING.  By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer,  &c..  Author  of  "A 
Treatise  on  Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying."  Illustrated  with  numerous  Wood 
Engravings.    Second  Edition,  carefully  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Neither  the  practical  miner  nor  the  general  reader  interested  in  mines,  can  have  a  better  book 
for  his  companion  and  his  guide." — Mining  yourttal. 

"  A  book  that  will  not  only  be  useful  to  the  geologist,  the  practical  miner,  and  the  metallurgist 
but  also  very  interesting  to  the  general  public." — Iron, 

"  As  a  history  of  the  present  state  of  mining  throughout  the  world  this  book  has  a  real  value, 
and  it  supplies  an  actual  want,  for  no  such  information  has  hitherto  been  brought  together  within 
such  limited  space." — Athetututn, 

Earthy  Minerals  ami  Mining. 

A  TREATISE  ON  EARTHY  AND  OTHER  MINERALS 
AND  MINING.  By  D.  C.  Davies,  F.G.S.  Uniform  with,  and  forming  a 
Companion  Volume  to,  the  same  Author's  "  Metalliferous  Minerals  and 
Mining."    With  76  Wood  Engravings,    Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

Summary  of  Contents : 


phate  of  Ume.  PART  III.  Carbon  and  Com* 
pounds  of  Carbon  —  Sulphur.  Part  1\'. 
Arsenic  —  Cobalt  —  Molybdenum  —  Antimony 
and  Manganese  —  Classified  List  of  Mineral 
Substances. 


PART  I.  SilicE— Alumina — Lime — Magnesia 
— Glucina  —  Zirconia  —  Thoria — with  some  of 
their  combinations.  PART  II.  Chloride  of 
Sodium  (Common  Salt)— Nitrate  of  Soda- 
Borax — Baryta — Gypsum — Alum   Shale — Phos- 

"  It  is  essentially  a  practical  work,  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  practical  men.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any  English  work  on  mining  matters  that  contains  the  same 
amount  of  information  packed  in  equally  convenient  {ona."—Aca3emy» 

Underground  Pumping  Machinery* 

MINE  DRAINAGE.  Being  a  Complete  and  Practical  Treatise 
on  Direct-Acting  Underground  Steam  Pumping  Machinery,  with  a  Descrip- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  best  known  Engines,  their  General  Utility  and 
the  Special  Sphere  of  their  Action,  the  Mode  of  their  Application,  and 
their  merits  compared  with  other  forms  of  Pumping  Machinery.  By  Stephen 
MicHELL.    8vo,  15s.  cloth. 

"  Will  be  highly  esteemed  by  colliery  owners  and  lessees,  mining  eneineers,  and  students 
generally  who  require  to  be  acquainted  with  the  best  means  of  securing  the  drainage  of  mines.  It 
IS  a  most  valuable  work,  and  stands  almost  alone  in  the  literature  of  steam  pumping  machinery."— 
Colliery  Guardian. 

Mining  Tools. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MINING  TOOLS.  For  the  Use  of  Mine 
Managers,  Agents,  Students,  &c.  By  William  Morgans,  Lecturer  on  Prac- 
tical Mining  at  the  Bristol  School  of  Mines.    i2mo,  3s.  cloth  boards. 

ATLAS  OF  ENGRAVINGS  to  Illustrate  the  above,  contain- 
ing 23s  Illustrations  of  Mining  Tools,  drawn  to  scale.    4to,  6s.  cloth  boards. 
"  Students  in  the  science  of  mining,  and  overmen,  captains,  managers,  and  viewers  may  gain 
practical  knowledge  and  useful  hints  by  the  study  of  Mr.  Morgans'  manuaL"— Co/ZiVry  OuarJiati. 

Coal  Mining. 

COAL  AND  COAL  MINING:  A  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  By 
Warington  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Mines  of 
the  Crown.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.   i2mo,  4s.  cloth  boards. 

"As  an  outline  is  given  of  every  known  coal-field  in  this  and  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 
principal  methods  of  working,  the  book  will  doubtless  interest  a  very  large  number  of  readers."— 
Mining-  journal. 

Mining  Surveying. 

THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COMPLETE 

GUIDE.    By  William  Lintern,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineer.    With  Four 

Plates  of  Diagrams,  Plans,  &c.    i2mo,  45.  cloth  boards. 

"  Contains  much  valuable  information  given  in  a  small  compass,  and  which,  as  far  as  we  hare 
tested  it,  is  thoroughly  trustworthy." — Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Revinv. 

Subterraneous  Surveying. 

SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  EUmintary  and   Practical 
Treatise  on ;  i^itli  And  vrithoul  0\ft  UabA^vVc  "^^^^X^.  "ft^  T'a^h.k^  ^«kjKvcic, 
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NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  NAVIGATION,  etc. 

PocketSoohfor  Naval  Architects  and  Shipbuilders. 

THE  NAVAL  ARCHITECT'S  AND  SHIPBUILDER'S 
POCKET-BOOK  0/  Formula,  Rules,  and  Tables,  and  Marine  Engineer's  and 
Surveyor's  Handy  Book  of  Reference.  By  Clement  Mackrow,  Member  of  the 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Naval  Draughtsman.  Third  Edition,  Re- 
vised. With  numerous  Diagrams,  &c.  Fcap.,  12s.  td.  strongly  bound  in 
leather. 

"  Should  be  used  by  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  or  design  of  vessels.  .  .  .  Will 
be  found  to  contain-the  most  iseful  tabws  and  formuke  required  by  shipbuilders,  carefully  collected 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  put  together  in  a  popular  and  simple  form." — Engineer. 

"  The  professional  shipbuilder  has  now,  in  a  convenient  and  accessible  form,  reliable  data  for 
solving  many  of  the  numerous  problems  that  present  themselves  in  the  course  of  his  work." — Iron. 

"There  is  scarcely  a  subject  on  which  a  naval  architect  or  shipbuilder  can  require  to  refresh 
his  memory  which  will  not  be  found  within  the  covers  of  Mr.  Mackrow's  book."— £ttg/is/t  Mechanic, 

Pocket-Booh  for  Marine  Engineers. 

A    POCKET-BOOK   OF    USEFUL    TABLES    AND    FOR- 
MXJLM  FOR   MARINE  ENGINEERS.     By  Frank  Proctor,  A.I.N.A. 
Third  Edition.    Royal  32mo,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  4s. 
"We  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  going  far  to  supply  a  long-felt  want."— A'az-a/  Science. 
"A  most  useful  companion  to  all  marine  engineers." — (Jnited  Serz'ice  Gazette. 

Chrantham^s  Iron  Shipbuilding. 

ON  IRON  SHIPBUILDING.  With  Practical  Examples  and 
Details.  By  John  Grantham,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  &c.  Fifth  Edition.  Imp.  4to, 
boards,  enlarged  to  40  Plates,  including  the  latest  Examples.  Together  with 
separate  Text,  also  considerably  enlarged.  lamo,  cloth  limp,  price  £2  zs. 
complete. 

••  Mr.  Grantham's  work  is  of  great  interest.  .  .  .  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  iron  shipbuilding.  ...  It  will,  we  are  confident,  conunand  an  extensive  circulation 
among  shipbuilders  in  general.  .  .  .  The  text-book  on  which  the  examination  in  iron  ship, 
building  of  candidates  tor  promotion  in  the  dockyards  will  be  mainly  based."— Jingineerinx'-. 

Lighthouses. 

EUROPEAN  LIGHTHOUSE  SYSTEMS,  Being  a  Report  of 
a  Tour  of  Inspection  made  in  187^.  By  Major  George  H.  Elliot,  Gorps  of 
Engineers,  U.S.A.  Illustrated  by  51  Engravings  and  31  Woodcuts.  8vo, 
215.  cloth. 

Navigation  (Practical),  with  Tables. 

PRACTICAL  NA  VIGATION.  Consisting  of  the  Sailor's  Sea- 
Book,  by  James  Greenwood  and  W.  H.  Rosser  ;  together  with  the  requisite 
Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working  of  the  Problems,  by 
Henry  Law,  C.E.,  and  Professor  J.  R.  Young.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  ys. 
strongly  half-bound. 

StQ$miS. 

STORMS :  Their  Nature,  Classification,  and  Laws;  with  the  Means 
of  Predicting  them   by  their    Embodiments,  the    Clouds.     By  William 
Blasius.    With  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings.    Crown 
8vo,  xos.  6d.  cloth. 
"A  very  readable  book.    .    .    .    The  fresh  facts  contained  in  its  pages,  collected  with 

evident  care,  form  a  useful  repository  to  meteorolonsts  in  the  study  of  atmospherical  disturbances. 

.    .    .    The  book  will  repay  perusal  as  being  the  production  of  one  who  gives  evidence  of  acute 

observation."— A'a^wre.  

The^  following  books  on  Naval  Architecture,  etc.,  are  published  in  Weale's 

Rudimentary  Series. 

MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS.    By 
Robert  Kipping,  N.A.    Fourteenth  Edition.    i2mo,  2s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING.     Tenth  Edition,  Enlarged,  with 
an  Appendix.  By  Robert  Kipping,  N.Ai  Illustrated.  lamo,  ^s.c^Q\Ja.Vi^^\^^, 

NAVAL  AFCkrrr-fTUFE,    By  JamhsPilmiib.,  Yxi\5x\Xi^^\<\oxv\ 
frith  Pl»t98  Atid  i?..igraihf ;    i  .mo,  4$^  cloOi  \K>Qktd«^ 
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JSlectricitj/, 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICITY:  Including  Galvanism,  Mag- 
netism, Dia-Magnetism,  Electro-Dynamics,  Magno-Electricity,  and  the  Electric 
Telegraph.  By  Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  soo  Woodcuts.    8vo,  £i  4s.  cloth. 

"The  accounts  given  of  electricity  and  gfalvanism  are  not  only  complete  in  a  scientific  sense, 
but,  which  is  a  rarer  thing,  are  popular  and  interestinff."— Za;icf/. 

"Among  the  numerous  writers  on  the  attractive  and  fascinating  subject  of  electricity,  the 
author  of  the-  present  volume  has  occupied  our  best-  attention.  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  public  institution,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  deservedly  patronised  by  the 
scientific  community."— Aft/MW/-  yourttal. 

Text  Book  of  Electricity. 

THE  STUDENTS  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY.  By 
Henry  M.  Noad,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Additional  Chapters,  by  W.  H.  Preecb,  M.I.C.E., 
Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  &c.  With  470  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"The  original  plan  of  this  book  has  been  carefully  adhered  to  so  as  to  make  it  a  reflex  of  the 
existing  state  of  electrical  science,  adapted  for  students.  .  .  .  Discovery  seems  to  have  pro- 
gressed with  marvellous  strides  ;  nevertheless  it  has  now  apparently  ceased,  and  practical  applica- 
tions have  commenced  their  career :  and  it  is  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  these  that  this  fresh 
edition  of  Dr.  Noad's  valuable  text-book  is  launched  tot^."— Extract  from  IntroducHon  by  W.  H. 
Preece,  Esq. 

"  We  can  recommend  Dr.  Noad's  book  for  clear  style,  great  rai^e  of  subject,  a  good  index, 
and  a  plethora  of  woodcuts.    Such  collections  as  the  present  are  indispensable.  — Athenattnt. 

"An  admirable  text-book  for  every  student— beginner  or  advanced— of  etectricity."— 
Engineering: 

"  A  most  elaborate  compilation  of  the  facts  of  electricity  and  vaa.gTo.etissti.''— Popular  Science 
Review. 

"  Dr.  Noad's  text-book  has  earned  for  itself  the  reputation  of  a  truly  scientific  manual  for  the 
student  of  electricity,  and  we  gladly  hail  this  new  amended  edition,  which  brinn  h  once  more  to 
the  front.  Mr.  Preece  as  reviser,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Kempe  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Edwards, 
has  added  all  the  practical  results  of  recent  invention  and  research  to  the  admiraSle  theoretical 
expositions  of  the  author,  so  that  the  book  is  about  as  complete  and  advanced  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  book  to  be  within  the  limits  of  a  X^xtAyooV.."— Telegraphic  Journal. 

JOr.  Lardner^s  School  Handbooks. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  By  Dr.  Lardner. 

328  Illustrations.    Sixth  Edition.    One  Vol.,  35.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  very  convenient  class-book  for  junior  students  in  private  schools.  It  is  intended  to  convej', 
in  clear  and  precise  terms,  general  notions  of  all  the  principal  divisions  of  Phydcal  Science."— 
British  Quarterly  Revieiv. 

ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Dr.  Lardner. 
With  190  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    One  Vol.,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 
"Clearly  written,  well  arranged,  and  excellently  illustrated." — Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Ihr.  Lardner's  Electric  Telegraph. 

THE    ELECTRIC   TELEGRAPH.     By  Dr.   Lardner.     New 
Edition.    Revised  and  Re- written  by  E.  B.  Bright,  F.R.A.S.    140  Illustra- 
tions.   Small  Svo,  2S.  6d.  cloth. 
"One  of  the  most  readable  books  extant  on  the  Electric  Telegnph."— English  Mechanic. 

Field  Fortification. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  THE  ATTACK 
OF  FORTRESSES,  MILITARY  MINING,  AND  RECONNOITRING.  By 
Colonel  I.  S.  Macaulay,  late  Professor  of  Fortification  in  the  R.M.A.,  Woob 
wich.  Sixth  Edition,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  separate  Atlas  of  12  Plates,  12s. 
complete. 

lAghtning. 

THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHTNING,  and  the  Means  of  Defending 
Life  and  Property  from  its  Effects.  By  Major  A.  Parnell,  R.E.  lamo,  7s.  6rf. 
doth. 

"Major  Parnell  has  written  an  original  wotV.  otv  a  sdewW^ic  s^3^s^et\.  ot  unusual  interest ;  and  he 
bas  prefaced  his  arguments  by  a  patient  and  almost  exYoAX&'&N^  o\».>iSntv  ot  >^<&\y«k^«fftKc&Qatfao 
subject  in  the  English  language.  —.^tAenoMm. 
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Geology  and  Genesis. 

THE   TWIN  RECORDS  OF  CREATION;    or,  Geology   and 

Genesis :  their  Perfect  Harmony   and    Wonderful   Concord.    By  George  W, 

Victor  le  Vaux.    Numerous  Illustrations.    Fcap.  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"A  valuable  contribution  to  the  evidences  of  revelation,  and  disposes  very  conclusively  of  the 
arsfuments  of  those  who  would  set  God's  Works  against  God's  Word.  No  real  difficulty  is  shirked, 
and  no  sophistry  is  left  unexposed."— TAe  RocA. 

"  The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  author  is  that  he  combines  an  unbounded  admiration  of 
science  with  an  unbounded  admiration  of  the  Written  Record.  The  two  impulses  are  balanced  to  a 
nicety ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  difficulties  which  to  minds  less  evenly  poised  would  be  serious 
find  immediate  solutions  of  the  happiest  kinds."— Londoft  Review. 

The  Blowpipe. 

THE  BLOWPIPE  IN  CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  AND 
GEOLOGY.  Containing  all  known  Methods  of  Anhydrous  Analysis,  many 
Working  Examples,  and  Instructions  for  Making  Apparatus.  By  Lieut.- 
Colonel  W.  A.  Ross,  R.A.,  F.G.S.  With  lao  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

Contents : 


Chap.  I.  Manufacture  of  Blowin?  Apparatus. 
II.  Construction  of  Pyrolo£fical  Ilamps. — III. 
Supports  and  Apparatus. —  IV.  On  Auxiliary 
Apparatus.— V.  On  the  Structure  and  Manaj^e- 
ment  of  Pyrocones. — VI.  On  Pyrological  Re- 
e^ents. — VII.  On  Reagents  and  Simple  Mineral 
Analyses. — ^VIII.  First  Operations :  Aluminium- 


glate  Reactions  of  Metals  and  Alloys. — IX.  On 
yrological  Mincradogy  and  a  New  Specific 
Gravitometer. —  X.  Inner  Calcium-pyrooorate 
Balls,  "Chemical  Water,"  &c.— XL  Rationale 
of  Outer  and  Inner  Ball  Formation  in  Boric 
Acid  before  the  Blowpipe.  —  XH.  Frieberg 
Qualitative  Examples. 


"The  student  who  goes  conscientiously  through  the  course  of  experimentation  here  laid  down 
will  gain  a  better  insight  into  inoreanic  chemistry  and  mineralogy  than  if  he  had  'got  up 'any  of 
the  best  text-books  of  the  day,  and  passed  any  numt)er  of  examinations  in  their  contents." — Chemu 
cat  News. 

The  Military  Sciences. 

AIDE-MEMOIRE  TO  THE  MILITARY  SCIENCES.  Framed 
from  Contributions  of  Officers  and  others  connected  with  the  different  Ser- 
vices. Originally  edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
Second  Edition,  most  carefully  revised  by  an  Officer  of  the  Corps,  witn  many 
Additions ;  containing  nearly  350  Engravings  and  many  hundred  Woodcuts. 
Three  Vols.,  royal  8vot  extra  cloth  boards,  and  lettered,  £4  los. 

"A  compendious  encyclopaedia  of  military  knowledge,  to  which  we  are  greatly  indebted."— 
Kdinburgh  Review. 

"  The  most  comprehensive  work  of  reference  to  the  military  and  collateral  sciences.'  —Volun' 
teer  Service  Gazette. 

Astronomy. 

ASTRONOMY.  By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
formerly  Radcliffe  Observer  at  Oxford.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected to  the  present  time,  by  William  Thynne  Lynn,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  formerly 
of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.    lamo,  25.  cloth  limp. 

"  A  sound  and  simple  treatise,  very  carefully  edited,  and  a  capital  book  for  beginners."— A'/tcnv. 
ledge. 

"The  present  edition  seems  to  have  been  carefully  and  accurately  brought  down  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  time  by  Mr.  'L,ynxL."—Educatiotutl  Times. 

Geology. 


Earth  at  each  successive  epoch,  especial  reference  being  made  to  the  British 
Series  of  Rocks.  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  &c.  With  over  250 
Illustrations.    i2mo,  5s.  cloth  boards. 

"  The  fulness  of  the  matter  has  elevated  the  book  into  a  manual.    Its  information  is  exhaustive 
and  well  arranged." — School  Board  Chronicle. 

Conchology. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSC  A  :  A   Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.    By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.    With  Appendix  by  Ralph 
Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  numerous  Plates  and  300  Woodc^3A."5..  \^"asA.'3ssais^ 
bound  in  cloth  boards,  7s,  6d. 

"A  most  valuablo  storehouse  of  conchologlcai  and  ^eo\oR\caX  vxtorrca.\:\o^'— HaT*ujV*£; 
Science  Gossif, 
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Dr.  LARDNER'S  HANDBOOKS  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

\*  The  following  five  volumes,  though  each  is  complete  in  itself,  and  to  be  pur- 
fChased  separately,  form  A  Complete  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy.    The 
style  is  studiously  popular.    It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  supply  Manuals  for  the 
Student,  the  Engineer,  the  Artisan,  and  the  superior  classes  in  Schools. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MECHANICS.    Enlarged  and  almost  re- 

written  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.    With  378  Illustrations.    Post  8vo, 

6s.  cloth. 

"The  perspicuity  of  tbe  original  has  been  retained,  and  chapters  which  had  become  obsolete 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  more  modem  character.  The  explanations  throughout  are 
studiously  popular,  and  care  has  been  taken  to  show  the  application  of  the  various  branches  of 
physics  to  tne  industrial  arts,  and  to  the  practical  business  of  h(G."— Mining  yottrftai. 

"  Mr.  Loewy  has  carefully  revised  the  book,  and  brought  it  up  to  modem  requirements."— 

"  Natural  philosophy  has  had  few  exponents  more  able  or  better  skHled  in  the  art  of  popU' 
larising  the  subject  than  Dr.  Lardner ;  and  Mr.  Loewy  is  doing  good  service  in  fitting  this  treati!>e 
and  the  others  of  the  series,  for  use  at  the  present  time." — Scolsmaft. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEUMATICS. 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.    With 

236  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"For  those  'who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science  without  the  pro- 
found methods  of  mathematical  mvcstigation,'  this  work  is  not  merely  intended,  but  well  adapted.'' 
— Chemical  News. 

"  The  volume  before  os  has  been  carefully  edited,  augmented  to  nearly  twice  the  bulk  of  the 
ormcr  edition,  and  all  the  most  recent  matter  has  been  added.    .    .    .    It  is  a  valuable  text-book." 
—Nature. 

"  Candidates  for  pass  examinations  will  find  it,  we  think,  specially  suited  to  their  reqmrements." 
Enjflish  Mechanic. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  HEAT.  Edited  and  almost  entirely  re- 
written by  Benjamin  Loewy,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  117  Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  65. 
cloth. 

"  The  style  is  always  clear  and  precise,  and  conveys  instruction  without  leaving  any  cloudiness 
or  lurking  doubts  h€t\mA."—Eftgifteeritig: 

"  A  most  exhaustive  book  on  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 

understood  by  all  who  desire  to  attain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  physical  science Mr. 

Loewy  has  included  all  the  kitest  discoveries  in  the  varied  laws  and  effects  •i  heat." — Standard. 

"  A  complete  and  handy  text-book  for  the  use  of  students  and  general  readers." — Ettglish 
Mechanic, 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  OPTICS,   ByDiONYSius  Lardner,D.C.L., 

formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in   University 

College,  London.    New  Edition.    Edited  by  T.  Olver  Harding,  B.A.  Lond., 

of   University  College,   London.    With  298  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  448 

pages,  55.  cloth. 

"Written  by  one  of  the  ablest  English  scientific  writers,  beautifully  and  elaborately  illustrated." 
-—Mechanics'  Mag^axine. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ELECTRICITY,   MAGNETISM,  AND 
ACOUSTICS.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    New  Edition.    Edited  by  George  Carey 
Foster,  B.A.,  F.C.S.    With  400  Illustrations.    Small  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 
"  The  book  could  not  have  been  entrasted  to  anyone  better  calculated  to  preserre  the  terse  and 

lucid  style  of  Lardner,  while  correcting  his  errors  and  bringing  up  his  work  to  the  present  state  of 

scientific  knowledge." — Popular  Science  Review. 

I>r»  Lardner^s  Hanxlhooh  of  Astronomy. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  ASTRONOMY.  Forming  a  Companion 
to  the  "  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy.''  By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L., 
formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University 
College,  London.  Fourth  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Edwin  Dunkin, 
F.R.A.S.,  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich.  With  38  Plates  and  upwards  of 
100  Woodcuts.  In  One  Vol.,  small  8vo,  550  pages,  gs.  6d.  cloth. 
"  Probably  no  other  book  contains  the  same  amount  of  information  in  so  compendious  and  well- 
arranged  a  form— certainly  none  at  the  price  at  which  this  is  offered  to  the  puhUc.'—ylthtmeum. 

"  We  can  do  no  other  than  pronounce  this  work  a  most  valuable  manual  of  astronomy,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  it  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general— but  at  the  same  time  correct— acquaint- 
ance with  this  sublime  science." — Quarterly  yourncU  qf  Science. 

"One  of  the  most  deservedly  popular  books  on  the  subject  .    .    .    We  would  recommend  not 


only  the  student  of  the  elementary  pr\nc\p\e%  ol  iVve  sc\eace,but  he  who  aims  at  mastering  the 
7i/]e«erand  ma***"*"-'- — '' ' ' — *■ — i...-^'* a^i — ..•.w. .\.-> — ^..»_._,     «     .. 


higher  and  mathematical  branches  of  asttonomv.  wo\,  xo  \>q  -<N\\!i\Q>sX\3Kk&  ^^xVl\k;^'\«\»ssl.''— /Voc^*. 
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DR.  LARDNEfi'8  MUSEUM  OF  8GIENGE  AND  ART. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  Edited  by 
DioNrstus  Lardneh,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Philgsophy  and 
AsUoDomv  in  UDitersily  Colleee,  London.  With  upwards  of  i.m  Eagrav- 
ingsoa  Wood.  In  e  Double  VoIudkb.  fi  ii.,  m  a  new  and  elegant  cloihbiud. 
ug;  or  htuidsomfelj  boiud  in  half-morocco,  315.  Gd. 

.  -      — OHieiilUiiBfes— UovtaobHrreibtHtfirAa 

aatineSIBn— ItiiflwBy  Acctdcula        —  CmmBmTtoijg!    TT"    '  "'■' — ■ -■— 
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r,  Clocks  and  Watches,  ac.    _„  _— 

u.uu.,0,  dolhplI,ss. 
The  Mieroaeope.    Containing  Optical  Images,  Magnifying  Glasses,  Ori§ 
and  Description  of  the  Mjcroscope,  Microscopic  Objecia,  the  Solar  Micr 
scope,  Micnucopic  Drawing  and  Engraving,  &c.    147  illustrations,  clo 
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The  Bee  ana  While  Anit :  Their  Manners  and  Habits.    With  Illustr 

lions  of  Animal  Instinct  and  Intelligence.    135  Illnstraliona,  cloth  gill,  ts 
Tfte  mieetrte  Telegraph  Fopiilarised.  To  render  intelli^ble  to  all  wl 

forms  of  Telegraphy  in  Actual  OpeialioQ.      looVuiUa*:™*,  >>«>. 
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MATHEMATICS,  GEOMETRY,  TABLES,  etc. 


Practical  Mathematics* 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN.  Being  a  Com- 
mon-place Book  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  Designed  chiefly  for  the 
Use  of  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  and  Surveyors.  Part  I.  Pure  Mathe- 
matics :  comprismg  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Trigono- 
metry, Conic  Sections,  Properties  of  Curves.  Part  II.  Mixed  Mathematics: 
comprising  Mechanics  in  general  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydro- 
dynamics, Pneumatics,  Mecnanical  Agents,  Strength  of  Materials.  With  an 
Appendix  of  copious  Logarithmic  and  other  Tables.  By  Olinthus  Greg- 
ory, LL.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  Enlarged  by  Henry  Law,  C.E.  4th  Edition,  care- 
fully Revised  by  J.  R,  Young,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Belfast 
College.     With  13  Plates,  8vo,  £1  is.  cloth. 

"  The  engineer  or  architect  will  here  find  ready  to  his  hand  roles  for  solving  nearly  every 
mathematicaldifficulty  that  may  arise  in  his  practice.  The  rules  are  in  all  cases  explamed  by 
means  of  examples,  in  which  every  step  of  the  process  is  dearly  worked  out." — Builder, 

"One  of  the  most  serviceable  books  for  practical  mechanics.  .  .  Professor  Youngf  has 
modernised  the  notation  throughout,  introduced  a  few  paragraphs  here  and  there,  and  corrected 
the  numerous  tvpographical  errors  which  had  escaped  the  eyes  of  the  former  Editor.  The  book 
is  now  as  conipfete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It  is  an  instructive  book  for  the  student,  and  a 
Text-book  for  him  who,  having  once  mastered  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  needs  occasionally  to 
refresh  his  memory  upon  them.  — Building  News, 

"  As  a  standard  work  on  mathematics  it  has  not  been  excelled."— ^r/t<ran. 

Metrical  Units  and  Systems^  etc, 

MODERN  METROLOGY :  A  Manual  of  the  Metrical  Units 
and  Systems  of  the  Present  Century.  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  proposed 
English  System.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Author  of  *'  Aid 
to  Survey  Practice,"  &c.    Large  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  author  has  brought  together  much  valuable  and  interesting  information.  .  .  .  The 
main  object  of  the  work  appears  to  be  the  discussion  of  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  complex 
systems  of  weights  and  measures  which  are  unfortunately  still  in  use  in  this  country.  To  provide 
such  a  remedy  is  a  serious  task,  and  one  well  wortliy  of  the  attention  of  a  great  statesman  such  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed.  .  .  .  We  cannot  but  recommend  the  work  to  the 
consideration  of  all  interested  in  the  practical  reform  of  our  weights  and  measures." — Nature. 

"  For  the  larg^e  collection  of  measures  brought  toijether,  the  author  supplies  the  French 
scientific  equivalents,  in  terms  of  the  metrical  system.  He  also  gives  throughout  a  double  set  of 
English  equivalents,  the  first  of  which  he  calls  the  'Commercial  Measures,' and  the  second  the 
*  Saentific  Value.'  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  amount  of  labour  that  must  have  been 
devoted  to  the  calculation ;  and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  values  affords  an  easy  means  of  check- 
ing the  work  by  comparison." — Athetueum, 

"For  exhaustive  tables  of  equivalent  weights  and  measures  of  all  sorts,  and  for  clear  demonstra- 
tions of  the  effects  of  the  various  systems  that  have  been  proposed  or  adopted,  Mr.  Jackson's 
treatise  is  without  a  nyzV'^Acadetny. 

The  Metric  System. 

A  SERIES  OF  METRIC  TABLES,  in  which  the  British  Stand- 
ard Measures  and  Weights  are  compared  with  those  of  the  Metric  System  at  present 
in  Use  on  the  Continent.  Bv  C.  H.  Dowlino,  C.E.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.    8vo,  los.  6a.  strongly  bound. 

"  Their  accuracy  has  been  certified  by  Professor  Airy,  the  Astrononier-RoyaL"— ^K^iWiW. 

"Mr.  Dowling's  Tables,  which  are  well  put  together,  come  Just  in  time  as  a  ready-reckoner  for 
the  conversion  of  one  system  into  the  other.'— A  inef  taunt 

Geometry  for  the  Architect,  Engineer^  etc. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY,  for  the  Architect,  Engineer  and 
Mechanic.  Giving  Rules  for  the  Delineation  and  Application  of  various 
Geometrical  Lines,  Figures  and  Curves.  By  E.  W.  Tarn,  M.A.,  Architect, 
Author  of  "The  Science  of  Building,"  &c.  Second  Edition.  With  Appen- 
dices on  Diagrams  ot  Strains  and  Isometrical  Projection.  With  172  Illus- 
trations, demy  8vo,  95.  cloth. 

"  No  book  with  the  same  objects  in  view  has  ever  been  published  in  which  the  clearness  of  the 
rules  laid  down  and  the  illustrative  diagrams  have  been  so  satisfactory."— Sw/fwan. 

"  This  is  a  manual  for  the  practical  man,  whether  architect,  engineer,  or  mechanic.    .    .    ,  The 
object  of  the  author  being  to  avoid  aU  absXTuse  {oTtQ,M\a&  ot  cornvWcaXed  methods,  and  to  enable 
penons  with  but  a  moderate  knowledge  of  geomeXrj\Q'woxV.o>ix««  v*^\s\en»x«niicMAr— Eng/irA 
J/fe-Ata/i/c. 
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Comprehensive  Weight  Calculator, 

THE  WEIGHT  CALCULATOR,  Being  a  Series  of  Tables 
upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive  Plan,  exhibiting  at  One  Reference  the  exdct 
Value,  of  any  Weight  from  i  lb.  to  15  tons,  at  300  Progressive  Rates,  from  id. 
to  i68s.  per  cwt.,  and  containing  186,000  Direct  Answers,  which,  with  their 
Combinations,  consisting  of  a  single  addition  (mostly  to  be  performed  at 
sight),  will  afford  an  aggregate  of  10,266,000  Answers ;  the  whole  being  calcu- 
lated and  designed  to  ensure  correctness  and  promote  despatch.  By  Henry 
•  Harben,  Accountant,  Sheffield,  Author  of  "The  Discount  Guide."  An  en- 
tirely New  Edition,  carefully  revised.    Royal  8vo,  strongly  half-bound,  £i  55. 

"  A  practical  and  useful  work  of  reference  for  men  of  business  generally ;  it  is  the  best  of  the 
kind  we  nave  seen.  We  have  freouently  been  asked  if  such  a  work  as  this  could  be  obtained,  and 
therefore  refer  to  it  with  pleasure.— /r»«wtf«^^r. 

"  Of  priceless  value  to  business  men.  Its  accuracy  and  completeness  have  secured  for  it  * 
reputation  which  renders  it  quite  unnecessarv  for  us  to  say  one  word  in  its  praise.  It  is  a  necessary 
book  in  all  mercantile  ofSLC^."— Sheffield  Independent, 

"An  enormous  aunount  of  labour  must  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  tables, 
but  the  result  is  a  series  which  gives  the  answers  sought  more  reaaily  than  any  of  its  predecessors." 
Alining  jfoumal. 

Comprehensive  Discount  Guide, 

THE  DISCOUNT  GUIDE,  Comprising  several  Series  of 
Tables  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  Ironmongers,  and  others, 
by^  which  may  be  ascertained  the  exact  Profit  arising  from  any  mode  of  using 
Discounts,  either  in  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Goods,  and  the  method  of  either 
Altering  a  Rate  of  Discount  or  Advancing  a  Price,  so  as  to  produce,  by  one 
operation,  a  sum  that  will  realise  any  required  profit  after  allowing  one  or 
more  Discounts :  to  which  are  added  Tables  of  Profit  or  Advance  from  i^  to 
90  per  cent..  Tables  of  Discount  from  i\  to  gSf  per  cent.,  and  Tables  of  Com- 
mission, &c..  from  i  to  10  per  cent.  By  Henry  Harben,  Accountant,  Author 
of  "  The  Weight  Calculator."  New  Edition,  carefully  Revised  and  Corrected. 
Demy  Bvo,  544  pp.  half-bound,  £i  55. 

"  All  these  tables  are  well  arranged  and  clearly  printed ;  and  the  collection  will  be  found  of  great 

*  ■  ■  tnc  "      ■  "      " 


value  in  those  businesses  for  which  the  book  has  been  esi>ecially  compiled." — Engineering; 

"  A  book  such  as  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  business  men,  to  whom  the  saving 
means  saving  of  money.    We  have  the  nigh  authority  of  Professor  T.  R.  Young  that  the  tables 


"  A  book  such  as  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by  business  men,  to  whom  the  saving  of  time 

ns  saving  of  money.    We  have  the  nigh  authority  of  Professor  T.  R.  Young  that  the  tables 

throughout  the  work  are  constructed  upon  strictly  accurate  principles.     The  work  is  a  model  of 


typographical  clearness,  and  must  prove  of  great  value  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  general 
traders. — British  Trade  yournal. 

"  Much  thne  and  labour  will  be  saved  by  the  use  of  this  book— even  to  the  most  expert  arith- 
metician. The  great  practical  utility  of  tne  '  Discount  Guide '  will  no  doubt  make  it  a  standard 
work  of  reference."— £o«flte«  Commercial  Record. 

Iron  and  Metal  Trades^  Calculator. 

THE  IRON  AND  METAL  TRADES'  COMPANION.  Being 
a  Calculator,  containing  a  Series  of  Tables  upon  a  New  and  Comprehensive 
Plan,  for  expeditiously  ascertaining  the  Value  of  any  Goods  bought  or  sold 
by  Weight,  from  is,  per  cwt.  to  U2s.  per  cwt.,  and  from  one  farthing  per 
pound  to  one  shilling  per  pound.  Eacn  Table  extends  from  one  pound  to 
100  tons.  To  which  are  appended  Rules  on  Decimals,  Square  and  Cube  Root, 
Mensuration  of  Superficies  and  Solids,  &c. ;  also  Tables  of  Weights  of 
Materials,  and  other  Useful  Memoranda.  By  Thomas  Downie.  Strongly 
bound  in  leather,  396  pp.,  9s. 

"  A  most  useful  set  of  tables,  and  win  supply  a  want,  for  nothing  like  them  before  existed."— 
Building  News. 

"  Will  save  the  possessor  the  trouble  of  making  numerous  intricate  calculations.  Althoujgh 
specially  adapted  to  the  iron  and  metal  trades,  the  tables  contained  in  this  handy  little  companion 
will  be  found  useful  in  every  other  business  in  which  merchandise  is  bought  and  sold  by  weight."— 
RaUway  News. 

Practical  Geometry. 

THE    GEOMETRY  OF   COMPASSES;  or,  Problems  Resolved 

by  the  mere  Description  of  Circles  and  the  use  of  Coloured  Diagrams  and 

Symbols,    By  Oliver  Byrne.    Coloured  Plates.    Crown  Bvo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  very  useful  work,  which  will  be  valued  by  all  who  are  pursuing  the  useful  and  fascinating 
study  of  geometry."- /rc>«. 

"The  treatise  is  a  good  one,  and  remarkable— like  all  Mr.  Byrne's  contributions  to  the  science 
of  geometry— for  the  lucid  character  of  its  teAching."— Building  Ntws. 

' '  The  problems  In  this  useful  book  are  cleverly  worked  out\i^  \>eaLVL<&<h3S\.v  c*\o>a*^*sv\>»sv«Jv««^^. 
diagrams.    It  Will  no  doubt  be  extensively  circulated.    "We  YvVft"^^  t%co\MnKodL\xr---Cawibr«K« 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  USEFUL  ARTS. 


Soap-tnaking, 

THE  ART  OF  SOAP-MAKING:  A  Practical  Handbook  of  the 
Manufacture  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soaps,  Toilet  Soaps,  &c.  Including  many  New 
Processes,  and  a  Chapter  on  the  Recovery  of  Glycerine  from  Waste  Leys. 
By  Alexander  Watt,  Author  of  •'  Electro-Metallurgy  Practically  Treated," 
&c.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  9s.  cloth. 
"The  work  will  prove  very  useful,  not  merely  to  the  technological  student;  but  to  the  practical 

soapboiler  who  wishes  to  understand  the  theory  of  his  art." — Chemical  News. 

"It  is  really  an  excellent  example  of  a  technical  manual,  entering,  as  it  does,  thorouehly  and 

exhaustively  both  mto  the  theory  and  practice  of  soap  manufacture.  The  book  is  well  and  nonestfy 

done,  and  deserves  the  considerable  circulation  with  which  it  will  doubtless  meet." — Knowledge. 
"  Mr.  Watt's  book  is  a  thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  an  art  which  has  almost  no  literature  in 

our  languag-e.    We  congratulate  the  author  on  the  success  of  his  endeavour  to  fill  a  void  in  English 

technical  literature."— Aa^«r^. 

" .  ,  .  .  Clearly  and  concisely  written,  and  appears  to  be  comprehensive  and  complete."— 
Engineeriftg, 

Leather  Manufacture. 

THE  ART  OF  LEATHER  MANUFACTURE.  Being  a 
Practical  Handbook,  in  which  the  Operations  of  Tanning,  Currying,  and 
Leather  Dressing  are  fully  Described,  and  the  Principles  of  Tanning  Ex- 
plained,  and  many  Recent  Processes  introduced;  as  also  Methods  for  the 
Estimation  of  Tannin,  and  a  Description  of  the  Arts  of  Glue  Boiling,  Gut 
Dressing,  &c.  By  Alexander  Watt,  Author  of  "  Soap-Making/'  "  Electro- 
Metallurgy,"  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  12s,  6d.  cloth. 

[Just  published, 

"Every  Item  of  use  and  interest  to  the  leather  trade  has  been  touched  upon,  and  the  descrip- 
tions and  explanations  of  the  various  processes  are  exhaustively  given." — Tanfters'  and  Currier^ 
yottrnal. 

"A  most  lucid  and  readable  book  upon  difficult  and  intricate  subjects.  Every  known  process  of 
tanning,  from  the  most  primitive  to  the  most  recent,  is  fully  and  accurately  described.'  — Scottish 
Leather  Trader. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Making. 

THE  ART  OF  BOOT  AND  SHOE-MAKING,  A  Practical 
Handbook,  including  Measurement,  Last-Fitting,  Cutting-Out,  Closing  and 
Making,  with  a  Description  of  the  most  approved  Machinery  employed. 
By  John  B.  Leno,  late  Editor  of  St.  Crispin,  and  The  Boot  and  Shoe-Maker. 
With  numerous  Illustrations,    Crown  8vo,  55.  cloth.  CJwsf  published. 

"  A  very  complete  account  of  the  art  and  science  of  bootmaking.  which  includes  all  that  need 
be  said  about  leathers  and  other  materials,  as  well  as  about  hand-tools  and  the  various  machines 
that  have  latterly  been  introduced  to  supplement  or  supersede  the  old-fashioned  handiwork." — 
IFeeA/y  Dispatch. 

Dentistry, 

MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
Construction  of  the  various  kinds  of  Artificial  Dentures.  Comprising  also  Use- 
ful Formulae,  Tables  and  Receipts  for  Gold  Plate,  Clasps,  Solders,  &c.  &c. 
By  Charles  Hunter.  Second  Edition,  Revised.  With  upwards  of  100 
Wood  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d.  cloth. 
"The  work  is  very  prsictical."— Monthly  Review  q/" Dental Sursrery. 

"  An  authoritative  treatise.  .  .  .  We  can  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Hunter's  treatise  to  all 
students  preparing  for  the  profession  of  dentistry,  as  well  as  to  every  mechanical  dentist.' — Dublin 
Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

"  A  work  in  a  concise  form  that  few  could  read  without  gaining  information  from."— British 
Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

"The  best  book  on  the  subject  with  which  we  are  acquainted."— ^«<fx«»/ i^rrxj  and  Circular. 

Brewing. 

A   HANDBOOK  FOR    YOUNG  BREWERS.     By  Herbert 

Edwards  Wright,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  little  volume,  containing  such  a  large  amount  of  good  sense  In  so  small  a  compass,  ought 
to  recoinniend  itself  to  every  brewery  pupil,  and  many  wno  have  passed  that  stage, —^fravr*' 
Guardian. 

"  The  book  is  very  clearly  written,  and  t\\e  aLUt\\ot  has  successfully  brought  his  scientific  know> 
Jedg-e  to  bear  upon  the  various  processes  and  delaWs  ot  \jtc>n'wv%,  1q  xXvt  ■^Jo^xwi  student  of  brewing, 
the  reading  of  such  a  book  as  ttiis  is  caicu\ateOL  Xo  do  good  tox  vt  ViNl  Vft^dVM».  vo'\svq{o:\x^\»*.  wjEj 
what  is  to  be  done,  but  why  it  should  be  done  "—Breivir 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  USEFVL  ARTS. i^ 

BUectr opiating f  etc, 

ELECTROPLATING  :  A  Practical  Handbook,  By  J.  W.  Urqu- 
HART,  C.B.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  55.  cloth. 

"The  volume  is  without  a  rival  in  its  i>articular  sphere,  and  the  lucid  style  in  which  it  is  written 
commends  it  to  those  amateurs  and  experimental  electrotypers  who  have  but  slight,  if  any,  know- 
Icd^e  of  the  processes  of  the  art  to  which  they  turn  their  attention." — Design  andiVork. 

"  The  information  pven  appears  to  be  based  on  direct  perscHial  knowledge.  ...  Its  science 
is  sound  and  the  style  is  always  clear." — Athenaum. 

JSlectrotypinOf  etc* 

ELECTROTYPING  :  The  Reproduction  and  Multiplication  of  Print- 
ing Surfaces  and  Works  of  Art  by  the  Electro-deposition  of  Metals.  By  J,  W. 
Urqu  MART,  C.E.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

"The  book  is  so  thoroughly  practical  that  it  assumes  to  start  with  an  entire  ignorance  on  the 
reader's  part  of  electricity.  He  is,  therefore,  conducted  through  its  leading  laws,  then  through  the 
uietals  used  by  electrotypers,  the  apparatus,  and  the  depositing  processes,  up  to  the  final  prepara- 
tion  of  the  work." — Are  yountal. 

"  In  this  work  the  author  enters  systematically  and  thoroughly  into  every  department  of  the 
process,  in  the  style  of  one  who  combines  theory  with  practice.  We  can  recommend  this  treatise, 
not  merely  to  amateurs,  but  to  those  actually  engaged  in  the  trade." — Chemical  News. 

Electric  Lighting, 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT :  Its  Production  and  Use.  Embodying  Plain 
Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Voltaic  Batteries,  Electric  Lamps,  and 
Dynamo-Electric  Machines.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.,  Author  of  "  Electro- 
plating: A  Practical  Handbook."  Edited  by  F.  C.  Webb,  M.I.C.E.,  M.S.T.E. 
Second  Edition,  revised,  with  large  Additions  and  128  lUusts.    ys.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  book  is  by  far  the  best  that  we  have  ^et  met  with  on  the  subjject." — Athenaitnt. 

"It  is  the  only  work  at  present  available  which  gives,  in  language  intelligible  for  the  most  part 
to  the  erdinary  reader,  a  general  but  concise  history  of  the  means  which  have  been  adopted  up  t»- 
the  present  time  in  producing  the  electric  light.  ...  A  chapter  on  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
electric  light  and  gas  contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  information." — Metropolitan. 

"  The  book  contains  a  general  account  of  the  means  ackipted  in  producing  the  electric  light,  not 
only  as  obtained  from  voltaic  or  galvanic  batteries,  but  treats  at  length  of  the  dynamo-electric 
machine  in  several  of  its  forms.  .  .  .  An  important  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  electric 
light.    Students  of  the  subject  should  not  fail  to  read  it." — Colliery  Guardian. 

Electro^Metallurgy, 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY ;  Practically  Treated.  By  Alexander 
Watt,  F.R.S.S.A.  Eighth  Edition,  Revised,  with  Additional  Matter  and 
Illustrations,  including  the  most  recent  Processes.  i2mo,  3s.  64.  cloth  boards. 

"From  this  book  both  amateur  and  artisan  may  learn  everything  necessary  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  electroplating."— /«?«. 

"A  practical  treatise  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  work  in  the  art  of  electro- deposition  as 
a  business." — English  Mechanic. 

Silversmiths^  Work, 

THE  SILVERSMITHS  HANDBOOK.  Containing  full  In- 
structions  for  the  Alloying  and  Working  of  Silver,  including  the  different 
modes  of  Refining  and  Melting  the  Metal,  its  Solders,  the  Preparation  of  Imi- 
tation Alloys,  Methods  of  Manipulation,  Prevention  of  Waste,  Instructions 
for  Improving  and  Finishing  the  Surface  of  the  Work,  together  with  other 
useful  Information  and  Memoranda.  By  George  E.  Gee,  Jeweller,  &c. 
Second  Edition,  Revised,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  i2mo,  35.  6d.  cloth 
boards.  [J^^t  published. 

"The  chief  merit  of  the  work  is  its  practical  character.  .  .  The  workers  in  the  trade  will 
speedily  discover  its  merits  when  they  sit  down  to  study  it." — English  Mechanic. 

"  This  work  forms  a  valuable  sequel  to  the  author's  'Goldsmith's  Handbook,'  and  supplies  a 
want  long  felt  in  the  silver  trade." — Silversmiths'  Trade  jfoumcU. 

Goldsmiths^  Work. 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  HANDBOOK.  Containing  full  Instruc 
tions  in  the  Art  of  Alloying,  Melting,  Reducing,  Colouring,  Collecting  and 
Refining.  The  i)rocesses  of  Manipulation,  Recovery  of  Waste,  Chemical  and 
Physicad  Properties  of  Gold,  with  a  New  System  of  Mixing  its  Alloys ;  Solders, 
Enamels,  and  other  useful  Rules  and  Recipes,  &c.  By  George  E.  Gee. 
Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.    i2mo,  35.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

"A  good,  sound,  technical  educator,  and  will  be  generally  accepted  as  an  authority.  It  gives 
full  part^ulars  for  mixing  alloys  and  enamels,  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  workshop,  and  exactly 
fulfil  the  purpose  'mtenaed."—J/orolojgical  journal. 

"The  best  work  yet  printed  on  its  subject  for  a  teasonaXAe  vnce.   Nit  V^^^xvo^ovSNA^O^'-vx 
will  speedjiy  ibecome  a  standard  book  which  few  will  care  to  be  wtYiowX." — ^Jeweller  and  M«t*v- 
warJlir. 
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Alkali  Trdde,  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  etc. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  ALKALI  TRADE,  including  the 
Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  and  Bleaching  Powder. 
By  John  Loiias,  Alkali  Manufacturer,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  London. 
With  232  Illustrations  and  Working  Drawings,  and  containing  386  pages  of 
Text.    Super-royal  8vo,  £z  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

'"»'"  This  work  provides  (i)  a  Complete  Handbook  for  intending  Alkali  and 
Sulphuric  Acid  Manufacturers,  and  for  those  already  in  the  field  who  desire  to 
improve  their  plant,  or  to  become  practicallv  acquainted  with  the  latest  processes 
and  developments  of  the  trade :  (a)  a  Handy  Volume  which  Manufacturers  can 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  Managers  and  Foremen  as  a  useful  guide  in  their  daily 
rounds  of  duty. 

Synopsis  of  Contents : 


Chap.  I.  Choice  of  Sire  and  General  Flan  of 
WorIcs.~II.  Sulphuric  Add.— III.  Recovery  of 
the  Nitroeen  Compounds,  and  Treatment  of 
Small  Pyntes.— IV.  The  Salt  Cake  Process.— 
V.  LefifKladon  upon  the  Noxious  Vapours  Ques- 
tion.—VI.  The  Harereaves'  and  Jones*  Pro- 
cesses.—VII.  The  Balling  Process.— VIII.  Lixi- 
viation  and  Salting  Down.— IX.  Carbonating  or 


Finishing.  —  X.  Soda  Crystals.  ~  XI.  Refined 
Alkali.— XII.  Caustic  Soda.— XIII.  Bi-carbon- 
ate  of  Soda.— XIV.  Bleachiiig  Powder.— XV. 
Utilisation  of  Tank  Waste.— XVl.  General  Re- 
marks—  Four  Appendices  treating  of  Yiekls» 
Sulphuric  Acid  Calculations,  Anemometers,  and 
Foreign  Legislation  upon  the  Noxioos  V^raurs 
Question. 


"  The  author  has  given  the  fullest,  most  practical,  and,  to  all  concerned  in  the  alkali  trade,  most 
valuable  mass  of  information  that,  to  -our  knowledge,  has  been  published  in  any  language."— !:«- 

"This  book  is  written  by  a  manufacturer Yor  manufacturers.  The  working  details  of  the  most 
approved  forms  of  apparatus  are  given,  and  these  are  accompanied  by  no  less  than  avt  wood  en- 
gravings, all  of  which  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  construction.  Every  step  in  the  manufac- 
ture is  very  fully  described  in  this  manual,  ana  each  improvement  e^lained.  Everything  which 
tends  to  introduce  economy  into  the  technical  details  of  tnis  trade  receives  the  fiillest  attention."— 

"  The  author  is  not  one  of  those  clever  compilers  who,  on  short  notice,  will '  read  up '  any  conceiv- 
able subject,  but  a  practical  man  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  We  find  here  not  merely  a  sound 
and  liumnous  explanation  of  the  chemical  principles  of  the  trade,  but  a  notice  of  numerous  matters 
which  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  successful  conduct  of  alkali  works,  but  which  arv 
generally  overlooked  by  even  the  most  experienced  technological  a,\xihors."—CAemicai  Reviruf. 

Commercial  Cliemical  Analysis, 

THE  COMMERCIAL  HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  AN- 
A  LYSIS;  or,  Practical  Instructions  for  the  determination  of  the  Intrinsic  or 
Commercial  Value  of  Substances  used  in  Manufactures,  in  Trades,  and  in  the 
Arts.  By  A.  Normandy,  Author  of  "Practical  Introduction  to  Rose's  Che- 
mistry," and  Editor  of  Rose's  "Treatise  on  Chemical  Analysis."  New 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  to  a  great  extent  re- written,  by  Henry  M.  Noad, 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"We  recommend  this  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  everyone  ;  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  to  be 
of  universal  interest,  and  we  strongfly  recommend  it  to  our  readers  as  a  guide,  alike  mdispensable  to 
the  housewife  as  to  the  pharmaceutical  practitioner."— Jf«ffca/  Tinus. 

"  Essential  to  the  analysts  appointed  under  the  new  Act.  The  most  recent  results  areghren, 
and  the  work  is  well  edited  and  carefully  y,-nXXea,"—Nttture. 

I>ye^Wares  and  Colours. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  COLOURS  AND  DYE-WARES :  Their 
Properties,  Applications,  Valuation^  Impurities,  and  Sophistications.  For  the 
use  of  Dyers,  Printers,  Drysalters,  Brokers,  fix.  By  J,  W.  Slatbr.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
*«'*'  This  book  contains  a  description  of  about  Six  Hundred  Colours,  Chemi- 
cals, and  Drugs  used  in  the  Tinctorial  Arts,  and  their  Sources,  Applications,  and 
possible  Impurities. 

"A  complete  encyck>poedia  of  the  materia  tinctoria.  The  information  given  respecting  each 
article  is  full  and  precise,  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  articles  such  as  these,  so 
liable  to  sophistication,  are  given  with  clearness,  and  are  practical  as  weU  as  valuable."— C/vmti/ 
and  Dru£^gist. 

"iVactical  dyers,  &c.,  will  welcome  the  ■wotVtm\\s\m,vtov«^  fercsv,  T\v««i  ^  no  other  work  in 
the  language  which  covers  precisely  t\\«  sam«  siouxid.  To  x«c^tio\Q^^ca&.  ?K>x^«siV^  V<«^i«s«D9^<<st 
examinations  in  dyeing  and  printing  it  wVSl  piov«  «xc«»dJniV»  >»sRil>A."— CKemi«ai  Ncwi» 
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Touatt  and  Burn's  Complete  Grazier, 

THE  COMPLETE  GRAZIER,  and  FARMER'S  and  CATTLE- 
BREEDER'S  ASSISTANT.  A  Compendium  of  Husbandry;  especially  in 
the  departments  connected  with  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  Feeding,  and  General 
Management  of  Stock ;  the  Management  of  the  Dairy,  &c.  With  Directions 
for  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Grass  Land,  of  Grain  and  Root  Crops, 
the  Arrangement  of  Farm  Offices,  the  use  of  Implements  and  Machines,  and 
on  Draining,  Irrigation,  Warping,  &c. ;  and  the  Application  and  Relative 
Value  of  Manures.  By  William  Youatt,  Esq.,  V.S.  Twelfth  Edition,  very 
considerably  enlarged  and  brought  up  to  the  present  requirements  of  Agri- 
cultural Practice  by  Robert  Scott  Burn,  Author  of  "  Outlines  of  Modern 
Farming,"  "Landed  Estates  Management,"  "Farm  Management,"  "The 
Lessons  of  My  Farm,"  &c.  One  large  8vo  Volume,  860  pp.,  with  244  Illustra- 
tions, £1  IS.  half-bound. 

"  The  standard  and  text-book  with  the  farmer  and  gtSi3iet."^Far$n*rs*  Maganine, 

"A  treatise  which  win  remain  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  as  long^  as  British  agriculture 
endures."— Afar*  Lxine  Ex^ss  (First  Notice). 

"The  book  deals  with  all  departments  of  acriculture,  and  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
vahiable  information.  It  is.  in  fact,  an  encyclopedia  of  agriculture  put  into  readable  form,  and  it 
is  the  only  work  equally  comprehensive  brought  down  to  present  date.  It  is  excellently  printed  on 
thick  paper,  and  strongly  bound,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  Mbrary  of  every  agriculturist."— J/ar* 
Lane  Express  (Second  Notice). 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  farmer,  more  especially  to  the  young  cattle  breeder  and  feeder.  .  .  . 
This  esteemed  work  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  agriculturists."— A>r/A  British 
Agriculturist, 

"A  valuable  repertory  of  intelligence  for  all  who  make  agriculture  a  pursuit,  and  especially  for 
those  who  aim  at  keeping  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  new  matter  is  of 
so  valuable  a  natiire  tiiat  tne  volume  is  now  almost  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  work.  '— 
Be/J  's  Messenger, 

Modem  Farming, 

OUTLINES  OF  MODERN  FARMING,  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops— Farming  and  Farming  Economy— Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Horses— Management  of  the  Dairy,  Pigs  and  Poultry^Utilisation  of 
Town-Sewage,  Irrigation,  &c.  Sixth  Edition.  In  One  Vol.,  1,250  pp.,  half- 
bound,  profusely  Illustrated,  12s. 

"Theaimof  the  author  has  been  to  make  his  work  at  once  comprehensive  and  trustworthy, 
and  in  this  aim  he  has  succeeded  to  a  degree  which  entitles  him  to  much  credit."— Af<>r»m^ 
Advertiser, 

"Eminently  calculated  to  enlighten  the  agricultural  community  on  the  varied  subjects  of 
which  it  treats,  and  hence  it  should  find  a  place  in  every  farmer's  library."— Ct^  Press, 

"  No  farmer  should  be  without  this  book."^Bandury  Guardian, 

AgrictUtural  Engineering, 

THE  COMPLETE  TEXT-BOOK  OF  FARM  ENGINEERING, 
Comprising  Practical  Treatises  on  Draining  and  Embanking ;  Irrigation  and 
Water  Supply;  Farm  Roads,  Fences,  and  Gates;  Farm  Buildings,  Barn 
Implements,  and  Machines;  Field  Implements  and  Machines;  and  Agricul- 
tural Surveying,  Levelling,  &c.  By  Prof.  John  Scott,  Editor  of  the 
Farmers'  Gazette,  late  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  &c.,  &c.  In  One  Vol.,  1,150  pages, 
win  6co  Illustrations,  12s,  half-bound.  [yust  published. 

"A  copy  of  this  work  should  be  treasured  up  in  every  library  where  the  owner  thereof  is  in 
any  way  connected  with  land."— /Vrrw  and  Nome. 

"Written  with  great  care,  as  weU  as  with  knowledge  and  ability.  The  author  has  done  his 
work  well ;  we  have  found  him  a  very  trustworthy  guide  wherever  we  have  tested  his  statements. 
The  volume  will  be  of  great  value  to  agricultural  students,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending '\\.."—Mark  Lane  Express. 

"For  a  young  agriculturist  we  know  of  no  handy  volume  so  likely  to  be  more  usefully  studied. 
—BelFs  Weekly  Messenger. 

Amateur  Farming, 

THE  LESSONS  OF  MY  FARM :  A  Book  for  Amateur  Agri- 
culturists.   Being  an  Introduction  to  Farm  Practice.    B^  ^'a««.^-t  ^c«a^-SL 
Burn.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

[il  New  and  Enlotged  Edition  in  ^tt^ataVwrtv, 
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A  Text^Book  of  English  Agriculture. 

THE    FIELDS  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN  :    A  Text-Book    of 

Agriculture,  adapted  to  the  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

For  Elementary  and  Advanced  Students.    By  Hugh  Clements  (Board  of 

Trade).    i8mo,  2S.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  most  comprehensive  volume,  eivinj;  a  mass  of  'm{Qrvaation."--j4£yia4liurai  Ecotiotnisi, 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  a  book  which  has  pleased  us  more,  or  which  contains 
such  a  vast  and  useful  fund  o{knovf]edge."^£du<:aiumeU  Tiff  us. 

Agricultural  Data. 

NOTE  BOOK  of  AGRICULTURAL  FACTS  and  FIGURES, 
for  Farmers  and  Farm  Students .  By  Primrose  McConnell,  Fellow  of  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society;  late  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Glasgow 
Veterinary  College.    Royal  32mo  oblong,  leather,  with  strap,  4s. 

"  It  is  full  of  very  valuable  information.  Farmers'  sons  and  other  youths  who  wish  to  become 
farmers  at  home  or  abroad,  might,  even  before  their  school  education  is  completed,  become  familiar 
with  the  facts  and  figures  furnished  in  this  interesting  and  valuable  little  Dook." — Aberdeen  Fm 
Press. 

Hudson's  Land  Valuer's  JPocket^JBook. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  BEST  ASSISTANT:  Being  Tables 
on  a  very  much  Improved  Plan,  for  Calculating  the  Value  of  Estates.  With 
Tables  for  reducing  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Provincial  Customary  Acres  to  Statute 
Measure,  &c.  By  R.  Hudson,  C.E.  New  Edition.  Royal  32mo,  leather,  gilt 
edges,  elastic  band,  4s. 

"This  new  edition  includes  tables  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  leases  for  any  term  of  years ; 
and  for  showing  how  to  lay  out  plots  of  ground  of  certain  acres  in  forms,  square,  round,  &c.,  with 
valuable  rules  for  ascertaming  the  probable  worth  of  standing  timber  to  any  amount ;  and  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  country  gentleman  and  professional  roan."— Fartrttrs  your^tal. 

Ewart's  Land  Improver's  Pocket^Book. 

THE  LAND  IMPROVER'S  POCKET-BOOK  OF  FORMULA, 
TABLES  and  MEMORANDA  required  in  any  Computation  relating  to  the 
Permanent  Improvement  of  Landed  Property.  Bv  John  Ewart,  Land  Surveyor 
and  Agricultural  Engineer.  Royal  32mo,  oblong,  leather,  gilt  edges,  with 
elastic  band,  4s. 
"  A  compendious  and  handy  little  volume." — Spectator. 

Complete  AgrictUtural  Surveyor's  JPocket-Book. 

THE  LAND  VALUER'S  AND  LAND  IMPROVER'S  COM- 
PLETE POCKET-BOOK.  Consisting  of  the  above  Two  Works  bound  to- 
gether.   Leather,  gilt  edges,  with  strap,  7s.  6d. 

"  We  consider  Hudson's  book  to  be  the  best  ready-reckoner  on  matters  relating  to  the  ^-alua- 
tlon  of  land  and  crops  wc  have  ever  seen,  and  its  combination  with  Mr.  Ewart's  work  greatly 
enhances  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  latter-mentioned.  .  ,  .  It  is  most  useful  as  a  manual 
for  reference." — North  of  Englaftd  Farmer, 

Potato  Culture. 

POTATOES :  How  to  Grow  and  Show  them,   A  Practical  Guide  to 

the  Cultivation  and  General  Treatment  of  the  Potato.     By  James  Pink. 

With  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  zs.  cloth. 

"A  well-written  litde  volume.  The  author  gives  good  practical  instructions  under  both 
divisions  of  his  svLhiiizi."—Agriatlturat  Gazette. 


GARDENING,  FLORICULTURE,  etc. 

Early  Fruits^  Flotvers  and  Vegetables. 

THE  FORCING  GARDEN :  or,  How  to  Grow  Early  Fruits, 
Flowers,  and  Vegetables.  With  Plans,  and  Estimates  for  Building  Glass- 
houses, Pits  and  Frames.  Containing  also  Original  Plans  for  Double  Glazing, 
a  New  Method  of  Growing  the  Gooseberry  under  Glass,  &c.,  &c.,  and  on  Venti- 
lation, Protecting  Vine  Borders,  &c.  With  Illustrations.  By  Samuel  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  bd.  cloth, 

"A  good  book,  and  fairly  fills  a  place  that  was  in  some  dfetree  vacant.    The  book  is  written 
with  ffreat  care,  and  contams  a  great  dea\  of  vaXuaUft  v^a.c\S!ucvV— G^fflkfwrj '  MagaMine. 

"Mr.  Wood's  book  is  an  original  and  Qx\\ausv.\>r«  vu\vN«t  v4>^'&^'%%\Vvcv'\\^^\^v:.^vv>k  v.mIv 
PniitSi  Flowers  rind  Vegetablwf  '"^Land  atwl  IV«itr« 
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Good  Gardening, 

A  PLAIN  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  GARDENING  ;  or,  How  to  Grow 

Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.    With  Practical  Notes  on  Soils,  Manures, 

Seeds,  Planting,  Layin^-out  of  Gardens  and  Grounds,  &c.    By  S.  Wood. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  cloth. 

**  A  very  gfood  book,  and  one  to  be  highly  recommended  as  a  practical  guide.  The  practical 
directions  are  excellent." — Atkettttum. 

"  May  be  recommended  to  young:  gardeners,  cottagers,  and  specially  to  amateurs,  for  the  plain, 
simple,  and  trustworthy  information  it  gives  on  common  matters  too  often  neglected." — Cardetten' 
Chronicle. 

Gainful  Gardening. 

MULTUM-IN-PARVO  GARDENING;  or,  How  to  make  One 

Acre  of  Land  produce  £62oa-year  by  the  Cultivation  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables ; 

also,  How  to  Grow  Flowers  in  Three  Glass  Houses,  so  as  to  realise  £176  per 

annum  clear  Profit.    By  Samuel  Wood,  Author  of  "  Good  Gardening,"  &c. 

Fourth  Edition,  revised.   With  Wood  Engravings.    Crown  8vo,  25.  cloth. 

•'  We  are  bound  to  recommend  it  as  not  only  suited  to  the  case  of  the  amateur  and  gentleman 
gardener,  but  to  the  market  grower." — Gardeners'  Mag'azine. 

"  Of  all  the  practical  guides  to  the  amateur,  as  well  as  being  invaluable  to  most  gardeners,  Mr. 
Wood's  book  is  the  most  accurate  and  concise."— HortiatUurat  Record. 

Gardening  for  Latlies, 

THE  LADIES'  MULTUM-IN-PARVO  FLOWER  GARDEN, 
and  Amateur* s  Complete  Guide,  With  Illustrations.  By  Samuel  Wood. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"This  volume  contains  a  good  deal  of  sound,  common-sense  instruction." — Florist, 
"  Full  of  shrewd  hints  and  useful  instructions,  based  on  a  lifetime  of  Qx^xvunzQ."— Scotsman, 

Heceipts  for  Gardeners, 

GARDEN  RECEIPTS,     Edited  by  Charles  W.  Quin.     i2mo, 
15.  6d.  cloth  limp. 
"A  useful  and  handy  book,  containing  a  good  deal  of  valuable  information."— yi^/te/f<r»m. 

Kitchen  Gardening, 

THE  KITCHEN  A  ND  MA  RKET  GA  RDEN.     By  Contributors 
to  "The  Garden."    Compiled  by  C.  W.  Shaw,  Editor  of  "  Gardening  Illus- 
trated."   i2mo,  35. 6d.  clotn  boards. 
*'  The  most  valuable  compendium  of  kitchen  and  market-garden  work  published."— /^arwz^r. 

Cottage  Gardening, 

COTTAGE  GARDENING;  or.  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables  for 
Small  Gardens.    By  £.  Hobday.    lamo,  15.  6d,  cloth  limp. 

"  Definite  instructions  as  to  the  cultivation  of  small  gaLTdens."—Scotsman. 

"  Contains  much  useful  information  at  a  small  charge."— Glasgow  Herald. 


AUCTIONEERING,  ESTATE  AGENCY,  etc. 
Auctioneer's  Assistant, 

THE  APPRAISER,  A  UCTIONEER,  BROKER,  HOUSE  AND 
ESTATE  AGENT  AND  VALUER'S  POCKET  ASSISTANT,  for  the  Valua- 
tion for  Purchase,  Sale,  or  Renewal  of  Leases,  Annuities  and  Reversions,  and 
of  property  generallv;  with  Prices  for  Inventories,  &c.  By  John  Wheeler, 
Valuer,  &c.  Fifth  edition.  Re-written  and  greatly  Extended  by  C.  Norris, 
Surveyor,  Valuer,  &c.  Royal  32mo,  5s.  cloth. 
"  A  neat  and  concise  book  of  reference,  containing  an  admirable  and  clearly-arranged  list  of 

prices  for  inventories,  and  avery  practical  guide  to  determine  the  value  of  furniture,  8cc."~Standard. 
"  Cram  full  of  valuable  information  of  practical  value.    It  is  a  trustworthy  and  compendious 

^ide  to  all  sorts  of  valuation."— /«j«r«««  A^ent. 

Auctioneering, 

AUCTIONEERS :    Their  Duties   and   Liabilities,     By  Robert 
Squibbs,  Auctioneer.    Demy  8vo,  los.  6d.  cloth. 

''  Th4  position  and  duties  of  auctioneers  arc  treated  com\>«Tvd\Q\\^^  «.tv\  ^<«».'^^  r-~Build.eV» 
'•'Every  iaction99r  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  ihvs  «xceiV\fttvX ^otVr-^lronwwugtr* 
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House  Property, 

HANDBOOK  OF  HOUSE  PROPERTY :  A  Popular  and  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Purchase,  Mortgage^  Tenancy,  and  Compulsory  Sale  of  Houses  and 
Land,  By  £.  L.  Tarbuck,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  Third  Edition,  z2mo, 
35. 6d,  cloth. 

"  The  advice  is  thorougfhly  practical."— Zaw  journal. 

"This  is  a  well-written  and  thoughtful  work.  We  commend  the  work  to  the  careful  study  of  aQ 
Interested  in  questions  affecting  houses  and  ]and."—Latul  Agenti  Record. 

InwooiVs  Estate  Tables. 

TABLES  FOR  THE  PURCHASING  OF  ESTATES,  Freehold, 
Copyhold,  or  Leasehold;  Annuities,  A dvowsons,&c,,  and  for  the  Renewing  of 
Leases  held  under  Cathedral  Churches,  Colleges,  or  other  Corporate  bodies, 
for  Terms  of  Years  certain,  and  for  Lives  [  also  for  Valuing  Reversionary 
Estates,  Deferred  Annuities,  Next  Presentations,  &c. :  together  vtrith  Smart's 
Five  Tables  of  Compound  Interest,  and  an  Extension  otthe  same  to  Lower 
and  Intermediate  Rates.  By  W.  In  wood.  22nd  Edition,  with  considerable 
Additions,  and  new  and  valuable  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult 
Computations  of  the  Interest  of  Money,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c.,  by  M.  Fbdor 
Thoman,  of  the  Soci^t^  Credit  Mobilier  of  Paris.    i2mo,  8s.  cloth. 

"Those  interested  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  estates,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  compensation 
cases,  as  well  as  in  transactions  in  annuities,  life  insurances,  &c.,  will  find  the  present  edition  of 
eminent  service." — Engineering'. 

"  *  Inwood's  Tables '  still  maintain  a  most  enviable  reputation.  The  new  issue  has  been  enriched 
by  lars'e  additional  contributions  bv  M.  Fedor  Thoman,  whose  carefully  arranged  Tables  cannot 
fail  to  De  of  the  utmost  vXX&iy."— Mining  ypumal. 

How  to  Invest, 

HINTS  FOR  INVESTORS :  Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Mode 

of  Transacting  Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange.    To  which  are  added  Com* 

ments  on  the  Fluctuations  and  Table  of  Quarterly  Average  prices  of  Consols 

since  1759.    Also  a  Copy  of  the  London  Daily  Stock  and  Share  List.    By 

Walter  M.  Plavford,  Sworn  Broker.    Crown  8vo,  2S.  cloth. 

"  A  clearly-written  book,  by  one  who  evidently  knows  the  sort  of  Information  which  the 
nvestor  is  likely  to  want."— Z,/<yrf'j  News. 

"  An  invaluable  guide  to  Investors  and  Sf>eculators."— i?«//ti>«iV/. 

A  Complete  Epitome  of  the  Laws  of  this  Country. 

EVERY  MAN'S  OWN  LAWYER-.  A  Handy-book  of  the 
Principles  of  Law  and  Equitv.  By  A  Barrister.  Twenty-second  Edition. 
Carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  last  Session,  including 
Summaries  of  the  Latest  Statute  Laws.  With  Notes  and  References  to  the 
Authorities.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s.  M.  (saved  at  every  consultation),  strongly 
bound  in  cloth. 

Comprising  THE  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS  OF  INDIVIDUALS— MERCANTILE  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL Law— Criminal  Law— parish  Law— County  Court  Law— Game  and 
Fishery  Laws— poor  Men's  Lawsuits— The  Laws  of  Bankruptcy— bets  and 
Wagers— Cheques,  Bills,  and  Notes— Contracts  and  Agreements— Copyright 
—elections  and  registration- insurance— libel  and  slander— marriage  and 
Divorce— Merchant  shipping— Mortgages— Settlements— Stock  exchange 
PRACTICE— Trade  Marks  and  Patents— Trespass— Nuisances,  &c.— Transfer  of 
Land,  &c.— Warranty— Wills  and  agreements,  &c.  &c. 

Also,  Law  for  Landlord  and  Tenant— Master  and  Servant— Workmen  and  Apprentices — Heirs 
—Devisees  and  Legatees — Husband  and  Wife — Executors  and  Trustees — Guardiaa  and  Ward — 
Married  Women  and  Infants — Partners  and  Agents — Lender,  Borrower  and  Sureties — Debtor  and 
Creditor— Purchaser  and  Vendor— Companies  and  Associations — Friendly  Societies— Clergymen — 
Churchwardens — Medical  Practitioners,  &c. — Bankers — Farmers — Contractors— -Stock  ana  Share 
Brokers — Sportsmen — Gamekeepers— Farriers  and  Horse  Dealers— Auctioneers— House  Agents- 
innkeepers,  &c.— Bakers — Millers,  &c.— Pawnbrokers— Surveyors— Railways  and  Carrier^— Con- 
stables—Seamen — Soldiers,  &c.  &c. 

opinions  of  the  Press. 

"No  Englishman  ought  to  be  without  this  book.  .  .  ,  Any  person  perfectly  uninformed  on 
legal  matters,  who  may  require  sound  information  on  unknown  law  points,  will,  by  reference  to  this 
book,  acquire  the  necessary  information,  and  thus  on  many  occasions  save  the  expense  and  loss  of 
time  of  a  visit  to  a  \ayiytx."~Engineer. 

"  It  is  a  complete  code  of  English  Law,  written  in  plain  language,  which  all  can  understand. 
.    .    .    Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  business  man,  and  all  who  wish  to  abolish  lawyers'  bills."— 
fVeekty  Times. 

"A  useful  and  concise  epitome  of  the  law,  compiled  with  considerable  care."— Z^w  Magazine. 
"  What  ii  professes  to  be — a  complete  epVlome  ol  \Vve  U^ts  of  this  country,  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible  to  non-professional  readers.  The  Y>o6k.\&  aYiaad^  oxie  VotoN^'v^  v»>.dcixAs&^^«a  some  knotty 
pcint  r^\xixes  ready  solution."— Bc/f*  Li/e. 

J.  OGDKN  AND  CO.,  PMWTU^S,  17*,  ST.  ^QUU  «WM.T^  ii.JC. 
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"WEALE'S  SERIES." 
A  NEW  LIST   OF 

WEALE'S   SERIES 

RUDIMENTARY  SCIENTIFIC, EDUCATIONAL, 
AND  CLASSICAL, 

Arckifeclt.  Builders,  Artisan!,  and  StvJmls  gtnerally,  as  w, 
.m^  ..,J  iJen^c 


ce  cJassa,  b^,,  b^. 


tS"  "  WEALE'S  SERIES  includes  Text-Books  on  jdmost  every  branch  Of 
Science  and  Industry,  comprising  such  subjects  as  Agricullur  , 
and  Building,  Civil  Engineering,  Fine  Arts,  Mechanics  and  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Physical  and  Chemical  Science,  and  many  ni 
Treatises,  The  whole  are  constantly  undergoing  revision,  and  n 
brought  up  to  the  latest  discoveries  in  scientific  research,  ari 
'  ""  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  are  as  low  a^  their  e 
mericoB  Liiiraty  Gasctle. 

the  literature  of  technical  education,  Wealb's  SesiEs  has  ever 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  the  additions  being  made  by  Messrs.  Crosbv 
LocEWOOD  &  Co.  render  the  series  even  more  complete,  and  bring  the  infor- 
mation upon  the  several  subjects  down  to  the  present  time." — Mining 
Joarnal. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  books  have  ever  pro^ed  more  popular 
with,  or  mora  useful  to,  young  engineers  and  others  than  the  exoeileot 
treatises  comprised  in  VVEale's  Series." — Engineer 

The  eKcelience  of  Weale's  Series  is  now  so  well  apprai 
ir  space  to  enlarge  upon  their  ] 


would  be 

"WEALE'S  SERIES 
collection  of  treatises  in  : 


1  standard  a 


.1  usefulness  and 
■ivalled 


PHILADELPHIA,  1876. 
S^^THE    PRIZE    MEDAL 

Boolcg :  Bndimeataiy,  Soientlfic, 
"*E»LE'S  SERIES,"  ETC. 

CROSBY    LOCKWOOD    &,    CQ,, 

MTIONERS'   HALL    COURT,   ^DGKI^  \IV\.\.,  "USS^^^i 


WEALE  S  RUDIMENTARY   SERIES. 


WEALE'S  EXTDIMENTAET  SCIENTIFIC  SEEIES. 


\*  The  volumes  of  this  Series  are  freely  Illustrated  with 
Woodcuts,  or  otherwise,  where  requisite.  Throughout  the  fol- 
lowing List  it  must  be  understood  that  the  books  are  bound  in 
limp  cloth,  unless  otherwise  stated ;  3m/  fAe  volumes  marked 
•with  a  %  may  also  be  had  strongly  bound  in  cloth  boards  for  6d, 
extra, 

N.B. — In  ordering  from  this  List  it  is  recommended^  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  business  and  obviating  error^  to  quote^  the 
numbers  affixed  to  the  xfolumeSj  as  well  as  the  titles  and  prices. 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  SURVEYING,  ETC. 

No. 

31.  WELLS  AND  WELL-SINKING.    By  John  Geo.  Swindell, 

A.R.I.B.A.,  aisd  G.  R.  Burnbll,  C.E.    Revised  Edition.    With  a  New 
Appendix  on  the  Qualities  of  Water.    Illustrated,    as. 
35.  THE   BLASTING   AND    QUARRYING    OF  STONE,   for 
Building  and  other  Purposes.  With  Remarks  on  the  Blowing  up  of  Bridges. 
By  Gren.  Sir  John  Burgoynb,  Bart.,  K.C.B.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

43.  TUBULAR,  AND  OTHER  IRON  GIRDER  BRIDGES,p3Jr- 

ticularly  describing  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tubular  Bridges.  By  G. 
Drysdale  Dempsey,  C.E.    Fourth  Edition.    2s. 

44.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  CONCRETE  WORKS,  with  Pracacal 

Remarks)  on  Footings,  Sand,  Concrete,  Beton,  Pile-driving,  Caissons,  and 
Cofferdams,  &c.    By  j£.  Dobson.    Fifth  Edition,     is.  6d. 
60.  LAND  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYING,   By  T.  Baker, 
C.E.    New  Edition,  revised  by  Edward  Nugbnt,  C.E.    2S.t 
So*.  EMBANKING  LANDS  FROM  THE  SEA.    With  examples 
and  Particulars  of  actual  Embankments,  &c.    By  J.  Wiggins,  F.G.S.    2s. 
81.  WATER  WORKS,  for  the  Supply  of  Cities  and  Towns.     With 
a  Description  of  the  Principal  Geological  Formations  of  England  as  in- 
fluencing Supplies  of  Water ;  and  Details  of  Engines  and  Pumping  Machinery 
for  raising  Water.    By  Samuel  Hughes,  F.G.S.,  C.E.    New  Edition.    as.X 

118.  CIFIL  ENGINEERING  IN  NORTH  AMERICA,  a  Sketch 
of.    By  David  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.    Plates  and  Diagrams.    3s. 

167.  IRON  BRIDGES,  GIRDERS,  ROOFS,  AND  OTHER 
WORKS.   By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    2s.  6d.t 

197.  ROADS  AND  STREETS  {THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF). 
By  Henry  Law,  C.E.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.,  including 
pavements  of  Stone,  Wood,  Asphalte,  &c.    4s.  6d.t 

203.  SANITARY  WORK  IN  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS  AND  IN 
VILLAGES.    By  C.  Slagg,  A.M.T.C.E.    Revised  Edition.    3s.t 

212.  GAS'  WORKS,  THEIR  CONSTR  UCTIONAND  ARRANGE- 

MENT ;  and  the  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Coal  Gas.  Originally 
written  by  Samuel  Hughes,  C.E.  Re-written  and  enlarged  by  Wiluam 
Richards,  C.E.    Seventh  Edition,  with  important  additions.    5s.  6d.} 

213.  PIONEER  ENGINEERING.     A  Treatise  on  the  Engineeriog 

Operations  connected  with  the  Settlement  of  Waste  Lands  in  New  Coun- 
tries.   By  Edward  Dobson,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.    4s.  6d.t 

216.  MATERIALS  AND  CONSTRUCTION;  A  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Strains,  Designing,  and  Erection  of  Works  of  Con- 
struction. By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    Second  Edition,  revised.    3s.t 

219.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING.  By  Henry  Law,  M.Inst  C.E. 
Including  Hydraulic  Engineering  by  Geo.  R.  Burnell,  M.Inst.  C.E. 
Seventh  Edition,  revised,  with  large  additions  by  D.  Kinnbar  Clark, 
M.Inst.  C.E.    6s.  6d.,  Cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

TAe  t  indicates  that  these  vols*  may  be  had  zinmgly  bound  at  6d.  extra. 
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MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,   ETC. 

33.  CRANES,  the  Construction  of,  and  other  Machinery  for  Raising 

Heavy  Bodies.    By  Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

34.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Illustrated,   is.  6d. 

59.  STEAM  BOILERS :   their  Construction  and  Management.    By 
R.  Armstrong,  C.£.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

82.  THE  POWER  OF  WATER,  as  appUed  to  drive  Flour  Mills, 
and  to  give  motion  to  Turbines,  &c.    By  Joseph  Glynn,  F.R.S.    2s.t 

98.  PRACTICAL  MECHANISM,  the  Elements  of;  and  Machine 
Tools.    By  T.  Bakbr,  C.E.    With  Additions  by  J.  Nasmyth,  C.E.    2S.J 

139.  THE  STEAM  ENGINE,  a  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory 
of,  with  Rules  and  Examples  for  Practical  Men.   ByT.  Baker,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

164.  MODERN  WORKSHOP  PRACTICE,  as  applied  to  Marine, 

Land,  and  Locomotive  Engines,  Floating  Docks,  £)redging  Machiner, 
Bridges,  Cranes,  Ship -building,  &c>,  &c.  Byj.G.  Winton.   Illustrated.  ^%.% 

165.  IRON  AND  HEAT,  exhibiting  the  Principles  concerned  in  the 

Construction  of  Iron  Beams,  Pillars,  and  Bridge  Girders,  and  the  Action  of 
Heat  in  the  Smelting  Furnace.    By  J.  Armour,  C.E.     2s.  6d.t 

166.  POWER  IN  MOTION :  Horse-Power,  Toothed- Wheel  Gearing, 

Long  and  Short  Driving  Bands,  and  Angular  Forces.  By  J.  Armour,  2s.6d.i 
171.  THE     WORKMAN'S     MANUAL      OF    ENGINEERING 

DRAWING.   By  J.  Maxton.   5th  Edn.   With  7  Plates  and  350  Cuts.  3s.  6d.t 
190.   STEAM    AND    THE    STEAM  ENGINE,  Stationary    and 

Portable.    By  John  Sewell  and  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    3s.  6d.t 
200.  FVEL,  its  Combustion  and  Economy.     By  C.  W.  Williams, 

With  Recent  Practice  in  the  Combustion  and  Economy  of  Fuel— Coal,  Coke, 
Wood,  Peat,  Petroleum,  &c.— by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    3s.  6d.t 

202.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  By  G.  D.  Dempsey,  C.E. ;  with 
large  additions  by  D.  Kinnear  Clark,  M.I.C.E.    3s.t 

211.  THE  BOILERMAKER'S   ASSISTANT  in    Drawing,  Tem- 

flating,  and  Calculating  Boiler  and  Tank  Work.     By  John  Courtney, 
'ractical  Boiler  Maker.  Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  C.E.    100  Illustrations.  2s. 
217.  SEWING  MACHINERY :  Its  Construction,  History,  &c.,  with 
full  Technical  Directions  for  Adjusting,  &c.  By  J.  W.  Urquhart,  C.E.  2s.t 
223.  MECHANICAL    ENGINEERING,      Comprising  Metallurgy, 
Moulding,  Casting,  Forging,  Tools,  Workshop  Machinery,  Manufacture  of 
the  Steam  Engine,  &c.    By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    2s.  6d.t 

236.  DETAILS   OF  MACHINERY,     Comprising  Instructions  for 

the  Execution  of  various  Works  in  Iron.    By  Francis  Campin,'C.E.    3S.J 

237.  THE  SMITHY  AND  FORGE;  mcluding  the  Farrier's  Art  and 

Coach  Smithing.    By  W.  J.  E.  Crane.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d.t 

238.  THE  SHEET-METAL  WORKER'S  GUIDE;  a  Practical  Hand- 

book for  Tinsmiths,  Coppersmiths,  Zincworkers,  &c.  With  94  Diagrams  and 
Working  Patterns.    By  W.  J.  E.  Crane,    is.  6d. 

251.  STEAM  AND  MACHINERY  MANAGEMENT :  with  Hints 
on  Construction  and  Selection.    By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.M-E.    2s.  6d4 

254.  THE  BOILERMAKER'S  READY-RECKONER.     With  Ex- 

amples of  Practical  Geometry  and  Templating.  By  John  Courtney. 
Edited  by  D.  K.  Clark,  M.Inst.C.E.    4s.,  limp;  5s.,  half-bound. 

255.  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE-DRIVING.    A  Practical  Manual  for 

Engineers  in  charge  of  Locomotive  Engines.  By  Michael  Reynolds,  M.S.E. 
Seventh  Edition.    3s.  6d.,  limp ;  4s.  6a.  cloth  boards.         [Just Published. 

256.  STATIONARY  ENGINE^DRIVING,    A  Practical  Manual  for 

Engineers  in  charge  of  Stationary  Engines.  By  Michael  Reynolds,  M.S.E. 
Third  Edition.    3s.  6d.  limp  ;  4s.  6d.  cloth  boards.  [Just  published. 
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MINING,    METALLURGY,    ETC. 

4.  MINERALOGY^  Rudiments  of;  a  concise  View  of  the  General 
Properties  of  Minerals.  By  A.  Ramsay,  F.G.S..  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Illustrated.    3s.  6d.t        [yust published. 

117.  SUBTERRANEOUS  SURVEYING,  Elementary  and  Practical 
Treatise  on,  with  and  without  the  Magnetic  Needle.  By  Thomas  Fbnwick, 
Surveyor  of  Mines,  and  Thomas  Bakbr,  C.£.    Illustrated.    2s.  6d.t 

133.  METALLURGY  OF  COPPER  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  Methods 
of  Seeking,  Mining,  and  Assaving  Copper,  and  Manufacturing  its  Alloys. 
By  Robert  H.  Lamborn.  Ph.D.    Woodcuts.    2s.  6d.t 

135.  ELECTRO-METALLURGY;  PracticaUy  Treated.     By  Alex- 
.  andbr  Watt,  F.R.S.S.A.    Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Matter 
and  Illustrations,  including  the  most  recent  Processes.    3S.t 

172.  MINING  TOOLS,  Manual  of.  For  the  Use  of  Mme  Managers, 
Agents,  Students,  &c.    By  William  Morgans.    2s.  6d.t 

172*.  MINING  TOOLS,  ATLAS  of  Engravings  to  Illustrate  the  above, 
containing  235  Illustrations,  drawn  to  Scale.   4to.    4s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  6s. 

176.  METALLURGY  OF  IRON,  Containing  History  of  Iron  Manu- 
facture.  Methods  of  Assay,  and  Analyses  of  Iron  Ores,  Processes  of  Manu* 
facture  of  Iron  and  Steel,  &c.  By  H.  Baubrman,  F.G.S.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    5s.  t 

180.  COAL  AND  COAL  MINING,    By  Warington  W.  Smyth, 

M.A.,  F.R.S.    Sixth  Edition,  revised.     3s.6d.t  [Just published. 

195.  THE  MINERAL  SURVEYOR  AND  VALUER'S  COM- 
PLETE  GUIDE,  with  new  Traverse  Tables,  and  Descriptions  of  Improved 
Instruments ;  also  the  Correct  Principles  of  La}ring  out  and  Vsduing  Mineral 
Properties.    By  William  Lintbrn,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineer.    3s.  6d4 

214.  SLATE  AND  SLATE  ^C/'-^ieieiTArc:,  Scientific,  Practical,  and 
Commercial.    By  D.  C.  Davibs,  F.G.S.,  Mining  Engineer,  &c.    3s. J 

220.  MAGNETIC  SURVEYING,  AND  ANGULAR  SURVEY- 
ING,  with  Records  of  the  Peculiarities  of  Needle  Disturbances.  Compiled 
from  the  Results  of  carefully  made  Experiments.    By  W.  Lintbrn.    2s. 


ARCHITECTURE,  BUILDING,  ETC. 

16.  ARCHITECTURE— ORDERS— ThQ  Orders  and  their  -Esthetic 

Principles.    By  W.  H.  Lbbds.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

17.  ARCHITECTURE— STYLES— Tht  History  and  Description  of 

the  Styles  of  Architecture  of  Various  Countries,  from  the  Earliest  to  the 
Present  Period.    By  T.  Talbot  Bury,  F.R.I.B.A.,  &c.    Illustrated,    as. 
%*  Orders  and  Styles  of  Architbcturb,  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d. 

18.  ARCHITECTURE— DESIGN— The   Principles    of   Design   in 

Architecture,  as  deducible  from  Nature  and  exemplified  in  the  Works  of  the 

Greek  and  Gothic  Architects.  BvE.L.Garbett,  Architect.  Illustrated.  2s.6d. 

*»•  The  three  preceding  Works,  in  One   handsome   Vol.,  half  bound,    entiiled 

•*  Modbrn  Architbcturb,"  price  6s, 

22.  THE  ART  OF  BUILDING,  Rudiments  of.  General  Principles 
of  Construction,  Materials  used  in  Building,  Strength  and  Use  of  Materials, 
Working  Drawings,  Specifications,  and  Estimates.     By  £.  Dobson,  2s.t 

2S.  MASONRY  AND  S  TONE  CUTTING :  Rudimentary  Treatise 
on  the  Principles  of  Masonic  Projection  and  their  application  to  Con-* 
struction.    By  Edward  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A.,  &c.    2s.  6d.J 

42.  COTTAGE  BUILDING.     By  C.    Bruce   Allen,  Architect 

Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Numerous  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 
45.  LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETES,  MASTICS, 
PLASTERING,  &c.    By  G.  R.  Burnbll,  C.E.    Twelfth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

The  i  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d.  extra. 
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Architecture,  Building,  eic^  continued, 

57.  WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.  An  Exposition  of  the 
General  Principles  as  applied  to  Domestic  and  Public  Buildings,  Mines, 
Lighthouses,  Ships,  &c.    By  C.  Tomlinson,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Illustrated.    3s. 

III.  ARCHES y  PIERS,  BUTTRESSES,  &»c,:  Experimental  Essays 
on  the  Principles  of  Construction.    By  W.  Bland.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

116.  THE  ACOUSTICS  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS;  or,  The 
Principles  of  the  Science  of  Sound  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the'Architect  and 
Builder.    By  T.  Roger  Smith,  M.K.I.B.A.,  Architect.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

127.  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLING  IN  PAPER,  the  Art  of. 

By  T.  A.  Richardson,  Architect.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

128.  VITRUVIUS—THE     ARCHITECTURE     OF     MARCUS 

VITRUVIUS  PC  LLC.  In  Ten  Books.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by 
Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.A.S.    With  23  Plates.    5s. 

130.  GRECIAN  ARCHITECTURE,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Beauty  in ;  with  an  Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Axt  in 
Greece.     By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,    is. 
•»•  The  two  preceding  Works  in  One  handsome  Vol.,  half  bounds  eniiiled  "Ancibnt 

A.RCHITECTURR  "  ifrice  6s 

132.  THE  ERECTION  OF  DWELLING-HOUSES,  Illustrated  by 
a  Perspective  View,  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  a  pair  of  Semi- 
detached Villas,  with  the  Specification,  Quantities,  and  Estimates,  &c.  By 
S.  H.  Brooks.    New  Edition,  with  Plates.    2s.  6d.t 

156.  QUANTITIES  AND  MEASUREMENTS,  How  to  Calculate  and 
Take  them  in  Bricklayers',  Masons',  Plasterers^  Plumbers',  Painters',  Paper- 
hangers',  Gilders',  Smiths',  Carpenters',  and  Joiners'  Work.  By  A.  C. 
Beaton,  Architect  and  Surveyor.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.   lUus.    is.  6d. 

175.  LOCKWOOD  dr*  CO:S  BUILDER'S  AND  CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE  BOOK,  containing  the  latest  Prices  of  all  kinds  of  Builders'  Materials 
and  Labour,  and  of  all  Trades  connected  with  Building,  &c.,  &c.  Edited 
by  F..T.  W.  Miller,  Architect.   Published  annually.   3s.  6d. ;  half  bound,  48. 

182.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY— llTSX.  Elementary   Prin- 

ciplbs  of  Carpentry.  Chiefly  composed  from  the  Standard  Work  of 
Thomas  Tredgold,  C.E.  With  Additions,  Alterations,  and  Corrections 
from  the  Works  of  the  most  Recent  Authorities,  and  a  TREATISE  ON 
JOINERY  by  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised -and 
extended,  with  numerous  Illustrations.    3s.  6d.t  \_Just published. 

182*.  CARPENTRY  AND  JOINERY,  ATLAS  of  35  Plates  to 
accompany  the  above.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress.  4to.  6s. ;  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
185.  THE  COMPLETE  MEASURER  ;  the  Measurement  of  Boards, 
Glass.  &c. ;  Unequal-sided,  Square-sided,  Octagonal-sided,  Round  Timber 
and  Stone,  and  Standing  Timber,  &c.  By  Richard  Horton.  Fifth 
Edition.    4s. ;  strongly  bound  in  leather,  5s. 

187.  HINTS  TO   YOUNG  ARCHITECTS,     By  G.  WiGHTWiCK. 

New  Edition.    By  G.  H.  Guillaumb.    Illustrated.    3s.  6d.t 

188.  HOUSE  PAINTING,  GRAINING,  MARBLING,  AND  SIGN 

WRITING :  a  Practical  Manual  of,  with  a  Course  of  Elementary  Drawing 
for  House-Painters,  Sign-Writers,  &c.,  and  a  Collection  of  Useful  Receipts. 
By  Ellis  A.  Davidson.  Fourth  Edition.  With  Coloured  Plates.  5s.  clodi 
limp ;  6s.  cloth  boards. 

189.  THE   RUDIMENTS    OF   PRACTICAL    BRICKLAYING. 

In  Six  Sections :  General  Principles ;  Arch  Drawing,  Cutting,  and  Setting ; 
Pointing;  Paving,  Tiling,  Materials;  Slating  and  Plastering;";  Practical 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  &c.    By  Adam  Hammond.    Fifth  Edition,    is.  6d. 

191.  PLUMBING,  A  Text-Book  to  the  Practice  of  the  Art  or  Craft  of 
the  Plumber.  With  Chapters  upon  House  Drainage.  Fourth  Edition. 
With  330  Illustrations.    By  W.  P.  Buchan.    3s.  6d.t 
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Architecture,  Building,  etc.,  continued, 

192.  THE  TIMBER  IMPORTER'S,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS, 
and  BUILDER'S  STANDARD  GUIDE.  By  Richard  E.  Grandy. 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    3s. t 

206.  A  BOOK  ON  BUILDING,  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  including 
Church  Restoration.  With  the  Theory  of  Domes  and  the  Grreat  P3rramid, 
8tc.  By  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  Bart.,  LL.D.,  Q.C.,  F.R.A.S.    4s.  6d.t 

226.  THE  yOINTS  MADE  AND  USED  BY  BUILDERS  in  the 
Construction  of  various  kinds  of  Engineering  and  Architectural  Works.  By 
WvvillJ.  Christy,  Architect.  With  upwards  of  160  Engravings  on  Wood.  3s.t 

228.  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ROOFS  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON 

By  E.  Wyndham  Tarn,  M.A.,   Architect.  Second  Edition,  revised,    xs.  6d. 

229.  ELEMENTARY  DECORATION :   as  applied  to  tke  Interior 

and  Exterior  Decoration  of  Dwelling-Houses,  8tc.  By  James  W.  Facey,  Jun. 
Illustrated  with  Sixty-eight  explanatory  Engravings.    2s. 

230.  HANDRAILING,    Showing  New  and  Simple  Methods  for  finding 

the  Pitch  of  the  Plank.  Drawing  the  Moulds,  Bevelling,  Jointing-up,  and 
Squaring  the  Wreath.    By  George  Colungs.    Plates  and  Diagrams.    is.6d, 

247.  Building  ESTATES :  a  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Develop- 

ment, Sale,  Purchase,  and  General  Management  of  Building  Land.  By 
Fowler  Maitland,  Surveyor.    Illustrated.    2s. 

248.  PORTLAND  CEMENT  FOR   USERS,    By  Henry  Faija, 

Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.    Second  Edition,  corrected.    Illustrated.    2s. 

252.  BRICKWORK:    a  Practical  Treatise,   embodying  the  General 

and  Higher  Principles  of  Bricklaying,  Cutting  and  Setting,  8tc.     By  F. 
Walker.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and' Enlarged,  xs.  6d.    {^ust  published. 
23.  THE  PRACTICAL  BRICK  AND  TILE  BOOK,  Comprismg: 
189.      Brick  and  Tile  Making,  by  E.  Dobsox,  A.I.C.E.;  Practical  Bricklay- 
252.      iNG,  by  A.  Hammond  ;  Brickwork,  by  F.  Walker.    550  pp.  with  270  Illus- 
trations.   6s.    Strongly  half-bound.  ijust Published. 

253.  THE    TIMBER   MERCHANT'S,    SAW-MILLER'S,    AND 

IMPORTER'S  FREIGHT-BOOK  AND  ASSISTANT.  By  Wm.  Rich- 
ardson. With  a  Chapter  on  Speeds  of  Saw-Mill  Machinery,  8cc.  By 
M.  Powis  Bale,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  and  a  London  Price  List  for  Timber  and 
Deal  Sawing,  &c.,  1884.    3s.t 

SHIPBUILDING,   NAVIGATION,   MARINE 

ENGINEERING,   ETC. 

51.  NA  VAL  ARCHITECTURE,  An  Exposition  of  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Science,  and  their  Practical  Application  to  Naval  Construc- 
tion.   By  J.  Peaks.    Filth  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams.    3s.  6d.t 

53*.  SHIPS  FOR   OCEAN  AND  RIVER  SER  VICE,  Elementary 
and  Practical  Principles  of  the  Construction  of.    Bv  H.  A.  Sommbrfbldt, 
Surveyor  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Navj'.    With  an  Appendix,     is.  6d. 
53**.  AN  ATLAS  OF  ENGRAVINGS  to  lUustrate  the  above.  Twelve 
large  folding  plates.    Royal  4to,  cloth.    7s.  6d. 

54,  MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  RIGGING  OF  SHIPS, 

Rudimentary  Treatise  on.  Also  Tables  of  Spars,  Rigging,  Blocks ;  Chain, 
Wire,  and  Hemp  Ropes,  &c.,  relative  to  every  class  of  vessels.  By  Robert 
Kipping,  N.A.  Fifteenth  Edition.    Illustrated.    2s.:t 

54*.  IRON  SHIP-BUILDING,  With  Practical  Examples  and  Details 
for  the  Use  of  Ship  Owners  and  Ship  Builders.  By  John  Grantham,  Con- 
sulting Engineer  and  Naval  Architect.    5th  Edition,  with  Additions.    4s. 

S4*».  AN  ATLAS  OF  FORTY  PLATES  to  lUustrate  the  above. 
Fifth  Edition.    4to,  boards.    38s. 

55.  THE  SAILOR'S  SEA  BOOK:   a    Rudimentary  Treatise   on 

Navigation.  By  Jambs  Greenwood,  B.A.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
Coloured  Plates.    New  and  enlarged  edition.    Hy  W.  H.  Rosser.    as.  6d.t 
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Shipbuilding,  Navigation,  Marine  Engineering,  etc.,  cont. 

%lbis.  THE  FORMS  OF  SHIPS  AND  BOATS:  Hints,  Experiment- 
ally Derived,  on  some  of  the  Principles  regulating  Shipbuilding.  By  W. 
Bland.  Seventh  Edition,  revised,with  numerous  Illustrations  and  ]!ilodels.zs.6d. 

99.  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY,  in  Theory 
and  Practice.    By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.    New  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

106.  SHIPS' ANCHORS,  SiTreaiise  on.  By  G.  CoTSELL,  N.A.    is.6d. 

149.  SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING,  an  Elementary  Treatise  on. 
With  Draughting,  and  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sails.  Also,  Weights 
and  Sizes  of  Ropes :  Masting,  Rigging,  and  Sails  of  Steam  Vessels,  &c.,  &c. 
Eleventh  Edition.  By  Robert  Kipping,  N.  A.,  Sailmaker.  Illustrated.  2s.6d.t 

155.  THE  ENGINEER'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ROYAL  AND 
MERCANTILE  NAVIES.  By  a  Practical  Enginbbr.  Revised  by  D. 
F.  M'Carthy,  late  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.    3s. 

55    PRACTICAL   NAVIGATION.      Consisting    of  The    Sailor's 

&      Sea- Book.     By  Jambs  Grbenwood  and  W.  H.  Rossbr.     To^^ether  with 

20/I     ^^®  requisite  Mathematical  and  Nautical  Tables  for  the  Working  of  the 

^*    Problems.     By  Hbnry   Law,  C.E.,  and   Professor  J.  R.  Young.    With 

numerous  Wood  Engravings  and  Coloured  Plates.   7s.    Strongly  half- bound. 


AGRICULTURE,  GARDENING,  ETC. 

6i».  A  COMPLETE  READY  RECKONER  FOR  THE  ADMEA^ 
SUREMENT  of  land,  &c.  By  A.  Arman.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  extended  by  C.  Norris,  Surveyor,  Valuer,  &c.  2S. 

131.  MILLER'S,  MERCHANTS,  AND  FARMER'S  READY 
RECKONER.    With  approximate  values  of  Millstones,  Millwork,  &c.    zs. 

140.  SOILS,  MANURES,   AND  CROPS.    (Vol.   i.  Outlines  of 

MoDBRN  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts.    2s. 

141.  FARMING  &*  FARMING  ECONOMY,  Notes,  Historical  and 

Practical,  on.  (Vol.  2.  Outlinbs  of  Modern  Farming.)  ByR.  Scott  Burn.  3s. 

142.  STOCK;    CATTLE,    SHEEP,    AND    HORSES.      (Vol.    3. 

Outlinbs  op  Modbrn  Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 

145.  DAIRY,  PIGS,  AND  POULTRY,  Management  of  the.     By 

R.  Scott  Burn.    With  Notes  on  the  Diseases  of  Stock.    (Vol.  4.  Outlinbs 
OF  Modern  Farming.)    Woodcuts.    2s. 

146.  UTILIZATION  OF  SEWAGE,  IRRIGATION,  AND 
RECLAMATION  OF  WASTE  LAND.  (Vol.  5.  Outlines  of  Modern 
Farming.)    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Woodcuts.    2s.  od. 

•  No5,  140-1-2-5-6,  tn  One  Vol.fhandsomely  half-bound^  eniiiled  "  Outunbs  of 
Modern  Farming."   By  Robert  Scott  Burn.    Price  12*. 

177.  FRUIT  TREES,  The  Scientific  and  Profitable  Culture  of.  From 
the  French  of  Du  Breuil.  Revised  by  Geo.  Glenny.  187  Woodcuts.  3s.  6d.t 

198.  SHEEP;  THE  HISTORY,  STRUCTURE,  ECONOMY,  AND 
DISEASES  OF.  By  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.R.V.C,  &c.  Fourth  Edition, 
enlarged,  including  Specimens  of  New  and  Improved  Breeds.   3s.  6d.t 

201.  KITCHEN  GARDENING  MADE  EASY.   By  George  M.  F. 

Glenny.    Illustrated,    zs.  66..% 

207.  OUTLINES  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT,  and  the  OrganU 

zaiion  of  Farm  Labour:  Treating  of  the  General  Work  of  the  Farm ;  Field 
and  Live  Stock ;  Contract  Work ;  Labour,  &c.    By  Ri  Scott  Burn.    2s.  6d.$ 

208.  OUTLINES  OF  LANDED  ESTATES  MANAGEMENT: 

Treating  of  the  Varieties  of  Lands,  Methods  of  Farming,  Farm  Buildings, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  &c.    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    2s.  6d.t 
•«•  Nos.  207  <5>*  208  in  One  Vol.,  handsomely  half-bound,  eniiiled  "Outlines  of 
Landed  Estates  and  Farm  Management."    By  R.  Scott  Burn.    Price  6s. 

The  X  indicates  thai  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  6ound  at  ^id.  extra.. 
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Agriculture,  Gardening,  etc.,  continued. 

209.  THE  TREE  PLANTER  AND  PLANT  PROPAGATOR. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Propagation  of  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Flowering  Plants,  &c.     By  Samubl  Wood.    2s.t 

210.  THE  TREE  PRUNER,    A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Pruning  of 

Fruit  Trees,  including  also  their  Training  and  Renovation ;  also  the  Pruning 
of  Shrubs,  Climbers,  and  Flowering  Plants.    By  Samubl  Wood,    as.t 
•»•  Nos.  209  &»  210  in  One  Vol,,  handsomely  half- bounds  entitled  "Thb  Tree 
Planter,  Propagator,  and  Pruner."    By  Samuel  Wood.    Price  5*. 

218.  THE  HA  Y  AND  STRA  W  MEASURER  :  Being  New  Tables 
for  the  Use  of  Auctioneers,  Valuers,  Farmers,  Hay  and  Straw  Dealers,  8cc. 
By  John  Steele.  Fourth  Edition.  2s. 

222.  SUBURBAN  FARMING,  The  Laying-out  and  Cultivation  of 
Farms,  adapted  to  the  Produce  of  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese,  Eggs,  Poultry, 
and  Pigs.    By  Prof!  John  Donaldson  and  R.  Scott  Burn.    3s.  6d.t 

231.  THE  ART  OF  GRAFTING  AND  BUDDING.    By  Chakles 

Baltet.    With  Illustrations.    2s.  6d.t 

232.  COTTAGE  GARDENING;  or,  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vegetables 

for  Small  Gardens.    By  £.  Hobday,    is.  6d. 

233.  GARDEN  RECEIPTS.    Edited  by  Charlks  W.  QuiN.    is.6d. 

234.  THE   KITCHEN   AND  MARKET   GARDEN.    Compiled 

by  C.  W.  Shaw,  Editor  of  "  Gardening  Illustrated."    33.* 

239.  DRAINING  AND  EMBANKING.    A  Practical  Treatise,  em- 

bodying the  most  recent  experience  in  the  Application  of  Improved  Methods. 
By  John  Scott,  late  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  JSconomy  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.    With  68  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

240.  IRRIGATION  AND  WATER  SUPPLY.    A  Treatise  on  Water 

Meadows,  Sewage  Irrigation,  Warping,  &c. ;  on  the  Construction  of  Wells, 
Ponds,  and  Reservoirs ;  and  on  Raismg  Water  by  Machinery  for  Ag^cul- 
tural  and  Domestic  Purposes.    By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  34  lllus.  is.  6d. 

241.  FARM  ROADS,    FENCES,    AND    GATES.     A    Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Roads,  Tramways,  and  Waterways  of  the  Farm;  the 
Principles  of  Enclosures ;  and  the  different  kinds  of  Fences,  Gates,  and 
Stiles.    By  Professor  John  Scott.    With  75  Illustrations,    xs.  6d. 

242.  FARM  BUILDINGS.     A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Buildings 

necessary  for  various  kinds  of  Farms,  their  Arrangement  and  Construction, 
including  Plans  and  Estimates.    By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  105  lUus.    2s. 

243.  BARN  IMPLEMENTS   AND    MACHINES.     A    Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Application  of  Power  to  the  Operations  of  Agriculture ;  and 
on  various  Machines  used  in  the  Threshing-bam,  in  the  Stock-yard,  and  in  the 
Dairy,  8cc.  By  Prof.  J.  Scott.  With  123  Illustrations.  2s. 

244.  FIELD  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINES.      A    Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Varieties  now  in  use,  with  Principles  and  Details  of  Con- 
struction, their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  Management.  By  Professor  John 
Scott.    With  138  Illustrations.    2s. 

245.  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEYING.     A  Practical  Treatise  on 

Land  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Setting-out ;  and  on  Measuring  and  Esti- 
mating Quantities,  Weights,  and  Values  of  Materials,  Produce,  Stock,  fcc. 
By  Prof.  John  Scott.    With  62  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 

•*•  Nos.  239  to  245  t'n  One  Vol.^  handsomely  half-bound,  entitled  **  The  Complete 
Text-Book  of  Farm  Engineering.*'    By  Professor  John  Scott.    Price  12s. 

250.  MEAT  PRODUCTION.  A  Manual  for  Producers,  Distributors, 
&c.    By  John  Ewart.    2s.  6d.t 

The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  6d,  extra. 
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MATHEMATICS,    ARITHMETIC,   ETC. 

32.  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  a  Treatise  on;  in  which 


%*  In  ordering  the  above,  be  careful  to  say^  "  Original  Edition  "  {No,  32),  to  distin^ 
guisk  it  front  the  Enlarged  Edition  in  3  vols.  {Nos.  168-9-70.) 

-je.  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRYy  an  Elementary  Treatise  on; 
with  a  Theory  of  Shadows  and  of' Perspective,  extracted  from  the  French  of 
G.  MoNGB.  To  which  is  added,  a  description  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Isometrical  Projection.    By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    Witn  14  Plates.    2s. 

178.  PRACTICAL  PLANE  GEOMETRY:  giving  the  Simplest 
Modes  of  Constructing  Figures  contained  in  one  Plane  and  Geometrical  Con- 
struction of  the  Ground.  By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.  With  215  Woodcuts.  2s. 

83.  COMMERCIAL  BOOK-KEEPING.  With  Commercial  Phrases 

and  Forms  in  English,  French,  Italian,  and  German.    By  Jambs  Haddon, 
M.A.,  Arithmetical  Master  of  King's  College  School,  London,    is.  6d. 

84.  ARITHMETIC,  a,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on :  with  full  Explana- 

tions of  its  Theoretical  Principles,  and  numerous  Examples  for  Practice.    By 
Professor  J.  R.  Young.    Tenth  Edition,  corrected,    is.  6d. 
84*.  A  Kjby  to  the  above,  containing  Solutions  in  full  to  the  Exercises,  together 
with  Comments,  Explanations,  and  Improved  Processes,  for  the  Use  of 
Teachers  and  Unassisted  Learners.    By  J.  R.  Young,    is.  6d. 

85.  EQUA  TIONAL  ARITHMETIC,  appUed  to  Questions  of  Interest, 

Annuities,  Life  Assurance,  and  General  Commerce ;  with  various  Tables  by 
which  all  Calculations  may  be  greatly  facilitated.    By  W.  Hipslby.    2s. 

86.  ALGEBRA,    the   Elements    of.      By  James   Haddon,    M.A. 

With  Appendix,  containing  miscellaneous  Investigations,  and  a  Collection 
of  Problems  in  various  parts  of  Algebra.    2s. . 
86*.  A  Key  and  Companion  to  the  above  Book,  forming  an  extensive  r^ository  of 
Solved  Examples  and  Problems  in  Illustration  of  the  various  Expedients 
necessary  in  Algebraical  Operations.    By  J,  R.  Young,    is.  6d. 

88.  EUCLID,  The  Elements  of  :  with  many  additional  Propositions 

89.  and  Explanatory  Notes :  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
Logic.    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    2s.  6d4 

•«•  Sold  also  separately ^  viz,  : — 

88.  Euclid,  The  First  Three  Books.    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

89.  Euclid,  Books  4,  5,  6, 11, 12,    By  Henry  Law,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

90.  ANALYTICAL    GEOMETRY  AND    CONIC    SECTIONS, 

By  James  Hann.    A  New  E(Ution,  by  Professor  J.  R.  Young.    2s.t 

91.  PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY,  the   Elements   of.     By  James 

Hann,  formerly  Mathematical  Master  of  King's  College,  London,    is.  6d. 

92.  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETR  Y,  tiie  Elements  of.    By  James 

Hann.    Revised  by  Charles  H.  Dowung,  C.E.    is. 
%•  Or  with  "  The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry,''  in  One  Volume,  2S.  6d. 

93.  MENSURATION  AND  MEASURING.   With  the  Mensuration 

and  Levelling  of  Land  for  the  Purposes  of  Modem  Engineering.    By  T. 
Baker,  C.E.    New  Edition  by  E.  Nugent,  C.E.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

101.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  Elements  of  the.    By  W.  S.  B. 

WooLHOusE,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.    IS.  6d. 

102.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the.     By 

HoMERSHAM  Cox,  B.A.    Illustrated,    is. 

105.  MNEMONICAL    LESSONS.  ^  Geometry,    Algebra,    and 

Trigonometry,    in   Easy  Mncmonical   Lessons.      By  the   Rev.  Thomas 
Penyngton  Kirkman,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

136.  ARITHMETIC,  Rudimentary,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Self- 

Instruction.    By  James  Haddon,  M.A.    Revised  by  A.  Arman.    is.  6d. 

137.  A  Key  to  Haddon's  Rudimentary  Arithmetic.    By  A.  Arman.    is.  6d. 

The  ±  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  dounoC  at  ^id.  extra. 
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Mathematics,  Arithmetic,  etc.,  continued. 

i6%.  DRAWING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS.  Indud- 
ing — ^I.  Instruments  employed  in  Greometrical  atad  Mechanical  Drawing, 
and  in  the  Construction,  Copying,  and  Measurement  of  Maps  and  Plans. 
II.  Instruments  used  for  the  purposes  of  Accurate  Measurement,  and  for 
Arithmetical  Computations.    By  t.  F.  Hbathbr,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

169.  OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS,    Including  (more  especially)  Tele- 

scopes, Microscopes,  and  Apparatus  for  producing  copies  of  Maps  and  Plans 
by  Photography.    By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

170.  SURVEYING    AND   ASTRONOMICAL   INSTRUMENTS. 

Including — I.  Instruments  Used  for  Determining  the  Geometrical  Features 
of  a  portion  of  Ground.  II.  Instruments  Employed  in  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions.   By  J.  F.  Heather,  M.A.    Illustrated,    zs.  6d. 
%*  The  above  three  volumes  form  an  enlargement  of  the  Author's  original  work, 
"Mathematical  Instruments"    {See  No.  32  in  the  Series.)' 

j6&.\MATHEMATICAL  instruments.    By  J.  F.  Heather, 

169.  ^  M.A.  Enlarged  Edition,  for  the  most  part  entirely 're-written.  The  3  Parts  as 

170.^  above,  in  One  thick  Volume.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  4s.  6d.t 

158.  THE  SLIDE  RULE,  AND  HOW  TO  USE  IT;  containing 
full,  easy,  and  simple  Instructions  to  perform  all  Business  Calculations  with 
unexampled  rapidity  and  accuracy.  By  Charebs  Hoarb,  C.£.  Fifth 
Edition.    With  a  Slide  Rule  in  tuck  of  cover.    2S.  6d.t 

196.  THEORY  OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST  AND  ANNUI- 
TIES ;  with  Tables  of  Logarithms  for  the  more  Difficult  Computations  oi 
Interest,  Discount,  Annuities,  &c.    By  F£dor  Thomlan.    43.^ 

199.  THE  COMPENDIOUS  CALCULATOR;  or,  Easy  and  Concise 
Methods  of  Performing  the  various  Arithmetical  Operations  reauired  in 
Conimercial  and  Business  Transactions ;  together  with  Useful  Tables.  By 
D.  O'Gorman.  Twenty-sixth  Edition,  carentlly  revised  by  C.  Norris.  3s., 
cloth  lixnp ;  3s.  6d.,  strongly  half-bound  in  leather. 

204.  MATHEMATICAL  7l4-fiZ:^5;  for  Trigonometrical,  Astronomical, 
and  Nautical  Calculations  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Treatise  on  Logarithms. 
By  Henry  Law,  C.E.  Together  with  a  Series  of  Tables  for  Navigation 
and  Nautical  Astronomy.  By  Prof.  J.  R.  Young.  New  Edition.  45.^ 
204*.  LOGARITHMS.  With  Mathematical  Tables  for  Trigonometrical, 
Astronomical,  and  Nautical  Calculations.  By  Henry  Law,  M.Inst.CE.  New 
and  Revised  Edition.  ( Forming  nart  of  the  above  Work).  3s. 

221.  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEYS  OF  ALL  NA- 
TIONSt  and  an  Analysis  of  the  Christian,  Hebrew,  and  Mahometan 
Calendars.   By  W.  S.  B.  Woolhousb,  F.R.A.S.,  F.S.S.  Sixth  Edition.  2s.t 

227.  MATHEMATICS  AS   APPLIED    TO    THE   CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ARTS,    Illustrating  the  various  processes  of  Mathematical  Investi- 
fation,  by  means  of  Arithmetical  and  Simple  Algebraical  Equations  and 
'ractical  Examples.    By  Francis  Campin,  C.E.    Second  Edition.    3s.t 


PHYSICAL    SCIENCE,    NATURAL    PHILO- 
SOPHY,  KTC. 

1.  CHEMISTRY.    By  Professor  George  Fownes,  F.R.S.    With 

an  Appendix  on  the  Application  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture,    is. 

2.  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of.    By 

C.  ToMLiNSON.    Woodcuts.    IS.  6d. 

6.  MECHANICS,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on.     By  Charles  Tom- 

LiNSON.    Illustrated,    is.  6d.      • 

7.  ELECTRICITY ;   showing  the  General  Principles  of  Electrical 

Science,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied.    By  Sir  W.  Snow 
Harris,  F.R.S.,  &c.     With  Additions  by  R.  Sabine,  C.E.,  F.S.A.    is.  6d. 

7*.  GALVANISM,    By  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.     New  Edition  by 

RoBBRT  Sabine,  C.E.,  F.S.A.    is.  6d. 

8.  MAGNETISM ;  being  a  concise  Exposition  of  the  General  Prin- 

ciples of  Magnetical  Science.    Bjr   Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.    New  Edition, 

_         revised  by  H.  M.  Noap,  Ph.D.    With  165  Woodcuts.    3s.  6d.t 

The  t  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  he  had  strongly  bound  at  dd.  extra. 
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Physical  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  etc.,  continued, 

11.  THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH;  its  History  and  Progress; 

witfa  Descriptions  of  some  of  the  Apparatus.  By  R.  Sabine,  C.£.,  F.S.A.    3s. 

12.  PNEUMATICS,   for    the    Use    of   Beginners.     By   Charles 

ToMLiNSON.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

72.  MANUAL  OF  THE  MOLLUSCA ;  a  Treatise  on  Recent  and 
Fossil  Shells.    By  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  A.L.S.    Fourth  Edition.    With 
Appendix  by  Ralph  Tatb,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.     With  numerous  Plates  and  300 
Woodcuts.     6s.  6d.    Cloth  boards,  7s.  6d. 

96.  ASTRONOMY.    By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.    Third 

Edition,  by  William  Thynnh  Lynn,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.    2s. 

97.  STATICS  AND  DYNAMICS,  the  Principles  and  Practice  of; 

embracing  also  a  clear  development  of  Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  and 
Central  Forces.    By  T.  Baker,  C.E.    is.  6d. 

138.  TELEGRAPH,  Handbook  of  the;  a  Guide  to  Candidates  for 
Employment  in  the  Telegraph  Service.  Hy  R.  Bond.  Fourth  Edition. 
Including  Questions  on  Magnetism,  Electricity,  and  Practical  Telegraphy, 
by  W.  McGregor,    js.t 

173.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY,  partiy  based  on  Major-General  Port- 

lock's  "Rudiments  of  Geology."  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,&c.  Woodcuts.  2s. 

174.  HISTORICAL    GEOLOGY,    partiy    based    on    Major-General 

Portlock's  "  Rudiments."  By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  8tc.  Woodcuts.  2s.  6d. 

173  RUDIMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY,  Physical  and 

&         Historical.    Partly  based  on  Major-General  Portlock's  '"  Rudiments  of 

174.     Geology."    By  Ralph  Tate,  A.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  8cc.    In  One  Volume.  4s.  6d.| 

183    ANIMAL  PHYSICS,  Handbook  of.    By  Dr.  Lardner,  D.C.L., 
&        formerly  Professor  of  Natural   Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in   University 
i8d       College,  Lond.   With  520  Illustrations.    In  One  Vol.    7s.  6d.,  cloth  boards. 
^*  %*  Sold  also  in  Two  Paris ^  as  follows  : — 

183.  Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Part  I.,  Chapters  I. — ^VII.    4s. 

184.  Animal  Physics.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Part  II.,  Chapters  VIII. — ^XvIIX.  3s. 


FINE  ARTS. 

20.  PERSPECTIVE  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Adapted  to  Young 
Students  and  Amateurs  in  Architecture,  Painting,  &c.  By  George  Pyne.  2s. 

40  GLASS  STAINING,  AND  THE  ART  OF  PAINTING  ON 
GLASS,  From  the  German  of  Dr.  Gessert  and  Emanuel  Otto  From- 
BBRG.    With  an  Appendix  on  The  Art  op  Enamhlling.    2s.  6d. 

69.  MUSIC,  A  Rudimentary  and  Practical  Treatise  on.  With 
numerous  Examples.    By  Charles  Child  Spencer.    2s.  6d. 

71.  PIANOFORTE,  The  Art  of  Playing  the.  With  numerous  Exer- 
cises &  Lessons  from  the  Best  Masters^  By  Charles  Child  Spencer.   is.6d. 

t^-^ I.  MUSIC  (sf  THE  PIANOFORTE.    In  one  vol.    Half  bound,  ss. 

181.  PAINTING  POPULARLY  EXPLAINED,  including  Fresco, 
Oil,  Mosaic,  Water  Colour,  Water-Glass,  Tenipera,  Encaustic,  Miniature, 
Painting  on  Ivory,  Vellum,  Pottery,  Enamel,  Glass,  8cc.  With  Historical 
Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art  by  Thomas  John  Gullick,  assisted  bv 
John  Times,  F.S.A.   Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    5s.:t 

186.  A  GRAMMAR  OF  COLOURING,  appUed  to  Decorative 
Painting  and  the  Arts.  By  George  Field.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Ornamental  Painter  and  Designer.  By  Ellis  A. 
Davidson.    With  two  new  Coloured  Diagrams,  &c.    3s.t 

246.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS,  AND  HANDBOOK  FQR 
PICTURE  AMATEURS ;  including  Methods  of  Painting,  Cleaning,  Re- 
lining  and  Restoring,  Schools  of  Painting,  &c.  With  Notes  on  the  Copyists 
and  Imitators  of  each  Master.    By  Philippe  Daryl.    2s.  6d.t 

The  %  indicates  that  these  vols,  may  be  had  strongly  bound  at  ^^.  extra. 
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INDUSTRIAL   AND   USEFUL  ARTS. 

23.  BRICKS  AND  TILES,  Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the  Manufac- 
tureof.    By  £.  DoBSON,  M.R.I.BJ^.    Illustrated,  is.t 

67.  CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  AND  BELLS,  a  Rudimentary  Treatise 
on.  By  Sir  Edmund  Bbckhtt,  LL.D.,  Q.C.  Seventh  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged.   4s.  6d.  limp ;  5s.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

83**.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOOR  LOCKS,  Compiled  from  the 
Papers  of  A.  C.  Hobbs,  and  Edited  by  Charles  Tomunson,  F.R.S.  With 
Additions  by  Robert  Mallbt,  M.I.C.E.    IUus.    2s.  6d. 

162.  THE  BRASS  FOUNDER'S  MANUAL;  Instructions  for 
Modelling,  Pattern-Making,  Moulding,  Turning,  Filing,  Burnishing, 
Bronzing,  &c.  With  copious  Receipts.  &c.    By  Walter  Graham.    2s.t 

205.  THE  ART  OF  LETTER  PAINTING  MADE  EASY.  By 
J.  G.  Badbnoch.    Illustrated  with  12  full-page  Engravings  of  Examples,  is. 

215.  THE  GOLDSMITirS  HANDBOOK,  containing  fuU  Instmc 
tions  for  the  Alloyine  and  Working  of  Gold.    By  Gsorob  E.  Gbb,    js.^ 

224.  COACH  BUILDING,    A    Practical    Treatise,    Historical   and 

Descriptive.    By  J.  W.  Burgbss.    2s.  6d.t 

225.  THE   SILVERSMITITS   HANDBOOK,    containing  fuU  In- 

structions  for  the  Alloving  and  Working  of  Silver.   By  Gborgb  E.  Gbb.  jxX 

235.  PRACTICAL  ORGAN  BUILDING,     By  W.  E.  Dickson, 

M.A.,  Precentor  of  Ely  Cathedral.   Illustrated.  2s.  6d.t 
249.  THE  HALL-MARKING  OF  JEWELLERY  PRACTICALLY 
CONSIDERED.    By  George  E.  Gee.    as.J 


MISCELLANEOUS    VOLUMES. 

36.  A  DICTIONARY  OF  TERMS  used  in  ARCHITECTURE, 
BUILDING,  ENGINEERING,  MINING,  METALLURGY,  ARCHjE- 
OLOGY,  the  FINE  ARTS,  esfc.  ByToHNWBALB.  Fifth  Edition.  Revised 
by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.    Illustrated.    5s.  limp  ;  6s.  cloth  boards. 

50.  THE  LAW  OF  CONTRACTS  FOR  WORKS  AND  SER- 
VICES.   By  David  Gibbons.    Third  Edition,  enlarged.    3s.t 
112.  MANUAL  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.    By  R.  Gooding, 

B.A.,  M.D.  Intended  as  a  Family  Guide  in  all  Cases  of  Accident  and 
Emergency.    Third  Edition.    2s.t 

112*.  MANAGEMENT  OF  HEALTH.     A  Manual  ot  Home  and 
Personal  Hygiene.    By  the  Rev.  James  Baird,  B.A.    is. 

150.  LOGIC,  Pure  and  Applied.     By  S.  H.  Emmens.     is.  6d. 

153.  SELECTIONS    FROM    LOCKE'S    ESSAYS     ON     THE 

HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.    With  Notes  by  S.  H.  Emmens.    2s. 

154.  GENERAL  HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS.    Notices  of  the  various 

Fields  for  Emigration,  Hints  on  Outfits,  Useful  Recipes,  &c.    2s. 

157.  THE   EMIGRANTS   GUIDE    TO    NATAL.      By  Robert 
James  Mann,  F.R.A.S.,  F.M.S.    Second  Edition.    Map.    2s. 

193.  HANDBOOK  OF  FIELD  FORTIFICATION,  intended  for  the 

Guidance   of    Officers    Preparing   for   Promotion.      By    Major   W.   W. 
Knollys,  F.R.G.S.    With  163  Woodcuts,    js.t 

194.  THE  HOUSE   MANAGER:  Being  a  Guide  to  Housekeeping. 

Practical  Cookery,  Pickling  and  Preserving,  Household  Work,  Dairy 
Management,  the  Table  and  Dessert,  Cellarage  of  Wines,  Home-brewing 
and  Wine-making,  the  Boudoir  and  Dressing-room,  Travelling,  Stjd>le 
Economy,  Gardening  Operations,  &c.    By  An  Old  Housekeeper.    3s.  6d.t 

194.  HOUSE  BOOK  (The).  Comprising :— I.  The  House  Manager. 

112.     By  an  Old  Housekeeper.    II.  Domestic  Medicine.    By  Ralph  Gooding, 
0^     .  M.D.    III.  Management  of  Health.    By  James  Baird.    In  One  Vol., 
^    strongly  half-bound,  6s. 
112   • 


TAe  t  indicates  that  these  voh.  may  he  had  strongly  bound  at  ^.  exiva. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND   CLASSICAL  SEKIES. 

HISTORY. 

I.  England,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  more  especially  with 

reference  to  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  English  Constitution.  By 
William  Douglas  Hamilton,  F.S.A.,  of  Her  Majesty's  Public  Record 
Office.    4th  Edition,  revised.    5s. ;  cloth  boards,  6s. 

5.  Greece,  Outlines  of  the  History  of;  in  connection  with  the 

Rise  of  the  Arts  and  Civilization  in  Europe.  By  W.  Douglas  Hamilton, 
of  University  College,  London,  and  Edward  Lbvien,  M.A.,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.    2s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

7.  Rome,  Outlines  of  the  History  of:  from  the  Earliest  Period 

to  the  Christian  Era  and  the  Commencement  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire. 
By  Edward  Levikn,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Map,  as.  6d. ;  cl.  bds.  3s. 6d. 

9.  Chronology  of  History,  Art,  Literature,  and  Progress, 

from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Present  Time.    The  Continuation  by 
W.  D.  Hamilton,  F.S.A.    3s. ;  cloth  boards,  38.  6d.  [Just  published. 

50.  Dates  and  Events  in  English  History,  for  the  use  of 

Candidates  in  Public  and  Private  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  £.  Rand.    is. 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

11.  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue,  Spoken  and  Written. 

With  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  Hydb 
Clarke,  D.C.L.  Fourth  Edition,  is.  6d. 
II*.  Philology :  Handbook  of  the  Comparative  Philology  of  English, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Flemish  or  Dutch,  Low  or  Piatt  Dutch,  High  Dutch 
or  German,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  Tongues.    By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L.    zs. 

12.  Dictionary  of  the  English    Language,  as  Spoken  and 

Written.  Containing  above  xoo,ooo  Words,  By  Hyde  Clarke,  D.C.L. 
3s.  6d. ;  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. ;  complete  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  bds.,  ^s.6d. 

48.  Composition    and   Punctuation,   familiarly  Explained  for 

those  who  have  neglected  the  Study  of  Grammar.  By  Justin  Brbnan. 
17th  Edition,     is.  6d. 

49.  Derivative  Spelling-Book :  Giving  the  Origin  of  Every  Word 

from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Saxon,  German,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  French,  Si>anish, 
and  other  Languages ;  with  their  present  Acceptation  and  Pronunciation. 
By  J.  Rowbotham,  F.R.A.S.    Improved  Edition,    is.  6d. 

51.  The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking:  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the 

Senate,  and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-General  and  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Translated  from  the  French .  7th  Edition,  carefully  corrected.  2s.  6d. 

52.  Mining  and  Quarrying,  with  the  Sciences  connected  there- 

with. First  Book  of,  for  Schools.  By  J.  H.  Collins,  F.G.S.,  Lecturer  to 
the  Miners'  Association  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,    zs. 

53.  Places  and  Facts  in  Political  and  Physical  Geography, 

for  Candidates  in  Examinations.    By  the  Rev.  Edgar  Rand,  B.A.    zs. 

54.  Analytical  Chemistry,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative,  a  Course 

of.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  BriefTreatise  upon  Modem  Chemical  Nomencla- 
ture and  Notation.    By  Wm.  W.  Pink  and  George  E.  Webster.    2s. 

THE    SCHOOL    MANAGERS'   SERIES   OF  READING 

BOOKS, 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Grant,  Rector  of  Hitcham,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Ely; 

formerly  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 
Introductory  Primer,  id. 


s.  d. 
First  Standard     .       .06 


s.  d. 
Fourth  Standard  .  .  .  z  2 
Fifth  „  .       .       .    z      6 

Sixth  „  ...    1     6 

Lessons  from  the  Bible.    Part  I.    Old  Testament,    zs. 
Lessons  from  the  Bible.     Part  II.     New  Testament,  to  which  is  added 
The  Geography  of  the  Bible,  for  very  young  Children.    By  Rev.  C. 
Thornton  Forster.     zs.  2d.    %*  Or  the  Two  Parts  vaOTv«k"^^>iwafc.  •»» 


Second      „  .       .    o  zo 

Third        „  .       .    z    o 
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FRENCH. 

24.  French  Grammar.    With  Complete  and  Concise  Rules  on  the 

Genders  of  French  Nouns.    By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.    is.  6d. 

25.  French-English  Dictionary.    Comprising  a  large  number  of 

New  Terms  used  in  Engineering,  Mining,  8cc.    By  Alfred  Elwbs.    is.  6d. 

26.  English-French  Dictionary.    By  Alfred  Elwes.  .  ss. 
25,26.  French  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete,  in  One  Vol.,  3s. ; 

cloth  boards,  3s.  6d.    \*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  4s.  6d. 

47.  French  and  English  Phrase  Book :  containing  Intro- 
ductory Lessons,  with  Translations,  several  Vocabularies  of  Words,  a  Col- 
lection of  suitable  Phrases,  and  Easy  Familiar  Dialogues,    is.  6d. 

GERMAN. 

39.  German  Grammar.      Adapted   for  English   Students,  from 

Heyse's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Grrammar,  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Stradss.    is.  6d. 

40.  German  Reader :  A  Series  of  Extracts,  carefully  culled  from  the 

most  approved  Authors  of  Germany;  with  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory.   By  G.  L.  Strauss,  Ph.D.    is. 

41-43.  German  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton. 

In  Three  Parts.    Part  I.  German-French-English.     Part  II.  English-Ger- 
man-French.    Part  III.  French-German-English.     3s.,  or  cloth  boards,  4s. 

41-43  German  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above),  together  with  German 

&  39.     Grammar  (No.  39),  in  One  Volume,  cloth  boards,  ss. 

ITALIAN. 

27.  Italian  Grammar,  arranged  in  Twenty  Lessons,  with  a  Course 

of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwbs.    is.  6d. 

28.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary,  wherein  the  Genders  of  all  the 

Italian  and  French  Nouns  are  carefully  noted  down.    By  Alfred  Elwbs. 
Vol.  I.  Italian-English-French.    2s.  6d. 

30.  Italian    Triglot    Dictionary.      By  A.  Elwes.      Vol.  2. 

English-French-Italian.    2s.  6d. 

32.  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary.     By  Alfred  Elwes.    Vol.  3. 

French-Italian-English.    2s.  6d. 

28,30,  Italian  Triglot  Dictionary  (as  above).    In  One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

32.      Cloth  boards. 

SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE. 

34.  Spanish  Grammar,  in  a  Simple  and  Practical  Form.    With 

a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwbs.    is.  6d. 

35.  Spanish-English   and   English-Spanish    Dictionary 

Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Minmg,  Engineering,  tec. 
with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun.  By  Alfred  Elwes 
4s. ;  cloth  boards,  5s.    *#*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

55.  Portuguese   Grammar,   in    a  Simple  and  Practical   Form. 

With  a  Course  of  Exercises.    By  Alfred  Elwes.    is.  6d. 

56.  Portuguese-English    and    English-Portuguese    Dic- 

tionary. Including  a  large  number  of  Technical  Terms  used  in  Mining, 
Engineering,  &c.,  with  the  proper  Accents  and  the  Gender  of  every  Noun. 
By  Alfred  Elwes.  5s. ;  cloth  boards,  6s.  •^^  Or  with  the  Gramvar, 
cloth  boards,  7s. [7««^  published. 

HEBREW. 

46*.  Hebrew  Grammar.    By  Dr.  Bresslau.    is.  6d. 
44.  Hebrew  and  English  Dictionary,  Biblical  and  Rabbinical ; 

containing  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Roots  of  the  Old  Testament  Post- 
Rabbinical  Writings.  By  Dr.  Bresslau.  6s. 

46.  English  and  Hebrew  Dictionary.    By  Dr.  Bresslau.    3s. 
^^,46.  Hebre^w  Dictionary  (as  above),  in  Two  Vols.,  complete,  with 
4^*.      the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  las. 
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LATIN. 

19.  Latin  Grammar.    Containing  the  Inflections  and  Elementary 

Principles  of  Translation  and  Construction.  By  the  Rev,  Thomas  Goodwin, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Greenwich  Proprietary  School,    is. 

20.  Latin-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin, 

M.A.    2s. 
22.  English-Latin   Dictionary;   together  with  an  Appendix  of 

French  and  Italian  "Words  which  have  their  origin  from  the  Latin.     By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Goodwin,  M.A.    xs.  6d. 
20,22.  Latin  Dictionary  (as  above).    Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3s.  6d. 
cloth  boards,  4s.  6d,    \*  Or  with  the  Grammar,  cloth  boards,  5s.  6d. 

LATIN  CLASSICS.    With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English, 

1.  Latin  Delectus.    Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authors, 

with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Young,  is.  6d. 

2.  Caesaris  Commentarii  deBello  Gallico.  Notes,  and  a  Geographical 

Register  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  H.  Young.    2S. 

3.  Cornelius  Nepos.    With  Notes.    By  H.  Young,    is. 

4.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica  et  Georgica.  With  Notes  on  the  Buco- 

lics by  W.  RusHTON,  M.A.,  and  on  the  Georgics  by  H.  Young,    is.  6d. 

5.  Virgilii  Maronis  j3Eneis.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 

hy  H.  Young.    New  Edition,  revised  and  improved     With  copious  Addi- 
tional Notes  by  Rev.  T.  H.  L.  Lbary,  D.C.L.,  tormerly  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford.    3s. 
5*  — — —  Part  I.    Books  i. — ^vi.,  is.  6d. 
5**  ^— — ^  Part  2.    Books  vii.— xii.,  2S. 

6.  Horace;   Odes,  Epode,  and  Carmen  Sseculare.     Notes  by  H. 

Young,    is.  6d. 

7.  Horace;  Satires,  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  Notes  by  W.  Brown- 

rigg  Smith,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    is.  6d. 

8.  Sallustii  Crispi  Catalina  et  Bellum  Jugurthinum.  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  W.  M.  Donnb,  B.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam.    is.  6d. 

9.  Terentii  Andria  et  Heautontimorumenos.    With  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.    is.  6d. 

10.  Terentii  Adelphi,  Hecyra,  Phormio.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Critical 

and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.    2s. 

11.  Terentii  Eunuchus,  Comoedia.   Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  Davies,  M.A. 

is.  6d. 

12.  Ciceronis  Oratio  pro  Sexto  Roscio  Amerino.    Edited,  with  an 

Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  the  Rev. 
Jambs  Davibs.  M.A.    is.  6d. 

13.  Ciceronis    Orationes    in    Catilinam,  Verrem,    et    pro    Archia. 

With  Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Critical,  by  Rev. 
T.  H.  L.  Lbary,  D.C.L.  formerly  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
IS.  6d. 

14.  Ciceronis  Cato  Major,  Laelius,  Brutus,  sive  de  Senectute,  de  Ami- 

citia,  de  Claris  Oratoribus  Dialogi.  With  Notes  by  W.  Brownrigg  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    2S. 

16.  Livy :  History  of  Rome.  Notes  by  H.  Young  and  W.  B.  Smith, 

M.A.    Part  i.    Books  i.,  ii.,  is.  6d. 

16*. Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.,  v.,  is.  6d. 

17. Part  3.    Books  xxi.,  xxii.,  is.  6d. 

19.  Latin  Verse  Selections,  from  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Propertius, 

and  Ovid.  Notes  by  W.  B.  Donnb,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    2s. 

20.  Latin  Prose   Selections,  from  Varro,  Columella,  Vitruvius, 

Seneca,  Quintilian,  Floras,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Valerius  Maximus  Sueto- 
nius, ApiUeius,  8cc.    Notes  by  W.  B.  Donnb,  M.A.    2s. 

21.  Juvenalis  Satirae.    With  Prolegomena  and  Notes  by  T.  H.  S. 

EscoTT,  B.A.,  Lecturer  on  Logic  at  King's  CoWeg^^  I^ti^otl.    t&, 
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GREEK. 

14.  Greek  Grammar,  in  accordance  with  the  Principles  and  Philo- 

logicsll  Researches  of  the-most  eminent  Scholars  of  our  own  day.  By  Hans 
Clauds  Hamilton,    is.  6d. 

15,17.  Greek  Lexicon.  Containing  all  the  Words  in  General  Use,  with 

their  Significations,  Inflections,  and  Doubtful  Quantities.  By  Henry  R. 
Hamilton.  Vol.  i.  Greek-English,  2s.  6d. ;  Vol.  2.  Englbh-Greek,  2s.  Or 
the  Two  Vols,  in  One,  4s.  6d. :  cloth  boards,  5s. 

14,15.  Greek  Lexicon  (as  above).    Complete,  with  the  G&ammak,  in 

17.  One  Vol.,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

GREEK  CLASSICS.  With  Explanatory  Notes  in  English. 
I.  Greek  Delectus.  Containing  Extracts  from  Classical  Authors, 
with  Genealogical  Vocabularies  and  Explanatory  Notes,  byH.  Young.  New 
Edition,  with  an  improved  and  enlarged  Supplementary  Vocabulary,  by  John 
Hutchison,  M.A.,  of  the  High  School,  Glasgow,  is.  6d. 
2,  3.  Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  or,  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Notes  and  a  Geographical  Register,  by  H.  Youno.  Part  i.  Books  i.  to  iii., 
IS.    Part  8.  Books  iv.  to  vii.,  xs. 

4.  Lucian's  Select  Dialogues.    The  Text  carefully  revised,  -mih 
Grammatical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  H.  Youno.    xs.  6d. 

5-12.  Homer,  The  Works  of.    According  to  the  Text  of  Bakumlein. 

With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,    drawn  from  the  best  and  latest 

Authorities,  with  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  by  T.  H.  L. 

Leary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Tub  Iliad  :         Part  x.  Books  i.  to  vi.^  xs.6d.       Part  3.  Books  ziii.  to  zviii.,  zs.  6d. 

Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  zii.,  is.  6d.      Part  4.  Books  xix.  to  xxiv.,  is.  6d. 

Thb  Odyssby:  Part  i.  Books  i.  to  vi.^  xs.  6d         Part  3.  Books  xiii.  to  xviii.,  xs.  6d. 

Part  2.  Books  vii.  to  xii.,  xs.6d.       Part  4.  Books  xix.  to  xxiv.,  and 

Hymns,  2s. 
13.  Plato's  Dialogues :  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  the  Crito,  and 
the  Phaedo.  From  the  Text  of  C.  F.  Hermann.  Edited  with  Notes,  Critical 
and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  Jambs  Davibs,  M.A.  as. 
14-17.  Herodotus,  The  Histoiy  of,  chiefly  after  the  Text  of  Gaisford. 
With  Preliminary  Observations  and  Appendices,  and  Notes,  Critical  and 
Explanatory,  by  T.  H.  L.  Lbary,  M.A.,  D.C.L. 

Part  X.    Books  i.,  ii.  (The  Clio  and  Euterpe),  2S. 

Part  2.    Books  iii.,  iv.  (The  Thalia  and  Melpomene),  2s. 

Part  3.    Books  v. -vii.  (The  Terpsichore,  Erato,  and  Polymnia),  2s. 

Part  4.    Books  viii.,  ix.  (The  Urania  and  Calliope)  and  Index,  xs.  6d. 

18.  Sophocles:  CEdipus  Tyrannus.    Notes  by  H.  Young,     is. 

20.  Sophocles:  Antigone.  From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev.  John  Milnbr,  B.A.    2s. 

23.  Euripides :  Hecuba  and  Medea.  Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Din- 
dorf. With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  W.  Brownrigg  Smith, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    xs.  6d. 

26.  Euripides :  Alcestis.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  With 

Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory^  by  John  Milnbr,  B.A.    xs.  6d. 

30.  u<Eschylus ;  Prometheus  Vmctus  :  The  Prometheus  Bound.  From 
the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
by  the  Rev.  James  Daviks,  M.A.    xs. 

32.  u<Eschylus :  Septem  Contra  Thebes :  The  Seven  against  Thebes. 
From  the  Text  of  Dindorf.  Edited,  with  English  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, by  the  Rev.  James  Davibs,  M.A.    xs. 

40.  Aristophanes :   Achamians.    Chiefly  from  the  Text  of  C.  H. 

Wbisb.    With  Notes,  by  C.  S.  T.  Townshend,  M.A.    xs.  6d. 

41.  Thucydides:  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.    Notes  by  H. 

Young.    Book  x.    xs.  6d.  *t  ■■  ▼ 

42.  Xenophon's  Panegyric  on  Agesilaus.    Notes  and  Intro- 

duction by  Ll.  F.  w.Jkwitt.   xs.  6d.  , 

43>  Demosthenes.  The  Oration  on  the  Crown  and  the  Philippics. 
With  English  Notes.  By  ^ev. T .  ^. I..l.tKBX,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Sdiolar  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxfoid.    is»^«  '  ~ 
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